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CONTINUATION OF HISTORICAL GREECE. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 

THE DRAMA.—RHETORIC AND DIALECTICS.—THE 
SOPHISTS. 

Respecting the political history of Athens during the few years 
immediately succeeding the restoration of the demo- Atheng im 
cracy, we have unfortunately little or no information, mediately" 
Hut in the spring of 399 B.o., between three and four luideides- 
years after the beginning of the archonship of political 
Eukleides, an event happened of paramount interest little^ 
to the intellectual public of Greece as well as to philo- kn0W11, 
sophy generally—the trial, condemnation, and execution of 
Sokrates. Before I recount that memorable incident, it will be 
proper to say a few words on the literary and philosophical 
character of the age in which it happened. Though literature 
and philosophy are now becoming separate departments in 
Greece, each exercises a marked influence on the other ; and the 
state of dramatic literature will be seen to be one of the causes 
directly contributing to the fate of Sokrates. 

During the century of the Athenian democracy between 
Kleisthenes and Eukleidis, there had been produced a develop- 
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ment of dramatic genius, tragic and comic, never paralleled before 
Extra or di- or afterwards, ^schylua, the creator of the tragic 
mry dBve- drama, or at least the first composer who rendered it 
JSamItic 0f illustrious, had been a combatant both at Marathon 
genius. ^ Salamis; while Sophokles and Euripides, his two 
eminent followers (the former one of the generals of the Athenian 
armament against Samos in 440 B.C.), expired both of them only a 
year before the battle of JSgospotami—just in time to escape the 
bitter humiliation and suffering of that mournful period. Out of 
the once numerous compositions of these poets we possess only a 
few, yet sufficient to enable us to appreciate in some degree the 
grandeur of Athenian tragedy ; and when we learn that they 
were frequently beaten, even with the best of their dramas now 
remaining, in fair competition for the prize against other poets 
whose names only have reached us, we seem warranted in pre¬ 
suming that the best productions of these successful competitors, 
if not intrinsically finer, could hardly have been inferior in merit 
to theirs. 1 

The tragic drama belonged essentially to the festivals in honour 
•Gradual en ^ Dionysus; being originally a chorus 
lavement sung in his honour, to which were successively super- 
of tragedy. —fipgt, an Iambic monologue,—next, a dialogue 

with two actors,—lastly, a regular plot with three actors, and the 
•chorus itself interwoven into the scene. Its subjects were from 
the beginning, and always continued to be, persons either divine 
or heroic, above the level of historical life and borrowed from 
what was called the mythical past. The Persse of JGschylus, 
indeed, forms a splendid exception; but the two analogous 
dramas of his contemporary, Phrynichus—the Phcenissse and the 
capture of Miletus—were not successful enough to invite subse¬ 
quent tragedians to meddle with contemporary events. To 
three serious dramas or a trilogy—at first connected together by 
sequence of subject more or less loose, but afterwards unconnected 
and on distinct subjects, through an innovation introduced by 
SophoklSs, if not before—the tragic poet added a fourth or 
satyrical drama; the characters of which were satyrs, the com- 

1 The (Edipus TyTannus of SophoklSs rion, son of iEschylus, being fust, 
surpassed by tbB rival composition SophoklSs second. Yet these two 
of Philokl&s. The Medea of EuripidSs tragedies are the masterpieces now 
stood only third for the prize—Eupho- remaining of SophoklSs and EuripidSs. 
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panions of the god Dionysus, and other heroic or mythical 
persons exhibited in farce. He thus made up a total of four 
dramas or a tetralogy, which he got up and brought forward to 
contend for the prize at the festival. The expense of training the 
chorus and actors was chiefly furnished by the Choregi, wealthy 
citizens, of whom one was named for each of the ten tribes, and 
whose honour and vanity were greatly interested in obtaining the 
prize. At first, these exhibitions took place on a temporary 
stage, with nothing but wooden supports and scaffolding ; but 
shortly after the year 500 B.c., on an occasion when the poets 
dLschylus and Pratinas were contending for the prize, this stage 
gave way during the ceremony, and lamentable mischief was the 
result. After that misfortune, a permanent theatre of stone was 
provided. To what extent the project was realized before the 
invasion of Xerxes, we do not accurately know ; but after his 
destructive occupation of Athens, the theatre, if any existed pre¬ 
viously, would have to be rebuilt or renovated along with other 
injured portions of the city. 

It was under that great development of the power of Athens 
which followed the expulsion of Xerxes that the Abun(iailce 
theatre with its appurtenances attained full magnitude ttn&w 
and elaboration, and Attic tragedy its maximum of jggjjj 8 * 
excellence. SophoklSs gained his first victory over 
JEschylus in 468 B.C. ; the first exhibition of Euripides was in 
455 b.c. The names, though unhappily the names alone, of 
many other competitors have reached us : Philokles, who gained 
the prize even over the CEdipus Tyrannus of Sophokles; 
Euphorion son of -Eschylus, Xenoklls, and Nikomachus, all 
known to have triumphed over Euripides ; Neophron, Achseus, 
I5n, Agathon, and many more. The continuous stream of new 
tragedy, poured out year after year, was something new in the 
history of the Greek mind. If we could suppose all the ten 
tribes contending for tbe prize every year, there would be ten 
tetralogies (or sets of four dramas each, three tragedies and one 
satyrical farce) at the Dionysiac festival, and as many at the 
Lenaean. So great a number as sixty new tragedies composed 
every year 1 is not to be thought of ; yet we do not know what 

1 The careful examination of Wei- mates out the titles of eighty tragedies 
<jker (Griech. Tragodie, voL i. p. 76) unquestionably belonging to SophoklSs 
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was the usual number of competing tetralogies : it was at least 
three—since the first, second, and third are specified in the 
Didaskalies or Theatrical Records—and probably greater than 
three. It was rare to repeat the same drama a second time, unless 
after considerable alterations, nor would it be creditable to the 
liberality of a ChorSgus to decline the full cost of getting up a 
new tetralogy. Without pretending to determine with numerical 
accuracy how many dramas were composed in each year, the 
general fact of unexampled abundance in the productions of the 
tragic muse is both authentic and interesting. 

Moreover, what is not less important to notice, all this abun¬ 
dance found its way to the minds of the great body of 
bility of the citizens, not excepting even the poorest. For the 
to tie eatre theatre is said to have accommodated 30,000 persons i 1 
citizens here a § a * n ^ unsa f e to rely upon numerical accuracy, 
but we cannot doubt that it was sufficiently capacious 
to give to most of the citizens, poor as well as rich, ample oppor¬ 
tunity of profiting by these beautiful compositions. At first, the 
admission to the theatre was gratuitous; hut as the crowd, of 
strangers as well as freemen, was found both excessive and dis¬ 
orderly, the system was adopted of asking a price, seemingly at a 
time when the permanent theatre was put in complete order 
after the destruction caused by Xerxes. The theatre was let by 
contract to a manager who engaged to defray (either in whole or 
part) the habitual cost incurred by the state in the representation, 
and who was allowed to sell tickets of admission. At first it 
appears that the price of tickets was not fixed, so that the poor 
citizens were overbid, and could not get places. Accordingly 

—over and above the satyrical dramas tetralogies ; if hB could prevail upon 
in his Tetralogies. Welcker has the archon to gTant him a chorus, that 
considerably cut down the number is, thB opportunity of representing, 
admitted by previous authors, earned The Didaskalies took: no account of any 
by Fabricius as high as ITS, and even except such as gained the first, second, 
byBoeckh as high as 109 (Welcker, ut or third prize. Welcker gives the titles, 
sup. p. 62). and an approximative guess at the 

The number of dramas ascribed to contents, of 61 lost tragedies of the 
Euripides is sometimes 92, sometimes poet, besides th9 17 remaining (p. 
76. Elmsley fin his remarks on thB 443). 

Argument to the Medea, p. 72) thinks Aristarchus the tragedian is affirmed 

that even the larger of these numbers is by Suidas to have composed 70 
smaller than what Euripides probably tragedies, of which only two gained the 
composed; since the poet continued prize. As many as 120 compositions 
composing for 60 years, from 466 to 406 aTe ascribed to Neophron, 44 to Achseus, 
B.C., and was likely duiing each year 40 to Idn (Welcker, ib. p. 889). 
to have composed one, if not two, i Plato, Symposion, c. 8, p 175. 
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Perikl§s introduced a new system, fixing the price of places at 
three oboli (or half-a-drachina) for the better, and one obolus for 
the less good. As there were two days of representation, tickets 
covering both days were sold respectively for a drachma and two 
oboli. But in order that the poor citizens might be enabled to 
attend, two oboli were given out from the public treasure to each 
citizen (rich as well as poor, if they chose to receive it) on the 
occasion of the festival. A poor man was thus furnished with 
the means of purchasing his place and going to the theatre with¬ 
out cost, on both days, if he chose; or, if he preferred it, he might 
go on one day only, or might even stay away altogether and spend 
both the two oboli in any other manner. The higher price ob¬ 
tained for the better seats purchased by the richer citizens is 
here to be set against the sum disbursed to the poorer ; but we 
liave no data beiore us for striking the balance, nor can we tell 
how the finances of the state were affected by it . 1 

Such was the original Tlieorikon or festival-pay introduced 
by Penkles at Athens—a system of distributing the Tt , e&ri]EOa 
public money, gradually extending to other festivals or festival- 
in which there was no theatrical representation, and pay ' 
which in later times reached a mischievous excess, having begun 
at a time when Athens was full of money from foreign tribute, 
and continuing, with increased demand, at a subsequent time 
when she was comparatively poor and without extraneous re¬ 
sources. It is to be remembered that all these festivals were 
portions of the ancient religion, and that, according to the 
feelings of that time, cheerful and multitudinous assemblages 
were essential to the satisfaction of the god in whose honour the 
festival was celebrated. Such disbursements were a portion of 
the religious, even more than of the civil, establishment. Of the 
abusive excess which they afterwards reached, however, I shall 
speak hereafter : at present I deal with the Thediikon only in its 
primitive function and effect, of enabling all Athenians indis¬ 
criminately to witness the representation of the tragedies. 

1 "For these particulars, see chiefly a cannot think that more than twp 
learned and valuable compilation—G. oboli were given to any one citizen at 
0. Schneider, Das Attiscne Theater- the same festival; at least, not until 
Wesen, Weimar, 1S3B—furnished with the distributions became extended, in 
copious notes; though I do not fully times posterior to thB Thuty: see M. 
concur in all his details, and have Schneider's Book, p. 17; also Notes, 
differed from him on some points I 29—196. 
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We cannot doubt that the effect of these compositions upon the 
Effect of public sympathies, as well as upon the public judg- 
thetrage- ment and intelligence, must have been beneficial and! 
publfJ'mi'nd moralizing in a high degree. Though the subjects 
of Athens an( j p ersons are legendary, the relations between them 
are all human and simple—exalted above the level of humanity 
only in such measure as to present a stronger claim to the hearer’s 
admiration or pity. So powerful a body of poetical influence 
has probably never been brought to act upon the emotions of any 
other populationand when we consider the extraordinary beauty 
of these immortal compositions, which first stamped tragedy as a 
separate department of poetry, and gave to it a dignity never 
since reached, we shall be satisfied that the tastes, the sentiments, 
and the intellectual standard of the Athenian multitude must 
have been sensibly improved and exalted by such lessons. The 
reception of such pleasures through the eye and the ear, as well 
as amidst a sympathizing crowd, was a fact of no small import¬ 
ance in the mental history of the people. It contributed to exalt 
their imagination, like the grand edifices and ornaments added 
during the same period to their acropolis. Like them too, and 
even more than they, tragedy was the monopoly of Athens ,* for 
while tragic composers came thither from other parts of Greece 
(Acheeus from Eretria, and I6n from Chios, at a time when the 
Athenian empire comprised both those places) to exhibit their 
genius, nowhere else were original tragedies composed and acted, 
though hardly any considerable city was without a theatre. 1 

The three great tragedians—iEschylus, SophoklSs, and Euripi- 
JEschylus, des—distinguished above all their competitors, as well 
antLEuri- 8 ’ ^y contemporaries as by subsequent critics, are interest- 
pid&s — ing to us, not merely from the positive beauties of 

tions^f*" each, but also from the differences between them in 
tragedy. handling, style, and sentiment, and from the manner 

in which these differences illustrate the insensible modification of 
the Athenian mind. Though the subjects, persons, and events of 
tragedy always continued to be borrowed from the legendary 
world, and were thus kept above the level of contemporaneous 
life 2 —yet the dramatic manner of handling them is sensibly 

1 See Plato, LachSs, c. 0, p. 188 B.; s Upon this point, compare Welcker. 
and Welcker, Gnech. Tragol. p. 930. Grieck. TragijJ. voL ii. p. 1102. 
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modified, even in Sophokl&s as compared with JiJschylus—and 
still more in Euripides, by the atmosphere of democracy, poli¬ 
tical and judicial contention, and philosophy, encompassing and 
acting upon the poet. 

In iEschylus, the ideality belongs to the handling no less than 
to the subjects : the passions appealed to are the masculine and 
violent, to the exclusion of Aphrodite and her inspirations : 1 the 
figures are vast and majestic, but exhibited only in half-light and 
in shadowy outline : the speech is replete with bold metaphor 
and abrupt transition—“grandiloquent even to a fault” (as 
Quintilian remarks), and often approaching nearer to Oriental 
vagueness than to Grecian perspicuity. In Sophokl&s, there is 
evidently a closer approach to reality and common life: the 
range of emotions is more varied, the figures are more distinctly 
seen, and the action more fully and conspicuously worked out 
Not only we have a more elaborate dramatic structure, but a 
more expanded dialogue, and a comparative simplicity of 
speech like that of living Greeks : and we find too a certain 
admixture of rhetorical declamation, amidst the greatest poetical 
beauty which the Grecian drama ever attained. But when 
we advance to Euripides, this rhetorical element becomes 
still more prominent and developed. The ultra-natural 
sublimity of the legendary characters disappears; love and 
compassion are invoked to a degree which iEschylus would have 
deemed inconsistent with the dignity of the heroic person: 
moreover there are appeals to the reason, and argumentative 
controversies, which that grandiloquent poet would have despised 
as petty and forensic cavils. And—what was worse still, judging 
from the JEschylean point of view—there was a certain novelty 
of speculation, an intimation of doubt on reigning opinions, 
and an air of scientific refinement, often spoiling the poetical 
effect. 

Such differences betweem these three great poets are doubtless 
referable to the working of Athenian politics and Athenian 
philosophy on the minds of the two latter. In Sophokles, we 
may trace the companion of Herodotus 2 —in Euripides, the hearer 

i See Aristophan. Ran. 1046. The In this renunciation of Aphrodite. 
Antigone (780 uq .) and the Trachini® 2 The comparison of HBrodot. iii. 
(498) are sufficient evidence that 119 with Soph. Antig. 905 proves a 
Sophokl&s did not agree withiEschylus community ot thought which seems to 
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of Anaxagoras, Sokrates, and Prodibua \ 1 in. both, the familiarity’ 
with that wide-spread popularity of speech, and real, serious 
debate of politicians and competitors before the dikastery, which 
both had ever before their eyes, but which the genius of Sopho- 
klls knew how to keep in due subordination to his grand 
poetical purpose. 

The transformation of the tragic muse from ^Eschylus to 
Popularity EuripidSs is the more deserving of notice, as it shows 
from?* us k° w Attic tra S e( iy served as the natural prelude 
pendituTe and encouragement to the rhetorical and dialectical 
onThe 67 age which was approaching. But the democracy, 
festivals, w hi c h thus insensibly modified the tragic drama, 
imparted a new life and ampler proportions to the comic ; both 
the one and the other being stimulated by the increasing pros¬ 
perity and power of Athens during the Jast half century following 
480 b.c. Not only was the affluence of strangers and visitors to 
Athens continually augmenting, but wealthy men were easily 
found to incur the expense of training the chorus and actors. 
There was no manner 6f employing wealth which seemed so 
appropriate to Grecian feeling, or tended so much to procure 
influence and popularity to its possessors, as that of contributing 
to enhance the magnificence of the national and religious 
festivals. 2 This was the general sentiment both among rich and 
among poor ; nor is there any criticism more unfounded than that 
which represents such an obligation as hard and oppressive upon 


me hardly explicable in any other way. 
Which of the two obtained the thought 
from the other we cannot determine 

The reason given, by a woman whose 
father and mother were dead, for 
preferring a brother either to husband 
or child—that she might find another 
husband and have another child, but 
•could not possibly have another 
brother—is certainly not a little 
far-fetched 

1 See Valchenaei, Diatribe in Eurip. 
Frag. c. 23. Quintilian, who had before 
him many more tragedies than those 
which we now possess, remarks how 
much more useful was the Btudy of 
EuripidSs, than that of JSschylus or 
Sophoklfis, to a young man preparing 
himself for forensic oratory 

“ ELlud quidein nemo non fate&tur, 
iis qui se ad agendum comparaverint, 


utiliorem longe Euripidem fore. Nam- 
qua is et vi et sermone (quo ipsum 
reprehenduut quibus gravitas et co¬ 
thurnus et sonus Sophoclis videtnr 
esse sublimior) magis accedit oratorio 
generi: et seutentus densus, et rebus 
ipsis; et in iis quse a sapientibns 
tradita sunt, psene ipsis par; et in 
dicendo et TBspondendo cuilibet 
eorum, qui fuerunt in foro diserti, 
comparandus. In affectibus vero turn 
omnibus minis, turn in iis qui mise- 
ratione constant, facile prsecipuus.” 
(QuintiJ. Inst. Orat. x. 1.) 

3 Aristophan. Plutus, 1100 

nAovTu yap eorl rouro avp.^oputTarov t 
Haieiv ayuivai yvp.vucovs real fjLova’tKOvs. 

Compare the speech of Alkibiadds, 
Thuc. vi. 16, and Theophrastus ap. 
Cic. de Officiis, ii. 16. 
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rich men. Most of them spent more than they were legally 
compelled to spend in this way, from the desire of exalting their 
popularity. The only real sufferers were the people, considered 
as interested in a just administration of law ; since it was a 
practice which enabled many rich men to acquire importance 
who had no personal qualities to deserve it—and which provided 
them with a stock of factitious merits to be pleaded before the 
Dikastery, as a set-off against substantive accusations. 

The full splendour of the comic Muse was considerably later 

than that of the tragic. Even down to 460 B.c. (about an( j 

the time when PenklSs and Ephialt^s introduced deveiop- 

A ment of 

their constitutional reforms), there was not a single Comedy at 
comic poet of eminence at Athens ; nor was there Athens ' 
apparently a single undisputed Athenian comedy before that 
date, which survived to the times of the Alexandrine critics. 
Magnus, Krates, and Kratmus—probably also ChionidSs and 
EkphanddSa 1 —all belong to the period beginning about (Olym¬ 
piad 80 or) 460 B.c.; that is, the generation preceding Aristo¬ 
phanes, whose first composition dates in 427 B.c. The condition 
and growth of Attic comedy before this period seems to have 
been unknown even to Aristotle, who intimates that the archon 
did not begin to grant a chorus for comedy, or to number it 
among the authoritative solemnities of the festival, until long 
after the practice had been established for tragedy. Thus the 
comic chorus in-that early time consisted of volunteers, without 
any choregus publicly assigned to bear tlie expense of teaching 
them or getting up the piece—so that there was little motive for 
authors to bestow care or genius in the preparation of tlieir song, 
dance, and scurrilous monody or dialogue. The exuberant revelry 
of the phallic festival and procession—with full licence of scoffing 
at any one present, which the god Dionysus was supposed to 
enjoy—and with the most plain-spoken grossness as well in 
language as in ideas—formed the primitive germ, which under 
Athenian genius ripened into the old comedy. 2 It resembled in 

1 See Meineke, Hist. Critic. Comicor. a See, respecting these licentious 
Grsecor. vol. l. p. 20 seq. processions in connexion with the 

Grysar and Mr. Clinton, following Iambus and Archilochus, voL in. of 
Suidas, place ChionidSs before the this History, ch. xxix. p. 304. 

Persian invasion ; but the words of Aristotle (Poetic, c. 4) tells us that 
Aristotle rather countenance the later these phallic processions, with liberty 
date (Poetic, c 3). to thB leadeia (ot e£apxovTes) of scoffing 
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many respects the satyric drama of the tragedians, but was 
distinguished from it by dealing not merely with the ancient 
mythical stories and persons, but chiefly with contemporary men 
and subjects of common life—dealing with them often, too, under 
their real names, and with ridicule the most direct, poignant, and 
scornful. We see clearly how fair a field Athens would offer for 
this species of composition, at a time when the bitterness of 
political contention ran high—when the city had become a centre 
for novelties from every part of Greece—when tragedians, rhetors, 
and philosophers were acquiring celebrity and incurring odium 
—and when the democratical constitution laid open all the 
details of political and judicial business, as well as all the first 
men of the state, not merely to universal criticism, but also to 
unmeasured libel. 

Out of all the once abundant compositions of Attic comedy, 
Comic poeta not hhig has reached us except eleven plays of Aristo- 
to 6 phjmti—’ That poet himself singles out Magnus, 

Kratmus, Krates, and Kratinus, among predecessors whom 
he describes as numerous, for honourable mention; 
as having been frequently, though not uniformly, successful. 


at every oub, still continued in many 
cities of Greece in his time: see Herod, 
v. S3, ami Semus apud Athenseum, xiv. 
p. 622 ; also the striking description of 
the rural Dionysia in the “ Acharueis ” 
of Aristophanes, 235, 255, 1115. The 
scoffing was a part of the festival, and 
supposed to he agreeable to Dionysus 
—toIs Aiomicrioiff i<j)eifxevov outo Spav • 
leal to crfcuffifia fiepos ti cSo/cei tyjs eop- 
k at o 6eoff l(tu? x ai P EL , 0iAoyeA*)s 

Ti? &v (Lucian, Pis cat or. c. 25). Com¬ 
pare AxistophanSs, Eanse, 367, where 
the poet seems to imply that no one 
has a right to complain of being ridi¬ 
culed in the TraTpioi? TeAerais Aioimictou. 

The Greek word for comedy— ku- 
nw&ia.,To KLifiuScZv —at least in its early 
sense, had reference to a bitter, insult¬ 
ing, criminative ridicule: tctan^Sclv koX 
fcoickiff Keyeiv (Xenophfln, Bepub. Ath. ii, 

23)-—K;aio7yo/Doi)pTaff ts Kai JcwjLwaSo-uvTas 

aAA7jAQvff koX aicrxpoKoyovvras (Plato de 
Bepub. iii. 8, p. 332). A remarkable 
definition of KujaaiSia appears in Bek- 
ker*s Anecdota^ Grseca, ii. 747, 10— 
KafitpSCa etrnyii iv /leVu Aoov Karqyopfa, 
■rjyovv 6i]p.otrCevtrts —“ public exposure 
to scorn before the assembled people”: 


and this idea of it as a penal visitation 
of evil-doers is preserved in Platonins 
and the anonymous writers on comedy, 
prefixed to Aristophanes. The defini¬ 
tion which Aristotle (Poetic, c. 11) gives 
of it is too mild for the primitive 
comedy, for he tells us himself that 
Krates, immediately preceding Aristo¬ 
phanes, was the first author who de¬ 
parted from the taja/Suc?) iSea; this 
“iambic vein” was originally the com¬ 
mon character. It doubtless included 
every variety of ridicule, from innocent 
mirth to scornful contempt and odium; 
but the predominant character tended 
decidedly to the latter. 

Compare WjlL Schneider, Attisches 
Tbeater-Wesen, Notes, pp. 22—25 ; 
Bemhardy, Griechische Literatur, 
sect. 67, p. 292. 

Flogel (in his History of Comic Lite¬ 
rature! speaking of the unsparing wit 
of Rabelais, gives a notice and speci¬ 
mens of the general coarseness of style 
which marked all the productions of 
that author’s time—mysteries, masks, 
sermons, &c., “the habit of calling all 
things by their simplest and most direct 
names,” <fec. 



CHAP. LXVH. COMIC POETS BEFORE ARISTOPHANES—KRATIn|^ II 

Kratinus appears to have been not only the most copious, Info 
also tbe most distinguished, among all those who preceded 
Aristophanes : a list comprising Hermippus, TelekleidSs, and the 
other bitter assailants of Periklls. It was Kratinus who first 
extended and systematized the licence of the phallic festival, and 
the “careless laughter of the festive crowd,” 1 into a drama of 
regular structure, with actors three in number, according to the 
analogy of tragedy. Standing forward, against particular persons 
exhibited or denounced by their names, with a malignity of 
personal slander not inferior to the Iambist Archilochus, and 
with an abrupt and dithyrambic style somewhat resembling 
JEschvlus, Kratinus made an epoch in comedy as the latter had 
made in tragedy; but was surpassed by Aristophanes as much 
as jEschylus had been surpassed by Sophokles. We are told that 
his compositions were not only more rudely bitter and exten¬ 
sively libellous than those of Aristophanls, 3 but also destitute of 
that richness of illustration and felicity of expression which 
pervades all the wit of the latter, whether good-natured or 
malignant. In Kratinus, too, comedy first made herself felt as a 
substantive agent and partisan in the political warfare of Athens. 
He espoused the cause of Kim6n against Perikl§s ; 9 eulogizing the 
former, while he bitterly derided and vituperated the latter. 
Hermippus, Telekleidls, and most of the contemporary comic 
writers followed the same political line in assailing that great 
man, together with those personally connected with him, 
Aspasia and Anaxagoras ; indeed Hermippus was the person who 
indicted Aspasia for impiety before the Dikastery. But the 
testimony of Aristophanes 4 shows that no comic writer of the 
time of PeriklSs equalled Kratinus either in vehemence of libel 
or in popularity. 


1 Xalp', & fjLty* axpeLDy&u; SjuuXe rats 

cirtpSaus, 

Tv}s yfieTep a? <rofiZas Kpirqs apurre 
irdvrwv, &C. 

Kratini Fragm. Incert. 51; Meineke, 
Fr. Com. Grsecor. ii. p. 193. 

2 Respecting Kratinus, see Pla- 
tonius and the other writers on the 
Attic comedy, prefixed to Aristo¬ 
phanes in Bekker’s edition, pp. vi. ix. 
xi. xiii. &c.; also Meineke, Hiatoria 
Comic. Crsec. vol. i. p. 50 seq. 


. . , Ov yip, uttrirep *ApLOTO</>avTjr, 
ciriTpsxeiv ttjv vapor tois <r/cupi/jux<ri. ttolel 
(KpaTtVDff), aAA: air A. is, /cal, icari tt)*' 
TrapDijaiW, yvp-vff rff /ee<f>ciAj 7 rtflij- 
ct ris (3\ao‘$ri p.Cas /eari rwv ap. ap- 
ravovTWv. 

2 See Kratinus—’ApxiAoxcn—Frag. 1, 
and Plutarch, Kira&n, 10. -ff wp-taBLa 
TroAiTevffTai iv to Iff Bpap.a<ri k»l d>i\o(ro- 
0et, if twv irepl rbv Kparli'oi'/cal ’Apurro- 
<j)o.vyjv /cal EvitoAli/, Sec. (Dionys Halik 
Ars Rhetoric, c. 11) 

4 Aiistophan. Equit. 525 »eq. 
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citizens by 
name in 
Comedy- 
forbidden 
for a time- 
then 

renewed— 
Krat£s and 
the milder 
■Comedy. 


It is remarkable that in 440 b.o. a law was passed forbidding 
Exposure of com ^ c aut hors to ridicule any citizen by name in 

_-i-their compositions, which prohibition, however, was 

rescinded after two years—an interval marked by the 
rare phenomenon of a lenient comedy from Kratinus . 1 
Such enactment denotes a struggle in the Athenian 
mind, even at that time, against the mischief of 
making the Dionysiac festival an occasion for 
unmeasured libel against citizens publicly named and 
probably themselves present. And there was another style of 
comedy taken up by Krates, distinct from the Iambic or Archi- 
lochian vein worked by Kratinus, in which comic incident was 
attached to fictitious characters and woven into a story, without 
recourse to real individual names or direct personality. This 
species of comedy (analogous to that which Epicharmus had 
before exhibited at Syracuse) was continued by Pherekrates as 
the successor of KratSs. Though for a long time less popular 
and successful than the poignant food served up by Kratinus and 
others, it became finally predominant after the close of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war, by the gradual transition of what is called the 
Old Comedy into the Middle and New Comedy. 

But it is in Aristophan§s that the genius of the old libellous 
Aristo- comedy appears in its culminating perfection. At 
phanga. least we k aye beforg us 0 f hi s WO rks to enable 

us to appreciate bis merits ; though perhaps Eupolis, Ameipsias, 
Phrynicus, Plato (Comicus), and others, who contended against 
him at the festivals with alternate victory and defeat, would be 
found to deserve similar praise, if we possessed their compositions. 
Never, probably, will the full and unshackled force of comedy he 
so exhibited again. Without having Aristophanes actually before 
us, it would have been impossible to imagine the unmeasured 
and unsparing licence of attack assumed by the old comedy upon 
the gods, the institutions, the politicians, philosophers, poets, 
private citizens specially named, and even the women, whose life 


1 A comedy called ’OSumrets (plur. 
numb, corresponding to the title of 
another of his comedies—’Ap*<!\oyo 1 ). 
It had a chorus, as one of the frag¬ 
ments shows, hut few or no chonc 
songs; nor any Parabasis, or address 
by the chorus, assuming the person of 


the poet, to the spectators. 

Sbb Bergk, De Reliquiis Comced. 
Antig. p. 142 sej.: Mein eke, Frag. 
Cratini, voL ii. p. 93, 'Ofiuoreis ‘ com¬ 
pare also the first volume of the 
same work, p. 43; also Runkel, Cratini 
Fragm. p. 38 (Leips. 1827). 
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was entirely domestic, of Athens. With this universal liberty in 
respect of subject there is combined a poignancy of derision and 
satire, a fecundity of imagination and variety of turns, and a 
richness of poetical expression, such as cannot be surpassed, and 
such as fully explains the admiration expressed for him by the 
philosopher Plato, who in other respects must have regarded him 
with unquestionable disapprobation. His comedies are popular 
in the largest sense of the word, addressed to the entire body of 
male citizens on a day consecrated to festivity, and providing for 
them amusement or derision with a sort of drunken abundance, 
out of all persons or things standing in any way prominent 
before the public eye. The earliest comedy of Aristophanes was 
exhibited in 427 b.c., and his Muse continued for a long time* 
prolific, since two of the dramas now remaining belong to an 
epoch eleven years after the Thirty and the renovation of the 
democracy—about 392 b.c. After that renovation, however (as 
I have before remarked), the unmeasured sweep and libellous 
personality of the old comedy was gradually discontinued; the 
comic Chorus was first cut down and afterwards suppressed, so as 
to usher in what is commonly termed the Middle Comedy, 
without any Chorus at all. The “Plutus 33 of Aristophanes 
indicates some approach to this new phase ; but his earlier and 
more numerous comedies (from the “Achameis 33 in 425 b.c. to 
the “Frogs” in 405 B,a, only a few months before the fatal 
battle of jEgospotami) exhibit the continuous, unexhausted, 
untempered flow of the stream first opened by Kratinus. 

Such abundance both of tragic and comic poetry, each of first- 
rate excellence, formed one of the marked features of comedy in 
Athenian life, and became a powerful instrument in its effect 
popularizing new combinations of thought with Athenian 
variety and elegance of expression. While the tragic 
Muse presented the still higher advantage of inspiring elevated 
and benevolent sympathies, more was probably lost than gained 
by the lessons of the comic Muse, not only bringing out keenly 
all that was really ludicrous or contemptible in tbe phenomena 
of the day, but manufacturing scornful laughter, quite as often 
out of that which was innocent or even meritorious as well as 
out of boundless private slander. The “Knights 33 and the 
“ Wasps 33 of Aristophanes, however, not to mention other plays* 
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are a standing evidence of one good point in the Athenian 
character—that they bore with good-natured indulgence the full 
outpouring of ridicule and even of calumny interwoven with it, 
■upon those democratical institutions to which they were sincerely 
-attached. The democracy was strong enough to tolerate un¬ 
friendly tongues either in earnest or in jest ; the reputations of 
men who stood conspicuously forward in politics, on whatever 
side, might also be considered as a fair mark for attacks, inasmuch 
as that measure of aggressive criticism, which is tutelary and 
indispensable, cannot be permitted without the accompanying 
-evil, comparatively much smaller, of excess and injustice j 1 
though even here we may remark that excess of bitter personality 
is among the most conspicuous sins of Athenian literature gene¬ 
rally. But the warfare of comedy, in the persons of Aristophanes 
-and other composers, against philosophy, literature, and eloquence, 
in the name of those good old times of ignorance, “when an 
Athenian seaman knew nothing more than how to call for his 
barley-cake, and cry Yo-ho,” 2 and the retrograde spirit which 
induces them to exhibit moral turpitude as the natural con¬ 
sequence of the intellectual progress of the age, are circumstances 
going far to prove an unfavourable and degrading influence of 
’Comedy on the Athenian mind. 

In reference to individual men, and to SokratSs 3 especially, the 


i Aristophanes boasts that he was 
the first comic composer who selected, 
.great and powerful men for his objects 
of attack : his predecessors (he affirms) 
had meddled only^ with small vermin 
and rags (ey ra paxta a-KiairrovTa p iel 7 
xal toIs cf)0eip<rlv vohejjLoCvras) (Pac. 724 
—736;Vesp 1030). 

Hut this cannot be true in point of 
fact, since we know that no man was 
more bitterly assailed by the comic 
authors of bis day than JPeriklSs. It 
ought to be added that, though Aristo¬ 
phanes doubtless attacked -the power¬ 
ful men, he did not leave the smaller 
persons unmolested. 

- Aristophan. Ban. 1067 (also Vesp. 
1005). JSschylus reproaches Euri¬ 
pides— 

Elt afl haXlav itriTrjSsvtra.1 xaX trrtiifivktav 
eSCSa^a-Sf 

*H ’£exevunrcv top re TraAatOTpap, /cal 
Tap srvyas iveTpufre 

Twv fieipcuciiiiv arTbifJivXXofLivtQV, /cal Toi/p 
irapahovs ave /ret(rev 


’AvrayopcveLv to ls apxovtrtv. /catrot t6t e 
y\ Tjvuc' eyw 

Ov k TfirCarT avr* aXtC jit a £ a v /e a- 

Aetrai /cal puirn-airal eliretv. 

To pvirirairai seems to have been 
the peculiar cry or chorus of the sea¬ 
men on ship-board, probably when some 
joint pull or effect of force was re¬ 
quired : compare Vespsa. 909. 

3 See about the effect on the estima¬ 
tion of SokiatSs, Ranke, Commentat. 
de Vita. Aristophanis, p. cdxli. ; Plato, 
Apol. Sokrat, pp. 18—19. 

Compare also the remarks of Cicero 
(De Repub. iv. 11; voL iv. p. 476, ed 
Orell.) upon the old Athenian comedy 
and its unrestrained licence. The laws 
of the Twelve Tables at Borne con¬ 
demned to death any one who composed 
and published libellous verses against 
the reputation of another citizen. 

Among the constant butts of Aristo¬ 
phanes and the other comic composers 
was the dithyrambic poet Kinesias, 
upon whom they discharged their wit 
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Athenians seem to have been unfavourably biassed by the misap¬ 
plied wit and genius of Aristophanes in “The Clouds,” Mistaken 
aided by other Comedies of Ameipsias and Eupolis ; ^conSc* 
but on the general march of politics, philosophy, or writers, 
letters, these composers had little influence. Nor witnesses or 
were they ever regarded at Athens in the light in just critics, 
which they are presented to us by modem criticism—as men 
of exalted morality, stem patriotism, and genuine discernment of 
the true interests of their country—as animated by large and 
steady views of improving their fellow-citizens, but compelled, m 
consequence of prejudice or opposition, to disguise a far-sighted 
political philosophy under the veil of satire—as good judges of 
the most debateable questions, such as the prudence of making 
war or peace—and excellent authority to guide us in appreciating 
the merits or demerits of their contemporaries, insomuch that the 
victims of their lampoons are habitually set down as worthless 
men. 1 There cannot be a greater misconception of the old comedy 


and bitterness, not simply as an in¬ 
different poet, but also on the ground 
of his alleged impiety, his' thin and 
feeble bodily frame, ana his wretched 
health. We see the effect of such 
denunciations in a speech of the orator 
Lysias, composed on behalf of Phanias, 
against whom Kinesias had brought 
an indictment or Graphs Paranomfin. 
Phamas treats these abundant lam¬ 
poons as if they were good evidence 
against the character of Kinesias— 

9avfjui.fr S* el fjLTf /9apeci)<r ifteperc art Kivtj- 
triws iarlv 6 rot? vofiois 0o7j0os, o v yp-els 
iravre y eirL«TTao - 0e a<re0rf<7Ta.TOV iirdvrtav 
ical irapavop.ioTaTOv yeyovevai. oi»x 
■e«rriv a Totavra irepi 9eoi>$ e^afiapTaviov, 
a to Ij p.ev aAAoiy airxpov eon xal Ae- 
riav KujiAu $ oScS a crx a A. to v 6* 
aKoversKad' e < a. tr to v evtavTov: 
see Lysias, Fragm. 31, ed. Better; 
Athenaeus, xii. p. 551. 

Dr Thirl wall estimates more lightly 
than I do the effect of these abundant 
libels of the old comedy: see his review 
of the Attic tragedy and comedy in a 
very excellent chapter of his History 
of Greece, ch xvn vol. iii. p. 42. 

1 The view which I am here combat¬ 
ing is very general among the German 
wiiters , in proof of which I may point 
to three of the ablest recent critics on 
the old comedy—Bergt, Memeke, and 
Ranke—all most useful writers for the 
understanding of Aristophanes. 


Respecting Kratinus, Bergk ob¬ 
serves—“ Erat enim Cratinus, panter 
atque, ceteri pnneipts antiques c amcedice, 
vir egregie moratus, idemque antiqui 
mons teuax. . . . Cam Cratinns quasi 
divmitus vidertt ex hac hbertate mox 
tanquam ex stirpe aliqud nimiam 
licentiam existere et nasci, statim his 
initiis graviter adversatus est, vide- 
turque Cimonem tanquam exemplum 
bom et honesti civis proposnisse,” &c. 

“Nam Cratinus cum esset magno 
ingenio et eximid morum g\ amtate, aeger- 
rime tulit rem pubheam praeceps in 
pemiciem mere: omnem igitur operam 
atque omne studium eo contulit, ut 
imagine ipsius vitcs ante oculos positd 
omneg et res divines et humance emenda- 
rentur, hommumque animi ad honestatem. 
colendam incenderentur. Hoc sibi 
primus et proposuit Cratinus, et pro- 
positum strenue persecutus est. Sed si 
ipsam Veritatem, citrus imago oculis 
obverseJbatur, oculis subjetisset, verendwm, 
erat ne tcedio obrueret eos qui spectarent , 
nihilque prorsus eorum, quae summo 
studia persequebatur, obtineret. 
Quare eximid, quddam arte pulchram 
efiigiem hilaremque formam finxit, ita 
tamen nt ad veritatem sublimemque 
ejus speciem referret omnia : sic cum 
ludicns miscet seria, ut et vulgus 
haberet qut delectaretur; et qui plus 
ingenio valerent, ipsam veritatem, quae 
ex omnibus fabulariim partibus per- 
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than to regard it in this point of view ; yet it is astonishing how 
many subsequent writers (from Diod6rus and Plutarch down to 
the present day) have thought themselves entitled to deduce their 
facts of Grecian history, and their estimate of Grecian men. 


luceret, menfce et cogitation e compre- 
henderent.” . . “ Jamvero Cratinum 
in fabulis componeniis id unice specta* 
visse quod esget verum, ne veteres quidem 
Iatuit. . . . Aristophanes autem idem 
et 8ecutu3 semper est et ssepe professus.” 
(Bergt, de Reliquiis Comced. Antiq 
pp. 1, 10, 20, 233, <fcc.) 

The cnticism of Ranke (Com- 
mentatio de Vita Aristophaois, pp. 

CCXLI, CCCXIY, CCCXLII, CCCLXIX, 

ccclxxiii, cdxxxiv, &c .) adopts the 
same strain of eulogy as to the lofty 
and virtuous purposes of Aristophanis. 
Compare also the eulogy bestowed by 
Meineke on the monitorial value of the 
comedy (Historia Comic Greec. pp 3P, 
50, 165, &c), and similar praises by 
Westermann—Geschichte der Bered- 
samkeit in Griechenland und Rom, 
sect. 36. 

In one of the arguments prefixed to 
the “Pax” of Aristophan&s, the author 
is so full of the conception of these 
poets as public instructors or advisers, 
that he tells us, absurdly enough, they 
were for that reason called 3 1 <5 a o-k b - 

Aot—oiifiei/ yap Tup.j3ovktiiv SieV>spov 
o9«v av rovr icai 818 aa k d\ov s cin/op,a- 
£ov ■ cm navra to 7rpo(r0op(i Sea, 
ipapaTUv aim vs eSCSatr/tov Qj. 
244, ed. Bekk.). 

“Eupolis, atque Cratinus, Aristopha- 
nesqne poetse, 

Atque alii, quorum Comoedia prise a 
virorum est, 

Si quis erat dignus describi, quod 
malus, aul fur, 

Aut moechus for at, aut sicarius, aut 
alioqui 

Famosus, multa cum libertate nota* 
bant.” 

This is the early judgment of Horace 
(Serin. i. 4,1): his later opinion on the 
Fescennma, licentia, which was the 
same in spirit as the old Grecian 
comedy, is much more judicious 
(Epistol. ii. 1, 145): compare Art. 
Poetic. 224. To assume that the 
persons derided or vilified by these 
comic authors must always have de¬ 
served what was said of them is indeed 
a striking evidence of the value of the 
maxim—“ Fortiter calumniare; sem¬ 
per aliquid restat”. "Without doubt 


theiT indiscriminate libel sometimes 
wounded a suitable subject—m what 
proportion of cases, we have no means 
of determining; but the perusal of 
AnstophanSs tends to justify the 
epithets which Lucian puts into the 
mouth of Dialogic respecting Aristo¬ 
phanes and Eupolis—not to favour the 
opinion* of the authors whom I have 
cited above (Lucian, Jov. Accus vol. ii. 
p. 832). He calls Eupolis and Ansto- 
phanSs SeLVOi)? avSpas e7n.KepTop.rj (rat ra 
cefjLVa. KO.I xAeimirat ra /caAtoj e^om. 

When we notice what AristophanSs 
himself says respecting the other comic 
poets, his predecessors and contem¬ 
poraries, we shall find it far from 
countenancing the exalted censorial 
function which Bergk and others 
ascribe to them (see the Parabaais in 
the ^ubes, 530 seq., and in the Pax, 
723). It seems especially preposterous 
to conceive Kratinus in mat character, 
of whom what we chiefly know is his- 
habit of drunkenness, and the down¬ 
right, unadorned vituperation in which 
he indulged: see the Fragments and 
story of his last play—HvnVi) (in 
Meineke, vol ii. p. 116; also Meineke, 
vol. l, p. 48 seq.). 

Memeke copies (n. 46) from Suidas a 
statement (v. ’Eh-clov SejAcSrepo?) to the 
effect that Kratinus was r a£Capx ot 
TTjffOti/i7t53?0vA.Tis. He construes 
this as a real fact; but there can hardly 
be a doubt that it is only a joke made by 
his contemporary comedians upon his 
fondness for wine, and not one of the 
worst among the many such jests which 
seem to have been then current. 
Runkel also, another editor of the 
Fragments of Kratinus (Cratini Frag¬ 
ment, Leips., 1827^p. 2—M. M. Runkel), 
construes this TttfLttpxos’Tiijs Ou'tjiSos^v- 
as if it were a senous function; 
though he tells us about the general 
character of Kratinus—“De Vita ipsa 
etmonbus psene nihil die ere possumus: 
hoc solum constat , Cmtwum poculis et 
puerorum amori valde deditum fuisse ”, 

Great numbers of Aristophanic jests, 
have been transcribed as senous matter- 
of-fact, and have found their way into 
Grecian history. Whoever follows 
chapter vii. of K. F. Hermann’s 
Griechische Staats-Altertliiimer, con- 
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events, and institutions, from the comedies of Aristophanes, 
Standing pre-eminent as the latter does in comic genius, his point 
of view is only so much the more determined by the ludicrous 
associations suggested to his fancy, so that he thus departs the 
more widely from the conditions of a faithful witness or candid 
critic. He presents himself to provoke the laugh, mirthful or 
spiteful, of the festival crowd, assembled for the gratification of 
these emotions, and not with any expectation of serious or reason¬ 
able impressions. 1 Nor does he at all conceal how much he is 
mortified by failure; like the professional jester, or “laughter- 
maker,” at the banquets of rich Athenian citizens, 2 the parallel of 
AristophanSs as to purpose, however unworthy of comparison in 
every other respect. 

This rise and development of dramatic poetry in Greece—so 
abundant, so varied, and so rich in genius—belongs to Aversion of 
the fifth century B.c. It had been in the preceding Immawhen 
century nothing more than an unpretending graft nascent, 
upon the primitive chorus, and was then even denounced by 
Soldn (or in the dictum ascribed to SolSn) as a vicious novelty, 
tending—by its simulation of a false character, and by its effusion 
of sentiments not genuine or sincere—to corrupt the integrity of 
human dealings ; 3 a charge of corruption not unlike that which 
Aristophanes worked up a century afterwards, in his “ Clouds,” 
against physics, rhetoric, and dialectics, in the person of Sokrates. 
But the properties of the graft had overpowered and subordinated 
those of the original stem; so that dramatic poetry was now a 


tamin# the Inner e GeschicJite of thB 
Athenian democracy, will see the most 
sweeping assertions made against the 
demo era tical institutions on the autho¬ 
rity of passages of Aristophanes : the 
same is the case with several of the 
other most learned German manuals 
of Grecian affairs. 

1 Horat. dB Art. Poetic. 212—224. 

“Indoctus q[nid enim saperet, liberque 
laborum, 

Rustieus urbano confusus, turpis 
honesto ? . . . 

Dlecebris erat et grata, novitate 
moi andus 

Spectator, functusque sacris, et potns, 
et exlex.” 

2 See the Farabasis of AristophanSs 
m the Nub as (535 nq.) and in the 


Vespre (1015—1045) 

Compare also the description of 
Philippus the YffAtiiToirDtoy or Jester in 
the Symposion of Xenoph&n; most of 
which is extremely Avi&tophamc, ii. 
10, 14. The comic point of view is 
assumed throughout that piece; and 
Sokrates is introduced on one occasion 
as apologizing for the intrusion of^a 
serious reflection (tq crTrouBaLoAo'yeiv, 
viii. 41). The same is the casB 
thioughout much of the Symposion of 
Plato; though the scheme and pur¬ 
pose of this latter are very difficult to 
follow. 

J Plutarch, Solon, c. 29. Compare 
the same general view, set forth in 
Plato, Legg iv. p 719 C. SeB the 
pievious volumes of this History, ,ch. 
xxi and ch xxix. 

-2 
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■distinct form, subject to laws of its own, and shining with 
splendour equal, if not superior, to the elegiac, choric, lyric, and 
epic poetry which constituted the previous stock of the Grecian 
world. 

Such transformations in the poetry—or, to speak more justly, 
in the literature, for before the year 500 B.o. the two 
expressions were equivalent—of Greece were at once 
products, marks, and auxiliaries in the expansion of 
the national mind. Our minds have now become 
familiar with dramatic combinations, which have 
ceased to be peculiar to any special form or conditions of political 
society. But if we compare the fifth century B.c. with that 
which preceded it, the recently born drama will be seen to have 
been a most important and impressive novelty : and so assuredly 
it would have been regarded by Solon, the largest mind of his 
own age, if he could have risen again a century and a quarter 
after his death, to witness the Antigon§ of Sophokles, the Medea 
of Euripides, or the Archameis of Aristophanes. 

Its novelty does not consist merely m the high order of 
imagination and judgment required for the construction of a 
drama at once regular and effective. This, indeed, is no small 
addition to Grecian poetical celebrity as it stood in the days of 
Sol6n, Alkaeus, Sappho, and Stesichorus ; hut we must remember 
that the epical structure of the Odyssey, so ancient and long 
acquired to the Hellenic world, implies a reach of architectonic 
talent quite equal to that exhibited in the most symmetrical 
drama of Sophokles. The great innovation of the dramatists 
consisted in the rhetorical, the dialectical, and the ethical spirit 
which they breathed into their poetry. Of all this, the un¬ 
developed germ doubtless existed in the previous epic, lyric, and 
gnomic composition \ hut the drama stood distinguished from all 
three by bringing it out into conspicuous amplitude, and making 
dt the substantive means of effect. Instead of recounting exploits 
achieved or sufferings undergone by the heroes—instead of pouring 
out his own single-minded impressions in reference to some given 
event or juncture—the tragic poet produces the mythical persons 
themselves, to talk, discuss, accuse, defend, confute, lament, 
threaten, advise, persuade, or appease, among one another, but 
before the audience. In the drama (a singular misnomer) nothing 


Dramatic 
poetry as 
•compared 
■with the 
former 
kinds of 
poetry. 
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is actually done : all is talk, assuming what is done as passing, or 
as having passed, elsewhere. The dramatic poet, speaking con¬ 
tinually, hut each moment through a different character, carries 
on the purpose of each of his characters by words calculated to 
influence the other characters and appropriate to each successive 
juncture. Here are rhetorical exigences from beginning to end 
while since the whole interest of the piece turns upon some 
contention or struggle carried on by speech—since debate, con¬ 
sultation, and retort never cease—since every character, good or 
evil, temperate or violent, must be supplied with suitable 
language to defend his proceedings, to attack or repel opponents, 
and generally to make good the relative importance assigned to 
him—here again dialectical skill in no small degree is indis¬ 
pensable. 

Lastly, the strength and variety of ethical sentiment infused 
into the Grecian tragedy are among the most remark- Ethical 
able characteristics which distinguish it from the 
anterior forms of poetry. “ To do or suffer terrible and debate 
things” is pronounced by Aristotle to be its proper jnto^he 
subject-matter; and the internal mind and motives of drama, 
the doer or sufferer, on which the ethical interest fastens, are 
laid open by the Greek tragedians with an impressive minuteness 
which neither the epic nor the lyric could possibly parallel. 
Moreover, the appropriate subject-matter of tragedy is pregnant 
not only with ethical sympathy, but also with ethical debate and 
speculation. Characters of mixed good and evil—distinct rules 
of duty, one conflicting with the other—wrong done, and justified 
to the conscience of the doer, if not to that of the spectator, by 
previous wrong suffered,—all these are the favourite themes of 
-Eschylus and his two great successors. Klytsemnestra kills her 
husband Agamemnon on his return from Troy: her defence is, 
that he had deserved this treatment at her hands for having 
sacrificed his own and her daughter Iphigeneia. Her son Orestes 
kills her, under a full conviction of the duty of avenging his 
father, and even under the sanction of Apollo. The retributive 
Eumenides pursue him for the deed, and iEschylus brings all the 
parties before the court of Areopagus with AthenS as pi esident; 

l Respecting the rhetorical cast of Plato disapproves of tragedy on the 
tragedy, see Plato, Gorg. c. 57, p. 602 D. same grounds as of rhetoric. 
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where the case, being fairly argued, with the Eumenides as 
accusers and Apollo as counsel for the prisoner, ends by an 
equality of votes in the court: upon which Athene gives her 
casting-vote to absolve Orestes. Again, let any man note the 
conflicting obligations which SophoklSs so forcibly brings in his 
beautiful drama of the Antigone. Kreon directs that the body 
of PolyneikSs, as a traitor and recent invader of the country, 
shall remain unburied : Antigone, sister of Polyneikes, denounces- 
such interdict as impious, and violates it, under an overruling 
persuasion of fraternal duty. Kreon having ordered her to be 
buried alive, his youthful son Hsemon, her betrothed lover, is 
plunged into a heartrending conflict between abhorrence of such 
cruelty on the one side, and submission to his father on the other. 
SophoklSs sets forth both these contending rules of duty in an 
elaborate scene of dialogue between the father and the son. Here 
aie two rules both sacred and respectable, but the one of which 
cannot be observed without violating the other. Since a choice 
must be made, which of the two ought a good man to obey 
This is a point which the great poet is well pleased to leave 
undetermined But if there be any among the audience in whom 
the least impulse of intellectual speculation is alive, he will by 
no means leave it so, without some mental effort to solve the 
problem, and to discover some grand and comprehensive prin¬ 
ciple from whence all the moral rules emanate—a principle such as 
may instruct his conscience in those cases generally, of not un¬ 
frequent occurrence, wherein two obligations conflict with each 
other. The tragedian not only appeals more powerfully to the 
ethical sentiment than poetry had ever done before, but also, 
by raising these grave and touching questions, addresses a 
stimulus and challenge to the intellect, spurring it on to ethical 
spec illation. 

Putting all these points together, we see how much wider was 
The diama ^^ectual range of tragedy, and how considerable 

formed the is the mental progress which it betokens, as compared 
transition with the lyric and gnomic poetry, or with the Seven 
^£dectiS J C ’ ^ se ^- en an ^ their authoritative aphorisms, which 

and ethical formed the glory and marked the limit of the nre- 
philosophy. . _ *• 

ceding century. In place of unexpanded results, or 

the mere communication of single-minded sentiment, we have 
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even in iEschylus, tile earliest of the great tragedians, a large 
latitude of dissent and debate—a shifting point of view—a 
case better or worse, made out for distinct and contending 
parties—and a divination of the future advent of sovereign 
and instructed reason. It was through the intermediate stage 
of tragedy that Grecian literature passed into the Ehetoric, 
Dialectics, and Ethical speculation, which marked the fifth 
■century B.c. 

Other simultaneous causes, arising directly out of the business 
of real life, contributed to the generation of these Practical 
same capacities and studies. The fifth century B.c. value and 
is the first century of democracy, at Athens, at Sicily, rhetorical* 
and elsewhere : moreover, at that period, beginning accom- 
from the Ionic revolt and the Persian invasions of 
Greece, the political relations between one Grecian city and 
another became more complicated, as well as more continuous; 
requiring a greater measure of talent in the public men who 
managed them. Without some power of persuading or confuting 
—of defending himself against accusation, or, in case of need, 
accusing others—no man could possibly hold an ascendant posi¬ 
tion. He had probably not less need of this talent for private, 
informal conversations to satisfy his own political partisans, 
than for addressing the public assembly formally convoked. 
Even as commanding an army or a fleet, without any laws of war 
or habits of professional discipline, his power of keeping up the 
good humour, confidence, and prompt obedience of his men, 
depended not a little on his command of speech. 1 Nor was it 
only to the leaders in political life that such an accomplishment 
was indispensable. In all the democracies—and probably in 
several governments which were not democracies but oligarchies 
of an open character—the courts of justice were more or less 
numerous, and the procedure oral and public : in Athens 
especially, the Dikasteries (whose constitution has been explained 
in a former chapter) were both very numerous, and paid for 
attendance. Every citizen had to go before them in person, 
without being able to send a paid advocate in his place, if he 
■eithei required redress fur wrong offered to himself, or was 

i SeB the discourse of SokratGs, the duties of a commander (Xen. Mem. 
insisting upon thus point, as pait oE lii. 3,11). 
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accused of wrong by another. 1 There was no man, therefore, 
who might not be cast or condemned, or fail m his own suit, even 
with right on his side, unless he possessed some powers of speech 
to unfold his case to the Dikasts, as w ell as to confute the false¬ 
hoods and disentangle the sophistry of an opponent. Moreover* 
to any man of known family and station, it would he a humilia¬ 
tion hardly less painful than the loss of the cause, when standing 
before the Dikastery with friends and enemies around him, to 
find himself unahle to carry on the thread of a discourse without 
halting or confusion. To meet such liabilities, from which no 
citizen, rich or poor, was exempt, a certain training in speech 
became not less essential than a certain training in arms. With¬ 
out the latter, he could not do his duty as an hoplite in the ranks 
for the defence of his country ; without the former, he could not 
escape danger to his fortune or honour, and humiliation in the 
eyes of his friends, if called before a Dikastery ; nor could he 
lend assistance to any of those friends who might he placed under 
the like necessity. 

Here then were ample motives, arising out of practical pru¬ 
dence not less than fiom the stimulus of ambition, to cultivate the 
power of both continuous harangue and of concise argumenta¬ 
tion, or interrogation and reply : a motives for all, to acquire a 
certain moderate aptitude in the use of these weapons—for the 
ambitious few, to devote much labour and to shine as accom¬ 
plished orators. 

Such political and social motives, it is to he remembered* 
Rhetoric though acting very forcibly at Athens, were by no 

and means peculiar to Athens, but prevailed more or less 

throughout a large portion of the Grecian cities, espe¬ 
cially in Sicily, when all the Governments became popularized 
after the overthrow of the Gelonian dynasty. And it was in 

1 This, necessity^ of some rhetorical me mecumque vixisset, nuper est domi 
accomplishments is enforced not less mete mortuus. A quo quum in aliis 
emphatically by Anstotle (Rhetoric, rebus, turn studiosissime in dialectics 
i* 1) 3) than by Kallikl&s in the Gorgias versabar; quce quasi contracta et astncta, 
of Plato, c. 91, p 48U 15. ^ eloquentia putanda est; sine qua, etiam 

. 3 See the description which Cicero tu, Brute, judicavisti, te ill am justam 
gives_ of his own laborious oratorical eloquentiam, quam dwlecticam d’ilata- 
trainipg tam esse putant, consequi non posse. 

Ego hoc tempore omni, noctes et Huic ego aoctori, et ejus artibus variis 
dies in omnium doctrin&rum raedita- et multis, ita eram tamen ileditus ut 
tion<» versabar. Eram cum Stoieo ab exercitationibus oratoriis nullns 
Dlodoto, qui cum habitavisset apud dies vacareb.” (Cicero, Brutus, 90,409.) 
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Sicily and Italy that the first individuals arose who acquired 
permanent name both in Rhetoric and Dialectics; Empedokl&s of 
Agrigentum in the former—Zeno of Elea (in Italy) in the latter. 1 

But these distinguished men bore a conspicuous part in politics,, 
and both on the popular side; EmpedoklSs against 
an oligarchy, Zeno against a despot But both also of 

were yet more distinguished as philosophers : and Agrigentum 

,-i j i i . . _ 1 3 . —first name 

the dialectical impulse in Zeno, if not the rheton- m the The¬ 
cal impulse in EmpedoklSs, came more from his movement, 
philosophy than from his politics. EmpedoklSs (about 
470—440 B.c.) appears to have held intercourse at least, if not partial 
communion of doctrine, with the dispersed philosophers of the 
Pythagorean league ; the violent subversion of which, at Kroton 
and elsewhere, I have related in a previous chapter. 2 He con¬ 
structed a system of physics and cosmogony, distinguished for 
first broaching the doctrine of the Four Elements, and set forth 
in a poem composed by himself : besides which he seems to have 
had much of the mystical tone and miraculous pretensions of 
Pythagoras ; professing not only to cure pestilence and other 
distempers, but to teach how old age might he averted and the 
dead raised from Hades—to prophesy—and to raise and calm the 
winds at his pleasure. 3 Gorgias his pupil deposed that he had 
been present at the magical ceremonies of Empedokles. The 
impressive character of his poem is sufficiently attested by the 
admiration of Lucretius, 4 and the rhetoric ascribed to him may 
have consisted mainly in oral teaching or exposition of the same 
doctrines. Tisias and Korax of Syracuse, who are also mentioned 
as the first teachers of rhetoric—and the first who made known 
any precepts about the rhetorical practice—were his contem¬ 
poraries ; while the celebrated Gorgias was his pupil. 

The dialectical movement emanated at the same time from the 
Eleatic school of philosophers—Zeno, and his con- Zenoof 
temporary the Samian Melissus (460—440 B.c.)—if Elea—first 
not from their common teacher Parmenides. Melissus dSfecUMd 0 
also, as well as Zeno and Empedokles, was a distin- mDVem ent. 

1 Aristotel. ap. Diog. Laert. viii. 57. pretensions. 

3 Seevol iv. ch xxxiv. See Brandis, HandbuchderGr.Rom. 

3 Diog. Laert. viii. 58, 59, ■who gives Philos, part l. SBct. 47, 48, p. 192 ; 
a remarkable extract from the poem Sturz. ad Empedoclis Fragm. p. 36. 

of EmpedoklSs, attesting these large *Db Rermn Naturft, i. 719. 
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guished citizen as well as a philosopher, having been in 
command of the Samian fleet at the time of the revolt from 
Athens, and having in that capacity gained a victory over the 
Athenians. 

All the philosophers of the fifth century b.c., prior to SokratSs, 
inheriting from their earliest poetical predecessors the 
«?hool— vast and unmeasured problems which had once been 
nidS? 0 " solved by the supposition of divine or superhuman 
agents, contemplated the world, physical and moral, 
all in a mass, and applied their minds to find some hypothesis 
which would give explanation of this totality, 1 or at least appease 
curiosity by something which looked like an explanation. What 
were the elements out of which sensible things were made 1 What 
was the initial cause or principle of those changes which appeared 
to our senses ? What was change 1—was it generation or something 
integrally new, and destruction of something pre-existent—or was 
it a decomposition and recombination of elements still continuing ? 
The theories of the various Ionic philosophers and of EmpedoklSs 
after them, admitting one, two, or four elementary substances, 
with Friendship and Enmity to serve as causes of motion or 
change—the Homceomeries of Anaxagoras, with Nous or Intelli¬ 
gence as the stirring and regularizing agent—the atoms and void 
of Leukippus and Demokntus—all these were different hypo¬ 
theses answering to a similar vein of thought. All of them, 
though assuming that the sensible appearances of things were 
delusive and perplexing, nevertheless were borrowed more or 
less directly from some of these appearances, which were 
employed to explain and illustrate the whole theory, and served 
to render it plausible when stated as well as to defend it against 
attack. But the philosophers of the Eleatic school—first 
Xenophanes, and after him Parmenides—took a distinct path of 
their own. To find that which was real, and which lay as it 


i .Some striking lines of Empedoklfis 
are preserved by Sextus Empiricus, 
adv. Matliemat. vii. 115, to the effect 
that every individual man gets through 
his short life, with no more knowledge 
than is comprised in his own slender 
fraction of observation and experience: 
he struggles in vain to find out and 
explain the totality—but neither eye, 
nor ear, nor reason can assist him— 


Jlavpov fie £urfj$ afiCov /xepop a9prjcraVTes t 
’O/cu/iopoi, Kanvolo Siicqv apfleVrep, iir- 
ewrav 

Avto p.6vov ireitrdevres, otu vpo(reKvp<rev 
e/c cwttds, 

Uavrotr’ eAai/i'oju.evot., to fie utfAoy effeu- 
TfeTat eijtelv 

Autmp • out* e7TLfiep#cTa rdfi* dyfipatru/, our* 

e7rGUCDUOT<I, 

Out* I'D ip irfpikyjiTTd. 
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were concealed behind or under the delusive phsenomena of 
sense, they had recourse only to mental abstractions. They 
supposed a Substance or Something not perceivable by sense, 
but only cogitable or conceivable by reason ; a One and All, 
continuous and finite, which was not only real and self-existent, 
but was the only reality—eternal, immovable and unchangeable, 
and the only matter knowable. The phsenomena of sense, 
which began and ended one after the other (they thought), were 
essentially delusive, uncertain, contradictory among themselves, 
and open to endless diversity of opinion. 1 Upon these, neverthe¬ 
less, they announced an opinion ; adopting two elements—heat 
and cold, or light and darkness. 

Parmenides set forth this doctrine of the One and All in a 
poem, of which but a few fragments now remain, Zenoand 
so that we understand very imperfectly the positive Melissus— 
arguments employed to recommend it. The matter tilfattackT' 
of truth and knowledge, such as he alone admitted, was u P on 
altogether removed from the senses and divested of ofParme- 
sensible properties, so as to be conceived only as an md6s - 
Ens Kationis, and described and discussed only in the most 
general words of the language. The exposition given by 
Parmenides in his poem, 2 though complimented by Plato, was 
vehemently controverted by others, who deduced from it many 
contradictions and absurdities. As a part of his reply,—and 
doubtless the strongest part,—Parmenides retorted upon his 
adversaries— an example followed hy his pupil Zeno with still 
greater acuteness and success. Those who controverted his, 
ontological theory—that the real, nltra-phaenomenal substance 
was One—affirmed it to be not One, but Many; divisible, 
movable, changeable, &c. Zeno attacked this latter theory, and 
proved that it led to contradictions and absurdities still greater 
than those involved in the proposition of Parmenides.® He 

1 See Parmsnidis Fragments., ed. iv $-[j; eivai -rb nav, mWovtuv reKfi-fjpia- 

Karfaten, v 80, 55, 60: also the Dis- irape'xeLp kclAw? ts <aX efl, &c. . 

sertation annexed by Karsten, sect. 8, 3 See the remarkable passage in the 

4, p. 148 seq .; sect. 19, p. 221 seq. Parmenides of Plato, p. 12S B, C, IL 

Compare also Mullach's edition Of ’Earl 5&to ye iAijflep 0oif0eui rts raura 
the same Fragments, annexed to his to. ypafifj.ara. t$ TlapfieviSov Aoyw irpos 
edition of the Aristotelian treatise, De tovs «rtxeipoOi'Tas avrov /ctd^Seu^ ui? 
Melisso, Xenophane, et Gorgia, p. 144. el eu e<rrL, ttoMU kcu yeApta trvppaivei 

2 Plato, ParmBnidSs, p. 128 B. (TV iracrxeLV rtu koyw jeai eyavria avtoL ay 
ju.ei' (Parmenidls) yap i v ro?c 'jroi^p.a.triv riA-eyet filj otJw toOto to ypafifta »rpos roup 
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impugned the testimony of sense, affirming that it furnished 
premises for conclusions which contradicted each other, and that 
it was unworthy of trust. 1 Parmenides 2 had denied that there 
was any such thing as real change either of place or colour: Zeno 
maintained change of place or motion to he impossible and self¬ 
contradictory ; propounding many logical difficulties, derived 
from the infinite divisibility of matter, against some of the most 
obvious affirmations respecting sensible phsenomena. Melissus 
appears to have argued in a vein similar to that of Zeno, though 
with much less acuteness ; demonstrating indirectly the doctrine 
of Parmenides by deducing impossible inferences from the con¬ 
trary hypothesis. 8 

Zeno published a treatise to maintain the thesis above 
described, which he also upheld by personal conver¬ 
sations and discussions, in a manner doubtless far 
more efficacious than his writing ; the oral teaching 
of these early philosophers being their really impres¬ 
sive manifestation. His subtle dialectic arguments 
were not only sufficient to’occupy all the philosophers 
of antiquity, in confuting them more or less successfully, but Have 
even descended to modern times as a fire not yet extinguished. 4 
The great effect produced among the speculative minds of Greece 
by his writing and conversation, is attested both by Plato and 
Aristotle. He visited Athens, gave instruction to some eminent 
Athenians, for high pay, and is said to have conversed both 
with Periklls and with Sokrat Is, at a time when the latter was 
very young, probably between 450—440 B.c. fi 


Zeno at 
Athens— his 
conversa¬ 
tion both 
with 
Perikies 
and with 
Sokrat as. 


to. woWi kcyovras, tza.1 dvrair a Si- 
Start ravra real irkeito, tovtd 
povKoficvov SyXovv, a> s eri yeXouJ- 
Tspo ird i avavroiv -t) v tt ri¬ 
fle cr t s— r\ c( iroXAa etrrt v — 7) Vj 
roi iv elviu, ei ns Lkoli/cos eir- 
e f t o i. 

1 Plato, Phsedrus, c. 44, p. 261 D. 
See the citations in Brandis, Gesch. 
der Gr. Bom. Philosophie, part L p. 
417 seq. 

2 Parmenid. Fragm. v. 101, ed. Mul- 
lach. 

3 See the Fragments of Melissus 
collected by Mullach, in his publica¬ 
tion cited in a previous note, p. 81 aeq. 

4 The reader will see this in Bayle*s 
Dictionary—article, Zeno of Elea. 


Simplicius (in his commentary on 
Aristot. Physic, p. 255) says that Zeno 
first composed written dialogues— 
which cannot be believed without 
more certain evidence. He also 
particularizes a puzzling question ad¬ 
dressed by Zeno to Protagoras See 
Brandis, Gesch. der Griech. Rom. 
Philos, i. p. 409—Zeno ZSioy p-ev ovSev 
egeOero (sc. irept tuv ndvroiv), Si7)7r6pi](rB 
Se rrepl tovtuv €ttl ir\etoi/. Plutarch, 
ap. Eusebium, Prsepar. Evangel, i. 23 D. 

5 Compare Plutarch, PenklSs, c. 8 ; 
Plato, Parmenides, pp, 126, 127; Plato, 
Aikibiad. i ch. 14, p. 119 A. 

That SokratSs had in his youth con¬ 
versed with Parmenides, when the 
latter was an old man, is stated by 
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His appearance constitutes a remarkable sera in Grecian 
philosophy, because he first brought out the extra- 
ordinary aggressive or negative force of the dialectic mamfesta- 
rnethod. In this discussion respecting the One and 
the Many, positive grounds on either Bide were alike efficacy of 
scanty : each party had to set forth the contradictions ^ive aim 
deducible from the opposite hypothesis, and Zeno 
professed to show that those of his opponents were 
the more flagrant. We thus see that along with the methodized 
question and answer, or dialectic method, employed from hence¬ 
forward more and more in philosophical inquiries, comes out at 
the same time the negative tendency, the probing, testing, and 
scrutinizing force, of Grecian speculation. The negative side of 
Grecian speculation stands quite as prominently marked, and 
occupies as large a measure of the intellectual force of their 
philosophers, as the positive side. It is not simply to arrive at a 
conclusion, sustained by a certain measure of plausible premise— 
and then to proclaim it as an authoritative dogma, silencing or 
disparaging all objectors—that Grecian speculation aspires. To 
unmask not only positive falsehood, but even affirmation without 
evidence, exaggerated confidence in what was only doubtful, and 
show of knowledge without the reality—to look at a problem on 
all sides, and set forth all the difficulties attending its solution— 
to take account of deductions from the affirmative evidence, 'even 
in the case of conclusions accepted as true upon the balance—all 
this will be found pervading the march of their greatest thinkers. 


Plato more than once, over and above 
his dialogue called Parmenides, 'which 
prof ess ess to give a conversation between 
the two, as well as with Zeno. I agiee 
with Mr Fynes Clinton, Brandis, and 
Karsten, m thinking that this is 
better evidence about the date of Par- 
memdSs than any pf the vague indica¬ 
tions which appear to contradict it, in 
DiogenSs Laeitius and elsewhere. But 
it will be hardly proper to plate the 
conversation between Parmenidas and 
Sokrates (as Mr. Clinton places it 
—Fast. H. vol. ii. App. c. 21, p. 304) at 
a time when SokratSs was only fifteen 
years of age. The ideas which the 
ancients had about youthful propriety 
w ould not permit him to take part in 
conversation "with an eminent philo¬ 
sopher, at so early an age as fifteen, 


when hB would not yet be entered on 
the i oil of citizens, or he qualified for 
the smallest function, military or civil. 
I cannot but thmk that tiokratSs must 
have been more than twenty years of 
age when he thus conversed with Par¬ 
menides. 

Sokiates was boru in 469 B.c. (per¬ 
haps 4US B.C.); he vould therefore be 
twenty years of age in 440. Assuming 
the visit of Parmenides to Athens to 
have been in 448 B C., since he was 
then sixty-five years of age, he would 
be born in 513 B c. It is Directed that, 
if this date be admitted, Parmenides 
could not have been a pupil of Xeno¬ 
phanes : we should thus be compelled 
to admit (which poilmps is the truth) 
that he learned the doctrine of Xeno¬ 
phanes at second-hand. 


1 
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As a condition of all progressive philosophy, it is not less essential 
that the grounds of negation should be freely exposed than the 
grounds of affirmation. We shall find the two going hand in 
hand, and the negative vein indeed the more impressive and 
characteristic of the two, from Zeno downwards in our history. 
In one of the earliest memoranda illustrative of Grecian dialectics 
—the sentences wherein Plato represents Parmenides and Zeno 
as bequeathing their mantle to the youthful SokratSs, and giving 
him precepts for successfully prosecuting those researches which 
his marked inquisitive impulse promised—this large and com¬ 
prehensive point of view is emphatically inculcated. He is 
admonished to set before him both sides of every hypothesis, and 
to follow out both the negative and the affirmative chains of 
argument with equal perseverance and equal freedom of scrutiny; 
neither daunted by the adverse opinions around him, nor deterred 
by sneers against wasting time in fruitless talk ; since the multi¬ 
tude are ignorant that without thuB travelling round all sides of 
a question, no assured comprehension of the truth is attainable. 1 * * * * 6 

We thus find ourselves, from the year 450 b.c. downwards, in 
presence of two important classes of men in Greece, unknown to 
SolSn or even to Kleistlienes—the Rhetoricians and the Dialec¬ 
ticians ; for whom (as has been shown) the ground had been 
gradually prepared by the politics, the poetry, and the specula¬ 
tion of the preceding period. 

Both these two novelties —like the poetry and other accomplish¬ 
ments of this memorable race—grew up from rude indigenous 
beginnings, under native stimulus unborrowed and unassisted 
from without. The rhetorical teaching was an attempt to assist 
and improve men in the power of continuous speech as addressed 

1 Plato,Parraenid. pp. 135,136. Par- a\Aa ical, et p,ij eim rb avrb 

menideS speaks to SokratSs-^/coAyj fiev to vto, uiroTifleo-fiB t—el t (3 otJAbl 

icttt fleLci, e® Zo-0i, r\ bpp.T\, fjv 6pju,«f5 p.dAAov yvfJLvatrdrjvcu. . . . ayvoovtrt, 

eirl rovs Aoyovs- eAicvo-ov travTOV /cal yap ol ttoAAoi on avev ratfrij^ rrjt fiia 
■yVfLvatra.1 p,3AAov Bia ttjs Bokouittjs &x~ Trdvrtav BiefoBo y /cal jrAai/rjs, aSvvttTOV 
pi}<rroD eL>ai na\ leaAou/u.eVi'jy U7ri> rtav evrvxovra to> oAtjAfl vavv o~xew. See 

iroAAa>j/ aSoAecr^tas, ews in veos el* ei also Plato’s Kvatylus, j). 42S E, 
Be W, a-'e SiatfievfsTcu rj aAiJSeta. rts ofiv about the necessity of the investigator 

6 rpoTroij tf)dva.L (rbv Sid^pa-nj), to Hap- looking both before and behind —dfia 
fLeviSj}, rrj? yvu.vacrCa?,‘ oBtoj, eiirelv (toj/ irpotnrta koX birCtrtrui. 

TIap/j.evL&riv) ovirep TjKouo'as Zrjvwvos. . . ^ See also the Parmenides, p. 130 E— 
xpi ) Se kcll to Be en jrpos totJtu tr/coireiv, in which SokratSsis warned respecting 
jjl 7) /xdvov ei etrriv eKaarov, the avQpuiirtav 5o£as— against enslaving 
vTTOTt.9eiJ.evov, a -ko ircZv t i p.- himself to the opinions of men: com- 
j8 aivovra e k r-ijs vtt o9 i<reta s — pare Plato, Sophistes, p. 227 B, C. 
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to assembled numbers, such as the public assembly or the 
dikastery; it was therefore a species of training Rhetori 
sought for by men of active pursuits and ambition, anddiaiec- 
either that they might succeed in public life, or that ^actS? 1 
they might maintain their rights and dignity if called hf&and 
before the court of justice. On the other hand, the speculation 
dialectic business had no direct reference to public ^te 
life, to the judicial pleading, or to any assembled intellectual 
large number. It was a dialogue carried on by two ** 71 y ’ 
disputants, usually before a few hearers, to unravel some ob¬ 
scurity, to reduce the respondent to silence and contradiction, to 
exercise both parties in mastery of the subject, or to sift the con¬ 
sequences of some problematical assumption. It was spontaneous 
conversation 1 systematized and turned into some predetermined 
channel; furnishing a stimulus to thought, and a means of 
improvement not attainable in any other manner—furnishing to 
some also a source of profit or display. It opened a line of serious 
intellectual pursuit to men of a speculative or inquisitive turn, 
who were deficient in voice, in boldness, in continuous memory, 
for public speaking; or who desired to keep themselves apart 
from the political and judicial animosities of the moment. 

Although there were numerous Athenians, who combined, in 

various proportions, speculative with practical study, 

yet, generally speaking, the two veins of intellectual antithesis 

movement—one towards active public business, the Jheseftwo 

other towards enlarged opinions and greater command intellectual 
° u classes— 

of speculative truth, with its evidences—continued vein of 

simultaneous and separate. There subsisted between ^aShis 
them a standing polemical controversy and a spirit of hostile to 
mutual detraction. If Plato despised the sophists and 
the rhetors, Ieokrat§s thinks himself not less entitled to disparage 
those who employed their time in debating upon the unity or 
plurality of virtue. 2 Even among different teachers, in the same 

1 See Aristotel De Sophist. Elenchis, I hold it for certain that the first of 

c. 11, p. 172, ed. Bekker; and his these passages is intended as a criticism 
Topica, ix 5, p. 154; where the upon the Platonic dialogues (as in Or. 
different purposes of dialogue are v. ad Philip, s. 84), probably the second 
enumerated and distinguished. passage also. IsokratSs, evidently a 

2 See Isokrat&s, Orat. x., Helen® cautious and timid man, avoids men- 

Encomium, s. 2—7; compaie Orat. xv. tiomng the names of contemporaries, 
De Permutations, of the same author, that he may provoke the less animo- 
s. 90. aity. 
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intellectual walk, also, there prevailed but too often an acrimo¬ 
nious feeling of personal rivalry, which laid them all so much the 
more open to assault from the common enemy of all mental 
progress—a feeling of jealous ignorance, stationary or wistfully 
retrospective, of no mean force at Athens, as in every other 
society, and of course blended at Athens with the indigenous 
democratical sentiment. This latter sentiment 1 of antipathy to 
new ideas and new mental accomplishments has been raised into 
factitious importance by the comic genius of Aristophanes, whose 
point of view modem authors have too often accepted ; thus 
allowing some of the worst feelings of Grecian antiquity to 
influence their manner of conceiving the facts. Moreover, they 
have rarely made any allowance for that force of literary and 
philosophical antipathy, which was no less real and constant at 
Athens than the political, and which made the different literary 
classes or individuals perpetually unjust one towards another . 2 

It was the blessing and the glory of Athens that every man 
could speak out his sentiments and his criticisms with a freedom 
unparalleled in the ancient world, and hardly paralleled even in 
the modern, in which a vast body of dissent both is, and always 
has been, condemned to absolute silence. But this known lati¬ 
tude of censure ought to have imposed on modem authors a 
peremptory necessity of not accepting implicitly the censure of 
any one, where the party inculpated has left no defence ; at the 
very least, of construing the censure strictly, and allowing for the 


1 TsokratSs alludes much to this 
sentiment, and to the men who looked 
upon gymnastic training with greater 
favour than upon philosophy, in the 
Orat. xv. De Permutations, s. 207 et 
seq. A large portion of this oration is 
in fact a reply to accusations, the 
earn b as those preferred against mental 
cultivation by the Auctuof Aoyos in 
the Nubes of AristophanSs, 947 *eq.— 
favourite topics in the mouths of the 
pugilists “with smashed ears” (Plato, 
Gorgias, c. 71, p. 515 E, Ttav to . cora 
jcixreaydTWi') 

2 There is but too much evidence of 
the abundance of such jealousies and 
antipathies during the times of Plato, 
Aristotle, and IsokratSs: see Stahls 
Aiistotelia, ch. iii. vol. i. pp. 37, 
68 

Aristotle was extremely jealous of 


the succbss of Isokrates, and was 
himself much assailed by pupils of 
the latter, Kephisod6rus and others— 
as well as hy Dikaearchus, Eubulid&s, 
and a numerous host of writers in the 
same tone— <TrpnTbv oA.t>v rStv e7ri Be/ievtiiv 
‘ApLirroTeA.et; see the Fragments of 
Dikeearchus, vol. ii. p 225, ed. Didot. 
—“De ingenio ejus (observes Cicero in 
reference to Epicurus, de Finibus, ii 
25, 80) in bis disputationibus, non 
de moribus, quseritur. Sit ista in 
Graecorum levitate perversitas, qui 
male dietis insectantur eos, a quibus 
de veritate dissentiunt.” This is 
a taint noway peculiar to Grecian 
philosophical controversy; but it has 
nowhere been more infectious than 
among the Greeks, and modem 
historians cannot be too much on their 
guard against it. 
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point of view from which it proceeds. From inattention to this 
necessity, almost all the things and persons of Grecian history are 
presented to 11s on their bad side : the libels of Aristophanes, the 
sneers of Plato and Xenophon—even the interested generalities 
of a plaintiff or defendant before the Dikastery—are received 
with little cross-examination as anthentic materials for history. 

If ever there was need to invoke this rare sentiment of candour, 
it is when we come to discuss the history of the persons called 
Sophists, who now for the first time appear as of note; the 
practical teachers of Athens and of Greece, misconceived as well 
as misesteemed. 

The primitive education at Athens consisted of two branches— 
gymnastics, for the body; music, for the mind. The Gradual 
word music is not to be judged according to the ^nWf'the 
limited signification which it now bears. It compre- field of 
hended from the beginning everything appertaining atAthens— 
to the province of the Nine Muses—not merely i^iow^dg a 
learning the use of the lyre, or how to hear part in a amd capa- 
chorus, hut also the hearing, learning, and repeating Susica? 1 * 
of poetical compositions, as weJl as the practice of teachers, 
exact and elegant pronunciation—which latter accomplishment, 
in a language like the Greek, with long words, measured syllables, 
and great diversity of accentuation between one word and 
another, must have been far more difficult to acquire than it is 
in any modern European language. As the range of ideas 
enlarged, so the words music and musical teachers acquired an 
expanded meaning, so as to comprehend matter of instruction at 
once ampler and more diversified. During the middle of the 
fifth century b.c., at Athens, there came thus to be found, among 
the musical teachers, men of the most distinguished abilities and 
eminence ; masters of all the learning and accomplishments of 
the age, teaching what was known of astronomy, geography, 
and physics, and capable of holding dialectical discussions with 
their pupils upon all the various problems then afloat among 
intellectual men. Of this character were LampTus, Agathokles, 
Pythokleides, Damon, &c. The two latter were instructors of 
PeriklSs; and Damon was even rendered so unpopular at Athens, 
partly by his large and free speculations, partly through the 
political enemies of his great pupil, that he was ostracised, or at 
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least sentenced to banishment . 1 Such men were competent com¬ 
panions for Anaxagoras and Zeno, and employed in part on the 
same studies, the field of acquired knowledge being not then 
large enough to he divided into separate exclusive compartments. 
While Euripides frequented the company and acquainted himself 
with the opinions of Anaxagoras, Ion of Chios (his rival as a 
tragic poet, as well as the friend of Kimon) bestowed so much 
thought upor physical subjects as then conceived, that he set up 
a theory of his own, propounding the doctrine of three elements 
m nature 2 —air, fire, and earth. 

Now such musical teachers as Damon and the others above- 
The mentioned were Sophists, not merely in the natural 

tmeCheS P r 0 P er G ree k sense of that word, but, to a certain 
meaning of extent, even in the special and restricted meaning 
invidious 1- which Plato afterwards thought proper to confer upon 
sentiment ^.3 Sophist, in the genuine sense of the word, was 
in it. a wise man—a clever man—one who stood prominently 

before the public as distinguished for intellect or talent of some 
kind. Thus Solon and Pythagoras are both called Sophists ; 
Thamyras, the skilful bard, is called a Sophist : 4 Sokrates is so 
denominated, not merely by Aristophanes, but by JSschinSs : 5 


i See Plate (Protagoras, c. 8, p. 316 
D ; Laches, c 3, p. 1BU D ; Menexenus, 
c. 3, p. 236 A; Alkibiad. i. e. 14, p. 118 
C); Plutarch, Perikl^s, c. 4. 

PeriklGs had gone through dialectic 
practice in his youth (Xenoph. Mem or. 
£ 2. 46). 

“Isokratfis, Or. xv. De Permutat. s, 
287. 

Compare Brandis, Gesch. der Gr. 
Bom. Philosophie, part i. s. 48, p. 1D6. 

3Isokrat£s calls both Anaxagoras 
and Damon Sophists (Or. xv. De Perm, 
s. 251), Plutarch, Penkl§s, c. 4. 6 Se 

Aafiuv eoLKcr, a/epo? wv tro^urj-rj?, Kara.- 
Bvea-6 ai fjLev eis to -rijs jaovo-t/crj? ovopta, 
imKpVTTTQ/JLevos n-pbs toi)s ttoAAdvs t^v 
Seivonj to. 

So Protagoras too (in the speech put 
into his mouth by Plato, Protag. c. 8, 

316) says, veTy truly, that theie had 
een Sophists from the earliest times 
of Greece. But he says also (what 
Plutarch says in the citation just 
above) that these earlier men refused, 
intentionally and deliberately, to call 
themselves Sophists, for fear of the 
odium attached to the name, and that 


he (Protagoras) was the first person to 
call himself openly a Sophist. 

The denomination by which a man 
is known, however, seldom depends 
upon himself, hut upon the general 
public, and upon his critics, friendly 
or hostile. The unfriendly spirit of 
Plato did much more to attach the 
title of Sophists specially to these 
teachers than any assumption of thBir 
own. 

4 Harodot. i. 29; iL 49; iv. 95. 
Diogenfis of Apollonia, contemporary 
of Herodotus, called the Ionic philo¬ 
sophers or physiologists by the name 
Sophists: see Brandis, Geschich. der 
Gnech Rom. Philosoph. c. lvii. note 
0. About Thamyras, see Welcker, 
Griech. Tragod. Sophokl6s, p. 421— 

EIt’ ofiv tro<J>Lirr})? ko\ a irapairatW \4- 
Kvv, &e. 

The comic poet Kratinus called all 
the poets, including Homer and Hesiod, 
a-o<t>Lora (: see the Fragments of his 
drama ’ApWA.oxol in Meineke, Fragm. 
Comicor. Grsecor. vol. ii. p. 16. 

3 .dSschin&s cont. Timarch. c. 84. 
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Aristotle himself calls Aristippus, anil Xenophon calls Antisthenes, 
hoth of them disciples of Sokrat^s, by that name : 1 Xenoph6n, 2 
in describing a collection of instructive books, calls them “ the 
writings of the old poets and Sophists,” meaning by the latter 
word prose writers generally : Plato is alluded to as a Sophist, 
even by Isokrates : 3 iEschines (the disciple of SokratSs, not the 
orator) was so denominated by his contemporary Lysias: 4 
Isokrates himself was harshly criticized as a Sophist, and defends 
both himself and his profession : lastly, Timon (the friend and 
admirer of Pyrrho, about 300—280 B.c.), who bitterly satirized 
all the philosophers, designated them all, including Plato and 
Aristotle, by the general name of Sophists. 5 In this large and 
comprehensive sense the word was originally used, and always 
continued to be so understood, among the general public. But, 
along with this idea, the title Sophist also carried with it or 
connoted a certain invidious feeling. The natural temper of a 
people generally ignorant towards superior intellect—the same 
temper which led to those charges of magic so frequent in the 
Middle Ages—appears to be a union of admiration with some¬ 
thing of an unfavourable sentiment, 6 dislike or apprehension, as 
the case may be ; unless where the latter element has become 


^schinfis calls Dsmosthenes also a 
Sophist, c. 27. 

We sbb plainly from the terms in 
Plato’s Politicus, c. 38, p. 209 B— 
fieretapokoyov, aSo\e<rxiJv ti va tro^umijv 

—that hoth Sokrat&s and Plato himself 
were designated as Sophists by the 
Athenian public. 

1 Aiistotel. Metaphysic, iii. 2, p. 990; 
Xenoph. Sympos. iv. 1. 

Aristippus is said to have been the 
first of the disciples of Sokrat&s -who 
took money for instruction (Diogen. 
Laert. ii. 65). 

2 Xenopn. Memor, iv. 2,1. ypap.pa.TCL 

itdAAoL trvveLkeypevuv ironjrwv re leal ad- 

010-twv twv evoDKLjauTarwv. . . . 

The word cro<#>un-uv is here used just 
in the same sense as to-us 0ijiravpoi)s 
t (ov iraXai tr av5 p5>v, ods 

fKeivoi Ka.Teki.irov iv fiifikCais ypaif/avreg, 

Ac. (Memor. i. 6,14). It is used in a 
different sense in another passage 
(i. l, 11) to signify teachers who gave 
instruction on physical and astro¬ 
nomical subjects, which Sokrat&s and 
Xenophfin hoth disapproved. 

3 IsukratSs, Orat. v. ad Philipp. 

7 - 


s. 14 see Heindorf’s note on the 
Euthydemus of Plato, p. 305 C, s. 79. 
Isokratfis is spnken uf as a Sophist by 
Plutarch, Queest Sympos. i. 1,1, p. 613. 

^Athenseus, xii p. 612 F; Lysias, 
Fragm Bekk. 

6 Biogen Laert. is. 65. etrirere wv 
H ot, oirot irokvirpa.yfj.oveg itrre rro^n-arraC 

(Diogen. Xaert. viu. 74). 

Dametrius of Ticez&n numbered 
Empedokles as a Sophist. Isokrat&s 
speaks of Empedokl&s, Ton, Alkmse&n, 
Parmemd&s, Melissus, Gorgias, all as 
ol -iroXaioL (ro^toriu'—all^ as having 
taught different irepirroAoyta? about the 
elements of thB physical world (Isok. 
de Permut. s 288). 

8 Eunp. Med. 289— 

Xpi) S’ ouirofl’ B<rn.s iprirpptav iritfivK 
avyjp, 

TLalSag ireparuibg eK&iSaffKerrdai trotfrovg. 
Xwflis -yip SAAtjs, ^sr exovtriv, apyia.g> _ 
$0ovor irpbs ac ruv iA<^avovtrt Sva'/ievij . 

The words o irepio-cus trotfiog seem to 
convey the same unfriendly sentiment 
as the word 

-3 
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neutralized by habitual respect for an established profession or 
station. At any rate, the unfriendly sentiment is so often 
intended, that a substantive word, in which it is implied without 
the necessity of any annexed predicate, is soon found convenient. 
Timon, who hated the philosophers, thus found the word Sophist 
exactly suitable, in sentiment as well as meaning, to his purpose 
in addressing them. 

hTow when (in the period succeeding 450 b.c.) the rhetorical 

and musical teachers came to stand before the public 

ThenamB . , . , . , ^ 

Sophist at Athens in such increased eminence, they of course, 

Batoina well ^ °^ er men. intellectually celebrated, became 
Peculiar ^ designated by the appropriate name of Sophists. But 
polemics there was one characteristic peculiar to themselves 
emint?iit the whereby they drew upon themselves a double measure 
paid of that invidious sentiment which lav wrapped up in 

the name. They taught for pay : of course therefore 
the most ennnent among them taught only the rich, and earned 
large sums—a fact naturally provocative of envy, to some extent, 
among the many who benefited nothing by them, but still more 
among the inferior members of their own profession. Even great 
minds like Sokrates and Plato, though much superior to any such 
envy, cherished in that age a genuine and vehement repugnance 
against receiving pay for teaching. We read in Xenophdn 1 that 


i Xenoph. Memor. i. 2, 6. In another 
passage, the Sophist Antiphon (whether 
this is the celeloiatBd Antiphon of the 
dome Rhamnus is uncertain; the 
commentators lean to the negative) is 
described as conversing with SokratSs, 
and saying that Sokrat Ss of course 
must imagine his own conversation to 
be worth nothing, since he asked no 
price from his scholars. To which 
SokratSs replies— 

’Avnrfiwv, imp’ thi.lv vOfx.l£eraL, ttjv 
5>pav kcu. rrjv trot^tou' o/lottos p.ev Kokov, 
o/lottos fifc aicrxphv, £ta.n'0ecrdaL elvai. 
rrjv re yap Stpav, eav /t lv rts apyvpCm) 
rriokrj Tip povkofLivtp, iropvov avrbv airofea- 
ABuo-tv eav fie' rts, ov av yvcji koX6v re 
KayaShv epotrrijv ovto, tovtov ifiCkov 
eavTto 7td ffjTtit, trutppova vo/it^o/iev. feat 
r)) v cro $ t av totravrois rov s /lev 
a p^vp l'ov t <5 f3 ov koji.ev rrta- 
ko v vr as, (TD^Loris toy ire p yop- 
rov; air o icakov <tlv ‘ Strrts fie, ov 
av yv$einf>va ovra, fiifiicneuv o,rt av e^rj 
aya O'ov, 4>Ckov 7roieirai, tqvtov vo/i^o/itv, 


a rip icotAip Kay ad $ 'irokCrfl irpotnj/cet, 
ravra iroteiv (Xenoph. Memor. l. 6,13). 

As an evidence of the manners and 
sentiments of the age, this passage is 
extiemely remarkable. Various parts 
of the oration of -<Eschin§s against 
Tunarchus, and the Symposion of Plato 
(pp. 217, 21S), both receive and give 
light to it. 

Among the numerous passages in 
which Plato expresses his dislike and 
contempt of teaching for money, see 
his Sophistds, c. 9, p. 223. Plato indeed 
thought that it was unworthy of a 
virtuous man to accept salary for the 
discharge of any public duty : see the 
Republic, i. 19, p. 347. The comic 
writer Ephippus, however (see Athen- 
8BUS xi. 509; Mein eke, Fr. Com. Gr. iii. 
p. 332), taunts the disciples of Plato 1 
and pupils of the Academy as receivers 
of pay for teaching; making evidently 
no distinction between them ana 
Thrasymachus on this point. Athenseus 
construes the taunt as including Plato 
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Sokrates considered such a bargain as nothing less than servitude, 
robbing the teacher of all free choice as to persons or proceeding; 
and that he assimilated the relation between teacher and pupil to 
that between two lovers or two intimate friends, which was 
thoroughly dishonoured, robbed of its charm and reciprocity, and 
prevented from bringing about its legitimate reward of attach¬ 
ment and devotion, by the intervention of money payment. 
However little in harmony with modem ideas, 1 such was the 
conscientious sentiment of Sokrates and Plato, who therefore 
considered the name Sophist, denoting intellectual celebrity 
combined with an odious association, as pre-eminently suitable to 
the leading teachers for pay. The splendid genius, the lasting 
influence, and the reiterated polemics of Plato have stamped it 
upon the men against whom he wrote as if it were their recognized, 
legitimate, and peculiar designation; though it is certain that if, 
in the middle of the Peloponnesian war, any Athenian had been 
asked, “ Who are the principal Sophists in your city V' he would 
have named Sokrates among the first; for Sokrates was at once 
eminent as an intellectual teacher, and personally unpopular, not 
because he received pay, hut on other grounds which will be 
hereafter noticed; and this was the precise combination of 
qualities which the general public naturally expressed by a 
Sophist Moreover, Plato not only stole the name out of general 
circulation in order to fasten it specially upon his opponents the 
paid teachers, but also connected with it express discreditable 
attributes, which formed no part of its primitive and recognized 
meaning, and were altogether distinct from, though grafted upon, 
the vague sentiment of dislike associated with it. Aristotle, 
following the example of his master, gave to the word Sophist a 
definition substantially the same as that which it bears in the 

himaolf; which goes beyond thB strict early period of the Empire. The 
meaning of thB words. Lax Cincia (passed about 200 B.c.) 

1 Ovid, dwelling upon the same prohibited such receipt altogether, 
general analogy of the relations In practice, as wa might expect, the 
between lovers (Amores, i. 10, 38), prohibition came to be more and more 
insists on the baseness of accepting evaded, though it seems to have been 
money as a reward for pleading in at times formally renewed. But the 
behalf of persons accused before sentiment, in honourable Romans, 
justice. “Turpe reos empt& miseros continued unaltered certainly down to 
defenders lingua.”—That it was dis- the days of Tacitus. See Tacit. Ann 
honourable to receive pay for judicial xi. 5—7; Livy, xxxiv. 4. A limited 
pleading was the general idea and maximum of fee was first permitted 
dominant sentiment of the Romans, in under Claudius. See Walter, Rom. 
the time of the Republic, and in the Becht, s. 751. 
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modern languages 1 —“ an impostrous pretender to knowledge; a 
man who employs what lie knows to he fallacy, for the purpose 
of deceit and of getting money ” And he did this at a time when 
he himself, with his estimable contemporary Isokrates, were 
considered at Athens to come under the designation of Sophists, 
and were called so by every one who disliked either their pro¬ 
fession or their persons. 2 

Great thinkers and writers, like Plato and Aristotle, have full 
Miscon- right to define and employ words in a sense of their 
arSingfrom 0wn ’ P rovided ^7 give due notice. But it is essential 
Plato’s that the reader should keep in mind the consequences 
suc h change, and not mistake a word used in a new 
Sophist SeDSe for a new ^ act or phenomenon. The age with 
which we are now dealing (the last half of the fifth 
century b.c.) is commonly distinguished in the history of 
philosophy as the age of Sokrates and the Sophists. The 
Sophists are spoken of as a new class of men, or sometimes in 
language which implies a new doctrinal set or school, as if they 
then sprang up in Greece for the first time—ostentatious impostors, 
flattering and duping the rich youth for their own personal gain, 
undermining the morality of Athens public and private, and en¬ 
couraging their pupils to the unscrupulous prosecution of ambition 
and cupidity. Ihey are even affirmed to have succeeded in cor¬ 
rupting the general morality, so that Athens had become 
miserably degenerated and vicious in the latter years of the 
Peloponnesian war, as compared with what she was m the time 
of MiltiadSs and Aristeid§s. Sokratls, on the contrary, is usually 
described as a holy man combating and exposing these false 


1 Aristot. Rhetoric, i. 1,4—where he 
explains the Sophist to be a person 
who has the same powers as the 
Dialectician, but abuses them for a 
bad ptupose-^yip c-o^io-nd), ouk «v 
rfi Svvafiei t aAA * iv tq irpoatpeVei. . . . 

fie, trotfHtnijs Kara rijv jrpocu- 
petriv, SiakeKTiKos fie, ov Kara jyv irpoaL- 
ptiTLv oAAa Karl tt)v 5foap.tv. A gain in 
the first chapter of the treatise de 
Sophisticis Elenchis—6 o-otfurr^s, v P tj- 
/jaTUTT7jy awo <f>aivop.evT]s cro^tas, aAA* 
c vie oUtnjy, &c. 

2 Respecting Isokrat&s, see his Orat. 
XV De Permutations, wherein it is 
evident that he was not only ranked as 
a Sophist by others, but also considered 


himsBlf as such, though the appellation, 
was one which he did not like. He 
considers himself as such, as well as. 
Goigias—oi /caAovpevoi (roffitirrai —sect. 
160, leq, 213, 231. 

Respecting Aristotle, we have only 
to read (not merely the passage of 
Timon cited in a previous note, but 
aJso) the bitter slander of Tunseus. 
(Frag. 70, ed. Didot, Polybius, xii. 8), 
VTtio JJ&ll&d him &Q<f>io m T$]y o \f/ l- 
ft * 9 iij le a I fj. l o'Tf to v uirop^ovra*. 
«al rb TroKvrCfi^Tov larptlov iprt'ur 
airoKiKXuKiirii, irpo; fie TOVTO19, siy irdcav 
av\ijv teal 07071/151/ ifLiremfS^KOTO.• irpbs fie, 
yao-rpCp.apyov, o^aoTvrqv, errl err op. a. 
<pepop.svov sv iran. 
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prophets—standing up as the champion of morality against 
their insidious artifices 1 Now, though the appearance of a man 
so very original as Sokrat€s was a new fact, of unspeakable 
importance, the appearance of the Sophists was no new fact; 
what was new was the peculiar use of an old word which Plato 
took out of its usual meaning, and fastened upon the eminent paid 
teachers of the Sokratic age. 

The paid teachers, with whom, under the name of The Sophists, 
he brings SokratSs into controversy, were Protagoras p a j d 
of Abdera, Gorgias of Leontini, Polus of Agrigentum, 

Hippias of Elis, Prodikus of Keos, Tbrasymacbus of theSokra- 
ChalkMon, Euthydemus and DionysodSrus of Chios : p? 0 tlgOTas, 
to whom Xenophdn adds Antiphon of Athens. These Gorgias, <fcc. 
men—whom modern writers set down as The Sophists, and 
denounce as the moral pestilence of their age—were not dis¬ 
tinguished in any marked or generic way from their predecessors. 
Their vocation was to train up youth for the duties, the pursuits, 
and the successes of active life, both private and public. Others 
had done this before; but these teachers brought to the task a 
larger range of knowledge, with a greater multiplicity of scientific 
and other topics—not only more impressive powers of composi¬ 
tion and speech, serving as a personal example to the pupil, but 
also a comprehension of the elements of good speaking, so as to 
be able to give precepts conducive^to that accomplishment 3 —a 
considerable treasure of accumulated thought on moral and 
political subjects, calculated to make their conversation very 
instructive—and discourse ready prepared, on general heads or 
commonplaces , for their pupils to learn by heart. 3 But this, 
though a very important extension, was nothing more than an 
extension, differing merely in degree, of that which Damon and 
others had done before them. It arose from the increased demand 
which had grown up among the Athenian youth for a larger 
measure of education and other accomplishments ; from an eleva¬ 
tion in the standard of what was required from every man who 

i In the General point of view here Geschichte der Philosoph. ii. pp. 65, 
desciibed, the Sophists are presented 66,165, &c. ; and indeed by almost all 
by littter , Geschichte der Griech. who treat of the Sophists. 

Philosupme, vol. i. book vi, chap. 1—3, 2 CompareIsokrat6s, Orat.xiii. cont. 

p. 577 6 eq., 029 Jeer. ; by Brandis, Gesch. Sophistas, s. ID—21. 
der Or. Horn. Philos, sect, lxxxiv., Anstut Sophist. Elench. c. S3; 
lxxxvii. vol. i. p. 616 scq. ; by Zdlar, Cicero, Brut. c. 12. 
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aspired to occupy a place in the eyes of his fellow-citizens. Pro¬ 
tagoras, Gorgias, and the rest supplied this demand with an 
ability and success unknown before their time: hence they 
gained a distinction such as none of their predecessors had 
attained, were prized all over Greece, travelled from city to city 
with general admiration, and obtained considerable pay. While 
such success, among men personally strangers to them, attests 
unequivocally their talent and personal dignity, of course it 
also laid them open to increased jealousy, as well from inferior 
teachers as from the lovers of ignorance generally ; such jealousy 
manifesting itself (as I have before explained) by a greater readi¬ 
ness to stamp them with the obnoxious title of Sophists. 

The hostility of Plato against these teachers (for it is he, and 
Plato and not Sokrates, who was peculiarly hostile to them, as 
jSiist£- ma y seei1 ^7 the absence of any such marked 
two diffe- antithesis in the Memorabilia of Xenoph6n) may he 
of view— tS explained without at all supposing in them that cor- 
former and ru P t i° rL which modern writers have been so ready not 


theorist 
against the 
practical 
teacher. 


only to admit but to magnify. It arose from the 
radical difference between his point of view and theirs. 
He was a great reformer and theorist: they under¬ 


took to qualify young men for doing themselves credit, and 


rendering service to others, in active Athenian life. Not only is 
there room for the concurrent operation of both these veins of 
thought and action, in every progressive society, hut the intel¬ 
lectual outfit of the society can never he complete without the 
one as well as the other. It was the glory of Athens that both 
were there adequately represented, at tide period which we have 
now reached. Whoever peruses Plato’s immortal work— cc The 
Republic”—will see that he dissented from society, both demo- 
cratical and oligarchical, on some of the most fundamental points 
of public and private morality ; and throughout most of his 
dialogues his quarrel is not less with the statesmen, past as well 
as present, than with the paid teachers of Athens. Besides this 
ardent desire for radical reform of the state, on principles of his 
own, distinct from every recognized political party or creed, 
Plato was also unrivalled as a speculative genius and as a 
dialectician; both which capacities he put forth, to amplify anti 
illustrate the ethical theory and method first struck out by 
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Sokrates, as well as to establish comprehensive generalities of his 
own. 

Now his reforming, as well as his theorizing tendencies, 
brought him into polemical controversy with all the leading 
agents by whom the business of practical life at Athens was 
carried on. In so far as Protagoras or Gorgias talked the 
language of theory, they were doubtless much inferior to Plato, 
nor would their doctrines be likely to hold against his acute 
dialectics. But it was neither their duty nor their engagement 
to reform the state, or discover and vindicate the best theory on 
ethics. They professed to qualify young Athenians for an active 
and honourable life, private as well as public, in Athens (or in 
any other given city) : they taught them “ to think, speak, and 
act,” in Athens ; they of course accepted, as the basis of their 
teaching, that type of character which estimable men exhibited, 
and which the public approved, in Athens —not undertaking to 
recast the type, but to arm it with new capacities and adorn it 
with fresh accomplishments. Their direct business was with 
ethical precept, not with ethical theory : all that was required of 
them as to the latter was that their theory should be sufficiently 
sound to lead to such practical precepts as were accounted 
virtuous by the most estimable society in Athem. It ought never 
to be forgotten that those who taught for active life were bound 
by the very conditions of their profession to adapt themselves to 
the place and the society as it stood. With the Theorist Plato, 
not only there was no such obligation, but the grandeur and 
instructiveness of his speculations were realized only by his 
departing from it, and placing himself on a loftier pinnacle of 
vision ; while he himself 1 not only admits, but even exaggerates, 
the unfitness and repugnance, of men taught in his school, for 
practical life and duties. 2 

1 See a striking passage in Plato, modern authors have thrown any 

Thesetet. c. 24, pp. 173, 174. darker shades into their picture, we 

2 Professor Maurice, in his History "believe they have done him a benefit 

of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy instead of an injury Their clumsy 
(vi. 2,1, 6), remarks as follows ;—“ We exaggeration hides thB essential uguntss 
at once accept Mr. Grote’s definition of which Mr. GrotB’s flattering sketch 
the Sophist as the Platonical and the brings out in full relief.” . 

true one. He was the professor of The essential ugliness nere noticacl is 
wisdom ; he taught men how to think, described by Professor Maurice as con- 
speak, and act. We wish for no other sisting in the fact that— _ Each held 
and no worse account of him. If out the acquisition of political power as 
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To understand the essential difference between the practical 
and the theoretical point of view, we need only look to Isokrates, 


a prize to be obtained. There was their 
common point of agreement: possibly 
there was no other. The young Athe¬ 
nians wanted to know how to think, 
act, and speak on all subjects, that 
they might guide the people according to 
their pleasure. For this purpose they 
sought the aid of a sophist Dr pro¬ 
fessor ” (S. 9, p 108.) “ By the neces¬ 
sity of his calling, the Sophist, who 
taught to think, to act, and to speak, 
would come to regard thelast part of 
his profession as that which included 
both the others. He would become a 
rhetorician and a teacher of rhetoric. 
If his object was to influence the mind 
of a mob he was at least in consider¬ 
able danger of leading his pupils to 
give the word sophistry that force with 
which we are most familiar " (p 109). 

What Professor Maurice calls the 
“essential ugliness," resides (accord¬ 
ing to his own showing), not in the 
Sophists, but in the young Athenians 
whom the Sophists taught These 
young men wanted political power. 
To gratify ambition was their end and 
aim. But this was an end which the 
Sophists did not implant. They found 
it pre-existing, learnt from other 
quarters, and they had to deal with it 
as a fact. Let us read what Xenoph&n 
says about Proxenus and Goigias. 
“Proxenus the Bceotian, even in his 
early youth, desired to become a man 
competent to achieve great deeds ; and 
through this desire he gave money to 
Gorgias the Leontine. Having fre¬ 
quented his society, Pioxenus con¬ 
ceived himself to have thus become fit 
for command, for alliance with the first 
men of his time, and for requiting to 
them all the good service which they 
might render to him" (Ilpdfevor 82 6 
Botumov ev&u? ilsp unipatnov iav eirs- 
6vfieiycvi<r6ai. iv))p to, jxeyaAa irpirreiv 
lieav6s‘ kou, 8ix Tatfnjv rrji/ emBvfjiCav 
eSaiKev apyupiou Tofiyitf rip* AeovrLviji. 
eirel Se truveyivero e«tytji, ifcarbr 17617 
vop-iVas elvai /cat ap^eiv, «at tav 

to is 7rpuTois, pdi rjTTaai)a.L ivepyeriav) t 
&c. (Anabas. ii. 6, 16.) So again in 
the Protagoras of Plato, SokratSs 
introduces HippokratPs to Protagoras 
with these words—” This Hippokratfis 
is a youth of one of our great and 
wealthy Athenian families, and is not 
inferior in talents to any of his con¬ 
temporaries. He desires to become 


renowned in the city (eAAo'yi/xos yevitr- 
6 a i iv T]j 7 rdA.et) and he thinks he 
shall he most likely to attain this 
object through your society." (Plato, 
Protag c. 19, p. 163 A \ 

Here we see that the end and aim 
was not one inspired by the Sophist 
to his pupils, hut set by the pupils to 
themselves ; just like the ends of Alki- 
hiadSs and Kritias, when they sought 
the society of Sokrat£s. And it is the 
end which Professor Maurice conceives 
as the great vice and generating cause 
of eviL 

For the means, however, though not 
for the end, the Sophist is fairly re¬ 
sponsible. What were the means 
which he communicated ? The power 
of persuasion, with its appropriate 
stock of knowledge, memorial apti¬ 
tude, and command of words, subject 
to the control of free public discussion 
or counter-persuasion from others. To 
call this acquisition an evil can only 
pass current under that untenable 
assumption which represents speech 
as a mere organization for deceit; 
against which I need not add any¬ 
thing to the protest of Aristotle and 
Quintilian, 

That speech may he used for good 
or for evil is indisputable : speech in 
all its forms, not less the colloquy 
of Sokrat&s than the oratory of 
Demosthenes; speech not less in the 
month of a rude Spartan (who was as 
great a deceiver as any man in 
Greece) than in that of an accomplished 
Athenian ; nay, not merely speech, but 
writing, which is only another mode 
of reaching thB public feeling and 
conviction. The ambitious man may 
and will misemploy all these weapons 
to his own purposes. There is but one 
way to lessen the proportion of evil 
belonging to them. It is to ensure free 
scope to those who would persuade 
for batter purposes; to multiply the 
number of competent speakers, with 
the opportunities of discussion; and 
thus to create a public of competent 
hearers and judges. Nowhere was so 
near an approach made to this object 
as at Athens, nor were there any 
persons who contributed more directly 
towards it than the Sophists. For not 
only they increased the number of 
speakers capable of enlisting the 
attention of the public, and thus of 
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the pupil of Gorgias, and himself a Sophist. Though not a man 
of commanding abilities, Isokrat§s was one of the most estimable 


making discussion agreeable to the 
hearers ; but even as to the use of 
oratoxical fallacies, their numerous 
pupils served as checks upon each 
other. If they taught one ambitious 
mau to deceive, they also taught 
another how to expose his deceit, and 
a third how to approach the subject 
on a different side, so as to divert 
attention, and prevent the exclusive 
predominance of any one fallacy. 

It wilL probably be argued by 
Professor Maurice that the personal 
contentions of ambitious political 
rivals are a miserable apparatus for 
the conduct of society. Granting this 
to be true, it is still a prodigious 
improvement (for which we aie 
indebted altogether to Greece, anil 
chiefly to Athens, with the Sophists 
as auxiliaries) to have brought these 
ambitious rivals to contend with the 
tongue only, and not with the swoid. 
But if the reraaik be true at all, it is 
not less applicable to Buglish than to 
Athenian politics—to every countiy 
where any fi ee scope is left for human 
energy. By what else has England 
been governed for the last century and 
a half, except by these struggles of 
rival parties and ambitious politicians ’ 
If Plato disparaged the debates in 
the Athenian assembly and dikastery, 
would he have felt any greater esteem 
for those in the Houses of Lords and 
Commons? If he thought himself 
entitled to despise the whole class of 
Athenian statesmen, ThemistokltSs 
and Perikl§s among them, as “mere 
servants of the city (SiguciSvoi;? ttJj 
TroAeoj?—Plato, Gorgias, c. 154, p. 152 
A, 155 A), supplying Athens with 
docks, harbours, walls, and such like 
follies, but making no provision for the 
moial improvement of the citizens 
would his judgment have been more 
favourable on Walpole and Pulteney— 
Pitt and Fox—Peel and Russell—the 
“Times” and the “Chronicle”? 

When we try Athens by the ideal 
standard of Sokratfss and Plato, we 
ought in fairness to apply the same 
criticism to other societies also, which 
will be found just as little competent 
to stand the scrutiny. And those who. 
like Professor Maurice, assume that 
intellectual and poisuasive power in 
the hands of an ambitious man is an 
instrument of evil—which is implied 


in the assertion that the Sophist, to 
whom he owes the impiovement of 
such power, is a teacher of evil—will 
find that they are passing sentence 
upon the leading men in the English 
Houses of Lords and Commons, not less 
than upon the prominent politicians 
of Athens. In both the “essential 
ugliness” is found—if that be the 
name which it deseives— of qualifying 
themselves to think, speak, and act, 
m order that they may gain Dr keep 
“political power as the puze,” and 
may “guide the people according to 
their pleasure ”. 

It will probably be said that this 
is not absolutely true of all English 
politicians, but only of some; that 
others among them, more or fewer, 
have devoted their knowledge and 
eloquence to persuading for public- 
minded purposes, and with beneficial 
results Such reserves, if made for 
England, ought to be made for Athens 
also ; which is quite enough as a reply 
to the censure pionounced by Professor 
Maurice against the Sophist The 
Sophist imparted intellectual and 
peisuasive foice to the high-minded 
politicians, as well as to the ambitious. 
To those pupils who combined in 
different proportions the one and the 
other class of motives (as must have 
happened very frequently), his teaching 
tended to foster the better rather than 
the worsB. The v ary topics upon which 
he talked ensured such a tendency: the 
materials, out of which persuasion is 
to be manufactured, must be, for the 
most part, of a public-minded, lofty, 
and beneficent bearing—though an 
ambitious talker may choose to 
misemploy them for his own peisonal 
power-seeking. 

As to the influence of ambitious 
motives in politicians, when subject to 
the necessity of persuasion and to the 
control of fiee discussion—though I do 
not concur in the sweeping censure of 
Professor Maurice, I admit that it is 
partly evil as well as good, and that 
it rarely leads to great or material 
improvement, beyond the actual state 
of society which the ambitious man 
finds. But the Sophist does not 
represent ambition. He represents 
intellectual and persuasive force, 
reflecting and methodized so as to 
operate upon the minds of free hearers, 
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men of 
The 

Sophists 
'were pro¬ 
fessional 
teachers 
for active 
life, like 
Isobrat §s 
and Quin¬ 
tilian. 


Grecian antiquity. He taught for money, and taught 
young men to tc think, speak, and act,” all with a 
view to an honourable life of active citizenship : 
not concealing his marked disparagement 1 of specu¬ 
lative study and debate, such as the dialogues of Plato 
and the dialectic exercises generally. He defends his 
profession much in the same way as his master Gorgias, 
or Protagoras, would have defended it, if we had 


yet under perfect liberty of opposition: 
persuasion against the ambitious man, 
as well as by him or for him. It is this 
which I am here upholding against 
Professor Maurice, as not only no 
evil, but (in my judgment) one of the 
grand sources of good in Athens, and 
essential to human improvement 
everywhere else. There are only two 
modes of governing society, either by 
persuasion or by coercion. Discredit 
the arguments of the Sophist as much 
as you can by others of an opposite 
tendency ; but when you discredit his 
weapon of intellectual and persuasive 
force, as if it weie nothing better than 
cheat and imposture, manufactured 
and sold for the use of ambitious men, 
you leave open no other ascendency 
over men’s mmds except the crushing 
engine of extraneous coercion with 
assumed infallibility. 

ilsokrattls, Orat. v. (ad Philip.) s. 
14 ; Orat. x (Enc. Hel) s. 2 ; Orat. xin 
adv. Sophist, a. 9 (compare Heindorf's 
note ad Platon. Euthydem. s. 79); 
Orat. xii. (Panath.) s 126; Orat. xv. 
(Perm.) s. 90. 

IsokratSs, in the beginning of his 
Orat. x. Encom. Helena, censures 
all the speculative teachers—first 
AntisthenSs and Plato (without naming 
them, but identifying them sufficiently 
by their doctrines), next Protagoras, 
Gorgias, Melissns, Zeno, &c., by name, 
as having wasted their time anil 
teaching on fruitless paradox and 
controversy. He insists upon the 
necessity of teaching with a view to 
political life and to the course of 
actual public events—abandoning these 
useless studies (s. 6) 

It is remarkable that what Isokrat&s 
recommends is just what Protagoras 
and Gorgias aTe i epresented as actually 
doing (each doubtless in his own way) 
in the dialogues of Plato, who cen¬ 
sures them for being too practical; 
while I&okratds, commenting on them 


from various publications which they 
left, treats them only as teachers of 
useless speculations. 

-In the Oration De Permntatione, 
composed when he was eighty-two 
years of age (s. 10—the orations above 
cited are - earlier compositions, 
especially Orat. xiii. against the 
Sophists, see s. 200), Isokrat&s stands 
upon the defensive, and vindicates his 
profession against manifold asper¬ 
sions It is a most interesting oration, 
as a defence of the educators of Athens 
generally, and would serve perfectly 
well as a vindication of the teaching 
of Protagoias, Gorgias, Hipmas, &c , 
against the reproaches of Plato. 

This oration should he read, if only 
to get at the genuine Athenian sense 
of the word Sophists, as distinguished 
from the technical sense which Plato 
and Aristotle fasten upon it. The 
word is here used in its largest sense, 
as distinguished irom iSturat? (s. 159): 
it meant literary men or philosophers 
generally, but especially the pro¬ 
fessional teachers: it cauied, however, 
an obnoxious sense, and was therefore 
used as little as possible by themselves 
—as much as possible by those who 
disliked them. 

Isokrat&s, though he does not 
willingly call himself by this un¬ 
pleasant name, yet is obliged to 
acknowledge himself unreservedly as 
one of the profession, in the same cate¬ 
gory as Gorgias (s. 165, 179, 211, 213, 
231, 256), and defends the general body 
as well as himself; distinguishing him¬ 
self of course from the bad members of 
the profession—those who pretended 
to be Sophists, but devoted themselves 
to something different in reality (s. 
230). 

This professional teaching and the 
teachers are signified indiscriminately 
by these words— oi o-otfutnai —ot irepl 

tvjv <f>i\o(ra<fiLav SLarpifiovTGS — tj)v (fjiKo- 
<ro<f>Lav oSlkujs 5 ioj 3 ej 3 \r/jLtenjv (s. 44, 157, 
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before us vindications from their pens. Isokratls at Athens, and 
Quintilian, a man equally estimable at Rome, are m their general 
type of character and professional duty the fair counterpart of 
those whom Plato arraigns as The Sophists. 

We know these latter chiefly from the evidence of Plato, their 
pronounced enemy; yet even his evidence, when con- Misinter- 
strued candidly and taken as a whole, will not be found $ th? 0118 
to justify the charges of corrupt and immoral teaching, pJUJf 
impostrous pretence of knowledge, &c., which the canying 
modern historians pour forth in loud chorus against 
them. I know few characters in history who have Sophists 
been so hardly dealt with as these so-called Sophists. They bear 
the penalty of their name, in its modern sense—a misleading 
association, from which few modern writers take pains to emanci¬ 
pate either themselves or tlieir readers, though the English or 
Erench word Sophist is absolutely inapplicable to Protagoras or 
Gorgias, who ought to be called rather “Professors or Public 
Teachers”. It is really surprising to examine the expositions 
prefixed, by learned men like Stallbaum and others, to the Platonic 
dialogues entitled Protagoras, Gorgias, Euthyd&nus, Theaetetup* 
&c., where Plato introduces Sokrates either in personal controversy 
with one or other of these Sophists, or as canvassing their opinions. 
We continually read from the pen of the expositor such remarks 
as these—“ Mark how Plato puts down the shallow and worthless 
Sophist”—the obvious reflection, that it is Plato himself who 
plays both games on the chess-board, being altogether overlooked. 
And again—“This or that argument, placed in the mouth of 
Sokrat§s, is not to be regarded as the real opinion of Plato : he 


159, 179, 211, 217, 219)— y rtav^ koytav 
t raiSela. —j/ tUv koytav nekerr) — 7} tfriko- 
—yf t >}9 <£poi/iJ crews atncijcris—■rrjs 
ep,Tjs, eZre poiikctrBe leakeiv fivvd/xews, eLTe 
(fnkocrofiCas, sire fiiaTpi'/Shjs (a. 53,187,189, 
193,196). All these expressions mean 
the same process of training—that is, 
general mental training as opposed to 
Bodily (a. 194, 199), and intended to 
cultivate the powers of thought, speech, 
and ^action-^7rpb9 to Aeyeiv KaX tftpovelv 
—rov tftpoveiv «i5 ical keyeiv — to keys tv 
<al irpirreLv (s. 221, 261, 285, 296, 330). 
So again in the Busiris, Isokratds re¬ 
presents Polykrates as a o-otfmrnfy, 
making an income hy tjnkon^ia or by 


7) wepl Toir \ovoi/s 7r«n5euo-i.s, sect. 1, 2, 
44, 45, 50, 51. 

Isokratds does not admit any such 
distinction between the philosopher 
and dialectician on the one side, and 
the Sophist on the other, as Plato and 
Aiistotle contend for He does not 
like dialectical exercises, yet he admits 
them to be useful for youth, as a part 
of intellectual tiaining, on condition, 
that all such speculations shall be 
dropped, when the youth come into 
active life (s. 230, 287). 

This is the same language as that of 
Kallikl in the Gorgias ofPlato, c 40, 
p. 4S4. 
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only takes it up and enforces it at this moment, in order to puzzle 
and humiliate an ostentatious pretender 1 ”—a remark which con¬ 
verts Plato into an insincere disputant and a Sophist in the 
modem sense, at the very moment when the commentator is 
extolling his pure and lofty morality as an antidote against the 
alleged corruption of Gorgias and Protagoras. 

Plato has devoted a long and interesting dialogue to the 
The . inquiry, What is a Sophist ? 2 aud it is curious to 

as pa!a S observe that the definition which he at last brings out 

teachers— suits Sokrates himself, intellectually speaking, better 
that they tnan any one else whom we know. Cicero defines 
^eerly or Sophist to he one who pursues philosophy for fhe 

—^oceed^ Sa ^ e os t en tation or of gain; 3 which, if it is to be 

ing of held as a reproach, will certainly hear hard upon the 

Protagoras great body of modem teachers, who are determined to 


i Stallbaum, Prolog, ad Platon, 
Prntagor. p. 28. "Hoc vero eius 
jimiciD ita ntitur Socrates, ut eum 
detune dialectic^ subtilitate in sura- 
inam consdii inopiam conjiciat. Col- 
ligit enun iude satis captiose rebus ita 
comparatis iustitiam, quippe quae a 
sanctitate diversa sit, plane nihil 
sanctitafos habituram, ac vicissim 
sanctitati nihil fore commune cum 
justitia. Eespondet quidem ad hiec 
Jr i otagoras, justitiam ac sanctitatem 
non per omnia sibi similes esse, nec 
tamen etiam prorsus dissnniles videii. 
Seri etsi venssvma est hcea ejus sentencei, 
tamen comparatione iUfl, a partibus 
faciei repetitfi,, m fraudem inductus et 
■quid sit, in quo omnis virtutis natura 
co l 1 , tl El atTlr ’ ignarus, sese ex his diffi- 
autambus adeo non potest expedire," 

Again, p. 24 "Itaque Socrates, 
missa hujus rei disputations, repente ad 
alia, progreditur, scilicet svmihbus 
laqueis Aomincm deinceps denuo irreti- 
turu». . “Nemini facile obscu- 

rum ent, hoc quoque loco, Protagoram 
arguUs conclusiunculis delvdi atque 
callide eo permoveri ,** &c ... p 25 
•‘Quanquam nemo erit, quin'videat 
cattiae deludi Protagoram" &c. 

autem ea, quse’in 
Protagori Sophistts ridendi catisd e 
\ulgi atque sophistarum ratione dis- 
putantur, m GorgiA ex ipsius philosophi 
mente et sentential vef brevius propo- 
nuntur vel copiosius disputantur,” Ac. 


Compare similar observations of 
Stallbaum, in his Piolegom. ad 
Theaetet. pp. 12, 22 ; ad Menon. p. 10 ; 
ad Euthydemum, pp 23, 80 ; ad Lache- 
tem, p. 11; ad Lysidem, pp. 79, 80, 87 ; 
ad Hippiam Major, pp 154—156. 
“Facile apparet Socratem argutd , 

? Lu» verbo $aivso-6*L inest, dilogid mter- 
ocutorem (Hippiam Sophistam) m 
jmudem inducers." . . “Illud 

quidem pro certo et exploiato habe- 
mus, non serio sed ridendi vexandigue 
Sophists' gratid gravissimam illam sen- 
tentiam in dubxtatwnem vocari, ideoque 
iis condusiunculis labefactari, quas 
quilibet paulo attentior facile mtelli- 
gat non ad fidem faciendam, sed ad 
lusum jocumque, esse comparatas." 

2 Plato, Sophistes, c. 52, p. 268. 

3 Cicero, Academ.iv 23. Xenophfin, 
at the close of his treatise De Vena¬ 
tions (c. 13), introduces a sharp censure 
upon the Sophists, with very little that 
is specific or distinct He accuses them 
of teaching command and artifice of 
words, instead of communicating use¬ 
ful maxims—of speaking for purposes 
of deceit, or for their own profit, and 
addressing themselves to rich pupils 
for pay—while th q philosopher gives his 
lessons to every one gratuitously, with¬ 
out distinction of persons. This is the 
same distinction as that taken by 
SokratSs and Plato, between the 
Sophist and the Philosopher, compare 
Xenopb. de Vectigal. v. 4 
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embrace tlieir profession and to discharge its important duties, 
like other professional men, by the prospect either of deriving an 
income or of making a figure in it, or both—whether they have 
any peculiar relish for the occupation or not. But modern 
writers, in describing Protagoras or Gorgias, while they adopt 
the sneering language of Plato against teaching for pay, low 
purposes, tricks to get money from the rich, &c, use terms which 
lead the reader to believe that there was something in these 
Sophists peculiarly greedy, exorbitant, and truckling; something 
beyond the mere fact of asking and receiving remuneration. 
Now, not only there is no proof that any of them (speaking of 
those conspicuous in the profession) were thus dishonest or 
exorbitant, but, in the case of Protagoras, even his enemy Plato- 
furnishes a proof that he was not so. In the Platonic dialogue 
termed Protagoras, that Sophist is introduced as describing the 
manner in which he proceeded respecting remuneration from his 
pupils. “ I make no stipulation beforehand: when a pupil parts- 
from me, I ask from him such a sum as I think the time and the 
circumstances warrant; and I add, that if he deems the demand 
too great, he has only to make up his own mind what is the 
amount of improvement which my company has procured to him, 
and what sum he considers an equivalent for it. I am content to- 
accept the sum so named- by himself, only requiring him to go 
into a temple and make oath that it is liis sincere belief. 551 It is 
not easy to imagine a more dignified way of dealing than this,, 
nor one which more thoroughly attests an honourable reliance on 
the internal consciousness of the scholar ; on the grateful sense 
of impiovement realized, which to every teacher constitutes a 
reward hardly inferior to the payment that proceeds from it, and 
-which (in the opinion of Sokratgs) formed the only legitimate 
reward. Such is not the way in which the corrupters of man¬ 
kind go to work. 

i Plato, Protagoras, c. 16, p. 828 B. the Btory of the rhetor Skopelianus, in. 
Dioeen&s Laertius (ix. 58) says that Philostratus, Vit. Sophist, i. 21, 4. 
Protagoras demanded 100 minse as IsokratSs (Or. xv, de Perm.. s. 166> 
pay: little stress is to be laid upon affirms that the gams made by Goreias 
such a statement, nor is it possible or by any of the eminent Sophists had 
that he could have had one fixed rate never been very high; that they had 
of pay. The story told by AulusGellius been greatly and maliciously exag- 
(v. 10) about the suit at law between aerated; that they were very inferior 
Protagoras and his disciple Euathlus to those of the great dramatic actors, 
is at least amusing and ingenious. Gp. (s. 168). 
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That which stood most prominent in the teaching of Gorgias 
The and the other Sophists was, that they cultivated and 


.Sophists as 

rhetorical 

teachers— 

groundless 

accusations 


improved the powers of public speaking in their 
pupils —one of the most essential accomplishments to 
every Athenian of consideration. For this, too, they 


them in that have ^ eeiL denounced by Ritter, Brandis, and other 


.capacity, learned writers on the history of philosophy, as 
^auLrti ° corrupt and immoral. “Teaching their pupils rhetoric 
has been said), they only enable them to second 
and others, unjust designs, to make the worse appear the better 


reason, and to delude their hearers, by trick and artifice, into 


false persuasion and show of knowledge without reality. 
Rhetoric (argues Plato in the dialogue called Gorgias) is no art 
whatever, hut a mere unscientific knack, enslaved to the 


•dominant prejudices, and nothing better than an impostrous 
parody on the true political art.” Now, though Aristotle, follow¬ 
ing the Platonic vein, calls this power of making the worse 
appear the better reason “the promise of Protagoras,” 1 the 
accusation ought never to he urged as if it bore specially against 
the teachers of the Sokratic age. It is an argument against 
rhetorical teaching generally ; against all the most distinguished 
teachers of pupils for active life throughout the ancient world 
from Protagoras, Gorgias, Isokrates, &c., down to Quintilian. 
Not only does the argument bear equally against all, but it was 
actually urged against all. Isokrates 2 and Quintilian both 
•defend themselves against it: Aristotle 8 was assailed by it, and 
provides a defence in the beginning of his treatise on Rhetoric : 
nor was there ever any man, indeed, against whom it was pressed 
with greater bitterness of calumny than Sokrates—by Aristo- 


1 Aristot, Rhetoric, ii. 2B. Ritter 
*{p. 582) and Brandis (p. 521) quote veiy 
unfairly the evidence of the “Clouds ” 
of Aristophanes as establishing this 
charge, and that of corrupt teaching 
generally, against the Sophists as a 
body. If Anstophan&s is a witness 
.against any one, he is a witness against 
Sokratls, who is the person singled out 
for atta ck in the * ‘ Clouds But thes e 
authors, not admitting Aristophanes 
as an evidence against Sokrat&s whom 
he dots attack, nevertheless quote him 
-as an evidence against men like Prota¬ 
goras and Gorgias whom he dots not 


attack. 

2 Isokrat&s, Or. xv. (De Permut.), s. 

16. vvu Se \£yei fxiv (the accuser) wy 
eyw rows ijiTovs Aovovy /epetrrovs Svvau. ai 
iron?*, dec* \ 

Ibid. S. 32. ireLpara L fie Sta jSaAAeiv, 
us SiatfaffeLpu) toiis vewrepous, AfyeLy 
SlSoctkuv kaI irapa to 6cko.lov ev tol? 
aywin. irAeovc/ereii/, &c. 

' Again, s. 59, 66, 95, 98, 187 (wheie 
he represents himself, like Sokrat &S in 
his defence, as vindicating philosophy 
generally against the accusation ot 
corrupting youth), 233, 256 

3 Plutarch, Alexander, c. 74. 
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phanes in his comedy of the c< Clouds,” as well as by other comic 
composers. SokratSs complains of it in his defence before his 
judges j 1 characterizing such accusations in their true point of 
view, as being “the stock reproaches against all who pursue 
philosophy They are indeed only one of the manifestations, 
ever varying in form though the same in spirit, of the antipathy 
of ignorance against dissenting innovation or superior mental 
accomplishments ; which antipathy intellectual men themselves, 
when it happens to make on their side in a controversy, are but 
too ready to in\ uke, Considering that we have here the materials 
of defence, as well as of attack, supplied by Sokrates and Plato, 
it might have been expected that modern writers would have 
refrained from employing such an argument to discredit Gorgias 
or Protagoras ; the rather, as they have before their eyes, in all 
the countries of modern Europe, the profession of lawyers and 
advocates, who lend their powerful eloquence without distinction 
to the cause of justice or injustice, and who, far from being 
regarded as the corrupters of society, are usually looked upon, for 
that very reason among others, as indispensable auxiliaries to a 
just administration of law. 

Though writing was less the business of these Sophists than 
personal teaching, several of them published treatises, xhrasyma- 
Thrasvmachus and TheodSrus both set forth written Jhus-to 
precepts on the art of Rhetoric ; 2 precepts which have precepts— 
not descended to us, hut which appear to have been 
narrow and special, bearing directly upon practice, Ration 
and relating chiefly to the proper component parts of analogous 
an oration. To Aristotle, who had ‘attained that large ^ meailin £- 
and comprehensive view of the theory of Rhetoric which still 
remains to instruct us in his splendid treatise, the views of 
Thrasymachus appeared unimportant, serving to him only as 


% 1 Plato, Sok. Apolog. c. 10, p. 23 D. 
ra Kara iraurtav twv (f>i\otro<j)ovvTWv vp6- 
X*JP® Tttura^ A.£yoi/<nj^ otl ra jaereupa 
xii! Ta viro yrjs, /cal deov? p,7j vojuucjeiv, /cal 
TOV TJTTU \oyOV /epetTTW 7TOteTv (JcJaOTCti)). 

Compare a similar expression in Xen. 
Mein. i. 2, 31. to KOLvrj tol? (/>iAo [robots 
vtto tmv iroAAuv eirtTLfiwpevov, &C. 

The same unfairness, in making this 
point tell against the Sophists exclu¬ 
sively, is to he found in Westermann, 


Geschichte tier Griech. Beredsamkeit, 
sect. 30, 64. 

2 See the last chanter of Aristotle 
De Sophisticis Elencnis. He notices 
these early rhetorical teachers also 
in various parts of the treatise on 
Rhetoric. 

Quintilian however still thought the 
precepts of TheodQrus and Thrasy¬ 
machus worthy of his attention (Inst. 
Orat. liL 3). 
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hints and materials. But their effect must have been very 
different when they first appeared, and when young men were 
first enabled to analyse the parts of a harangue, to understand 
the dependence of one upon the other, and call them by their 
appropriate names; all illustrated, let us recollect, by oral 
exposition on the part of the master, which was the most 
impressive portion of the whole. 

Prodikus, again, published one or more treatises intended to 
elucidate the ambiguities of words, and to point out the different 
significations of terms apparently, hut not really, equivalent. 
For this Plato often ridicules him, and the modern historians of 
philosophy generally think it right to adopt the same tone. 
Whether the execution of the work was at all adequate to its 
purpose, we have no means of judging ; but assuredly the pur¬ 
pose was one pre-eminently calculated to aid Grecian thinkers 
and dialecticians ; for no man can study their philosophy with¬ 
out seeing how lamentably they were hampered by enslavement 
to the popular phraseology, and by inferences founded on mere 
verbal analogy. At a time when neither dictionary nor grammar 
existed, a teacher who took care, even punctilious care, in fixing 
the meaning of important words of his discourse, must be 
considered as guiding the minds of his hearers in a salutary 
direction; salutary, we may add, even to Plato himself, whose 
speculations would most certainly have been improved by 
occasional hints from such a monitor. 

Protagoras, too, is said to have been the first who discriminated 
Protagoras and gave names to the various modes and forms of 
ttoin' 0 * address — an analysis well-calculated to assist his 
c5iub^ his lessons 011 ri n llfc speaking: 1 he appears also to have 
about the been the first who distinguished the three genders of 
Pagan gods. nouris> We further of a treatise which he wr ote 
on wrestling—or most probably on gymnastics generally—as 
well as a collection of controversial dialogues. 3 But his most 
celebrated treatise was one entitled “Truth,” seemingly on 
philosophy generally. Of this treatise we do not even know the 


1 Quintilian, Inst. Orat. iii. 4, 10; 
Aristot. Rhetor, iii. 5, See the pas¬ 
sages cited in Preller, Hist or. Philos, 
ch. iv p. 132, note d, who affirms 
lespecting Protagoras—" alia, fnani 


grammaticorum principiorum osteuta- 
tione novare conabatur”—which the 
passages cited do not prove. 

2 Isokratfis, Or. x. Encom. Helen, s. 
3; Diogen. Laert. ix. 54. 
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general scope or purport. In one of his treatises he confessed 
his inability to satisfy himself about the existence of the gods, in 
these words 1 —“Respecting the gods, I neither know whether 
they exist, nor what are their attributes : the uncertainty of the 
subject, the shortness of human life, and many other causes debar 
me from this knowledge”. That the believing public of Athens 
were seriously indignant at this passage, and that it caused the 
author to be threatened with prosecution and forced to quit 
Athens, we can perfectly understand, though there seems no 
sufficient proof of the tale that he was drowned in his outward 
voyage. But that modern historians of philosophy, who consider 
the Pagan gods to be fictions, and the religion to be repugnant to 
any reasonable mind, should concur in denouncing Protagoras on 
this ground as a corrupt man, is to me less intelligible. Xeno¬ 
phanes, 2 and probably many other philosophers, had said the 
same thing before him. Nor is it easy to see what a superior 
man was to do, who could not adjust his standard of belief to such 
fictions ; or what he could say, if he said anything, less than the 
words cited above from Protagoras ; which appear, as far as we 
can appreciate them standing without the context, to be a brief 
mention, in modest and circumspect phrase, of the reason why he 
said nothing about the gods, in a treatise where the reader would 
expect to find much upon the subject. 3 Certain it is that in 
the Platonic dialogue called “ Protagoras,” that Sophist is in¬ 
troduced speaking about the gods exactly in the manner that any 
orthodox Pagan might naturally adopt. 

The other fragment preserved of Protagoras relates to his view 
of the cognitive process, and of truth generally, He taught that 
(< Man is the measure of all things, both of that which exists, and 
of that which does not exist” : a doctrine canvassed and contro- 

1 Diogen. Laert. ix. 51; Sext. Einpir. respectful terms about Protagoras, 
adv. Math. ix. 56. irepl fiev 0eS>v ovk notices particularly the guarded lan- 
eyai elveiv, ovtb et elcnv, ovff ottoiol Ttvts guage which he used in. this sentence 
eitrt • iroAAa yap ra kcoAvdvtb elSevai, -n about the gods, though this precaution 
tc afiijAorqs, «cal ppayvs Siv 6 tov did not enable him to avoid the neces- 
avBpdiirov. sity of flight. Protagoras spoke— 

I give the words partly from Dio¬ 
genes, partly from Sextus, as I think TLatrav eywy (f>v\aKY}v eirisi- 
they would be most likely to stand. jeetijr- ra ov oi 

* Xenophanes ap. Sext. Emp, adv. XpaioTtTjtr’, iXka <f>vyijs iire/iaiero, 5i j>pa 
Mathem. vii. 49. j wij outws ^ ^ 

3 The satirical writer Timon (ap. Xuicparucbp iriVuv rpvxpw ttotov 'AtSa 
Sext. Emp. ix. 57), speaking in Yery fivfl. 

7—4 
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verted by Plato, who represents that Protagoras affirmed know- 
His view l^ge to consist in sensation, and considered the sen- 
of thB cog- sations of each individual man to be, to him, the canon 
cess V and^ta an ^ measure of truth. We know scarce anything of 
nature 6 elucidations or limitations with which Protagoras 

may have accompanied his general position: and if 
even Plato, who had good means of knowing them, felt it 
ungenerous to insult an orphan doctrine whose father was 
recently dead, and could no longer defend it 1 —much more ought 
modem authors, who speak with mere scraps of evidence before 
them, to be cautious how they heap upon the same doctrine 
insults much heyond those which Plato recognizes. In so far as 
we can pretend to understand the theory, it was certainly not 
more incorrect than several others then afloat, from the Eleatic 
school and other philosophers ; while it had the merit of bring¬ 
ing into forcible relief the essentially relative nature of cognition 2 


„ 1 Plato, Thesetet. 18, p. 164 E, ovrt 
av, olfAcu, & t£tke , etirep ye 6 irarnp rov 
erepov koyov efrj —akka iroAAcL av ^/xuve- 
wv Se opfyavw avrov ovra Tj/ietf Trpomj- 
\ajt L £op.ev % . . . iAAa firj avrol 

Kt.vSvveverop.eV TofJ SlkolIov eveie 
auraj ^arjdetv. 

This theory of Protagoras is dis¬ 
cussed in the dialogue called These- 
tetus, p. 152 seq., in a long but desul¬ 
tory way. 

See Sextus Empiric. Pyrrhonio. 
Hypol, L 216—219, et contra Mathe¬ 
matics, Tii. 60—64. The explanation 
which Sextus gives of the Protagorean 
doctrine, iu the former passage, cannot 
be derived from the treatise of Prota¬ 
goras himself, since he makes use of 
the word v\q in the philosophical 
sense, which was not adopted until 
the days of Plato and Aristotle. 

It is difficult to make out what 
Diogenes Lafertius states about other 
tenets of Protagoras, and to reconcile 
them with the doctrine of “man being 
the measure of all things," as explained 
by Plato (Diog. Laert. ix. 51, 57 ). 

., Aristotle (in one of the passages of 
his Metaphysica—wherein he discusses 
the Protagorean doctrine—x. i. p. 1053 
^ that this doctrine comes to 
nothing more than saying, that man, 
so far as cognizant, or so fat as perci¬ 
pient, is the measure of all thongs : 
in other words, that knowledge or per¬ 
ception is the measure of all things 


This Aristotle says is trivial and of no 
value, though it sounds like something 
of importance—UpcoTayopasS’ a!/dp(i) 7 r 6 i/ 

<f>y<TL irdvruv civ at. fJLerp ov, wtnrcp av el 
rbv fiTTionJ/xova e'tiruv ij tov alcrBavafievov* 
rovrovs S* oti e^ova-iv 6 jj.ev ata-BrjtrLv i\ 
5e €Tntrnjnr}V. a Laptev eli/ot fxirpa Ttov 
virQKeLp.evtav. ovBev Si] kfyuiv ireptTrhv 
$ axVer cu ri keyetv. 

It appears to me that to insist upon 
the essentially relative nature of cog¬ 
nizable truth was by no means a trivial 
or unimportant doctrine, as Aristotle 
pronounces it to be, especially when 
we compare it with the unmeasured 
conceptions of the objects and methods 
of scientific research, which were so 
common in the days of Protagoras. 

Compare Metaphysic, iii. 5, pp. 1008, 
1009, where it will be seen how many 
other thinkers of that day earned the 
same doctrine seemingly further than 
Protagoras 

Protagoras remarked that the 
observed movements of the heavenly 
bodies did not coincide with that 
which the astronomers represented 
them to be, and to which they applied 
their mathematical reasonings. This 
remark was a criticism on thB mathe¬ 
matical astronomers of his day— ekey. 

(Arist. Meta. iii. 2 , 
P*. we ixow too little how far 

his criticism may have been deserved, 
to assent to the general strictures of 
Bitter, Gesch, der Plnl. yol. i. p. 633. 
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—relative, not indeed to tlie sensitive faculty alone, but to that 
reinforced and guided by the other faculties of man, memorial 
and ratiocinative. And had it been even more incorrect than it 
really is, there would be no warrant for those imputations which 
modern authors build upon it, against the morality of Protagoras. 
No such imputations are countenanced in the discussion which 
Plato devotes to the doctrine : indeed, if the vindication which 
he sets forth against himself on behalf of Protagoras be really 
ascribable to that Sophist, it would give an exaggerated import¬ 
ance to the distinction between Good and Evil, into which the 
distinction between Truth and Falsehood is considered by tlie 
Platonic Protagoras as resolvable. The subsequent theories of 
Plato and Aristotle respecting cognition were much more syste¬ 
matic and elaborate, the work of men greatly superior in specu¬ 
lative genius to Protagoras ; but they would not have been what 
they were, had not Protagoras as well as others gone before them, 
with suggestions more partial and imperfect. 

From Gorgias there remains one short essay, preserved in one 
of the Aristotelian or pseudo-Aristotelian treatises, 1 on Gorgias _ 
a, metaphysical thesis. He professes to demonstrate his treatise 
that nothing exists : that if anything exist, it is ££bjecte— 1 
unknowable ; .and granting it even to exist and to be j^taSora 
knowable by any one man, he could never communi- of the scope 
cate it to others. The modern historians of philosophy of itm 
here prefer the easier task of denouncing the scepticism of the 
Sophist, instead of performing the duty incumbent on them of 
explaining his thesis in immediate sequence with the speculations 
which preceded it. In our sense of the words, it is a monstrous 
paradox ; but construing them in their legitimate filiation from 
the Eleatic philosophers immediately before him, it is a plausible, 
not to say conclusive, deduction from principles which they 
would have acknowledged. 3 The word Existence, as they under¬ 
stood it, did not mean phsenomenal, but ultra-phsenomenal 
existence. They looked upon the phenomena of sense as always 

i See the treatise entitled Be Emp. adv. Mathemat. vii. 65, 87. 
Melisso, Xenophane. et Gorgid, in 2 See the note ofMullach, on the 
Bekker’s edition of Aristotle’s works, treatise mentioned in the preceding 
vol. i. p. 979 seq.; also the same trea- note, p. 72. He shows that Gorgias 
tise with a good preface and comments followed in the steps of Zeno and 
by Mullach, p. 62 stq .: compare Sextus Melissus. 
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coming and going—as something essentially transitory, fluctuat¬ 
ing, incapable of being surely known, and furnishing at best 
grounds only for conjecture. They searched by cogitation for 
what they presumed to be the really existent Something or Sub¬ 
stance—the Noumenon, to use a Kantian phrase—lying behind 
or under the pliaenomena, which Noumenon they recognized as 
the only appropriate object of knowledge. They discussed much 
(as I have before remarked) whether it was One or Many— 
Noumenon in the singular, or Noumena in the plural. Now the 
thesis of Gorgias related to his ultra-phsenomenal existence, and 
bore closely upon the arguments of Zeno and Melissua, the 
Eleatic reasoners of his elder contemporaries. He denied that 
any such ultra-phaenomenal Something, or Noumenon, existed, or 
could be known, or could he described. Of this tripartite thesis, 
the first negation was neither more untenable nor less untenable 
than that of those philosophers who before him had argued for 
the affirmative: on the two last points his conclusions were 
neither paradoxical nor improperly sceptical, hut perfectly just, 
and have been ratified by the gradual abandonment, either 
avowed or implied, of such ultra-phsenomenal researches among 
the major part of philosophers. It may fairly he presumed that 
these doctrines were urged by Gorgias for the purpose of divert- 
iug his disciples from studies which he considered as unpromising 
and fruitless , just as we shall find his pupil Isokrates afterwards 
enforcing the same view, discouraging speculations of this nature, 
and recommending rhetorical exercise as preparation for the 
duties of an active citizen. 1 Nor must we forget that SokratSa 
himself discouraged physical speculations even more decidedly 
than either of them. 

If the censures cast upon the alleged scepticism of Gorgias and 
Umounded Protagoras are partly without sufficient warrant — 
against the P&rtly without any warrant at all — much more may 
Sophists. the same remark be made respecting the graver 
reproaches heaped upon their teaching on the score of immorality 
or corruption. It has been common with recent German his¬ 
torians of philosophy to translate from Plato and dress up a fiend 
called “Die Sophistik” (Sophistic) ; whom they assert to have 
poisoned and demoralized hy corrupt teaching, the Athenian 
1 IsokratSs Do Psrmutationo, Or it. b. 2ST , XenophOn, Mem or. L 1, H. 
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moral character, so that it became degenerate at the end of the 
Peloponnesian war, compared with what it had been in the time 
of Militiades and Aristeides. 

Now, in the first place, if the abstraction “Die Sophistik” is 
to have any definite meaning, we ought to have proof They were 
that the persons styled Sophists had some doctrines, not a sector 
principles, or method, both common to them all and common 
distinguishing them from others. But such a sup- methid^ ° r 
position is untrue; there were no such common they were a 
doctrines, or principles, or method belonging to them, with strung 
Even the name by which they are known did not 
belong to them, any more than to SokratSs and Uea 
others ; they had nothing in common except their profession 
as paid teachers, qualifying young men “to think, speak, and 
act ” (these are the words of Isokrates, and better words it would 
not he easy to find) with credit to themselves as citizens. More¬ 
over, suen community of profession did not at that time imply so 
much analogy of character as it does now, when the path of 
teaching has been beaten into a broad and visible high road, with 
measured distances and stated intervals: Protagoras and Gorgias 
found predecessors indeed, but no binding precedents to copy; 
so tliat each struck out, more or less, a road of bis own. And, 
accordingly, we find Plato, in his dialogue called “Protagoras,” 
wherein Protagoras, Prodikus, and Hippias are all introduced, 
imparting a distinct type of character and distinct method to 
each, not without a strong admixture of reciprocal jealousy 
between them ; while Thrasymachus, in the “ Republic,” aud 
Euthyrlemus, in the dialogue so called, are again painted each 
with colours of his own, different from all the three above- 
named. "We do not know how far Gorgias agreed in the opiniou 
of Protagoras—“Man is the measure of all things”: and we may 
infer, even from Plato himself, that Protagoras would have 
opposed the views expressed by Thrasymachus in the first book 
of the “Republic It is impossible, theiefore, to predicate any¬ 
thing concerning doctrines, methods, or tendencies common and 
peculiar to all the Sophists. There were none such ; nor has the 
abstract word— “ Die Sophistik ”—any real meaning, except such 
qualities (whatever they may he) as are inseparable from the 
profession or occupation of public teaching. And if, at present^ 
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every candid critic would be ashamed to cast wholesale aspersions 
on the entire body of professional teachers, much, more is such 
censure unbecoming in reference to the ancient Sophists, who 
were distinguished from each other by stronger individual 
peculiarities. 

If, then, it were true that in the interval between 480 b.c. and 
The Athe* eni ^ 0 ^ Peloponnesian war a great moral 

man cha- deterioration had taken place in Athens and in 

^ t reaJi 7 S Greece generally, we should have to search for some 
between 11 ' °^ er C6lUse than the imaginary abstraction called 
480 b c. and Sophistic. But—and this is the second point — the 
405 b,c, matter of fact here alleged is as untrue as the cause 
alleged is unreal Athens, at the close of the Peloponnesian war, 
was not more corrupt than Athens in the days of MiltiadSs and 
Aristeides. If we revert to that earlier period, we shall find that 
scarcely any acts of the Athenian people have drawn upon them 
sharper censure (in my judgment, unmerited) than their treat¬ 
ment of these very two statesmen—the condemnation of Mil- 
tiadSs and the ostracism of Aristeides. In writing my history of 
that time, far from finding previous historians disposed to give 
the Athenians credit for public virtue, I have been compelled to 
contend against a body of adverse criticism, imputing to them 
gross ingratitude and injustice. Thus the contemporaries of 
Miltiades and Aristeides, when described as matter of present 
history, are presented in anything but flattering colours ; except 
their valour at MarathQn and Salamis, which finds one unani¬ 
mous voice of encomium. But when these same men have 
become numbered among the mingled recollections and fancies 
belonging to the past—when a future generation comes to be 
present, with its appropriate stock of complaint and denunciation 
—then it is that men find pleasure in dressing up the virtues of 
the past, as a count in the indictment against their own contem¬ 
poraries. Aristophanes, 1 writing during the Peloponnesian war, 
denounced the Demos of his day as degenerated from the virtue 
of that Demos which had surrounded Miltiades and Aristeides ; 
while Isokrates, 8 writing as an old man between 350—340 b.c., 
complains in like manner of his own time, boasting how much 
better the state of Athens had been in his youth : which period 

1 Aristophan. Eqoit. 1316-1521. s isokr. Or. xv. De Perm. s. 170. 
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of his youth fell exactly during the life of Aiistophan!s, in the 
last half of the Peloponnesian war. 

Such illusions ought to impose on no one without a careful 
comparison of facts; and most assuredly that comparison will 
not bear out the allegation of increased corruption and degene¬ 
racy, between the age of MiltiadSs and the end of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war. Throughout the whole of Athenian history, there 
are no acts which attest so large a measure of virtue and judg¬ 
ment pervading the whole people, as the proceedings after the 
Pour Hundred and after the Thirty. Nor do I believe that the 
contemporaries of MiltiadSs would have been capable of such 
heroism ; for that appellation is by no means too large for tne 
case. I doubt whether they would have been competent to the 
steady self-denial of retaining a large sum in reserve during the 
time of peace, both prior to the Peloponnesian war and after the 
peace of Nikias—or of keeping hack the reserve fund of 1000 
talents, while they were forced year after year to pay taxes for 
the support of the war 1 —or of acting upon tbe prudent yet 
painfully trying policy recommended by Perikles, so as to sustain 
an annual invasion without either going out to fight or purchas¬ 
ing peace by ignominious concessions. If bad acts such as Athens 
committed during the later years of the war—for example, the 
massacre of the Melian population—were not done .equally by the 
contemporaries of Miltiades, this did not arise from any superior 
humanity or principle on their part, hut from the fact that they 
were not exposed to tbe like temptation, brought upon them by 
the possession of imperial power. The condemnation of the six 
generals after the battle of Arginusse, if we suppose the same 
conduct on their paTt to have occurred in 490 B.C., would have 
been decreed more rapidly and more unceremoniously than it 
was actually decreed in 406 b.c. For at that early date there 
existed no psephism of Kann6nus, surrounded by prescriptive 
respect—no Graph! Paranomon—no such habits of established 
deference to a Dikastery solemnly sworn, with full notice to 

1 Two years before the invasion by them in Bvery way; but it is by no 
Xerx&s, the Athenians did indeed means to be compared, for self-denial 
forego a dividend about to be distri- and estimate of future chances, to the 
buted to each of the citizens out of the effort of paying money more than once 
silver mines of Laureium, in order that out of their pockets, in order that they 
the money might be applied to building might leave untouched the public fund 
of triremes. This was honourable to of 1000 talents. 
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defendants and full time of defence measured by the water-glass 
—none ot those securities which a long course of democracy had 
gradually worked into the public morality of every Athenian, 
and which (as we saw in a former chapter) interposed a serious 
barrier to the impulse of the moment, though ultimately over¬ 
thrown by its fierceness. A far less violent impulse would have 
sufficed for the same mischief in 490 B.c., when no such barriers 
existed. Lastly, if we want a measure of the appreciating senti¬ 
ment of the Athenian public, towards a strict and decorous 
morality m the narrow sense, in the middle of the Peloponnesian 
war, we have only to consider the manner in which they dealt 
with Nikias. I have shown, in describing the Sicilian expedi¬ 
tion, that the gravest error which the Athenians ever committed, 
that which shipwrecked both their armament at Syracuse and their 
power at home, arose from their unmeasured esteem for the 
respectable and pious Nikias which blinded them to the grossest 
defects of generalship and public conduct. Disastrous as such 
misjudgment was, it counts at least as a proof that the moral 
corruption, alleged to have been operated in their characters, is a 
mere ficti on. Nor let it be supposed that the nerve and resolution 
which once animated the combatants of Marathfin and Salamis 
had disappeared in the latter years of the Peloponnesian war. On 
the contrary, the energetic and protracted struggle of Athens, 
after the irreparable calamity at Syracuse, forms a worthy 
parallel to her resistance in the time of Xerxes, and maintained 
unabated that distinctive attribute which Perikles had set forth 
as the main foundation of her glory—that of never giving way 
before misfortune. 1 Without any disparagement to the armament 
at Salamis, we may remark that the patriotism of the fleet at 
Samos, which rescued Athens from the Pour Hundred, was 
equally devoted and more intelligent; and that the burst of 
effort, which sent a subsequent fleer to victory at Arginusse, was 
to the full as strenuous. 

If then we survey the eighty-seven years of Athenian history, 
between the battle of Marathon and the renovation of the 
democracy after the Thirty, we shall see no ground for the 
assertion, so often made, of increased and increasing moral and 


i Thucyd. ii. 64. 
yurroi/ auT»jP (tJ|v 


yVUTB 8* OVOfld fie- 
7roAti^) e^ouirav ev 


iratru' avBpuirtiLs, £ii£ 
fiT) eiKeiv. 
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political corruption. It is mv belief that the people had become 
both morally and politically better, and that their democracy had 
worked to their improvement. The remark made by Thucyd¬ 
ides, on the occasion of the Korkyrsean bloodshed— on the violent 
and reckless political antipathies, arising out of the confluence of 
external warfare with internal party-feud 1 —wherever else it may 
find its application, has no bearing upon Athens : the proceed¬ 
ings after the Tour Hundred and after the Thirty prove the 
contrary. And while Athens may thus be vindicated on the 
moral side, it is indisputable that her population had acquired a 
far larger range of ideas and capacities than they possessed at the 
time of the battle of Marath6n. This indeed is the very matter 
of fact deplored by Aristophanes, and admitted by those writers 
who, while denouncing the Sophists, connect such enlarged range 
of ideas with the dissemination o± the pretended sophistical poison. 
In my judgment, not only the charge against the Sophists as 
poisoners, but even the existence of such poison in the Athenian 
system, deserves nothing less than an emphatic denial. 

Let us examine again the names of these professional teachers, 
beginning with Prodikus, one of the most renowned. 

Who is there that has not read the well-known fable 
called “ The Choice of Hercules,” which is to be found Choice of 
in every book professing to collect impressive illustra- Hercules 
tions of elementary morality 1 Who does not know that its 
express purpose is to kindle the imaginations of youth in favour 
of a life of labour for noble objects, and against a life of indul¬ 
gence ? It was the favourite theme on which Prodikus lectured, 
and on which he obtained the largest audience. 2 If it he of 
striking simplicity and effect even to a modem reader, how much 


i Thucydides (iii 82) specifies very 
distinctly the cause to which ha 
ascribes the had consequences which 
he depicts. He makes no allusion tD 
Sophists or sophistical teaching, though 
Brandis (Gesch. dBr Gr. Bom. Philos, 
i. p. 518, not. f.) drags in “ the sophis¬ 
tical spirit of thB statesmen of that 
time,” as if it were the cause of the 
mischief, and as if it were to be found 
in the speeches of Thucydides, i. 70, v. 
105. 

There cannot be a more unwar¬ 
ranted assertion; nor can a learned 


man likB Brandis be ignorant that 
such words as “ the sophistical spirit” 
(Der sophistischB Geist) are under¬ 
stood by a modern reader in a sense 
totally different from its true Athenian 
sense. 

2 Xenoph. Memor % ii. 1, 21—34. koX 
UpoSiKos Sk o o-otftos iv t£ avyypap.fiaTL 
tu jrepi 'HpoocAeou?, oirep St) jcglI 
7rAe£(TTQty eirtSei/cvuTiii, ucrauro)? 
jrepi ttjS ape-nj? aTrofia.il/eTCU, &C. 

Xenophdn here introduces Sokratds 
himself as bestowing much praise on 
the moral teaching of Prodikus. 
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more powerfully must it have worked upon the audience for 
whose belief it was specially adapted, when set off by the oral 
expansions of its author! XenophSn wondered that the Athenian 
Dikasts dealt with SokratSs as a corrupter of youth; IsokratSs 
wondered that a portion of the public made the like mistake 
about himself; and I confess my wonder to be not less, that not 
only Aristophanes, 1 but even the modern writers on Grecian 
philosophy, should rank Prodikus in the same unenviable cata¬ 
logue. 2 This is the only composition 3 remaining from him; 


l See Fragment iii. of the Tay^vioriu 
of AristophanSs—Marneke, Fragment. 
Aristoph p. 1140. 

3 Upon Prodikus and his fable called 
thB “Choice of Hercules,” Professor 
Maurice remarks as follows (Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy, iv. 2, 1, 11, 
p. 109)“ ThB effect of the lesson 
which it inculcates is good or evil, 
according to the object which the 
reader proposes to himself. If he 
wishes to acquire the power of draining 
marshes and killing noisome beasts, all 
must bless him for not yielding to the 
voice of the Goddess of Pleasure. If 
he merely seeks to bB the strongest of 
men, by resisting the enchantress, it 
might have been better for the world 
and for himself that he should have 
yielded to her blandishments Mr. 
Grote is not likely to have forgotten 
the celebrated paradox of Gibbon 
respecting the clergy—‘That their 
virtues are more dangerous to society 
than their vices*. On the hypothesis 
which Gibbon no doubt adopted—that 
this order is divided into those who 
deny themselves for the sake of 
obtaining dominion over their fellow- 
countrymen, and those who yield to 
animal indulgence—his dictum may he 
easily admitted. The monk who re¬ 
strains his appetites, that Iib may be 
more followed and idolized as a con¬ 
fessor, does more harm to others, is 
probably more evil in himself, than 
the sleek abbot who is given up to his 
hawks and hounds. The principle is 
of universal application We must 
blow whether Prodikus departed from 
the general rule of the professorial 
class, by not holding out political 
power as his prize, before we f-an pro¬ 
nounce h im a useful teacher, because 
he taught his pupils how they might 
obtain the bone and nervB of Hercules.” 

With the singlB reserve of what 
Professor Maurice calls '‘the general 


rule of the professorial class,” against 
which assertion I have already shown 
cause in a previous note, I fully admit 
not merely the justice but the im¬ 
portance of his general remark above 
transcribed. I recognize no merit in 
self-denial, unless in so far as the self- 
denying person becomes thereby the 
instrument of increased security and 
happiness to others or to himself; or 
unlebs it be conducive to the formation 
of a character of which such is the 
general result. And, respecting Pro¬ 
dikus himself, I willingly accept the 
challenge. He marks out, in the most 
distinct and Bmphatic manner, the 
achievement of good to others, and 
the acquisition of estBem from others, 
as going together, and constituting in 
combination the prize for which the 
youthful H&rakles is exhorted to 
Struggle—eLTe fi7rb fiCKuiv efJeAsi? a^a* 
tfacrdcu, tous vvepyenqTiov • elte 

vmS twds TroAews Mrt.flujuieis Tiju.aa'flaL, -n)i/ 
7ToA.ii/ (iqbeATjTEOV ^ etre urrl> ttjv 'EAAafioy 
TraoTjj allot? eir’^ ape-rfi davjLLagetrBoL, t^v 
'EAAaSa rreLpaTeoi/ e® 7roieiv, &C. (Xen. 
Mem. ii. 1, 28). I select these few 
words, but the whole tenor and spirit 
of the fable is similar. 

Indeed, the very selection of 
Hferakl&s as an ideal to be followed 
is of itself a proof that the Sophist 
did not intend to point out the 
acquisition of personal dominion and 
pre-eminence, except in so far as 
they naturally sprang from services 
rendered, as the grand prize to be 
contended for by his pupils. For 
HeraklSs is, in Greek conception, the 
type of those who work for others— 
one condemned by his destiny to 
achieve great, difficult, and unre¬ 
warded exploits at thB bidding of 
another (Suidas and Diogenianus, vi. 
7, under the words rerpodi yeyovas —«r! 
rail/ clAAol? itoi/ovi*™*/, <fec.). 

8 Xenophdn gives only the substance 
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indeed, the only composition remaining from any one of the- 
Sophists, excepting the thesis of Gorgias above noticed. It 
serves not merely as a vindication of Prodikus against such 
reproach, hut also as a warning against implicit confidence in 
the sarcastic remarks of Plato, which include Prodikus as well as 
the other Sophists, and in the doctrines which he puts into the 
mouth of the Sophists generally, in order that Sokrates may 
confute them. The commonest candour would teach us that if a 
polemical writer of dialogue chooses to put indefensible doctrine 
into the mouth of the opponent, we ought to be cautious of con¬ 
demning the latter upon such very dubious proof. 

Welcker and other modem authors treat Prodikus as “the 
most innocent” of the Sophists, and except him from p rotagoraa 
the sentence which they pass upon the class generally, —real 
Let us see, therefore, what Plato himself says about “hibited 
the rest of them, and first about Protagoras. If it glum by 
were not the established practice with readers of Plato 
to condemn Protagoras beforehand, and to put upon every passage 
relating to him not on]y a sense as had as it will bear, but much 
worse than it will fairly bear, they would probably carry away 
very different inferences from the Platonic dialogue called by 
that Sophist’s name, and in which he is made to bear a chief part. 
That dialogue is itself enough to prove that Plato did not conceive 
Protagoras either as a corrupt, or unworthy, or incompetent 
teacher. The course of the dialogue exhibits him as not master 
of the theory of ethics, and unable to solve various difficulties 
with which that theory is expected to grapple ; moreover, as no 
match for Sokrat§s in dialectics, which Plato considered as the 
only efficient method of philosophical investigation. In so far, 
therefore, as imperfect acquaintance with the science or theory 
upon which rules of art, or the precepts bearing on practice, 
repose, disqualifies a teacher from giving instruction in such art 
or practice, to that extent Protagoras is exposed as wanting. And 

of Prodikus’s lecture, not his exact delivered by Prodikus, re&pectmg the 
words. , But he gives what may be miseries of human life pervading all 
called the whole substance, so that we the various professions and occupations, 
can appreciate the scope as well as the It is impossible to make out distinctly 
handling of the author. We cannot either how much really belongs 
say the same of an extract given (in the ProdikuSj or what was his scope and 
Pseudo-Platonic Dialogue Axiochus, c. purpose, if any such lecture was i tally 
7. 8) from a lecture said to have been delivered. 
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if an expert dialectician like Plato had passed Isokrates or 
Quintilian, or the large majority of teachers past or present, 
through a similar cross-examination as to the theory of their 
teaching, an ignorance not less manifest than that of Protagoras 
would be brought out. The antithesis which Plato sets forth, in 
so many of his dialogues, between precept or practice, accom¬ 
panied by full knowledge of the scientific principles from which 
it must he deduced, if its rectitude he disputed, and unscientific 
practice, without any such power of deduction or defence, is one 
of the most valuable portions of his speculations; he exhausts 
his genius to render it conspicuous in a thousand indirect ways, 
and to shame his readers, if possible, into the loftier and more 
rational walk of thought. But it is one thing to say of a man 
that he does not know the theory of what he teaches or of the 
way in which he teaches; it is another thing to say that he actually 
teaches that which scientific theory would not prescribe as the 
best; it is a third thing, graver than both, to say that his teaching 
is not only below the exigences of science, hut even corrupt and 
demoralizing. Now, of these three points it is the first only 
which Plato in his dialogue makes out against Protagoras; even 
the second, he neither affirms nor insinuates ; and as to the third, 
not only he never glances at it, even indirectly, hut the whole 
tendency of the discourse suggests a directly contrary conclusion. 
As if sensible that when an eminent opponent was to he depicted 
as puzzled and irritated by superior dialectics, it was but common 
fairness to set forth his distinctive merits also, Plato gives a 
fable, and expository harangue, from the mouth of Protagoras,i 
upon the question whether virtue is teachable. This harangue 
is, m my judgment, very striking and instructive; and so it would 
have been probably accounted, if commentators had not read it 
with a pre-established persuasion that whatever came from the 
lips of a Sophist must he either ridiculous or immoral . 2 It is the 
only part of Plato’s works wherein any account is rendered of 


1 Plato, Protagoras, p. 320 1), c. 11 
«! 2 » especially p. 322 D, where 
Protagoras lays it down that no man 
is nt to os a member of a social com¬ 
munity who has not in. his bosom both 
Sucrj and —that is, a sense of 

reciprocal obligation and right between 
tnmself and others—and a sensibility 
to esteem or reproach from others. 


He lays these fundamental attributes 
down as what a good ethical theory 
must assume or exact in every man. 

2 Of the unjust asperity ancl con- 
tempt with which the Platonic com¬ 
mentators treat the Sophists, see a 
specimen in Ast, Ueber Platons Leben 
and Schnften, pp. 70, 71—where he 
comments on Protagoras and this fable. 
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the growth of that floating, uncertified, self-propagating body of 
opinion upon which the cross-examining analysis of SokratSs is 
brought to bear, as will be seen in the following chapter. 

Protagoras professes to teach his pupils “ good counsel 53 in their 
domestic and family relations, as well as how to speak and act in 
the most effective manner for the weal of the city. Since this 
comes from Protagoras, the commentators of Plato pronounce it 
to he miserable morality ; but it coincides, almost to the letter, 
with that which Isokrates describes himself as teaching, a genera¬ 
tion afterwards, and substantially even with that which Xenoplidn 
represents Sokrates as teaching ; nor is it easy to set forth, in a 
few words, a larger scheme of practical duty. 1 And if the measure 
of practical duty, which Protagoras devoted himself to teach, 
was thus serious and extensive, even the fraction of theory 
assigned to him in his harangue includes some points better than 
that of Plato himself. Por Plato seems to have conceived the- 


i Protagoras says —to S3 p.a9rip.a 
etmv , eu/3ouA.La irepi. re tuv OL/cetwv bn-wy 
av apLtrra rijv a-uroi) olxCav Slolkol, /cal 
irepi tHjv ttji 7roAetoy, on-toy t a r>jy nroAtwy 
SwarwraTO? eli) /cal irparreiv /cal Aeyetv. 

(Plato, Protagoras, c. 9, p. 318 E.) 

A similar description of the moral 
teaching of Protagoras and the other 
Sophists, yet comprising a still laiger 
range of duties towards parents, 
friends, and fellow-citizens in their 
private capacities, is given in Plato, 
Menon, p. 91 B, E 

IsokratSs describes the education 
which he wished to convey almost in 
the same words—Tot/s ra TO lavra ju,av- 
9dv ovTay /cal jueAfTwvjfiy e£ /cal tqv 
tSiov oXkov /cal ri kjlvx to rrjy n-oAewy 
/caAais 8ioiicricrov<riv, Sivirep eve<a /cal 
novTjreov /cal ^nkoa’Q^riov /cal 7ravra 

irpajcreov bcttl (Or. xv. Be Permutat. s. 
304: compare 2S9) 

XenophOn also describes,almostinthe 
same words, the teaching of Sokrat§s. 
Knton and others sought the society 
of SokratSs —ovx iva SijjXTjyopi/eol 
7j Si/cavi/col yevoivro, aAA* iva. koAol 
T fl /cayaflol yev6p.evot, /cal OL/eip /cal 
oi/ceTaty /cal oI/eeioLy /cal <f>tAoty /cal TroAei 
/cal TroALTaiv dvvaivro /eaAu? XpriirQai 
(Memor. i. 2, 48). ^ Again, i. 2, Qi-^av- 
epby vjv Stu/cpdnjff raiv ovvqvtuv Tovy iro- 
V7|pay eiri.9vp.Lai exovTay, tovtwi' |xiv 
iravoiV, ri }y 5i /eaAA iVt^v^/ cal p.e~ 
yaAoirpetrptrTaTijy ape Tift, 

AffLy re /cal olkovs «-5 dI/c overt, 
irporpiirwv im$vp.etv. Compare also i. 


0,15; ii, 1,19 ; iv. 1, 2 ; iv. 5, 10. 

When we perceive how much analogy 
XenophOn establishes—so far as re¬ 
gards practical precept, apart from 
theory or method—between SokratSs, 
Protagoras, Prodikus, &c., it is difficult 
to justify the repiesentations of the 
commentators respecting the Sophists ~ 
see Stallbaum, Proleg ad Platon. 
Menon p 8. “ Etenim virtutis nomen, 
cum propter ambitds magnitudinem 
valde esset ambiguum et obscurum, 
Sophist® mterpretabantur sic, ut, 
miss4 verse honestatis et probitatis vi, 
unice de prudentia civih ac domeatica 
cogitan vellent, eoque modo totam. 
virtutem ad callidum quoddam utditatis. 
vel privatim veL publics consequendce 
artijicium revocarent. . . “Pervidit 
hanc optnionis wtiw perversitatem, 
ejusque turpitudinem intimo sensit pec- 
tore, vir sanctissimi animi, Socrates," 
<kc. Stallbaum speaks to the same 
purpose in his Prolegomena to the 
Promgnras, pp. 10, 11; and to the 
Euthyd&mus, pp. 21, 22. 

Those who. like these censors on the 
Sophists, think it base to recommends 
virtuous conduct by the mutual security 
and comfort which it procures to aU 
parties, must be prepared to condemn,, 
on the same ground, a large portion of 
what is said by SokratSs throughout 
the Memorabilia of Xenopbftn, /xi) 

KCLTatppoi'ci t wv ohcovopiKotv avSpuv, (feC. 

(iii. 4,12): see also his (Economic. xi_ 

10 . 
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Ethical End, to each individual, as comprising nothing more 
than his own permanent happiness and moral health; and in 
this very dialogue he introduces Sokrates as maintaining virtue 
to consist only in a right calculation of a man’s own personal 
happiness and misery. But here we find Protagoras speaking in 
a way which implies a larger, and in my opinion a juster, ap¬ 
preciation of the Ethical End, as including not only reference to 
a man’s own happiness, hut also obligations towards the happiness 
of others. Without at all agreeing in the harsh terms of censure 
which various critics pronounce upon that theory which Sokrates 
is made to set forth in the Platonic Protagoras, I consider his 
■conception of the Ethical End essentially narrow and imperfect, 
not capable of being made to serve as basis for deduction of the 
best ethical precepts. Yet such is the prejudice with which the 
history of the Sophists has been written, that the commentators 
on Plato accuse the Sophists of having originated what they 
ignorantly term lt the base theory of utility,” here propounded 
by Sokrates himself; complimenting the latter on having set 
forth those larger views which in this dialogue belong only to 
Protagoras. 1 


i Stallbaum, Prolegomena ad. Plato- 
nis MBnonem. p. 9. “ Etenim Sophibtae, 
quum virtutis exercitationem et ad 
ntilitates extemas referrent, et facili¬ 
tate qu&dam atque consuetudmB ejus, 
■quod utile videretur, reperiendi, ab- 
solvi statuerent—Socrates ipse, rejects 
utUitatis turpitudme, vim naturamquB 
virtutis umce ad id quod bonum honest- 
urn que est, revocavit; voluitque esse 
in eo, ut quis recti bonique sensu ac 
acientiS. polleret, ad quam tanquam ad 
certissimam normam atque vegulam 
actiones suas omnes dingeret atque 
poneret." 

Whoever 'will compare this criticism 
with the Piotagoras of Plato, c. 30, 37— 
especially p. 357 B—wherein Sokrat S3 
identifies good with pleasure and evil 
with pain, and wherein he considers 
right conduct to consist in justly cal¬ 
culating the items of pleasure and pain 
one against the other—rj p.erpTjrtK^ rcxvrf 
—will be astonished how a critic on 
Plato could write what is above cited. 
I am aware that there are other parts 
of Plato’s dialogues in which he main¬ 
tains a doctrine different from that 
just alluded to. Accordingly Stall- 
baum (iu his Prolegomena to the 


Protagoras, p 30) contends that Plato 
is here setting forth a doctrine not liis 
own, hut is reasoning on the principles 
of Protagoras, for the purpose of en¬ 
trapping and confounding him—" Quae 
hie de fortitudine disseruntur, ea item 
cavendum est ne protenus pro decretis 
meie Platomcis habeantur. Disputat 
enim Socrates pleraque omnia ad men- 
tern ipsius Protagoras, ita quirtem ut 
eum per suam ipsius rationem in 
fraudem et errorem inducat." 

I am happy to be able to vindicate 
Plato against the disgrace of so dis¬ 
honest a spirit of argumentation as 
that which Stallbaum ascribes to him., 
Plato most certainly does not reason 
here upon the doctrines or principles 
of Protagoras: for thB latter begins by 
positively denying the doctrine, and 
is only brought to admit it in a very 
qualified manner—c. 35, p. 851 D. He 
says in reply to the question of Sokrat9s 

— Ouk otfia a7rA£iy ovruy, Ay oil epurf?, 
et c/iiot aTrofcpireoy early, wy to, TjSe'a re 
ay a.9 a eerruv airavra ical ra avtapa kclko,’ 
akka poi ioiceZ ov povov irpby TTjyvOv 
aTTOKpioiv e^tot ao-^akeorepov elvai airo- 
KpCvao9aLt akka xal irpo y iravra r'ov 
akkov JSlov tov eju,bi/, art earl p.ev 
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So far as concerns Protagoras, therefore, the evidence of Plato 
himself may'be produced to show that he was not a Hippiaa of 
corrupt teacher, but a worthy companion of Prodikus; Ehs~how 
worthy also of that which we know him to have sentedby*" 
enjoyed—the society and conversation of Perikles. Plat0 - 
Let us now examine what Plato says about a third Sophist— 
Hippias of Elis ; who figures both m the dialogue called “ Pro¬ 
tagoras,” and m two distinct dialogues known by the titles of 
“Hippias Major and Minor”. Hippias is represented as dis¬ 
tinguished for the wide range of his accomplishments, of which in 
these dialogues he ostentatiously boasts. He could teach astro¬ 
nomy, geometry, and arithmetic—which subjects Protagoras 
censured him for enforcing too much upon his pupils ; so little 
did these Sophists agree in any one scheme of doctrine or educa¬ 
tion. Besides this, he was a poet, a musician, an expositor of the 
poets, and a lecturer with a large stock of composed matter—on 
subjects moral, political, and even legendary—tieasured up in a 
very retentive memory. He was a citizen much employed as 
envoy by his fellow-citizens : to crown all, his manual dexterity 
was such that he professed to have made with his own hands all 
the attire and ornaments which he wore on his person. If, as is 
sufficiently probable, he was a vain and ostentatious man—defects 
not excluding an useful and honourable career—we must at the 
same time give him credit for a variety of acquisitions such as to 
explain a certain measure of vanity , 1 The style in which Plato 
handles Hippias is very different from that m which he treats 
Protagoras. It is full of sneer and contemptuous banter, insomuch 
that even Stallbaum , 2 after having repeated a great many times 


& tSiv Ti&iuv ovk ecrriv ayaflo, IotL Se afl 
feat & rtdv aviapwv avx fern, kqucix, earl fif 
a e<m, leal rpCrov a tn; Strep a, outc Kaxa 
ovt aya 9a. 

There is something peculiarly strik¬ 
ing in this appeal of Protagoras to 
his whole past life, as rendering it 
impossible for him to admit what he 
evidently looked upon as a Seise theory. 
as Stallbaum pronounces it to be. Yet; 
the latter actually ventures to take it 
away from Sokrates, who not only pro¬ 
pounds it confidently, but reasons it 
out in a clear and forcible manner— 
and to fasten it on Protagoras, who 
first disclaims it and then only admits 
it under reserve l I deny the theory to 


be base, though I think it an impeif ect 
theory of ethics. But Stallbaum, who 
calls it so, was bound to be doubly 
careful iu looking into his proof before 
he ascribed it to any one. What makes 
the case worse, is that he fastens it not 
only on Protagoras, but on the Sophists 
collectively, by that monstrous fiction 
which treats them as a doctrinal sect. 

1 See about Hippias, Plato, Prota¬ 
goras, c. 9, p. 318 E; Stallbaum, Pro- 
legom. ad Platon. Hipp Maj. p. 147 
seq.; Cicero, de Orator, lii. S3; Plato, 
Hipp. Minor, c. 10, p. 368 B. 

2 Stallbaum, Proleg. ad Plat. Hipp. 
Mag. p. 160. 
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that this was a vile Sophist who deserved no better treatment, is 
forced to admit that the petulance is carried rather too far, and 
to suggest that the dialogue must have been a juvenile work of 
Plato. Be this as it may, amidst so much unfriendly handling, 
not only we find no imputation against Hippias of having 
preached a low or corrupt morality, but Plato inserts that which 
furnishes good, though indirect, proof of the contrary. For 
Hippias is made to say that he had already delivered, and was 
about to deliver again, a lecture composed by himself with great 
care, wherein he enlarged upon the aims and pursuits which a 
young man ought to follow. The scheme of his discourse was, 
that after the capture of Troy the youthful Neoptolemus was 
introduced as asking the advice of Nestor about his own future 
conduct; m reply to which, Nestor sets forth to him what was 
the plan of life incumbent on a young man of honourable aspira¬ 
tions, and unfolds to him the full details of regulated and virtuous 
conduct by which it ought to he filled up. The selection of two 
such names, among the most venerated in all Grecian legend, as 
monitor and pupil, is a stamp clearly attesting the vein of senti¬ 
ment which animated the composition. Morality preached by 
Nestor for the edification of Neoptolemus might possibly be too 
high for Athenian practice ; but most certainly it would not err 
on the side of corruption, selfishness, or over-indulgence. We 
may fairly presume that this discourse composed by Hippias 
would not be unworthy, in spirit and purpose, to be placed by 
the side of “ The Choice of Hercules,” nor its author by that of 
Prodikus as a moral teacher. 

The dialogue entitled cc Gorgias” in Plato is carried on by 
Gorgias, Sokrates with three different persons one after the 
£?nftjg a otlLer — 1 ^orgias, P61us, and Kallikles. Gorgias (of 
Leontini in Sicily), as a rhetorical teacher, acquired 
greater celebrity than any man of his time during the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war; his abundant powers of illustration, his florid orna¬ 
ments, his artificial structure of sentences distributed into exact 
antithetical fractions, —all spread a new fashion in the art of speak¬ 
ing, which for the time was very popular, but afterwards became 
discredited. If the line could be clearly drawn between rhetors 
and sophists, Gorgias ought rather to be ranked with the former. 1 

1 Plato, Meiion, p. 95 A ; Foss, De Gorgi& Leontino, p. 27 atq. 
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In the conversation with Gorgias, SokratSs exposes the fallacy 
and imposture of rhetoric and ihetoncal teaching, as cheating 
an ignoiant audience into persuasion without knowledge, and 
as framed to satisfy the passing caprice, without any regard to the 
permanent welfare and improvement of the people. Whatever 
real inculpation may he conveyed in these arguments against a 
rhetorical teacher, Gorgias must hear in common with Isokrates 
and Quintilian, and under the shield of Aristotle. But save and 
except rhetorical teaching, no dissemination of corrupt morality 
is ascribed to him by Plato, who indeed treats him with a 
degree of respect which surprises the commentators. 1 

The tone of the dialogue changes materially when it passes to 
Polus and Kallikles, the former of whom is described Doctrine 
as a writer on rhetoric, and probably a teacher also. 2 
There is much insolence in P61us, and no small y 
asperity in SokratSs. Yet the former maintains no arguments 
which justify the charge of immorality against himself or his 
fellow-teachers. He defends the tastes and sentiments common 
to every man in -Greece, and shared even by the most estimable 
Athenians—Perikles, Nikias, and Aristokrat&s, 3 while Sokrat§s 
prides himself on standing absolutely alone, and having no 
support except from his irresistible dialectics, whereby he is sure 
of extorting reluctant admission from his adversary. How far 
Sokrat$s may be right I do not now inquire. It is sufficient that 
Polus, standing as he does amidst company at once so numerous 
and so irreproachable, cannot be fairly denounced as a poisoner of 
the youthful mind. 

POlus presently hands over the dialogue to Kallikles, who is 
here represented, doubtless, as laying down doctrines D 0ctr i nB 
openly and avowedly anti-social. He distinguishes advanced 
between the law of nature and the law (both written kl§s— 
and unwritten, for the Greek word substantially anti ' s0CiaL 


1 See the observations of Groen van 
Prinsterer and Stallbaum—Stallbanm 
ad Platon. Gorg c. 1. 

2 Plato, Gorgias, c. 17, p. 462 B. 

3 Plato, Gorgias, c. 27, p. 472 A. k at 
vvv (says Sokiatfis) irepl w v <rv Atfyets’ 
oALyov trot iravre? a~Vfi^iltrov<ri ravra 
r A6rfvaloL Kai ^eVoi—/u, np ru pi} crovtrL (rot, 
cap f±ev J9ov\jj, Nt/ctas & Ni/CTjpaTOv Kai 

7- 


ot aSeX(f>ol /tier’ auroiJ—eav Si jSovAy), 
*Apt(TTOKpaTTjs 0 SrceAAtov—eav Be / 3 ov\-fl, 
UrptfeAeDUS SArf olkux, ^ oAAtj crvyye- 
veta, ijvnva av ( 3 oijAfl tcuv ivBaSs eicke- 
£acr 0 ai. a A. A.* e y w cr o 1 ejs 
6 p. 0 A 0 y co. . . . eyi> Si av jtt tj <r e 

av to v evu ovra paprvpa irapa.O'x^jJ-o-t’ 
opoAoyovvTa trepX fiv Aeyu, ovBiv 01/utaL 
a£tov Aoyov pot ireircpdvdat irepl &v av 
ripLiv 6 Aoyoy jj . 

-5 
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includes both) of society. According to the law of nature 
(Kallikl&s says) the strong man—the better or more capable man 
—puts forth his strength to the full, for his own advantage, 
without limit or restraint; overcomes the resistance which 
weaker men are able to offer j and seizes for himself as much as 
he pleases of the matter of enjoyment. He has no occasion to 
restrain any of his appetites or desires—the more numerous and 
pressing they are, so much the better for him—since his power 
affords him the means of satiating them all The many, who 
have the misfortune to be weak, must be content with that which 
he leaves them, and submit to it as best they can. This (Kalli- 
kl§s says) is what actually happens in a state of nature ; this is 
what is accounted just, as is evident by the practice of independent 
communities, not included in one co mm on political society, 
towards each other ; this is justice , by nature, or according to the 
law of nature. But when men come into society, all this is 
reversed. The majority of individuals know very well that 
they are weak, and that their only chance of security or comfort 
consists in establishing laws to restrain the strong man, reinforced 
by a moral sanction of praise and blame devoted to the same 
general end. They catch him like a young lion whilst his mind 
is yet tender, and fascinate him by talk and training into a 
disposition conformable to that measure and equality which the 
law enjoins. Here, then, is justice according to the law of 
society : a factitious system built up by the many for their own 
protection and happiness, to the subversion of the law of nature, 
which arms the strong man with a right to encroachment and 
licence. Let a fair opportunity occur, and the favourite of nature 
will he seen to kick off his harness, tread down the laws, break 
through the magic circle of opinion around him, and stand forth 
again as lord and master of the many; regaining that glorious 
position which nature has assigned to him as his right. Justice 
by nature and justice by law and society are thus, according to 
KalliklSs, not only distinct, but mutually contradictory. He 
accuses Sokrat£s of having jumbled the two together in his 
argument. 1 

‘ It has been contended by many authors that this anti-social 

1 This doctrine asserted by Kallikl§s will be found in Plato, Gorgias. c. 80, 
40, pp. 483, 484. . 6 * 
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reasoning (true enough, in so far it states simple 1 matter of 
fact and probability; immoral, in so far as it erects the KaUlkl g a 
power of the strong man into a right; and inviting is not a 
many comments, if I could find a convenient place 
for them) represents the morality commonly and publicly taught 
by the persons called Sophists at Athens. 2 I deny this asseition 
emphatically. Even if I had no other evidence to sustain my 
denial, except what has been already extracted from the un¬ 
friendly writings of Plato himself, respecting Protagoras and 
Hippias, with what we know from Xenoph6n about Prodikus, I 
should consider my case made out as vindicating the Sophists 
generally from such an accusation. If refutation to the doctrine 
of Kallikles were needed, it would he obtained quite as efficaciously 
from Prodikus and Protagoras as from Sokrates and Plato. 

But this is not the strongest part of the vindication. 

First, Kallikles himself is not a Sophist, nor represented by 
Plato as such. He is a young Athenian citizen, of rank and 
station, belonging to the deme Acharnse; he is intimate with 
other young men of condition in the city, has recently entered 


1 See the same matter of fact 
strongly stated by SokiatSs in the 
Memorab. of XBnophdn, ii. 1, IS. 

2 Rchleiermacher (in the Prolego¬ 
mena to his translation of the These- 
tetus, p. 183) represents that Plato 
intended to refute Aristippus in the 

erson of Kalhkl&s; which supposition 
e sustains by remarking that Aris¬ 
tippus affirmed that there was no such 
thing as justice by nature, but only by 
law and convention But the affirma¬ 
tion of KalliklSs is the direct contrary 
of that which Schleiermacher ascribes 
to Aristippus Kallikles not only does 
not deny justice by nature, but affirms 
it in thB most direct manner—explains 
what it is, that it consists in the right 
of the strongest man to make use of 
his strength without any regard to 
others—and puts it above the justice 
of law and society, m respect to autho- 

r and Brandis are yet more 
incorrect in their accusations of the 
Sophists, founded upon this same 
doctrine. The former says (p. 581)—“It 
is affirmed as a common tenet of the 
Sophists—there is no right by nature, 
but only by convention”: compare 
Brandis, p. 521. The very passages 
to which these writers refer, as far 


as they prove anything, prove the 
contrary of what they assert; and 
Preller actually imputes the con¬ 
trary tenets to the Sophists (Histor. 
Philosoph. c. 4, p. 130, Hamburg, 
1838) with just as little authority. 
Both Bitter and Biandis charge the 
Sophists with wickedness for this 
alleged tenet—for denying that there 
was any right by nature, and allowing 
no right except by convention; a 
doctrine which had been maintained 
before them by Archelaus (Diogen. 
Laert. ii. 10). Now Plato (Legg. x. p. 
889), whom these writers refer to, 
charges certain wise men— a-oi>ovs 
L5lw rets re Kal irotTjTas (he doBS not 
mention Sophists)—with wickedness, 
but on the ground directly opposite; 
because they did acknowledge a right by 
nature, o/ greater authority than the 
right laid down by the legislator; and 
because they encouraged pupils to 
follow this supposed nght of nature, 
disobeying the law, interpreting the 
right of nature as Kallikles does in the 
Gorgiasl 

Teachers are thus branded as wicked 
men by Bitter and Brandis for the 
negative, and by Plato (if he here 
means the Sophists) for the affiimative, 
doctrine. 
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into active political life, and bends bis whole soul towards it; 
he disparages philosophy, and speaks with utter contempt about 
the Sophists. 1 * If, then, it were even just (which I do not admit) 
to infer from opinions put into the mouth of one Sophist that 
the same were held by another or by all of them, it would not 
be the less unjust to draw the like inference from opinions 
professed by one who is not a Sophist, and who despises the 
whole profession. 

Secondly, if any man will read attentively the course of the 
The doc- dialogue, he will see that the doctrine of Kallikles is 
into^Ss* su ' ; k 83 110 oae L ^ areL ^ publicly to propound. So it is 
mouth conceived both by Kallikles himself and by Sokrat^s. 
havlfbeen 1 The former first takes up the conversation by saying 
iu*aii* 0WI1 ^at processor Polns had become entangled in a 
public lec- contradiction, because he had not courage enough 
th^Athe^ openly to announce an unpopular and odious doctrine; 
mans. but he (Kallikles) was less shamefaced, and would 
&peak out boldly that doctrine which others kept to themselves 
for fear of shocking the hearers. “ Certainly (says Sokrat&s to 
him) your audacity is abundantly shown by the doctrine which 
you have just laid down—you set forth plainly that which other 
people think, but do not choose to utter.” 3 Now, opinions of 
which Pulus, an insolent young man, was afraid to proclaim 
himself the champion, must have been revolting indeed to the 
sentiments of hearers. How then can any reasonable man believe 
that such opinions were not only openly propounded, but 
seriously inculcated as truth upon audiences of youthful hearers, 
by the Sophists ? We know that the teaching of the latter -was 
public in the highest degree ; publicity was pleasing as well as 

1 Plato, Gorgias, c. 37, p. 481 D; C. rokfi£ Ae'yetv arrep vote, avay/ca 
41, p. 485 B, D ; c. 42, p. 487 C , c. 50, £erat evuvrCa. Ae'yeiv. 

I>. 495 B, c. 70, p. 515 A. o-w p.ev hvtds apn Kal /tijv (says Sokratfis to KalliklSs, 
apx« irpaTTetv ra rrjs TroAewy TrpayfjLarra.: C. 42, p. 487 D) Stl ye oloy el 7rappw- 
compare C 55, p. 500 C. His contempt ert a £e <r0 a l /cat /ii] a'MrxvvcaBoi., auroy 
for the Sophists, c. 75, p. 519 E, with re <£py, /cal 6 Aoyoy, tv oAtyov 7rpoTepov 
the note of Heinclorf. eAeyey, ojuoAoyet trot. A gain, c 47, p. 492 

3 Plato, Gorgias, c. 38, p. 4S2 E. t e« D. ov/e iyevv uy ye, & KoAAt/cAety, effef- 
Taiinrjy yap ai r-f}y^ 6/±oADyias av-roy v:r£» ep^ei rw Aoyw irap£ijcria<Jop.evoy ■ o-aijiwy 
trov crv/tn-ofiLrdels ev roly AoyoLy eirecrro- y dp o- i> vvv Aeyety & ot aAAot 
fiitrBr] (Polns) v0ets & evoet otavoovvTat fiev t AeysLv fie ovk 

elireZv~ av yap tiu ovrt, & Su/cparer, efieAaviri. 

ely TOtai/Ta ayety ffjQpTi/ea /cal SrffxrjyopiKa , A^nin, from Kallikl&S—& ey<a troi vvv 
iftoarKuiv t»)v tLAi/tfetav 6iu/ceLV. . . . Trapp r]tria.gop.evos Aeyw —C. 46, p. 

eat' otiv Tty aterxv vtjt at /cal fir] 401E. 
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profitable to them; among the many disparaging epithets 
heaped upon them, ostentation and vanity are two of the most 
conspicuous. Whatever they taught, tliey taught publicly ; and 
I contend, with full conviction, that had they even agreed with 
Kalhkles in this opinion, they could neither have been sufficiently 
audacious, nor sufficiently their own enemies, to make it a part 
of their public teaching, but would have acted like Polus, and 
kept the doctrine to themselves. 

Thirdly, this latter conclusion will he rendered doubly certain, 
when we consider of what city we are now speaking. Of all 
places in the world, the democratical Athens is the last in which 
the doctrine advanced by Kallikles could possibly have been 
professed by a public teacher, or even by KalliklSs himself in 
any public meeting. It is unnecessary to remind the reader how 
profoundly democratical was the sentiment and morality of the 
Athenians—how much they loved their laws, their constitution, 
and their political equality—how jealous their apprehension was 
of any nascent or threatening despotism. All this is not simply 
admitted, but even exaggerated, by Mr. Mitford, Wachsmutli, 
and other anti-democratical writers, who often draw from it 
materials for their abundant censures. Now the very point 
which Sokrat^s (in this dialogue called “Gorgias”) seeks to 
establish against Kallikles, against the Rhetors, and against the 
Sophists, is that they courted, flattered, and truckled to the 
sentiment of the Athenian people, with degrading subservience ; 
that they looked to the immediate gratification simply, and not 
to permanent moral improvement of the people—that they had 
not courage to address to them any unpalatable truths, however 
salutary, hut would shift and modiiy opinions in every way so 
as to escape giving offence 1 —that no man who put himself 
prominently forward at Athens had any chance of success, unless 
he became moulded and assimilated, from the core, to the people 

i This quality is imputed by So- that the practice (for he will not call 
kiates to JKalliklSs in a remarkable it an ark) of Sophists, as well as 

S assage of the Gorgias, c. 37, p. 431 Bhetors, aims at nothing but the 
, E, the substance of which is thus immediate gratification of the people, 
stated by Stallbaum in his note— without any regard to their ultimate 
‘ k Oarpit Socrates CaUiclis lBvitatem, or durable benefit—that they are 
mobili populi turbse nunquam non branches of the widely-extended knack 
blamlientis et adulantis”. of flattery (Gorgias, c. 18, p. 464 D; c. 

It is one of the main points of 20, p. 465 C; c. 56, p. 501 C; c. 75, p. 
Sokratfis in the dialogue to make out 520 B). 
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and their type of sentiment. 1 Granting such charges to be true, 
how is it conceivable that any Sophist or any Rhetor could 
venture to enforce upon an Athenian public audience the doctrine 
laid down by Kallikles? To tell such audience—“ Your laws 
and institutions are all violations of the law of nature, contrived 
to disappoint the Alkibiad6s or Napoleon among you of his 
natural right to become your master, and to deal with you petty 
men as his slaves. All your unnatural precautions and conven¬ 
tional talk, in favour' of legality and equal dealing, will turn out 
to be nothing better than pitiful impotence, 3 as soon as he finds 
a good opportunity of standing forward in his full might and 
energy—so as to put you into your proper places, aud show you 
what privileges Nature intends for her favourite ! J3 Conceive 
such a doctrine propounded by a lecturer to assembled Athe¬ 
nians !—a doctrine just as revolting to Nikias as to Kleon, and 
which even Alkibiades would be forced to affect to disapprove ; 
since it is not simply anti-popular—not simply despotic—but the 
drunken extravagance of despotism. The Great man as depicted 
by Kallikl&s stands m the same relation to ordinary mortals as 
Jonathan Wild the Great in the admirable parody of Fielding. 

That Sophists, whom Plato accuses of slavish flattery to the 
democratical ear, should gratuitously insult it hy the proposition 
of such tenets, is an assertion not merely untrue, but utterly 
absurd. Even as to Sokrates, we know from Xenoph6n how 
much the Athenians were offended with him, and how much it 
was urged by the accusers on his trial, that in his conversations 
he was wont to cite with peculiar relish the description (in the 
second book of the Iliad) of Odysseus following the Grecian 
crowd when running away from the agora to get on shipboard, 
and prevailing upon them to come back—by gentle words ad¬ 
dressed to the chiefs, hut by blows of bis stick, accompanied with 
contemptuous reprimand, to the common people. The indirect 
evidence thus afforded that Sokrates countenanced unequal 
dealing and ill-usage towards the Many told much against him 

Plato, Gordias, C. 68, p. 513. ov tikov (cal pijTopiKov t<3 avrav yap rjQti 
yap /ufLijr^v Set. aXX' avrodtvus \eyopevuv riav Kiyuv e/carrot vaipovcri, 

oftoiov^ tovtois^ et peWsis re ■vvjjo’ioj/ Tip fie aAAorpup a^SovTat. 

&*fpya.£e<rBai els r<5 *A9ijva(ui/ 2 Plato, Gorg. c.4G, p. 492 C (the words 

. % . Sims o$v <re tovtois of KalliklSs). ra fie aAAa tuCt «<ttl ra 

op-OLOTarov airepyua-erai, ovtoc (re 7 Polij- KaA\uTnV/iaTa, Ta.7rapa,ifMJcrLv ^vvdrjpaTa, 
crei, tu? eTufli/^Kts froAiTiKos eli/ai, iro\i- av6puirtitv tftKvapCa koX oufievo? a£[,a. 
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in the minds of the Dikasts. What would they have felt then 
towards a Sophist who publicly professed the political morality 
of Kallikles ? The truth is, not only was it impossible that any 
such morality, or anything of the same type even much diluted, 
could find its way into the educational lectures of prolessors at 
Athens, but the fear would be in the opposite direction. If the 
Sophist erred in either way, it would be in that which Sokrates 
imputes—by making his lectures over-democratical. Nay, if we 
suppose any opportunity to have arisen of discussing the doctrine 
of Kallikles, he would hardly omit to flatter the eais of the 
surrounding democrats by enhancing the beneficent results of 
legality and equal dealing, and by denouncing this “natural 
despot” or undisclosed Napoleon as one who must either take 
his place under such restraints, or find a place in some other 
city. 

I have thus shown, even from Plato himself, that the doctrine 
ascribed to Kallikles neither did enter, nor could have ^ f 
entered, into the lectures of a Sophist or professed Thrasy- 
teacher. The same conclusion may be maintained the^Re^ 1 
respecting the doctrine of Thrasymachus in the first Df 

hook of the “Republic”. Thrasymachus was a rhetori¬ 
cal teacher, who had devised precepts respecting the construction 
of an oTation and the training of young men for public speaking. 
It is most probable that he confined himself, like Gorgias, to this 
department, and that he did not profess to give moral lectures, 
like Protagoras and Prodikus. But granting him to have given 
such, he would not talk about justice in the way in which Plato 
makes him talk, if he desired to give any satisfaction to an Athe¬ 
nian audience. The mere brutality and ferocious impudence of 
demeanour, even to exaggeration, with which Plato invests him, 
is in itself a strong proof that the doctrine, ushered in with 
such a preface, was not that of a popular and acceptable teacher, 
winning favour in public audiences. He defines justice to be 
“the interest of the superior power ; that rule which, in every 
society, the dominant power prescribes as being for its own 
advantage”. A man is just (he says) for the advantage of 
another, not for his own: he is weak, cannot help himselt, and 
must submit to that which the stronger authority, whether 
despot, oligarchy, or commonwealth, commands. 
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The theory is essentially different from the doctrine of Kal- 
likl6s, as set forth a few pages back; for Thrasy- 
trine not* machus does not travel out of society to insist upon 
common to anterior rights dating from a supposed state of nature 
SopWats- —he takes societies as he finds them, recognizing the 
offensive in actual governing authority of each as the canon and 
it is the _ constituent of justice or injustice. Stallbaum and 
whlchFtTs other writers have incautiously treated the two 
put forward, ^ggjjgg ^ they were the same ; and with some¬ 
thing even worse than want of caution, while they pronounce 
the theory of Thrasymachus to be detestably immoral, announce 
it as having been propounded not by him only, but by The 
Sophists— thus, in their usual style, dealing with the Sophists as 
if they were a school, sect, or partnership with mutual responsi¬ 
bility. Whoever has followed the evidence which I have pro¬ 
duced respecting Protagoras and Prodikus will know how 
differently these latter handled the question of justice. 

But the truth is that the theory of Thrasymachus, though 
incorrect and defective, is not so detestable as these writers 
represent. What makes it seem detestable is the style and 
manner in which he is made to put it forward, which causes the 
just man to appear petty and contemptible, while it surrounds 
the unjust man with enviable attributes. Now this is precisely 
the circumstance which revolts the common sentiments of man¬ 
kind, as it revolts also the critics who read what is said by 
Thrasymachus. The moral sentiments exist in men’s minds in 
complex and powerful groups, associated with some large words 
and emphatic forms of speech. Whether an ethical theory 
satisfies the exigences of reason, or commands and answers to all 
the phenomena, a common audience will seldom give themselves 
the trouble to consider with attention; hut what they imperi¬ 
ously* exact, and what is indispensable to give the theory any 
chance of success, is that it shall exhibit to their feelings the 
just man as respectable and dignified, and the unjust man as 
odious and repulsive. Now that which offends in the language 
ascribed to Thrasymachus is, not merely the absence, but the 
reversal, of this condition—the presentation of the just man as 
weak and silly, and of injustice in all the prestige of triumph and 
dignity. And for this very reason I venture to infer that such a 
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theory was never propounded hy Thrasymaehus to any public 
audience in the form in which it appears in Plato. For Tlirasy- 
machus was a rhetor, who had studied the principles of his art: 
now we know that these common sentiments of an audience were 
precisely what the rhetors best understood, and always strove to 
conciliate. Even from the time of Gorgias, they began the 
practice of composing beforehand declamations upon the general 
heads of morality, which were ready to be introduced into actual 
speeches els occasion presented itself, and in which appeal was 
made to the moral sentiments foreknown as common, with more 
or less of modification, to all the Grecian assemblies. The real 
Thrasymaehus, addressing any audience at Athens, would never 
have wounded these sentiments, as the Platonic Thrasymaehus 
is made to do in the “Republic”. Least of all would he have 
done this, if it be true of him, as Plato asserts of the Rhetors and 
Sophists generally, that they thought about nothing but courting 
popularity, without any sincerity of conviction. 

Though Plato thinks fit to bring out the opinion of Thrasy- 
machus with accessories unnecessarily offensive, and opinion of 
thus to enhance the dialectical triumph of Sokrates Tmasy- 
by the brutal manners of the adversary, he was well Sterwards 
aware that he had not done justice to the opinion ^Gfaukon* 
itself, much less confuted it. The proof of this is, —with less 
that in the second book of the “Republic,” after andmuch 
Thrasymaehus has disappeared, the very same opinion 
is taken up by Glaukon and Adeimantus, and set reason, 
forth by both of them (though they disclaim entertaining it as 
their own), as suggesting grave doubts and difficulties which 
they desire to hear solved by Sokrates. Those who read atten¬ 
tively the discourses of Glaukon and Adeimantus will see that 
the substantive opinion ascribed to Thrasymaehus, apart from 
the brutality with which he is made to state it, does not even 
countenance the charge of immoral teaching against him —much 
less against the Sophists generally. Hardly anything in Plato’s 
compositions is more powerful than those discourses. They 
present, in a perspicuous and forcible manner, some of the most 
serious difficulties with which ethical theory is required to 
grapple. And Plato can answer them only in one way—by 
taking society to pieces and reconstructing it in the form of his 
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imaginary republic. Tlie speeches of Glaukon and Adeimantus 
form the immediate preface to the striking and elaborate descrip¬ 
tion which he goes through, of his new state of society, nor do they 
receive any other answer than what is applied in that description. 
Plato indirectly confesses that he cannot answer them, assuming 
social institutions to continue unreformed ; and his reform is 
sufficiently fundamental. 1 


1 1 omitted to notice the Dialogue of 
Plato entitled EuthydSmus, wherein 
Sokrates is introduced in conversation 
with the two persons called Sophists, 
EuthydSmus and Dionysodorus, who 
are represented as propounding a 
number of verbal quibbles, assertions 
of double sense, arising from equivocal 
grammar or syntax—fallacies of mero 
diction, without the least plausibility 
as to the sense—specimens of jest and 
hoax (p. 278 B). They are described as 
extiavagantly conceited, while Sokrat6s 
is painted with his usual affectation of 
deference and modesty. He himself, 
dunng a part of the dialogue, carries 
on conversation in his own dialectical 
manner with the youthful Kleinias; 
who is then handed over to be taught 
by Euthyd6mus and Dionysodorus; so 
that the contrast between their style 
of questioning and that of Sokratfis is 
forcibly brought out. 

To bring out this contrast appears 
to mB the main purpose of the dialogue, 
as has already been remarked by 
Socher and others (see Stallbaum, Pro* 
legom. ad Euthydem. pp. 16—65); but 
its construction, its manner, and its 
result (previous to the concluding con¬ 
versation between Sukrat6s and Kriton 
separately) are so thoroughly comic, 
that Ast, on this and other grounds, 
rejects it as spurious and unworthy of 
Plato (see Ast, liber Platons Leben und 
Schriften, pp. 414—418). 

Without agreeing in Ast's inference, 
I recognize the violence of the carica¬ 
ture which Plato has here presented 
under the characters of Euthydemus 
and Dionysodorus. And it is lor this 
reason, among many others, that I pro¬ 
test the more emphatically against the 
injustice of Stallbaum and the commen¬ 
tators generally, who consider these 
two persons as disciples of Protagoras, 
and samples of what is called “Sophis- 
tica”—the Sophistical Practice—the 
Sophists generally. There is not the 
smallest ground for considering these 
two men as disciples of Protagoias, 


who is presented tD us, even by Plato 
himself, under an aspect as totally 
different from them as it is possible to 
imagine. EuthydSmus and Dionyso- 
dorus are desciibed by Plato himself 
in this very dialogue as old men who 
had been fencing-masters, and who had 
only within the last two years applied 
themselves to the eristic or controver¬ 
sial dialogue (Euthyd c. 1, p. 272 C ; c. 
3, p. 273 E). Schlciennacher himself 
accounts their personal importance so 
mean, that he thinks Plato could not 
have intended to attack them, but 
meant to attack AntisthenSs and the 
Megaric school of philosophers (Pro- 
legom. ad Euthydem. vol. iii. pp. 403, 
404, of his translation of Plato;. So 
contemptible does Plato esteem them, 
that Krito blames Sokrat6s for having 
so far degiaded himself as to be seen 
talking with them befoie many persons 
(p. 305 B, c. 30). 

The name of Protagoras occurs only 
once in the dialogue, in reference to 
the doctrine, started by Eutliyd6mus, 
that false propositions or contradictory 
propositions were impossible, because 
no one could either think about or talk 
about that which was not or the non-exis¬ 
tent (p. 2B4 A; 286 C). This doctrine is 
said by Sokrat6s to have been much 
talked of “by Protagoras and by men 
yet earlier than he It is idle to infer 
from such a passage any connexion or 
analogy between these men and Pro¬ 
tagoras—as Stallbaum labours to do 
throughout his Prolegomena; affirming 
(in his note on p. 286 C) most incon ectly 
that Protagoras maintained this doc¬ 
trine about to n t? ov or the non-existent, 
because he had too great faith in the 
evidence of the senses—whereas we 
know from Plato that it had its rise 
with Parmeuid6s, who rejected the 
evidence of the senses entirely (see 
Plato, Sophist. 24, p. 237 A, with Hein- 
ilorf and Stallbaum’s notes). Diogenes 
Laertius (ix. 8, 53) falsely asserts that 
Protagoras was the first to broach the 
doctrine, and even cites as his witness 
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I call particular attention to this circumstance, without which 
we cannot fairly estimate the Sophists, or practical 
teachers of Athens, face to face with their accuser- against the 
general — Plato. He was a great and systematic generefiy. 
theorist, whose opinions on ethics, politics, cognition, H 0 lfclc ^ D ' 
religion, &c., were all wrought into harmony by his accusation 
own mind, and stamped with that peculiarity which henSa all 
is the mark of an original intellect. So splendid an the 

effort of speculative genius is among the marvela of poets and 
the Grecian world. His dissent from all the societies atateamen - 
which he saw around him, not merely democratical, but oli¬ 
garchical and despotic also, was of the deepest and most radical 
character. Nor did he delude himself by tlie belief that any 
partial amendment of that "which he saw around could bring 
about the end which he desired : he looked to nothing short of a 
new genesis of the man and the citizen, with institutions calcu¬ 
lated from the beginning to work out the full measure of per¬ 
fectibility. His fertile scientific imagination realized this idea 
in the tl Republic But that very systematic and original 
character, which lends so much value and charm to the sub¬ 
stantive speculations of Plato, counts as a deduction from his 
trustworthiness as critic or witness, in reference to the living 
agents whom he saw at work in Athens and other cities, as 
statesmen, generals, or teachers. His criticisms are dictated by 
his own point of view, according to which the entire society was 
corrupt, and all the instruments who carried on its functions 
were of essentially base metal. Whoever will read either the 
“ Gorgias ” or the “ Republic * will see in how sweeping and indis¬ 
criminate a manner he passes his sentence of condemnation. Not 
only all the Sophists and all the Rhetors, 1 but all the musicians 
and dithyrambic or tragic poets—all the statesmen, past as well 
as present, not excepting even the great PenklSs—receive from 
his hands one common stamp of dishonour. Every one of these 

Plato in the EuthydGmus, where the Athens persons who abused the dia- 
exact contrary is stated. Whoever lectical exercise for frivolous puzzles, 
broached it first, it was a doctrine and it was well for Plato to compose 
following plausibly from the then re- a dialogue exhibiting the contrast 
ceiveil Realism, and Plato was long between these men and Sokratds. But 
perplexed before he could solve the to treat Euthydfimus and Dionysocbius 
dimculty to his own satisfaction (These- as samples of “The Sophists,” is alto- 
tet. p. 187 D). gBther unwarranted. 

I do not doubt that there were in i Plato, Gorg. c 57, 5B, pp. 602, 503. 
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men is numbered by Plato among the numerous category of 
flatterers, who minister to the immediate gratification and to the 
desires of the people, without looking to their permanent im¬ 
provement or making them morally better. “PeriklSs and 
Kim6n (says Sokratls in the “ Gorgias”) are nothing but servants 
or ministers who supply the immediate appetites and tastes of 
the people; just as the baker and the confectioner do m their 
respective departments, without knowing or caring whether the 
food will do any real good—a point which the physician alone 
can determine. As ministers, they are clever enough : they have 
provided the city amply with tribute, walls, docks, ships, and 
such othw follies: hut I (Sokrates) am the only man in Athens 
who aim, so far as my strength permits, at the true purpose of 
politics—the mental improvement of the people.” 1 So wholesale 
a condemnation betrays itself as the offspring, and the con¬ 
sistent offspring, of systematic peculiarity of vision—the prejudice 
of a great and able mind. 

It would be not less unjust to appreciate the Sophists or the 
it is unjust statesmen of Athens from the point of view of Plato, 
either the than the present teachers and politicians of England 
Sophists or France from that of Mr. Owen or Fourier. Both 
statesmen the one and the other class laboured for society as it 
of Athens stood at Athens : the statesmen carried on the business 

by tne 

standard of of practical politics, the Sophist trained up youth for 
Plato practical life in all its departments, as family men, 
citizens, and leaders, to obey as well as to command. Both accepted 
the system as it stood without contemplating the possibility of a 
new birth of society ; both ministered to certain exigences, held 
their anchorage upon certain sentiments, and bowed to a certain 

e Gorgias, c. 72,^ 73, p.^ 517 emus eiirelp, ovSev tovtwv SteAepoi/e/cet- 

(oOKIUteS SpBclks\ txA7]0£Lg apCL OL SfJL- vo t ■ OTrcp jjl6vov Spyov tfer TIV iyoLflou 
wpooHev koyoi yfaai/f otl oiSeva rjp.eZ$ irokirov. 

LJ'p.sv avSp a ayafjov yeyopoTa ra iroAt- ¥ Avev yap a’oafypanSvris /cat &i/caiooru- 
„ vrjs t kifi4vbiv /cal Tetxwv /cat peupuop/cal 

m *, “tti/time, ou5' eyw ifreyu tovtovs dtoptav /cal rotovrtov kv ap t to v 
(Penbles and Kim6n) wy ye S i IK 6- e/x7r«TrA»j/cao-L ryfv iroAiv (c. 74, p. 519 A), 
vo uy etvat irrfAeuy, akka p.oi So/cova-i Olfiai (says Sokratls, c. 77, p. 521 D) 

TUI/ ye VVV 6 i a ze o v lk w t e p o i yeyo- jxer oAtyup ’AfJrjpcuW, iva /itj et 7 ru /xopoy, 
veyat /cat fiakkov oloi re iKiropC^eiv rfj eirixeLpelv if coy aAi]0wy TroAtTt/qf r^vyr} 
^oAet an/ iireffviMi. akka yap /xcrafii- /cal vparreiv ra vokirLKa /xopoy tup pup, 
pageiv ray e7rt0u/iiay zeal fu/ emrp^ireLv, are oiu oi wpb s j^apip A£ywv tops Adyouy 
■jretfloPTey^ /cal ^tafo/xepot 67ri touto, o6ev ovy keyta e/eacrrOTe, aAAa irpbs t& /Sekrur- 
c/acaAop cLfAEiPovs ecrecrflat oi TroXlrat, is 1 top, ov 7 rpb? to ijSt<rTOV, &c. 
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morality, actually felt among the living men around them. That 
which Plato says of the statesmen of Athens is perfectly true — 
that they were only servants or ministers of the people. He who 
tried the people and the entire society by comparison with an 
imaginary standard of his own might deem all these ministers 
worthless in the lump, as carrying on a system too bad to be 
mended; but neveitheless the difference between a competent 
and an incompetent minister—between Perildes and Nikias— 
was of unspeakable moment to the security and happiness of the 
Athenians. What the Sophists on their part undertook was to 
educate young men so as to make them better qualified for 
statesmen or ministers; and Protagoras would have thought it 
sufficient honour to himself, as well as sufficient benefit to Athens, 
which assuredly it would have been, if he could have inspired 
any young Athenian with the soul and the capacities of his 
friend and companion Perikles. 

So far is Plato from considering the Sophists as the corrupters 
of Athenian morality, that he distinctly protests 
against that supposition, in a remarkable passage of distinctly 
the “ Republic It is (he says) the whole people, or ^^enian 1 * 
the society, with its established morality, intelligence, corruption 
and tone of sentiment, which is intrinsically vicious : impute a 6 
the teachers of such a society must be vicious also, gJ,p£j sfcs 
otherwise their teaching would not be received ; and 
even if their private teaching were ever so good, its effect would 
be washed away, except in some few privileged natures, by the 
overwhelming deluge of pernicious social influences. 1 Nor let 
any one imagine (as modern readers are but too ready to under¬ 
stand it) that this poignant censure is intended for Athens so far 
forth as a democracy. Plato was not the man to preach king- 
worship, or wealth-worship as social or political remedies: he 


1 This passage is in Republ. vi. 6, p. 
402 seq. I put the first words of the 
passage (which is too long to be cited, 
but which richly deserves to he read, 
entire) in the tianslation given by 
Stallbaum in bis note. 

Soferatfis says to Adeimantus—“ An 
tu quoque putas esse quidem sophistas, 
homines privatos, qui corrompunt 
juventutem in quficmique re mentione 
dignfl,; nec illud tamen animadvertisti 


et tibi persuasisti, quod multo magis- 
debebas, ipsos Atheniensesturpissimos 
esse aliorum corruptores ?" 

Yet the commentator who translates 
this passage does not scruple (in his 
Prolegomena to the Republic, pp. xliv., 
xlv., as well as to the Dialogues) to 
heap upon the Sophists aggravated 
charges, as the actual corrupters of 
Athenian morality. 
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declares emphatically that not one of the societies then existing 
was such that a truly philosophical nature could be engaged in 
active functions under it. 1 These passages would he alone sufficient 
to repel the assertions of those who denounce the Sophists as 
poisoners of Athenian morality, on the alleged authority of 
Plato. 

Nor is it at all more true that they were men of mere words, 

The and made their pupils no better—a charge just as 

Sophists vehemently pressed against Sokrates as against the 

teachers Sophists, and by the same class of enemies, such as 

words 10 Anytus, 2 Aristophanes, Eupolis, &c. It was mainly 

apart from from Sophists like Hippias that the Athenian youth 
action. learnt what they knew of geometry, astronomy, and 
arithmetic ; hut the range of what is called special science, 
possessed even by the teacher, was at that time very limited; 
and the matter of instruction communicated was expressed under 
the general title of “Words or Discourses,” which were always 
taught by the Sophists, in connexion with thought and in 
reference to a practical use. The capacities of thought, speech, 
and action are conceived in conjunction by Greeks generally, and 
by teachers like IsokratSs and Quintilian especially ; and when 
young men in Greece, like the Boeotian Proxenus, put themselves 
under training by Gorgias or any other Sophist, it was with a 
view of qualifying themselves, not merely to speak, but to act. 3 

Most of the pupils of the Sophists (as of Sokrates 4 himself) were 
young men of wealth—a fact at which Plato sneers, and others 
copy him, as if it proved that they cared only about high pay. 
But I do not hesitate to range myself on the side of Isokrates, 5 


1 Plato, Repub. vi. 11, p. m B. 

p.t]SefLtav a$Cav etvai t Siv vvv /caracrTatrtv 
ttjs <fn\oTo<j)ov >fiv(rsaiiy &c. 

Compare Plato, Epistol. vii. p 825 
A. 

2 Anytus was the accuser of So¬ 
krates: his enmity to the Sophists 
may be seen in Plato, Menon, p. 91 C. 

' ^Xenoph. Anabas. lx. 6. IIp6£ei/o? 
evflvs fieipa. /ciov Si/ eireBiSfiei yevea-Bat 
a.vr]p r i pcyaKa vp arr e lv l k cl* 
v b 9 ‘ r Sta rail t»]V iiri8vfiia.v eScoKfl 

Topyuf. apyyptoy Tig AeovrLvtp. . . . 

roaovTOiv o’ imOv/xtiiVy arfcaSpa. cvBtjKov 
aC /cal rovro eT^ei/, otl to vtqiv ovSev au 
■6e\oi ktShtBol peri iBi/ctas, dAAa ervv t<j> 


fiizcaLco zeal jcaAq! $€to fielv rovrav Tuy\d~ 
veiv, a veu Be tovtiov fiij. 

Proxenus, as described by his friend 
Xenophbn, was certainly a man who 
did no dishonour to the moral'teaching 
of Gorgias. 

The connexion between thought, 
speech, and action is seen even in thB 
jests of Aristophanes upon the purp oses 
of S okratfis and the Sophists. 

Ni/coV TTpaTTtoy Kai /3ov\evav /cat rff 
yAwTTT| iroKepC^biv (Nllbes, 418). 

4 Plato, Apol. Sokr. c. 10, p 23 C; 
Protagoras, p. 328 C. 

5 See Isokr. Or. xv. De Perm, s 218, 
233, 235, 245, 254, 257. 
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and to contend that the Sophist lnmselT had much to lose by 
corrupting his pupils (an argument used by Sokrates Generfli 
in defending himself before the Dikastery, and just as good effect 
valid in defence of Protagoras or Prodikus 1 ) and strong teackmg 
personal interest in sending them forth accomplished yP°£ h ttie 
and virtuous; that the best taught youth were 
decidedly the most free from crime, and the most active towards 
good ; that among the valuable ideas and feelings which a young 
Athenian had in his mind, as well as among the good pursuits 
which he followed, those which he learnt from the Sophists counted 
nearly as the best ,• that if the contrary had been the fact, fathers 
would not have continued so to send their sons and pay their 
money. It was not merely that these teachers countervailed in 
port the temptations to dissipated enjoyment, but also that they 
were personally unconcerned in the acrimonious slander and 
warfare of party in his native city ; that the topics with which 
they familiarized him were the general interests and duties of 
men and citizens ; that they developed the germs of morality in 
the ancient legends (as in Prodikus’s fable), and amplified in Ms 
mind all the undefined cluster of associations connected with the 
great words of morality; that they vivified in him the sentiment 
of Pan-hellenic brotherhood ; and that in teaching him the art 
of persuasion, 2 they could not but make him ieel the dependence 
in which he stood towards those who were to be persuaded, 
together with the necessity under which he lay of so conducting 
himself as to conciliate their goodwill. 

The intimations given in Plato of the enthusiastic reception 
which Protagoras, Prodikus, and other Sophists 3 met Great 
with in the various cities ; the description which we reputation 
read (in the dialogue called Protagoras) of the im- sopite-- 
patience of the youthful HippokratSs, on hearing of evidence of 
the arrival of that Sophist, insomuch that he awakens intellect 
Sokrat§s before daylight, in order to obtain an intro- ^^state 
duction to the newcomer and profit by his teaching ; of public 
the readiness of such rich young men to pay money, 

1 Plato, Apol. Sokrat, c. IS, p. 25 sect 294, 297, 305, S07—and again by 

X>. Xenoph. Memorab. i. 2,10, in reference 

2 See these points strikingly put by to thB teaching of Sokrat&s. 
IsokratSs—in the Orat. xv. i)e Per- s See a stiiking passage in Plato's 
mutatione, throughout, especially in Republic, x. c 4, p. 600 G. 
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and to devote time and trouble for tlie purpose of acquiring a 
personal superiority apart from their wealth and station ; the 
ardour with which KaLhas is represented as employing his house 
for the hospitable entertainment, and his fortune for the aid of 
the Sophists all this makes upon my mind an impression 
directly the reverse of that ironical and contemptuous phraseology 
with which it is set forth by Plato. Such Sophists had nothing 
to recommend them except superior knowledge and intellectual 
force, combined with an imposing personality, making itsell felt 
in their lectures aud conversation. It is to this that the admira¬ 
tion was shown; and the fact that it was so shown brings to view 
the best attributes of the Greek, especially the Athenian mind. 
It exhibits those qualities of which Penkles made emphatic boast 
in his celebrated funeral oration 1 —conception of public speech 
as a practical thing, not meant as an excuse for inaction, hut 
combined with energetic action, and turning it to good account 
by full and open discussion beforehand—profound sensibility to 
the charm of manifested intellect, without enervating the powers 
of execution or endurance. Assuredly a man like Protagoras, 
arriving in a city with all his train of admiration laid before him, 
must have known very little of his own interest or position if he 
began to preach a low or corrupt morality. If it be true 
generally, as Voltaire has remarked, that “any man who should 
come to preach a relaxed morality would be pelted,” much more 
would it he true of a Sophist like Protagoras, arriving in a foreign 
city with all the prestige of a gi eat intellectual name, and with 
the imagination of youths on fire to hear and converse with him, 
that any similar doctrine would destroy his reputation at once. 
Numbers oi teachers have made their reputation by inculcating 
overstrained asceticism ; it will be hard to find an example of 
success m the opposite vein . 2 

1 Thucyd. ii, 40. 0LXo<ro$ou/m«r avev “It is enough hdlre to state, as 
fiaXtucias—ov tovs Aoyovs -rots epyou briefly as possible, the contrast be- 
/3Aaj3ijv r/yovfievoi—Sta^epoi/rws 1 8e jcal tween Mr. Grote's view anti the 
roSe cxo/j.ci'j wore roAfiay oi avTol popular representation of the Sophists. 
noAurra «ol 7repc, 3»v |jrixeipij<rop,sv ck- According to the common notion, they 
Aoyije<rflai. were a sect; according to him, they 

- In an ablB and interesting criticism were a class or profession. According 
on these volumes (in thB “ Quarteily to thB common view, they were the 
Review," No. clxxv. Art. ii. p 53) the propagators Df demoralizing doctrines, 
general drift of my remarks on thB and of what from them are termed 
Sophists is stated in the following * sophistical’ argumentations. Accord- 
terse and perspicuous mannermg to Mr. Grote, they were the regular 
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SOKRATES. 

That the professional teachers called Sophists in Greece "were 

intellectual and moral corrupters, and that much 

,. t , i . t , Different 

corruption grew up under their teaching in the Athe- spirit 

nian mind, are common statements which I have towards 
endeavoured to show to be erroneous. Corresponding Sokrates 

, ,, ± ^ ... r and towards 

to these statements is another, which represents So- the 
krates as one whose special merit it was to have 
rescued the Athenian mind from such demoralizing influences 
—a reputation which he neither deserves nor requires. In 
general, the favourable interpretation of evidence, as exhibited 
towards Sokratls, has been scarcely less marked than the harsh¬ 
ness of presumption against the Sophists. Of late, however, 
some authors have treated his history in an altered spirit, and 
have manifested a disposition to lower him down to that which 
they regard as the Sophistical level. M. Forchhammer’s treatise 
—“The Athenians and Sokrates, or Lawful Dealing against 
Revolution”—goes even further, and maintains confidently that 
Sokrates was most justly condemned as a heretic, a traitor, and a 
corrupter of youth. His hook, the conclusions of which I alto¬ 
gether reject, is a sort of retribution to the Sophists, as extending 
to their alleged opponent the same bitter and unfair spirit of 

teachers of Greek morality, neither the common view, Plato and his fol- 
above nor below the standard of the lowers were the authorized teachers, 
age. According to the common view, the established clergy of the Greek 
Sokrat&s was the great opponent of the nation, and the Sophists the dis- 
Sophists, and Plato his natural sue- senters. According to Mr. Grote, the 
cessor in the same combat. According Sophists were the established clergy, 
to Mr Grote, Sokrat§s was thB great and. Plato was the dissenter—the 
representative of the Sophists, dis- Socialist, who attacked the Sophists 
tinguished from them only by his (as he attacked the poBts and the states- 
higner eminence, and by the peculiarity men), not as a particular sect, hut as 
of his life and teaching. According to one of the existing orders of society.’ 

7—6 
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construction with that under which they have so long unjustly 
suffered. But when we impartially consider the evidence, it will 
appear that Sokrates deserves our admiration and esteem, not 
indeed as an anti-Sophist, but as combining with the qualities of 
a good man a force of character and an originality of speculation 
as well as of method, and a power of intellectually working on 
others—generally different from that of any professional teacher 
—without parallel either among contemporaries or successors. 

The life of Sokrates comprises seventy years, from 469 to 399 
Birth and B,a ^^er, Sophroniskus, being a sculptor, the 
family of son began by following ike same profession, in which 
Sokrates. Gained sufficient proficiency to have executed 

various works ; especially a draped group of the Oharites or 
Graces, preserved in the Acropolis, and shown as his work down 
to the time of Pausanias. 1 His mother, Phaenarete, was a mid¬ 
wife, and he had a brother by the mother’s side named Patrokl^s. 2 
.Respecting his wife Xanthippe and his three sons, all that has 
passed into history is the violent temper of the former and the 
patience of her husband in enduring it. The position and family 
of Sokrates, without being absolutely poor, were humble and 
unimportant; but he was of genuine Attic breed, belonging to 
the ancient gens Dsedalidse, which took its name from D8edalus 
the mythical artist as progenitor. 

The personal qualities of Sokrates, on the other hand, were 


His marked and distinguishing, not less in body than in 

and^noral His physical constitution was healthy, robust, 

qualities. and enduring to an extraordinary degree. He was 
not merely strong and active as an hoplite on military service, but* 
capable of bearing fatigue or hardship, and indifferent to heat or 
cold, in a measure which astonished all his companions. He 
went barefoot in all seasons of the year, even during the winter 
campaign at Potidaea, under the severe frosts of Thrace ; and the 
same homely clothing sufficed to him for winter as well as for 
summer. Though his diet was habitually simple as well as 
abstemious, yet there were occasions, of religious festival or 
friendly congratulation, on which every Greek considered joviality 
and indulgence to be becoming. On such occasions, Sokrates 
could drink more wine than any guest present, yet without being 


i Pausanias, i. 22, 8; ix 35,2. a Plato, Euthydem. c. 24, p. 297 D* 
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overcome or intoxicated. 1 He abstained, on principle, from all 
extreme gymnastic training, which required, as necessary condition, 
extraordinary abundance of food. 2 It was his professed purpose 
to limit, as much as possible, the number of his wants, as a 
distant approach to the perfection of the gods, who wanted 
nothing; to control such as were natural, and prevent the 
multiplication of any that were artificial. 3 His admirable bodily 
temperament contributed materially to facilitate such a purpose, 
and assist him in the maintenance of that self-mastery, contented 
self-sufficiency, and independence of the favour 4 as well as of the 
enmity of others, which were essential to his plan of intellectual 
life. His friends, who communicate to us his great bodily strength 
and endurance, are at the same time full of jests upon his ugly 
physiognomy—his flat nose, thick lips, and prominent eyes, like 
a satyr or Silenus. 5 We cannot implicitly trust the evidence of 
such very admiring witnesses, as to the philosopher’s exemption 
from infirmities of temper ; for there seems good proof that he 
was by natural temperament violently irascible—a defect which 
he generally kept under severe control, but which occasionally 
betrayed him into great improprieties of language and demeanour. 6 


l See the Symposion of Plato as ■well 
as that of Xenoph&n, “both of which 
profess to depict SokratSs at one of 
these jovial moments. Plato, Sym¬ 
posion, c. 31, p. 214 A ; c. 35, &c., 39 ad 
jinem; Xenoph. Symp. ii. 26—'where 
SokratSs requests that the wine may be 
handed round in small cups, hut that 
they may succeed each other quickly, 
like drops of rain in a shower. Com¬ 
pare Athenseus, xi. jp. 504 F. 

The view which Plato takes of 
indulgence in wine, as affording a sort 
of test Df the comparative SBlf-command 
of individuals, and measuring the faci¬ 
lity with which any man may he 
betrayed into folly and extravagance— 
and the regulation to which he pro¬ 
poses to submit the practice—may be 
seen in his treatise De Legibus, i. p. 
649; ii pp. 671—674. Compare Xenoph. 
Mem Drab i. 2,1; l. 0,10. 

2 Xenoph. Memorab._ i. 2, 4. rb p.tv 

V7repe0*0ioVTa inruptrovelv aireSoKLfia^e, 
&C. „ 

3 Xenoph. Mem. i. 6 , 10. Even 

AntisthenSs (disciple of SokratSs, and 
the originator of what was called the 

Cynic philosophy), n hile he pronounced 

vutue to be self-suftcient for conferring 


happiness, was obliged to add that the 
strength and vigour of Sokrat&s were 
required as a further condition—a-u- 
Tapfcrj rrjv ape t^v TTpbs ebSaipioviav, 
p.irj&fii'Off irpoo-SeopLevyiv on (utrj rfjs Suiepa- 
meyjs Itrxv 09 —Winckelmann, Antisthen. 
Fragment, p 47 ; Diog. Laert vi. ll. 

4 See his reply to the invitation of 
Archelaus, king of Macedonia, indi- 

which he could, not return (Arist. 
Rhetor, ii. 24) 

5 Plato, Sympos. c. 32, p. 215 A; 
Xenoph. Sympos. c 5 ; Plato, Thesetet. 
p. 143 D. 

6 This is one of the traditions which 
Aristoxenus, the disciple of Aristotle, 
heard from his father Spintharus, who 
had been in personal communication 
with SokratSs See the Fragments of 
Aristoxenus, Fragm. 27, 28 . ap. Frag. 
Hist. Grsec. p. 28U, ed. Didot. 

It appears to me that Frag 28 
contains the statement of what_ Aris- 
toxenus really said about the iiasci- 
bility of SokratSs, while the expressions 
of Fragm 27, ascribed to that author 
by Plutarch, are unmeasured. 

Fragm 28 also substantially contra¬ 
dicts Fragm. 26, in which Diogenes 
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Of those friemls, the best known to us are XenophSn and 
Xenoph&n Plato, though there existed in antiquity various 
as w£ atD dialogues composed and memoranda put together, by 
nesses. other hearers of Sokrates, respecting his conversa¬ 
tions and teaching, which are all now lost . 1 The “Memorabilia 5 ' 
of XenophSn profess to record actual conversations held by 
Sokrates, and are prepared with the announced purpose of vindi¬ 
cating him against the accusations of Meletus and his other 
accusers on the trial, as well as against unfavourable opinions, 
seemingly much circulated, respecting his character and purposes. 
"We thus have in it a sort of partial biography, subject to such 
deductions from its evidentiary value as may be requisite for 
imperfection of memory, intentional decoration, and partiality. 
On the other hand, the purpose of Plato in the numerous dialogues 
wherein he introduces Sokrates is not so clear, and is explained 
very differently by different commentators. Plato was a great 
speculative genius, who came to form opinions of his own dis¬ 
tinct from those of Sokrates, and employed the name of the latter 
as spokesman for these opinions in various dialogues. How 
much, in the Platonic Sokrates, caD be safely accepted either as a 
picture of the man or as a record of his opinions—how much, on 
the other hand, is to be treated as Platonism—or in what pro¬ 
portions the two are intermingled—is a point not to be decided 
with certainty or rigour. The “Apology of Sokrates,” the 
“Kriton,” and the “Phaedon” (in so far as it is a moral picture, 
and apart from the doctrines advocated in it) appear to belong to 
the first category; while the political and social views of the 
“ Republic,” the cosmic theories in the “Timaeus,” and the hypo¬ 
thesis of Ideas, as substantive existences apart from the phaeno- 


asserts, on the authority of Aristoxenus 
—what is not to be believed, even if 
Aristoxenus had asserted it—that 
Sokrates made a regular trade of his 
teaching, and collected perpetual con¬ 
tributions : see Xenoph. Memor. i. 2, 6 : 
i. 5, 6. 

I see no reason for the mistrust with 
which Preller (Hist. Philosophise, c. 5, 
p. 139) and Bitter (Geschichte d. 
Philos. voL ii. ch. ii. p. 19) regard the 
general testimony of Aristoxenus about 
Sokrates. 

1 Xenophon (Mam. i. 4,1) alludes to 
several such biographers, or collectors 


of anecdotes about Sokrat Ss. Yet it 
would seem that most of these Socratici 
viri (Cicer. ad Attic, xiy. 9, 1) did not 
collect anecdotes or conversations of 
the master, after the manner of 
Xenoph&n, but composed dialogues, 
manifesting more or less of his method 
and iJOor, after thB type Df Plato. 
Simon the leather-cutter, however, 
took memoranda of conversations held 
by Sokrat&s in his shop, and published 
several dialogues purporting to be such 
(Diog. Laert. ii. 123). The Socratiei viri 
are generally praised by Cicero (Tusc. 
T>. ii 3,8) for the elegance of their style. 
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menal world, in the various dialogues wherever it is stated, 
certainly belonged to the second. Of the ethical dialogues, much 
may he probably taken to represent Sokrates more or less 
platonized. 

But though the opinions put by Plato into the mouth of 
Sokrates are liable to thus much of uncertainty, we Their ^ 
find, to our great satisfaction, that the pictures given ture^of™ 
by Plato and XenophSn of their common master are ®reinthe 
in the main accordant, differing only as drawn from 
the same original by two authors radically different 
in spirit and character. Xenophdn, the man of action, brings 
out at length those conversations of Sokratfis which had a bearing 
on practical conduct and were calculated to correct vice or 
infirmity in particular individuals ; such being the matter which 
served his purpose as an apologist, at the same time that it suited 
his intellectual taste. But he intimates nevertheless very plainly 
that the conversation of Sokrates was often, indeed usually, of a 


more negative, analytical, and generalizing tendency; 1 not 
destined for the reproof of positive or special defect, but to 
awaken the inquisitive faculties and lead to the rational compre¬ 
hension of vice and virtue as referable to determinate general 


urinciples. Now this latter side of the master’s physiognomy, 
which Xenophon records distinctly, though without emphasis or 
development, acquires almost exclusive prominence in the 
Platonic picture. Plato leaves out the practical, and consecrates 
himself to the theoretical, Sokrates, whom he divests in part of 
his identity, in order to enrol him as chief speaker in certain 
larger theoretical views of his own. The two pictures therefore 
do not contradict each other, but mutually supply each other’s 


defects, and admit of being blended into one consistent whole. 
And respecting the method of SokratSs—a point more character¬ 
istic than either his precepts or his theory—as well as respecting 
the effect of that method on the minds of hearers—both Xenophon 
and Plato are witnesses substantially in unison; though, here 


1 XenophOn, Memor. i. l, 0. ovtos 
51 irepl to) v avQpu)TTtLo)V ael 5ieA.eyero, 
<tkott iou, tL rt acrepe?' 

rC koXoitl ala-xoov tl SCieaiov, tl affi- 
kov ' tl a v s pLa, tl SeiAta* tl cru^potrui'T?, 
ti pavla ■ tl iroAiy, tl 7ro\mjc<Sff * tl 


apxrj avCptairw, tl ap^LKO? ivQputiriav, 
&c 

Compare i. 2, 50; iii. 8,J3, 4; iii. 9; 
iv., 4, 5 ; iv. 0, 1. o-kott&v jri>v toiv 
<tvvov<tl } tl etc acrrov elij Ttav 
ovtu>v, oi Sew ot e\rj ye . 
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again, the latter has made the method his own, worked it out on 
a scale of enlargement and perfection, and given to it a per¬ 
manence which it could never have derived from its original 
author, who only talked and never wrote. It is fortunate that 
our two main witnesses about him, both speaking from personal 
knowledge, agree to so great an extent. 

Both describe in the same manner his private life and habits— 
Habits of his contented poverty, justice, temperance in the 
SokratSs. largest sense of the word, and self-sufficing indepen¬ 
dence of character. On most of these points, too, Aristophanes 
and the other comic writers, so far as their testimony counts for 
anything, appear as confirmatory witnesses ; for they abound in 
jests on the coarse fare, shabby and scanty clothing, bare feet, 
pale face, poor and joyless life, of SokratSs. 1 Of the circum¬ 
stances of his life we are almost wholly ignorant. He served as 
an hoplite at Potidaea, at Delium, and at Amphipolis; with 
credit apparently in al], though exaggerated encomiums on the 
part of his friends provoked an equally exaggerated scepticism on 
the part of Athenseus and others. He seems never to have filled 
any political office until the year (b.c. 406) of the battle of 
Arginusae, in which year he was member of the Senate of Five 
Hundred, and one of the Prytanes on that memorable day when 
the proposition of Kallixenus against the six generals was sub¬ 
mitted to the public assembly. His determined refusal, in spite 
of all personal hazard, to put an unconstitutional question to the 
vote, has been already recounted. That during his long life he 
strictly obeyed the laws 2 is proved by the fact that none of his 
numerous enemies ever arraigned him before a court of justice : 
that he discharged all the duties of an upright man and a brave 
as well as pious citizen may also be confidently asserted. His 
friends lay especial stress upon his piety, that is, upon his exact 
discharge of all the religious duties considered as incumbent upon 
an Athenian. 3 

Though these points are requisite to be established, in order 

i Aristoph. Nubes, 105,121,362, 414; Stoic, on grounds very similar : see 
Aves, 12S2 ; Eupolis, Fragment. Inceit. Diogen&s Laert. vii. 1 , 24. 
ix., x., xi., ap. Mein eke, p. 552 ; a ^lato, Apol. Sokr. c. 1. vvv ey i> 
Ameipsias, Fragmenta, Konnus, p. irpS,rov «ri fiifeeLcrnjpiov ava/Je^a, crq 
703, Meineke—Diogen. Laert. ii. 28. ysyovtiis ir\eia> e^Sopo/jKovra. 

The later comic -writers ridiculed 8 Xenoph. Memor. i. 1, 2—20 : i S, 
the Pythagoreans, as well as Zeno the 1—3. 
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that we may rightly interpret the character of Sokiat^s, it is not 
from them that he has derived his eminent place in heading 
history. Three peculiarities distinguish the man. peculiarities 
1. His long life passed in contented poverty, and in 
public, apostolic dialectics. 2. His strong religious persuasion 
or belief of acting under a mission and signs from the gods ; 
especially his Daemon or Genius—the special religious warning 
of which he believed himself to he frequently the subject. 
3. His great intellectual originality, both of subject and of 
method, and his power of stirring and forcing the germ of inquiry 
and ratiocination m others. Though these three characteristics 
were so blended in SokratSs that it is not easy to consider them 
separately, yet in each respect he stood distinguished from all 
Greek philosophers before or after him. 

At what time Sokrates relinquished his profession as a statuary 
we do not know ; but it is certain that all the middle His con- 
and later part of his life, at least, was devoted s ^|5ji city of 
exclusively to the self-imposed task of teaching; fife and in- 
excluding all other business, public or private, and na^con- 
to the neglect of all means of fortune. We can Yersation 
hardly avoid speaking of him as a teacher, though he himself 
disclaimed the appellation: 1 his practice was to talk or converse— 
to prattle or prose* if we translate the derisory word by which the 
enemies of philosophy described dialectic conversation. Early 
in the morning he frequented the public walks, the gymnasia for 
bodily training, and the schools where youths were receiving 
instruction. He was to he seen in,the market-place at the hour 
when it was most crowded, among the booths and tables where 
goods were exposed for sale : his whole day was usually spent in 
this public manner. 8 He talked with any one, young or old, 
rich ot poor, who sought to address him, and in the hearing of 
all who chose to stand by. Not only he never either asked or 
received any reward, but he made no distinction of persons, never 

i Plato, Apol. Sokr. c. 21, p. 33 A. Compare Plato, SophistSs, c. 23, p. 
eyto £& Sifiatr/caAiK fiev ov Seven tt wirore 225 E. 

iyevofLijv : compare c. 4, p. 19 E. 3 Xetioph. Mem. i. 1, 10 ; Plato, 

Xenojih Memor. iii. 11, 16.^ So- Apol. &ok. ^p. 17 D^IS, p. 31 A olov 
kratSs —iirLtrKuirraiv ryv eavrov airpay- $ij /xot Bojcsi, 6 0eos ejii rfi ira\ei irpoore- 
pLOcrvvrjv — Plat. Ap. Sok. C. 18, p. 31 B. SetKevai roiovrov riva, tym? eyetpro* v 

2 ’ASoAttrxeiv—see Ruhnken’s Anirn- «al ireifW, <ca C bvet-Siguiv eva eKaerrov, 
adversiones in Xen. Memor. p. 293 of ovSev iravo fiat, ryv ijjj.epav o\qv 
Schneider’s edition of that treatise, vavraxov irp vent a. 9 ££<av. 
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withheld his conversation from any one, and talked upon the 
same general topics to alL He conversed with politicians, 
Sophists, military men, artizans, ambitious or studious youths, 
&c. He visited all persons of interest in the city, male or 
female : his friendship with Aspasia is well known, and one of 
the most interesting chapters 1 of Xenophdn’s Memorabilia 
recounts his visit to, and dialogue with, Theodote—a beautiful 
Hetaera or Female Companion. Nothing could be more public, 
perpetual, and indiscriminate as to persons than his conversation. 
But as it was engaging, curious, and instructive to hear, certain 
persons made it their habit to attend him in public as com¬ 
panions and listeners. These men, a fluctuating body, were 
commonly known as his disciples or scholars ; though neither he 
nor his personal friends ever employed the terms teacher and 
disciple to describe the relation between them . 2 Many of them 
came, attracted by his reputation, during the later years of his 
life, from other Grecian cities : Megara, Thebes, Elis, Kyreng, &c. 

Now no other person in Athens, or in any other Grecian city, 
Reason why a PP ears ever have manifested himself in this perpe- 
Sokrat^a tual and indiscriminate manner as a public talker for 
up^yAris- instruction. All teachers either took money for their 
the^tage on lessons, or at least gave them apart from the multitude 
in a private house or garden, to special pupils, with 
admissions and rejections at their own pleasure. By the peculiar 
mode of life which Sokrates pursued, not only his conversation 
reached the minds of a much wider circle, hut he became more 
abundantly known as a person. While acquiring a few attached 
friends and admirers, and raising a certain intellectual interest 


i Xen. Mem. iii. 11. 

* 2 Xenoph 6 n in his Memorabilia 
speaks always of the companions of 
Sokratos, not of his disoiples— ol trv- 
vqvtes wlh-w—ol trvvovtriatrroLL (i. 6 , 1 )—oi 
awSiaTpt^o yres — oi trvyyiyvofx&voi — oE 
eratpot—ol ouiAoupre? aurai—ot trvvnBe is 
(iv* 8, 2)— oi fwfl’ eavrov (iv. 2, 1 ) —ol 

*iriQvfj.7}TaC (i. 2, 60) Aristippus also, 
in speaking to Plato, talked of Sokratos 
as o eralpos pfu, —Aristot. Rhetor, ii. 
24. His enemies spoke of his distiples 
in an invidious sense—Plato, Ap. Sok. 
c. 21 , p. 33 A. 

It is not to be believed that any 
companions can have made fiequent 


visits, either from Megara or Th&bes, 
to Sokrat6s at Athens, during the last 
years of the war, before the capture of 
Athens in 404 b.c. And, in point of 
fact, the passage of the Platonic These- 
tetus represents EukleidSs of Megara 
as alluding to his conversations with 
Sokratos only a short time before the 
death of the latter (Plato, Thesetefcus, 
c. 2, p 142 E). The story given by 
Anlus Gellius—that EukleidSs came to 
visit Sokratos by night in woman’s 
clothes, from Megara to Athens— 
seems to me an absurdity, though 
Deycks (De Megaricorum Doctrine, p. 
6) is inclined to believe it. 
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in others, lie at the same time provoked a large number of 
personal enemies. This was probably the reason why he was 
selected by Aristophanes and the other comic writers to be 
attacked as a general representative of philosophical and rhe¬ 
torical teaching ; the more so as his marked and repulsive 
physiognomy admitted so well of being imitated in the mask 
which the actor wore. The audience at the theatre would more 
readily recognize the peculiar figure which they were accustomed 
to see every day m the market-place, than if Prodikus or Prota¬ 
goras, whom most of them did not know by sight, had been 
brought on the stage. It was of little importance either to them 
or to Aristophanes whether Sokrates was represented as teaching 
what he did really teach or something utterly different. 

This extreme publicity of life and conversation was one among 
the characteristics of Sokrates, distinguishing him Hisper^ua- 
from all teachers either belore or after him. Next won of a 
was Ins pci suasion of a special religious mission, religious 
restraints, impulses, and communications, sent to him missl0n * 
by the gods. Taking tlie belief in such supernatural intervention 
generally, it was indeed noway peculiar to Sokrates : it was the 
ordinary faith of the ancient world, insomuch that the attempts 
to resolve phenomena into general laws were looked upon with 
a certain disapprobation, as indirectly setting it aside. And 
Xenophon 1 accordingly avails himself of such general fact, in 
replying to the indictment for religious innovation of which his 
master was found guilty, to affirm that the latter pretended to 
nothing beyond what was included in the creed of every pious 
man. But this is not an exact statement of the matter in debate ; 
for it slurs over at least, if it does not deny, that speciality of 
inspiration from the gods, which those who talked with Sokrates 
(as we learn even from Xenophon) believed, and which Sokrates 
himself believed also. 2 Very different is his own representation, 

1 Xenoph. Mem L 1, 2, 3. ■which Sokrates replied that they 

2 See tne conversation of SokratSs answer the questions of the Athenians 
(reported by Xenoph&n, Mem l. 4,15) by replies of the oracle; and that they 
with Aristodemus respecting the gods send prodigies (jepara) by way of in- 
—“ What will be sufficient to persuade formation to the Greeks generallv. 
you (asks Sokrates) that the gocls care He further advises Anstodemus to pay 
about you?" “When they send me assiduous court (flepan-eueti/) to the 
special monitors, as you say that they do gods, in order to see whether they will 
to you (replies Aiistodemus), to tell me not send him monitory mfoimatum 
what to ao, and, what not to do." To about doubtful events (L 4,18). 
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as put forth in the defence before the Dikastery. He had been 
accustomed constantly to hear, even from his childhood, a divine 
voice, interfering, at moments when he was about to act, in the 
way of restraint, but never in the way of instigation. Such pro¬ 
hibitory warning was wont to come upon him very frequently, 
not merely on great, but even on small occasions, intercepting 
what he was about to do or to say. 1 Though later writers speak 
of this as the daemon or genius of Sokrates, he himself does not 
personify it, but treats it merely as a “divine sign, a prophetic 
or supernatural voice”. 2 He was accustomed not only to obey it 
implicitly, but to speak of it publicly and familiarly to others, 
so that the fact was well known both to his friends and to his 
enemies. It had always forbidden him to enter on public life : 
it forbade him, when the indictment was hanging over him, to 
take any thought for a prepared defence : 3 and so completely did 


So, again, in his conversation with 
Euthydflmus, the latter says to him 
—troL fie, 3> Sw/cpareff, eoUamv In 
6iJU*urip D j> rj toZs aAAots 
X pyj <r 9 a l, oiye ju.7]Se eireptiiTUpevot ■uttd 
erav irpocntiiiaCvovo-LV, are XPV irotetv icai 
a (iv. 3, 12). 

Compare i. l, 19 ; and iv. 8, 11— 
where the fact of perpetual communi¬ 
cation and advice from the gods is 
employed as an evidence to prove the 
superior piety of Sokiates. 

} Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 19, p. 31 D. 

TOVTQV fie olItldi/ etrnv (that IS, the 

reason why SokratSs had never enteied 
on public life) 6 v/xetj ejxov it 0 A- 
Aasts clk. ij/cdare^ iroAXavou Ae'- 
yovTOj, art pot Beiov n icai oaipovtov 
yty^eTat, 3 By mu ev rp ypa</)p eTTLKbtfup- 
5wv MjAkjtos iypctyoLTO. epol fie tovt 
e<rrtv e/c TraiSos apl-ap.ev ov, 4>u)vt] 
ris , ^yvafLevyj, ij dtolv yeyprai, a si awo- 
rpeiret, pe tovtov o av /xe'AAu TTparreiv, 
irporpeVei, Si ovirore. tovt ea-riv 3 pot 

ivOVTlOVTtU Ta TTDAlTUea TTp&TTtLV. 

Again, c. 31, p. 40 A, he tells the 
Dikasts, after his condemnation— 7 ) 

etbldt/La pDt fJLaVTLK^ 7] TOV fiatpoi/tov 
evfiiv t<j> irpo trB ev \p6vtp iravrl 
irdvv itvkvt^ del ij v real irdvv ivl 
ff/xtupoiy evavrt a vpdvt], el ti 
M- e AAoipt pij opfl ij irpd^etv. 
vui/l Se $v/i/3epi}Ke pot^ arrep opare kcll 
aurOL, ravTL, a ye fi?) olijBeti] dv t<v Ka't 
Sahara kolkSh / elrai. epot fie 
outs e^Lovn etaBev ot KoBev ■fjvavTLUtOtf to 
tov Beov trrtjieloVf Ovre ave- 

Saivov evravBoi iw\ rb SiKacmjpun/, ovr’ 


kv T<fi Aii-yu pe'AAovT^ ti epeiv' Kai toi 
ev aAAot? AoyoL$ iroAAaxov fiij 
p,e effeffxs AeyovTa p.era$v. 

He goes on to infer that his line of 
defence has been nght, and that his 
condemnation is no misfortune to him, 
but a benefit, seeing that the sign has 
not manifested itself 

1 agree in^ the opinion of Sclileier- 
macher (in his Preface to his transla¬ 
tion of the Apology of SokratSs, part i. 
vol. ii. p. 185, of his general tiauslation 
of Plato’s works), that this defence may 
be reasonably taken as a reproduction 
by Plato of what Sokrates actually said 
to the Dikasts on his trial. In addition 
to the reason*, given bySchleiermacher 
there is one which may be noticed. 
Sokratfis predicts to the Dikasts that, 
if they put him to death, a great 
number Df young men will forthwith 
put themselves forward to take up the 
vocation of cross-questioning, who wiU 
give them more trouble than he has 
ever done (Plat. Ap. Sok. c. 30, p. 39 
D). Now there is no reason to believe 
that such prediction was realized. If 
theiefore Plato puts an erroneous pro¬ 
phecy into the mouth of Sokrates, this 
is probably because Sokratfis roally 
made one. 

2 The words of Sokratfis plainly 
indicate this meaning : see also a good 
note of Schleiermacher—appended to 
his translation of the Platonic Apology 
—Platons Werke, part i. vol. ii p. 432 . 

3 Xenoph. Mem, iv. s, 5. 
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lie march with a consciousness of this bridle in his mouth, that 
when he felt no check, he assumed that the turning which he 
was about to take was the right one. Though his persuasion 
on the subject was unquestionably sincere and his obedience 
comtfint, yet he never dwelt upon it himself as anything grand 
or awlul, or entitling him to peculiar deference, but spoke of it. 
often m his usual strain of familiar playfulness. To his friends 
generally, it seems to have constituted one of his titles to- 
reverence, though neither Plato nor Xenophdn scruples to talk 
of it in that jesting way which doubtless they caught from him¬ 
self. 1 But to his enemies and to the Athenian public it appeared 
in tlie light of an offensive heresy, an impious innovation on the 
orthodox creed, and a desertion of the recognized gods of Athens. 

Such was the Daemon or Genius of Sokrat&s as described by 
His Hremon himself and as conceived in the genuine Platonic 
othpr mspT dialogues—a voice always prohibitory, and bearing 
rations. exclusively upon bis own personal conduct 2 That 
which Plutarch and other admirers of Sokrates conceived as a 
Daemon or intermediate Being between gods and men, was looked 
upon by the fathers of the Christian Church as a devil—by Le Clerc 
as one of the fallen angels—by some other modern commentators 
as mere ironical phraseology on the part of Sokrates himself. 3. 
Without presuming to determine the question raised in the former 
hypotheses, I believe that the last is untrue, and that the conviction 
of Sokrates on the point was quite sincere. A circumstance little 
attended to, but deserving peculiar notice, and stated by himself, 
is that the restraining voice began when be was a child, and 


1 Xenopb. Sympos. viii. 5; Plato, 
Euthjdem c. 5,p. 272 E. 

2 See Plato, Theaetet. c. 7, p. 151 A, 
Phaeclrus, c. 21), p. 242 C ; Republic, vi. 
10, p. 496 C, in addition bo the above 
citations from the Apology. 

The passage in the Kuthyphron (c. 
2, p. 3 B1 is somewhat less specific. 
The Pseudo-Platonic dialogue TheagSs 
retains the strictly prohibitory attri¬ 
bute of the voice, as never in any case 
impelling, but extends the range of the 
warning, as if it was heard in cases not 
simply personal to Sokrates himself, 
but referring to the conduct of his 
friends also (TheagSs, c. 11,12, p. 128, 
129). 

Xenoph&n also neglects the specific 


attributes, and conceives the voice 
generally as a divine communication 
with instruction and advice to So- 
kiat&s, so that he often prophesied to 
his friends and was always right (Me- 
mor i. 1, 2—4 ; iv. 8, l). 

3 See Dr. Forster's note on the- 
Euthyphvon of Plato c. 2, p. 3. 

The treatise of Plutarch (De Gemo 
Socratis) is full of speculation on the 
subject, but contains nothing about it 
which can be relied upon as matter of 
fact. There are various stories about 
prophecies made by Sokrates, and. 
verified by the event, c. 11, p. 582. 

See also this matter discussed, with 
abundant refeiences, in Zeller, Philo¬ 
sophic der Griechen, v. n. pp 25—28. 
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continued even down to the end of his life : it had thus become 
an established persuasion, long before his philosophical habits 
began. But though this peculiar form of inspiration belonged 
exclusively to him, there were also other ways in which he 
believed himself to have received the special mandates of the 
gods, not simply checking him when he was about to take a 
wrong turn, but spurring him on, directing, and peremptorily 
exacting from him a positive course of proceeding. Such distinct 
mission had been imposed upon him by dreams, by oracular 
intimations, and by every other means which the gods employed 
for signifying their special will. 1 

Of these intimations from the oracle, lie specifies particularly 
Oracle from one ’ * IL re P^ a T ues tion put Delphi, by liis inti- 
Deiphi de- mate friend and enthusiastic admirer, Chserephon. 
SmSi^as The question put was, whether any other man was 
wiser than wiser than SokratSs ; to which the Pythian priestess 
replied that no other man was wiser. 2 Sokrates affirms 
that he was greatly perplexed on hearing this declaration from 
so infallible an authority,—being conscious to himself that he 
possessed no wisdom on any subject, great or small. At length, 
after much meditation and a distressing mental struggle, he 
resolved to test the accuracy of the infallible priestess, by taking 
measure of the wisdom of others as compared with his own. 
Selecting a leading politician, accounted wise both by others and 
by himself, he proceeded to converse with him and put scrutinizing 
questions; the answers to which satisfied him that this man's 
supposed wisdom was really no wisdom at all. Having made 
such a discovery, Sokrates next tried to demonstrate to the poli¬ 
tician himself how much he wanted of being wise ; but this was 
impossible: the latter still remained as fully persuaded of his 
own wisdom as before. “The result which I acquired (says 
Sokrates) was that I was a wiser man than he, for neither he nor 
I knew anything of what was truly good and honourable; hut 
the difference between us was, that he fancied he knew them, 

Ap. Sok. C. 22, p. S3 0. *■ vpar re iv. 

■fie roui-o, wy eyw jrpooT^TOKTaL U7rb 3 Plato, Apol. Sok. C. 5. p. 21 A. 
ray Seov vparreiv /eat eit p.avreiS>v K a\ Sokratfis offers to produce the testi* 
efr euvrrviuv, Kai jravrt r P 6ir m mony of the brother of Cha?rephon (the 
trep r i s w a r ejc ai a A A ij 8 e La p.olp a latter himself being dead) to attest the 
avQ p to rru) Kai ctiovk 7 rpotreTa|e reality of this question and answer. 
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while I was fully conscious of my own ignorance : I was thus 
wiser than he, inasmuch as I was exempt from that capital error.”' 
So far therefore the oracle was proved to be right. SokratSs 
repeated the same experiment successively upon a great number 
of different persons, especially those m reputation for distinguished 
abilities ; first, upon political men and rhetors, next upon poets 
of every variety, and upon artists as well as artizans. The result 
of his trial was substantially the same in all cases. The poetB 
indeed composed splendid verses, but when questioned even about 
the words, the topics, and the purpose of their own compositions, 
they could give no consistent or satisfactory explanations ; so that 
it became evident that they spoke or wrote, like prophets, as un¬ 
conscious subj ects under the promptings of inspiration. Moreover 
their success as poets filled them with a lofty opinion of their own 
wisdom on other points also. The case was similar with artists 
and artizans; who, while highly instructed, and giving satisfactory 
answers, each in his own particular employment, were for that 
reason only the more convinced that they also knew well other 
great and noble subjects. This great general mistake more than 
countervailed their special capacities, and left them, on the 
whole, less wise than Sokrates. 1 

“ In this research and scrutiny (said SokratGs on his defence) I 
have been long engaged, and am still engaged. I inter- „ 
rogate every man or reputation: I prove him to he to test the 
defective in wisdom, but I cannot prove it so as to concsit of 
make him sensible of the defect. Fulfilling the mission wfcdou in 
imposed upon me, I have thus established the veracity r ' 
of the god, who meant to pronounce that human wisdom was of 
little reach or worth ; and that he who, like Sokrates, felt most 
convinced of his own worthlessness as to wisdom, was really the 
wisest of men. 2 My service to the god has not only constrained 
me to live in constant poverty 3 and neglect of political estimation,, 
hut has brought upon me a host of bitter enemies in those whom 


1 Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 7, 8, p. 22. 

2 Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 9, p. 23 I givB 
here the sense rather than the exact 

XVOTdS— qStos vyMV co^wTaTos itrriv. 
Bans UHrirep Sw/cpdrq; ey vuk«v oti, ov- 
fcrb? afioy eon rp iA.7j0etij vpos aotjtCav. 
TauT* «yu> p.iv sn *c«i wv ircpuuv frjrw 


/cal epevvui Kara, rbv Ocbv, zca.1 tuv dcrrS/v 
/cal Slv tivcl oltop.cu. cro^bv elvaL, 

/cal tn-eiSav pot prj BokjJ, r£ 6 e tj> fiorj- 
9 to v ivSeiKvvpai orcovic ijtl <ro<f>6ff. 

3 Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 9, p. 23 A- C 
, . . ev irevitf, fivptq elpl, Sii rqv tqu' 

GeOv karpeiav. 
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I have examined and exposed ; while the bystanders talk of me 
as a wise man, because they give me credit for wisdom respecting 
.all the points on which my exposure of others turns.”—“What¬ 
ever be the danger and obloquy which I may incur, it would be 
monstrous indeed if, having maintained my place in the ranks as 
an hoplite under your generals at Delium and Potideea, I were 
now, from fear of death or anything else, to disobey the oracle 
and desert the post which the god has assigned to me—the duty 
of living for philosophy and cross-questioning both myself and 
others. 1 And should you even now offer to acquit me, on condi¬ 
tion of my renouncing this duty, I should tell you, with all 
respect and affection, that I will obey the god rather than you, 
and that I will persist until my dying day in cross-questioning 
you, exposing your want of wisdom and virtue, and reproaching 
you until the defect he remedied. 2 My mission as your monitor 
is a mark of the special favour of the god to you ; and if you con¬ 
demn me, it will be your loss, for you will find none other such. 3 
Perhaps you will ask me, Why cannot you go away, Sokrat§s, and 
live among ns in peace and silence ? This is the hardest of all 
•questions for me to answer to your satisfaction. If I tell you 
that silence on my part would he disobedience to the god, you 
will think me in jest and not believe me. You will believe me 
still less if I tell you that the greatest blessing which can happen 
to man is to carry on discussions every day about virtue, and 
those other matters which you hear me canvassing when I cross- 
examine myself as well as others, and that life without such 
examination is no life at all. Nevertheless so stands the fact, 
incredible as it may seem to you.” 4 

I have given rather ample extracts from the Platonic Apology, 
because no one can conceive fairly the character of Sokrates 
Tvho does not enter into the spirit of that impressive discourse. 


1 Plato, Ap. Sot. c. 17, pp. 28-29. tov fie 

fleoO rarTOVTOs, ws eyti> tpjfhjVTe /cal-&7re'- 
ka^ov, $tkotro<j)ovvTa. ptt Sell/ iffiv, /cal efe- 
Tacjbvra e/jMvrbv /catTous aAAovp, ivravOa 
£e jf/ojEtyflels tj 0d.va.Tov rj akko irtovv 
n-payMtt kiirotfLt rijv to£lv. 

2 Plato, Ap. Sot c. 17, p. 29 C. 

3 Plato, Ap. Sot. c. 18, p. 30 D. 

4 Plato, Ap ; Sot. c. 28, p. 38 A. idv 

tc yap keyta, oti T<p 9etp iiretOeiv totJt’ 
**crri, koI Sia touto aBvvarov ijrvxiav 


aye tv, oi wetcreafle |aoi d»p elpuvevo/J.evca • 
iav t ai5 Afyo) oti /cal n/yxam fieyiorov 
ayaflov %v dvBpwirtp tovto, e/cacrT7js ijjae- 
ptrs 7repl dperrjs toi/s Aoyoup irotetaflat /cal 
ru v aAAuv, wepl eptou xKovtre, 

SiakeyopAvov /cal efMU/Tov /cal aAAovp 
efeTafovTos—o fie dve^eTatrrhs /Stop ov 
/3«i >top avBptoirip (these last striking 
words are selected by Dr Hutcheson 
as the motto for his Synopsis Philo¬ 
sophic Moralis)— ravra Se ert rirrov 
irei(retr9( (iot keyovrt. 
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We see in it plain evidence of a marked supernatural mission 
which lie believed himself to be executing, and which Confluencft 
would not allow him to rest or employ himself in of the 
other ways. The oracular answer brought by Chaere- Sotav^Jitii 
phon from Delphi was a fact of far more importance th^mquisi- 
in his history than the so-called Daemon, about which intellectual 
so much more has been said. That answer, together ^mmd— 
with the dreams and other divine mandates concur- numerous 
rent to the same end, came upon him in the middle whom he 
of his life, when the intellectual man was formed and made ‘ 
when he had already acquired a reputation for wisdom among 
those who knew him. It supplied a stimulus which brought into 
the most pronounced action a pre-existing tram of generalizing 
dialectics and Zenonian negation—an intellectual vein with which 
the religious impulse rarely comes into confluence. Without 
such a motive, to which his mind was peculiarly susceptible, his 
conversation would probably have taken the same general turn, 
but would assuredly have been restricted within much narrower 
and more cautious limits. For nothing could well be more un¬ 
popular and obnoxious than the task which he undertook of cross- 
examining and convicting of ignorance every distinguished man 
tfhoin he could approach. So violent indeed was the enmity 
which he occasionally provoked, that there were instances (we are 
told) in which he was struck or maltreated, 1 and very frequently 
laughed to scorn. Though he acquired much admiration from 
auditors, especially youthful auditors, and from a few devoted 
adherents, yet the philosophical motive alone would not have 
sufficed to prompt him to that systematic, and even obtrusive, 
cross-examination which he adopted as the business of his life. 

This then is the second peculiarity which distinguishes Sokrates, 
in addition to his extreme publicity of life and indis- Sokrat&s a 
criminate conversation. He was not simply a philo- religious 
sopher, but a religious missionary doing the work of phi- Singtt?* 
losophy—“an elenctic or cross-examining god (to use an ^ a ° 0 f phy> 
expression which Plato puts into his mouth respecting 
an Eleatic philosopher) going about to examine and convict the 
infirm in reason”. 2 Nothing of this character belonged either to 

i Diogen. Laerfc. ii. 21. expression is applied to the Eleatic 

a Plato, SophistSs, c. 1, p. 216—the Stranger who sustains the chief part 
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Parmenides and Anaxagoras before him, or to Plato and Aristotle 
after him. Both Pythagoras and EmpedoklSs did indeed lay 
claim to supernatural communications, mingled with their philo¬ 
sophical teaching. But though there be thus far a general analogy 
between them and SokratSs, the modes of manifestation were so 
utterly different that no fair comparison can be instituted. 

The third and most important characteristic of Sokrat§s—that 
I t llectuai trough which the first and second became operative 
peculiarities —was his intellectual peculiarity. His influence on 
ofSokratGs. speculative mind of his age was marked and 

important, as to subject, as to method, and as to doctrine. 

He was the first who turned his thoughts and discussions 
He opened distinctly to the subject of ethics. With the philoso¬ 
phies as a pliers who preceded him, the subject of examination 
ofTcientiflc had been Nature or tbe Kosrnos 1 as one undistinguish- 
discussion. a ^ e w ] 10 i ej blending together cosmogony, astronomy, 
geometry, physics, metaphysics, die. The Ionic as well as the 
Eleatic philosophers, Pythagoras as well as EmpedoklSs, all set 
before themselves this vast and undefined problem; each framing 
some system buited to his own vein of imagination, religious, 
poetical, scientific, or sceptical. According to that honourable 
ambition for enlarged knowledge, however, which marked the 
century following 480 B.c., and of which the professional men 
called Sophists were at once the products and the instruments— 
arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, as much as was then 
known, were becoming so far detached sciences, as to be taught 
separately to youth. Such appears to have been the state of 
science when Sokrates received his education. He received at 
least the ordinary amount of instruction in all : a he devoted 
himself as a young man to the society and lessons of the physical 
philosopher Archelaus 3 (the disciple of Anaxagoras), whom he 


in that dialogue—Tax* °- v o5v *cai 0 "ot 
tis o$tos tuv <p bittovuv crvveiroLro, <J>av- 
Ao-us 5vTtt« iv tols Aoyot? eirot/'O- 

nevot k at eAeyfwv, 0 e o s uv tls « A t- 
y K T L k 6 s. 

^ Xenoph. Mem. i. 1 , 11 . ovfie yap 

irspi ttjs twv iraimuv c^ucreus, •fjjtep twv 
aAAwv oi 7r\etcroi, SifAeytTo, tTKonHiV 
rlrrws o koAov/ulcvo; wro tuv tntftttrTwv 
■Kn 07105 ey#L, &c. 

Plato, Phsedon, c. 45, p. 96 B. rov- 


ttjs TTjy o-ojiCas, -Jj v fii} koAovo-l wep l <frv- 
aeuf i cr t o p l a p. 

2 Xenoph Memor. iv. 7,3—3., 

3I6n Chins, Fragm. 9, ap. Didot. 
Fragm. Historic. Grsecor. Diogen. 
Laert. ii. 16—19. 

Batter (Gesch. der Philos. yoI. ii. ch. 
2, p. 19) calls in question the assertion 
that Sokratds received instruction from 
Archelaus; in my judgment, without 
the least reason, since I&n of Chios is 
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accompanied from Athens to Samos; and there is even reason 
to believe that during the eailier part of his life he was much 
devoted to what was then understood as the general study of 
Nature. 1 A man of his earnest and active intellect was likely 
first to manifest his curiosity as a learner—“to run after and 
track the various discourses of others, like a Laconian hound, 3 ’ if 
I may borrow an expression applied to him by Plato 2 —before he 
struck out any novelties of his own. And in Plato’s dialogue 
called “Parmenides,” Sokrates appears as a young man full of 
ardour for the discussion of the Parmenidean theory, looking up 
with reverence to Parmenides and Zeno, and receiving from them, 
instructions in the process of dialectical investigation. I have 
already in the preceding chapter 3 noted the tenor of that dialogue 
as illustrating the way in which Grecian philosophy presents 
itself, even at the first dawn of dialectics, as at once negative and 
positive, recognizing the former branch of method no less than 
the latter as essential to the attainment of truth. I construe it 
as an indication respecting the early mind of Sokrates, imbibing 
this conviction from the ancient Parmenides and the mature and 
practised Zeno—and imposing upon himself as a condition of 
assent to any hypothesis or doctrine the obligation of setting 
forth conscientiously both the positive conclusions and the 

a good contemporary witness He even LitBratur mnl Kunst—Erstes Stuck, 
denies that Sokrates received any in- p. 43. 

struclion in philosophy at all, on the a Plato, Parmenid. p. 128 0. ^icchtol 

authority Of a passage in the Sympo- &nr ep ye at AtUaivai trKij\aKe S, eu p,era- 
sion of Xenophfln, where Sokrates is flets ko. 1 i^veueis ra A^eVra, &c. 
made to speak of himself as Se Whether Sokratfis can he properly 
6p£? ouToupyov? tlvoj ttJs (/uAocto^lixs said to have been the pupil of Anaxa- 
ovrat (1, 5). But it appears to me that goras and Archelaus is a question of 
that expression implies nothing more little moment, which hardly merited 
than a sneering antithesis (so fiequent the scepticism of Bayle (Anaxagoras, 
both in Plato and Xenophdn) to the note R; Archelaus, note A: compare 
costly lessons given by Protagoras, Schaubach, AnaxagorseFragmenta, pp. 
Gorgias, and Prodikus. It cannot be 23, 27) That he wouldseek to ac- 
understood to deny instruction given quaint himself with their doctrines, 
to Sokrates in the earlier portion of and improve himself by communicating 
his life. personally with them, is a matter so 

II think that the expression in probable, that the slenderest testimony 
Plato's Phsedo, c. 102, p 96 A, applies suffices to make us believe it More- 
to Sokratfis himself and not to Plato— over, as I have before remarked, we 
rd ye ep.a Trafoj—means the mental ten- have here a good contemporary wit- 
dencies of Sokratfis when a young man. ness, Idn of Chios, to the fact bis 
Respecting the physical studies pto- intimacy with Archelaus In no other 
bably sought ana cultivated by So- sense than this could a man like oo- 
kratSs in the earlier years of his life, kratSs he said to he the pupil of any 
see the instructive Dissertation of one. . , . 

Tychsen—Ueber den Prozess des So- 3 See the chapter immediately pie- 
kratSs—in the RibUothek der Alten ceding, p. 28. 

7—7 
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negative conclusions which could be deduced from it, however 
laborious such a process might be, and however little appreciated 
by the multitude. 1 Little as we know the circumstances which 
went to form the remarkable mind of Sokrates, we may infer 
from this dialogue that he owes in part his powerful negative 
vein of dialectics to “the double-tongued and all-objecting 
Zeno” 2 

To a mind at all exigent on the score of proof, physical science 


Circum¬ 
stances 
which 
turned the 
mind of 
SokratSs 
towards 
ethical spe¬ 
culations. 


as handled in that day was indeed likely to appear 
not only unsatisfactory, but hopeless ; and Sokrates, 
in the maturity of his life, deserted it altogether. 
The contradictory hypotheses which he heard, with 
the impenetrable confusion which overhung the 
subject, brought him even to the conviction that 


the gods intended the machinery by which they brought about 
astronomical and physical results to remain unknown, and that 
it was impious, as well as useless, to pry into their secrets. 3 His 
master Arclielaus, though mainly occupied with physics, also 
speculated more or less concerning moral subjects—concerning 
justice and injustice, the laws, &c., and is said to have maintained 


the tenet, that justice and injustice were determined by law or 
convention, not by nature. From him, perhaps, Sokrates may 
have been partly led to turn his mind in this direction. But to 


a man disappointed with physics, and having in his bosom a 
dialectical impulse powerful, unemployed, and restless, the mere 
realities of Athenian life, even without Archelaus, would suggest 
human relations, duties, action, and suffering, as the most in¬ 
teresting materials for contemplation and discourse. SokratSs 
could not go into the public assembly, the Dikastery, or even 
the theatre, without hearing discussions about what was just or 
unjust, honourable or base, expedient or hurtful, <5cc., nor without 


1 See the remarkable passage in 
Plato’s ParmenidSs, p. 135 C to 136 E, 
of which a portion has already been 
cited in my note to the preceding 
chapter, referred to in the note above. 

2 Timon the Sillographer ap. Biogen, 
Laert iz. 25. 

Ap.^oTepoyAuco'DV fife /iieya <r6fro; d\a- 
iraSvov 

7-ijVwvos, irdvroiv «ri\Tjirropos, &C. 


_ 3 Xenoph. Mem. iv.^ 7 , 6. 3 \ws fie 
tuv ovpavMV, tJ ejcacrra o 0sby junj^avariu, 
tft^ovTLtrrify yCyvea-daL airerptirev ■ oire 
yap evpera av6p&iroi$ aura evoj iu£ev «lvai, 
ovtc xapC^ecrdoLL fleot? ay Tjyetro Tbv £tj- 
TOVVTH, £. fiKCLVOl (TOU^ITJVtVcU OVtZ A/SovAtJ - 
Btjtray. Kiv$vvev<ra.i S’ a v koX irapa- 

tftpovyjrai rov ravra p.epLfLLvui/Ta, ovSsv 
tyrrov yj 'Ava^ayapay wap e<£p6 vijtrev, 6 
fteyitrrov ^powjcray bttI t<? Tas tuv 
0eu* p. 77 x a v d. y e£i}yel<rdat. 
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having his mind conducted to the inquiry, what was the meaning 
of these large words which opposing disputants often invoked 
with equal reverential confidence. Along with the dialectic and 
generalizing power of Sokrates, which formed his bond of 
connexion with such minds as Plato, there was at the same 
time a vigorous practicality, a large stock of positive Athenian 
experience, with which Xenophon chiefly sympathized, and 
which he has brought out in his “ Memorabilia Of these two 
intellectual tendencies, combined with a strong religious senti¬ 
ment, the character of Sokrat§s is composed ; and all of them 
were gratified at once, when he devoted himself to admonitory 
interrogation on the rules and purposes of human life ; from 
which there was the less to divert him, as he had neither talents 
nor taste for public speaking. 

That “the proper study of mankind is man,” 1 SokratSs was 
the first to proclaim. He recognized the security and Limitg 0 f 
happiness of man both as the single end of study, and scientific 
as the limiting principle whereby it ought to be downby 1 
circumscribed. In the present state to which science Sokrat fa. 
has attained, nothing is more curious than to look back at the 
rules which this eminent man laid down. Astronomy—now 
exhibiting the maximum of perfection, with the largest and most 
exact power of predicting future phaenomena which human 
science has ever attained—was pronounced by him to be among 
the divine mysteries which it was impossible to understand, and 
madness to investigate, as Anaxagoras had foolishly pretended 
to do. He admitted indeed that there was advantage in knowing 
enough of the movements of the heavenly bodies to serve as an 
index to the change of seasons, and as guides for voyages, journeys 
by land, or night-watches. But thus much (he said) might easily 
he obtained from pilots and watchmen ; while all beyond was 
nothing but waste of valuable time, exhausting that mental effort 
which ought to be employed in profitable acquisitions. He reduced 
geometry to its literal meaning of land-measuring, necessary so 
far as to enable any one to proceed correctly in the purchase, sale, 
or division of land, which any man of common attention might 
do almost without a teacher, but silly and worthless if carried 

l Xenoph. Mem. i. 1,10. ai r b ? 8 i yero, <fcc. Compare tbs whole of this 
it e pi t at v av $ p oi ir e C u v del 5i.eA.e- chapter. 
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beyond, to the study of complicated diagrams. 1 Respecting 
arithmetic, he gave the same qualified permission of study \ but 
as to general physics, or the study of Nature, he discarded it 
altogether: “Do these inquirers (he asked) think that they 
already know human affairs well enough, that they thus begin 
to meddle with divine 1 Do they think that they shall be able 
to excite or calm the winds and the rain at pleasure, or have they 
no other view than to gratify an idle curiosity 1 ? Surely they 
must see that such matters are beyond human investigation. Let 
them only recollect how much the greatest men, who have 
attempted the mvestigation, differ in their pretended results, 
holding opinions extreme and opposite to each other, like those 
of madmen!” Such was the view which Sokrates took of 
physical science and its prospects. 2 It is the very same scepticism 
in substance, and carried further in degree, though here invested 
with a religious colouring, for which Ritter and others so 
severely denounce Gorgias. But looking at matters as they 
stood in 440—430 B.C., it ought not to be accounted even 
surprising, much less blameable. To an acute man of that 
day, physical science as then studied may well be conceived to 
have promised no result, and even to have seemed worse than 
barren, if (like Sokrates) he had an acute perception how much of 
human happiness was forfeited by immorality and by corrigible 
ignorance—how much might be gained by devoting the same 
amount of earnest study to this latter object. Nor ought we to 
omit remarking that the objection of Sokrates—“ You may judge 
how unprofitable are these studies by observing bow widely the 
students differ among themselves”—remains in high favour down 
to the present day, and may constantly be seen employed against 
theoretical arguments, in every department. 

Sokrates desired to confine the studies of his hearers to human 
matters as distinguished from divine ; the latter comprehending 
astronomy and physics. He looked at all knowledge from the 
point of view of human practice, which had been assigned by 
the gods to man as his proper subject for study and learning, 

J Xenoph. Mem. iv. 7, 6. phftn: see Plato, Phcedr. c. 120, p. 270 A; 

2 Xenoph. Mem. 1.1,12—15. Plato and Republic, vii. c. 6—11, p. 522 
entertained much larger views on the His treatise De Legibus, however, 
subject of physical and astronomical written in his old age, falls below this, 
studies than either Sokrat6s or XenD- tone. 
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and with reference to which, therefore, they managed all the 
current phaenomana upon principles of constant and Heconflnes 
intelligible sequence; so that every one who chose to study to 
learn might learn, while those who took no such pains ‘affairs 1 as 
suffered for their neglect. Even in these, however, 
the most careful study was not by itself completely from divine 
sufficient; for the gods did not condescend to submit Sciety. 
all the phaenomena to constant antecedence and con¬ 
sequence, but reserved to themselves the capital turns and 
junctures for special sentence. 1 Yet here again, if a man had 
been diligent in learning all that the gods permitted to be learnt 
—and if, besides, be was assiduous in pious court to them, and 
in soliciting special information by way of pTophecy—they would 
be gracious to him, so far as to signify beforehand how they 
intended to act in putting the final hand and in settling the 
undecipherable portions of the problem. 2 The kindness of the 
gods in replying through their oracles, or sending information by 
sacrificial signs or prodigies, in cases of grave difficulty, was, in 
the view of Sokrates, one of the most signal evidences of their 
care for the human race. d To seek access to these prophecies, 
or indications of special divine intervention to come, was the 
proper supplementary business of any one who had done as much 
for himself as could he done by patient study. 4 But as it was 
madness in a man to solicit special information from the gods on 
matters which they allowed him to learn by his own diligence, 
so it was not less madness in him to investigate as a learner that 
which they chose to keep back for their own specialty of will. 5 

Such was the capital innovation made by Sokrates in regard 
to the subject of Athenian study, bringing down philosophy 


i Xenoph. Mem. i,^ l, 7. tov? 

fiiWovTas OLjcovy re kill iroAciy fcoAGs o’l- 
jnjtreu', fxavTL/efjs etf>n tt p o crSe t cr B a i. 
reKTOVUcov p.ev yap, ij % V*' 

topyiKbi', Yj avBptairwv apxiKOV, tj twv 
ToiovTUiV epyuv iferatrrifcbv, tj Ao-ytcr- 
Ti/coy, >) olkovojjllkoi', rj <JTpa.rriyiKbv 
yevcrBai — irdvra. to. roiavTa j»a^- 
fxo-TX ical a.v$ptairov yvtafx-Q ai» 
p e t i a ivofitgtv elvai, ra fie ju, iy i ft a 
rtov ev Tovroiff c0»j roilf Seovs eau* 
ro"s KO.Ta.\eiire<T0a.L, &v ov&cv 
fi tJ A. o v civ ai roly ivBpunroLs, &c. 

» Xenoph. Mem. i. 1, 0—10. fyrj 8 c 


8eiv, a ficv fittBSvTa? itolclv eSjaicnv ol 0eol, 
fiavBdveiv & 5e StjAcl tol? avSpfOTroiy 
earl, Tretparflat Sta p.avTitcrjs vapi rutv 
Beiov irvv6dveu0a.t * rovs Seovs yap, ots 
av Sttrtv tAeu, aypaiveiv, 

3 Xenoph. Mem. i. 4, 15; iv. 3, 12. 
When XeuophOn was deliberating 
whether he should take militaiy 
service under Cyrus the younger ho 
consulted SokratSs, who advised him 
to go to Delphi and submit the case to 
thB oracle (Xenoph. An abas. iii. 1, 5). 

* Xenoph- Mem. iv. 7,10. 

Xenoph. Mem. il, 9; iv. 7, 6. 
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(to use the expression of Cicero 1 ) from the heavens to the earth, 
importance BUC ^ ^ attempt to draw the line between that 
of the inno- which was and was not scientifically discoverable: 
multitude an attempt, remarkable, inasmuch as it shows his 
accessible^ conviction that the scientific and the religious point of 
ghsenojnena view mutually excluded one another, so that where 
undEwiis- the latter began the former ended. It was an 
cussion. innovation, inestimable in respect to the new matter 

which it let in; of little import as regards that which it professed 
to exclude. For, in point of fact, physical science, though 
partially discouraged, was never absolutely excluded through 
any prevalence of that systematic disapproval which he, in 
common with the multitude of his day, entertained. If it 
became comparatively neglected, this arose rather from the 
greater popularity and the more abundant and accessible matter 
of that which he introduced. Physical or astronomical science 
was narrow in amount, known only to few; and even with those 
few it did not admit of being expanded, enlivened, or turned to 
much profitable account in discussion. But the moral and 
political phsenomena, on which Sokrates turned the light of 
speculation, were abundant, varied, familiar, and interesting to 
every one; comprising (to translate a Greek line which he was 
fond of quoting) “ all the good and evil which has befallen you 
in your home ” ; 2 connected, too, not merely with the realities of 
the present, but also with the literature of the past, through the 
gnomic and other poets. 

The motives which determined this important innovation, 
as to subject of study, exhibit SokratSs chiefly as a religious 
man and a practical, philanthropic preceptor—the Xenophontic 
hero. His innovations, not less important, as to method and 
doctrine, place before us the philosopher and dialectician— 
the other side of his character, or the Platonic hero; faintly 
traced, indeed, yet still recognized and identified, by Xeno- 
ph6n. 

ct Sokrates (says the latter J ) continued incessantly discussing 
huTnan affairs (the sense of this word will he understood by what 
has been said above, pp. 100—101), investigating—What is piety 1 

1 Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 4, 10. Bov rs t4tvkto.i. 

u 'Otti toi iv firyapoun kokov t aya- 3 Xeuoph. Mem. I. 1,16. 
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What is impiety ? What is the honourable and the base ? 
What is the just and the unjust? What is tem- Iin y t . 
perance or unsound mind ? What is courage or □/ sokrates 
cowardice f What is a city f What is the character method— 
fit for a citizen 1 What is authority over men 1 jhaiBctic 
What is the character befitting the exercise of such inductive 
authority? and other similar questions. Men who d^fimtionsT" 
knew these matters he accounted good and honour¬ 
able ; men who were ignorant of them he assimilated to slaves.” 

Sokrates (says XenophOn again, in another passage) considered 
that the dialectic process consisted in coming together and taking 
common counsel to distinguish and distribute things into Genera 
or Families, so as to learn what each separate thing really was. 
To go through this process carefully was indispensable, as the 
only way of enabling a man to regulate his own conduct, aiming 
at good objects and avoiding bad. To be so practised as to be 
able to do it readily was essential to make a man a good leader 
or adviser of others. Every man who had gone through the 
process, and come to know what each thing was, could also, of 
course, define it and explain it to others; but if he did not know, 
it was no wonder that he went wrong himself, and put others 
wrong besides. 1 Moreover, Aristotle says : “ To Sokrates we 
may unquestionably assign two novelties—Inductive Discourses 
and the Definitions of general terms”. 3 


5 Xenopli. Mem. iv. 5,11,12. oAAo, 
rots e-y/ep arc'd povoi-s efeort tr/cojretv to, 
/cpartOTa t£v irpa.yfj.aTuv, /cal \6 yu 
ko.\ e p y &» kilto. 

lvt\, to pev aya$a 7rpoaipet<r0at, twv 
e Kaxtbv iirej(ecr9a.L. teal ovrco? e<f>7] dpi- 
otovs re /cal evSufj.ovtOTa.TOVi avSpa; 
yCyve<r9ai t /cal 8ia\eye<r0ai Swarta- 
TaTOVi. e<fn j 82 /cal to Si.oA.g^eirS ol 
bvopaotirjva t, e/c roi) <rvv LovTa.i 
KOLVT) @ ov \ ev e <r 6 a i StaKeyov- 
t a $ /card yevrj ra irpayfLara' 
Setv otiv impdtrflat on paktara irpo? 
rovro Boti/rbi/ eTOtfjov irapatTKevd^eiv, /cal 
tovtov pdkLOT • imfLFkeio'Sa.f J/c toUtov 
yap yiyveotiai avSpai dpCorovi re /cal 
yyejAOVLKUTaTOVi /cal StaAe/cTt/coiTarous. 

Surely the etymology here given by 
Xenophon or Sokrat&s of the word 
BtaXeye(r9ai cannot be considered as 
satisfactory. 

Again, iv. 0,1. Su/epdTTjs 82 tows pm 
eiSorai tl e/caorov etij tuv ovtuv, evipiije 


/cal rot? aAAot? av e£i\yelu-9ai SvvaoBai' 
tovs Sc pi] tiSdraj, oufiev etfnj 9avpa otov 
elvai, avrotf? re trfid. We o0ai xal dAAour 
cr^aAAeiv. fiv eVe/ca tkotuv oi/v rots 
avvovtri, rC e/eairrov eirj tuiv ovtuv, ovSe- 
iror’ ikrjye. irdvra pev ofiv, -ff Stwpt- 
^ e r o t iro\i) epyov ay elrj Ste£eA0etv ■ iv 
□trots 82 /cal r'ov Tpoirov ryjf emoKexjjeioi 
SrjAuo-eiv oipaL, to craura Aefio. 

2 Aristot. Metaphys. i. 6, 3, p 987 b. 
2o)/cparous 8c irepl pev ra q0t/ca irpaypa- 
revapevov, irept Sc riji oktji <j>utrews 
ovSev—iv jaffvrot tovtdi* to /cafloAov £17- 
Tovvroi /cal ircpl bpirpHiv eiritmiixavTo^ 
irpuTOv ttjv Siivoiav, &c. Again, xui. 
4, 6—8, p. 1078 b. fivo ydp etrrtv d tic 
av d,7ro8atTj Su/cpaT-t St/caluc, tovs t 
e7ra/CTi/cov s Aoyovs/cal to opt- 
< e a- 0 at « a 0 □ \ o v : compare xiii. 9 , 
35, p 1086 b ; Cicero, Topic x. 42, 

These two attributes, of the discus¬ 
sions carried on by SokratSs, explain 
the epithet attached to him by Timon 
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I borrow liere intentionally from Xenophfin in preference to 
Commence- Plato \ since the former, tamely describing a process 
analytical which he imperiectly appreciated, identifies it so much 
conscious- the more completely with the real Sokrates, and is 
mental & thus a better witness than Plato, whose genius not 
—gSera 18 <«dy CMLce i ve ^ but greatly enlarged it for didactic 
and species, purposes of his own. In our present state of know¬ 
ledge, some mental effort is required to see anything important 
in the words of Xenophon; so familiar has every student been 
rendered with ordinary terms and gradations of logic and classi¬ 
fication,—such as Genus—Definition—Individual things as com¬ 
prehended in a Genus—what each thing is, and to what genus it 
belongs, &c. But familiar as these words have now become, 
they denote a mental process, of which, in 440—430 B.c., few men 
besides Sokrates had any conscious perception. Of course men 
conceived and described things in classes, as is implied in the 
very form and language, and in the habitual junction of predicates 
with subjects in common speech. They explained their meaning 
clearly and forcibly in particular cases : they laid down maxims, 
argued questions, stated premises, and drew conclusions, on trials 
in the Dikastery or debates in the assembly: they had an abun¬ 
dant poetical literature, which appealed to every variety of emo¬ 
tion : they were beginning to compile historical narrative, inter¬ 
mixed with reflection and criticism. But though all this was 
done, and often admirably well done, it was wanting in that 
analytical consciousness which would have enabled any one to 
describe, explain, or vindicate what he was doing. The ideas of 
men—speakers as well as hearers, the productive minds as well 
as the recipient multitude—were associated together in groups 
favourable rather to emotional results, or to poetical, rhetorical, 
narrative, and descriptive effect, than to methodical generaliza- 


the Sillographer, that he was the 
leader and originator of the accurate 
talkers or precisians — 

*E/c 5* apa rtav iircKktve Atflofdos, two* 
f*o\eVxijs, 

'EXAijt'wy e7Ttt0tSbs a#tpt/3oAoyovj 
i 7r o <i> jf v a y, 

Mvktt)p, prjropiSju.'UKTOs, Ufl-arruebf, cipw- 

VtVTTjS. 

(ap. Diog. Laerfc, ii. 19.) 


To a large proportion of hearers of 
that time (as of other times), accurate 
thinking and talking appeared petty 
and in bad taste —17 aKpifiokoyta. /uucpo- 
7rpe7res (Aristot. Ethic. Nikomach. iv. 
4j p. 1122 b; also Aristot. Metaphys. 
ii. 3, p 995 a). Even Plato thinks him - 
self obliged to make a sort of apology 
for it (Theoetet. c. 102 , p. 184 C). No 
doubt Timon used the word d/cpt/3oAo- 
yovff in a sneering sense. 
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tion, to scientific conception, or to proof either inducttoa^Qr 
deductive. That reflex act of attention which enables meh^tb 
understand, compare, and rectify the.r own mental process was 
only just beginning. It was a recent novelty on the part of the 
rhetorical teachers to analyse the component parts of a public 
harangue, and to propound some precepts for making men toler¬ 
able speakers. Protagoras was just setting forth various gram¬ 
matical distinctions, while Prodikus discriminated the significa¬ 
tions of words nearly equivalent and liable to be confounded. 
j^.11 these proceedings appeared then so new 1 as to incur the 
ridicule even of Plato ; yet they were branches of that same 
analytical tendency which Sokrates now carried into scientific 
inquiry. It may be doubted whether any one before him ever 
t used the words Genus and Species (originally meaning Family 
and Form) in the philosophical sense now exclusively appro¬ 
priated to them. Not one of those many names (called by 
logicians names of the second intention ), which imply distinct 
attention to various parts of the logical process, and enable ns to 
consider and criticise it in detail, then existed. All of them 
•grew out of the schools of Plato, Aristotle, aud the subsequent 
philosophers, so that we can thus trace them in their beginning 
to the common root and father, Sokrates. 


To comprehend the full value of the improvements struck out 
by Sokrates, we have only to examine the intellectual gokratSs 
paths pursued by his predecessors or contemporaries, compared 
He set to himself distinct and specific problems— vious^philo- 
“What is justice? What is piety, courage, political s °P lieM - 
government ? What is it which is really denoted by such great 
'and important names, hearing upon the conduct or happiness of 
man?” Now it has been already remarked that Anaxagoras, 
^mpedoklSs, Deniokritus, the Pythagoreans, all had still present 
to their minds those vast and undivided problems which had 
been transmitted down from the old poets ; bending their minds 
to the invention of some system which would explain them all 
at once, or assist the imagination in conceiving both how the 


1 Hdw slowly grammatical analysis 

I >roceeded among the Greeks, and how 
ong it was before they got at what 
are now elementary ideas in every 
instructed man's mind, may be seen in 


Grafenhahn, Geschichte der Klassi- 
schen Philologie im Alterthum, s. 89— 
92, <fec. On this point these Sophists 
seem to have been decidedly in advance 
of their age. 
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Kosmos first began, and how it continued to move on. 1 Ethics 
and physics, man and nature, were all blended together; and 
the Pythagoreans, who explained all Nature by numbers and 
numerical relations, applied the same explanation to moral attri¬ 
butes—considering justice to be symbolized by a perfect equation, 
or by four, the first of all square numbers. 2 These early philo¬ 
sophers endeavoured to find out the beginnings, the component 
elements, the moving cause or causes, of things in the mass ; * 


but the logical distribution into 
does not seem to have suggested 

i This same tendency, to break off 
from the vague aggregate then con¬ 
ceived as Physics, is discernible in the 
Hippokratic treatises, and even in the 
treatise De Antique Medicine, which 
M. LittrS places first in his edition, 
and considers to be the production of 
HippokratSs himself, in which case it 
would be contemporary with Sokrat §s. 
On this subject of authorship, how¬ 
ever, other critics do not agree with 
him; see the question examined in his 
vol. i. ch. xii. p. 295 stq. 

Hippokrates (if he he the author) 
begins by deprecating the attempt to 
connect the study of medicine with 
physical or astronomical hypothesis 
(c. 2), and further protests against the 
procedure of various medical writers 
and Sophists or philosophers, such as 
EmpedoklSs, who set themselves to 
make out “ what man was from the 
beginning, how he began first to exist, 
and in what manner he was con¬ 
structed” (c. 20). This does not belong 
(he says) to medicine, which ought 
indeed to be studied as a comprehen¬ 
sive whole, but as a whole determined 
by and bearing reference to its own 
end: “You ought to study the nature 
of man, what he is with reference to 
that which he eats and drinks, and to 
all his other occupations or habits, 
and to the consequences resulting from 
each"— B,ti eirrlv av0p»‘ros 7rpoy ra etr- 
Bioutva. Kal Tuvogeva, koX o^tl 7rpbs ra 
aAAa eTTL-nifievju.ara, ical o,ti ai/>’ eicdo'TQu 

CKaCTTtp (TETOX. 

The spuit in which HippokratSs 
here approaches the study of medicine 
is exceedingly analogous to that which 
dictated the innovation of Sokrat£s in 
respect to the study of Ethics. The 
same character pervades the treatise, 
De Aere, Locis et Aquis—a definite 
and predetermined held of inquiry— 
and Hippokratic treatises generally. 


Genus, Species, and individuals 
itself to them, or to have been 

2 Aristot. Metaphys. i. 5, pp. 985, 9B6. 
to fj.ev roiovSe twv apidpiMV irdBos Slkcud- 
irunj, Tb Be Toidvfie i/ri>xb ko.1 vov? 2 Zrepov 
fib KaLpa;, dec. Etnica Magna, 1 .1. tj 

&LKa.LO<TVVT) apifljabs i.cra/cL? itro? : Sed 

Brandis, Gescli. der Gr. Bom. Philos, 
lxxxii , lxxxiii, p 492 

3 Aristot. Metaphys. iii. 3, p. 99S A. 
olov ’E/jorefioKAijs' iriip Kal ufiwp Kai tci 
fiera. tovtwv, (rroixtia (ftrjcnv eivai 
e£ 5tv earl ri ovra ew7rapxovTwv, a A. A 1 
o v k w 9 y c vt) Afyd ravTa twv ovtwv. 

That generic division and subdivision 
was unknown or unpractised by these 
early men is noticed by Plato (Sophist 
c. 114, p. 267 D) 

Aristotle thinks that the Pytha. 
goreans had some faint and obscure 
notion of the logical genus—uepl t o -0 
ti itTTLV Tjp^av to p.ev Aeyetv Kal Dpi- 
£e«T0ai, Alov Se a7rAws e7rpayua.Teijdi]crav 
(Metaphys. i. 5, 29, p. 986 B). But we 
see by comparing two other passages 
in that treatise (xiii. 4, 6, p. 1078 b, 
with i. 5, 2, p. 985 b) that the Pytha* 
gorean defimtions of ko itpos, Tb Sikcilov, 
&c., werB nothing morB than certain 
numerical fancies; so that these words 
cannot fairly be said to have desig¬ 
nated, in their view, logical genera. 
Nor can the ten Pythagorean trutrroi- 
xuu, or parallel series ot contraries, be 
called by that name; arranged in order 
to gratify a fancy about the perfection 
of the number ten, which fancy after- 
waids seems to have passed to Aristotle 
himself when drawing up his ten pre¬ 
dicaments. 

See a valuable Excursus upon the 
Aristotelian expressions ri ecm— t£ 
elvat, &c., appended to Schwegler*s 
edition of Aristotle’s Metaphysica, vol. 
ii. pp. 369, 378. 

About the few and imperfect defini¬ 
tions which Aristotle seems also to 
ascribe to Demokritus, see Trendelen¬ 
burg, Com. ad Arist. De Animgt, p. 212. 
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made a subject of distinct attention by any one before Sokrate-s- 
To study Ethics, or human dispositions and ends, apart from the 
physical world, and according to a theory of their own, referring 
to human good and happiness as the sovereign and comprehensive- 
end ; 1 to treat each of the great and familiar words designating 
moral attributes as logical aggregates comprehending many 
judgments in particular cases, and connoting a ceitam harmony 
or consistency of purpose among the separate judgments; to 
bring many of these latter into comparison, by a scrutinizing 
dialectical process, so as to test the consistency and completeness of 
the logical aggregate or general notion, as it stood in every man’s 
mind—all these were parts of the same forward movement which 
Sokrates originated. 

It was at that time a great progress to break down the 

unwieldy mass conceived by former philosophers as G rea tstep 

science, and to study Ethics apart, with a reference, made by 

i v j. 1 . , , Sokrat is in 

more or less distinct, to their own appropriate end. laying the 

Nay, we see (if we may trust the “Phsedon” of Plato 2 ) S^rma? 11 

that Sokrates, before he resolved on such pronounced lo ^ c > after * 
i , wards ex¬ 

severance, had. tried to construct, or had at least pandedby 

yearned after, an undivided and reformed system s^tema? d 
including Physics also under the Ethical end; a tlz © d b y 
scheme of optimistic Physics, applying the general 
idea “ What was best” as the commanding principle from whence 
physical explanations were to be deduced, which he hoped to 
find, but did not find, in Anaxagoras. But it was a still greater 
advance to seize, and push out in conscious application, the 
essential features of that logical process, upon the correct 
performance of which our security for general truth greatly 
depends. The notions of Genus, subordinate Genera, and 
individuals as comprehended under them (we need not here 
notice the points on which Plato and Aristotle differed from each 
other and from the modern conceptions on that subject) were at 
that time newly brought into clear consciousness in the human 
mind. The profusion of logical distribution employed in some 

1 Aristotle remarks about the Pytha- avaytav □ v k o lk e Cav tujv a. peruv 
gorBans, that they referred the virtues r^v Beta p Cav eiroietro (Ethic. Magn. 
to number and numerical relations— i. 1). 

not giving to them a theory of their 2 Plato, Phaedon, c. 102 seq. pp. 96 r 
own —Tay yap ape ray ely Toiiy apifl/u,ovy 97. 
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■of the dialogues of Plato, such as the Sophistes and the Politicus, 
seems partly traceable to his wish to familiarize hearers with that 
which was then a novelty, as well as to enlarge its development 
and diversify its mode of application. He takes numerous 
indirect opportunities of bringing it out into broad light, by 
putting into the mouths of his dialogists answers implying 
complete inattention to it, exposed afterwards in the course of 
the dialogue by Sokrat&s. 1 What was now begun by Sokrates 
and improved by Plato was embodied as part in a comprehensive 
system of formal logic by the genius of Aristotle—a system which 
was not only of extraordinary value m reference to the processes 
and controversies of its time, but which also, having become 
insensibly worked into the minds of instructed men, has 
contributed much to form what is correct in the habits of 
modern thinking. Though it has been now enlarged and recast, 
by some modern authors (especially by Mi. John Stuart Mill in 
his admirable System of Logic), into a structure commensurate 
with the vast increase of knowledge and extension of positive 
method belonging to the present day, we must recollect that the 
■distance, between the best modern logic and that of Aristotle, 
is hardly so great as that between Aristotle and those who 
preceded him by a century—Empedokles, Anaxagoras, and the 
Pythagoreans, and that the movement in advance of these latter 
commences with Sokrates. 

By XenophQn, by Plato, and by Aristotle, the growth as well as 
the habitual use of logical classification is represented as concur¬ 
rent with and dependent upon dialectics. In this methodized 
discussion, so much in harmony with the marked sociability of 


1 As one specimen among many, see 
Plato, Thesetet. o. 11, p. 146 D. It is 
maintained by Brandis, and in part by 
C. Heyder (see Heyder. Kritische 
Darstellung und Vergleichung der 
Aristotelischen and Hegelschen Dia- 
lektik, part i. pp. 85, 129), that the 
logical process, called Division, is not 
to be considered as having been em¬ 
ployed by SokratSs along with defini¬ 
tion, but begins with Plato: in proof 
of which they remark that in the two 
Platonic dialogues called SophistSs 
■and Politicus, wherein this process 
is most abundantly employed, So- 
JrratSs is not the conductor of the 


conversation 

Little stress is to be laid on this cir¬ 
cumstance, I think, and the terms in 
which XenophOn describes the method 
of Sokrates (fiiaA.e*yovray Kara yevTj to. 
TTpiy/iaTa, Mem. iv. 5, 12) seems to 
imply the one process as well as the 
other; indeed it was scaicely possible 
to keep them apart with so abundant 
a talker as SokratSs, Plato doubtless 
both enlarged and systematized the 
method in every way, and especially 
made greater use of the process of 
Division, because he pushed the Dia¬ 
logue further into positive scientific 
research than Sokrat6s. 
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the Greek character, the quick recurrence of short question and 
answer was needful as a stimulus to the attention, at 
a time when the habit of close and accurate reflection proces^em- 
on abstract subjects had been so little cultivated. 

But the dialectics oi Sokrates had far greater and more essential 
important peculiarities than this. We must always S^tween U 
consider his method in conjunction with the subjects mefc . hod and 
to which he applied it. As those subjects were not ubject ‘ 
recondite or special, but bore on the practical life of the house, 
the market-place, the city, the Dikastery, the gymnasium, or the 
temple, with which every one was familiar, so Sokrates never 
presented himself as a teacher, nor as a man having new knowledge 
to communicate. On the contrary, he disclaimed such pretensions, 
uniformly and even ostentatiously. The subjects on which he 
talked were just those which every one professed to know perfectly 
and thoroughly, and on which every one believed himself in a 
condition to instruct others, rather than to require instruction 
/or himself. On such questions as these—What is justice?— 
What is piety ?—What is a democracy ?—What is a law ?—every 
man fancied that he could give a confident opinion, and even 
wondered that any other person should feel a difficulty. When 
Sokrates, professing ignorance, put any such question, he found 
no difficulty in obtaining an answer, given offhand, and with very 
little reflection. The answer purported to be the explanation or 
definition of a term—familiar indeed, but of wide and compre¬ 
hensive import—given by one who had never before tried to 
render to himself an account of what it meant. Having got this 
answer, Sokrates put fresh questions applying it to specific cases, 
to which the respondent was compelled to give answers inconsis¬ 
tent with the first; thus showing that the definition was either 
too narrow, or too wide, or defective m some essential condition. 
The respondent then amended his answer, but this was a prelude 
to other questions, which could only be answered in ways 
inconsistent with the amendment; and the respondent, after 
many attempts to disentangle himself, was obliged to plead 
guilty, to the inconsistencies, with an admission that he could 
make no satisfactory answer to the original query, which had at 
first appeared so easy and familiar. Or if he did not himself 
admit this, the hearers at least felt it forcibly. The dialogue, as 
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the logical 
'distribution 
of subject- 
matter— 
Oue in 
Many and 
Many in 
'One. 


.given, to us, commonly ends with, a result purely negative, proving 
that the respondent was incompetent to answer the question 
proposed to him, in a manner consistent and satisfactory even to 
himself. SokratSs, as he professed from the beginning to have 
no positive theory to support, so he maintains to the end the 
same air of a learner, who would be glad to solve the difficulty 
if he could, but regrets to find himself disappointed of that 
instruction which the respondent had promised. 

We see by tbis description of the cross-examining path of this 
Essential remarkable man how intimate was the bond of 

Ssobe- 10n connexion between the dialectic method and the 

dialectic 8 l°o lca l distribution of particulars into species and 

process aui genera. The discussion first raised by Sokrates turns 

•d^tnimtiou U P 011 t ^ ie meaning of some large generic term : the 

of subject- queries whereby he follows it up brine: the answer 

matter— \ A .... r J ° n 

Oue in given into collision with various particulars which it 

Many fu ^ ought not to comprehend, yet does, or with others 

'One. which it ought to comprehend, but does not. It is in 

this manner that the latent and undefined cluster of association, 
which has grown up round a familiar term, is as it were pene¬ 
trated by a fermenting leaven, forcing it to expand into discernible 
portions, and bringing tbe appropriate function which the term 
ought to fulfil, to become a subject of distinct consciousness. The 
inconsistencies into which the hearer is betrayed in his various 
answers proclaim to him the fact that he has not yet acquired 
any thing like a clear and full conception of the common attribute 
which hinds together the various particulars embraced under 
some term which is ever upon his lips, or perhaps enable him to 
detect a different fact, not less important, that there is no such 
■common attribute, and that tlie generalization is merely nominal 
and fallacious. In either case, he is put upon the train of thought 
which leads to a correction of the generalization, and lights him 
on to that which Plato 1 calls seeing the One in the Many, and the 
Many in the One. Without any predecessor to copy, Sokrates 
fell as it were instinctively into that which Aristotle 3 describes as 

1 Plato, Phaedra s, C. 109, p. 205 D; irpor Cvea-Bai , iv iroieiv ra 

SophistSs, C. 83, p. 253 E. jrAeiw (5ei yip tv o'Aus \ij<b&jjvat irpby 

- Aristot. Topic._7iii ; 14, p. 164, b 2. 6 6 Aoyos) to o’ evCtrratrBaL , t! !v iro A- 
ecrrl/u.ev yip us crn'Aus cineZv StaAe/CTLKos Aa* yj yap Sl cupel, 77 it*cup el, to fliv BiSovs, 
■i irpoTcmiebs ccal evarariKo? ecrrt 5e to rb S’ o-u, twv irporec.vop.cVcot'. 
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the double track of the dialectic process—breaking up the One 
into Many and recombining the Many into One. The former 
duty, at once the first and the most essential, Sckiates performed 
directly by his analytical string of questionsthe latter, or 
synthetical process, was one which he did not often directly 
undertake, but strove so to arm and stimulate the hearer’s mind, 
as to enable him to do it for himself. This One and Many denote 
the logical distribution of a multifarious subject-matter under 
generic terms, with clear understanding of the attributes implied 
or connoted by each term, so as to discriminate those particulars 
to which it really applies. At a moment when such logical 
distribution was as yet novel as a subject of consciousness, it could 
hardly have been probed and laid out in the mind by any less 
stringent process than the cross-examining dialectics of SokratSs 
—applied to the analysis of some attempts at definition hastily 
given by respondents ; that “inductive discourse and search for 
(clear general notions or) definitions of general terms,” which 
Aristotle so justly points out as his peculiar innovation. 

I have already adverted to the persuasion of religious mission 
Persuasion un ^ er SokratSs acted in pursuing this system 

of religious of conversation and interrogation. He probably began 
Sokrats s 11 ^ m a tentative way, 1 upon a modest scale, and 
prompting under the pressure of logical embarrassment weighing 
extend his on his own mind. But as he proceeded, and found 
cross^ex-^ himself successful as well as acquiring reputation 
aminationto among a certain circle of friends, his earnest soul 
no e mBn. i 3 ecame more and more penetrated with devotion to 
that which he regarded as a duty. It was at this time probably 
that his friend Chserephon came back with the oracular answer 
from Delphi (noticed a few pages above), to which Sokrates 
himself alluded as having prompted him to extend the range of 
his conversation, and to question a class of persons whom he had 
not before ventured to approach—the noted politicians, poets, and 
artizans. He found them more confident than humbler indi- 

It was from SokratSs that dialectic ei/xl o-o^qj, &c., may be accounted aa 
skill derived its great extension and true at least in the beginning of the 
development (Aristot. Metaphys. xiii. active career of SokratSs ■ compare the 
4, p. 1078 b). Hippias Minor, c. 18, p. 376 B; LaehSs, 

5 What Plato makes Sokratfis say in c. 33, p. 200 E. 
the Euthyphron, c. 12, p. 11 D —oucuv 
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viduals in their own wisdom, but quite as unable to reply to liis 
queries without being driven to contradictory answers. 

Such scrutiny of the noted men in Athens is made to stand 
His cross prominent in the “ Platonic Apology,” because it was 
examining the principal cause of that unpopularity which 
wasnot Sot rates at once laments and accounts for before the 

confined to Dikasts. It was the most impressive portion of his 
hut of* 6 "’ proceedings, in the eyes both of enemies and admirers, 
appifSon ^ we ^ as moat Altering to his own natural 

temper. Nevertheless it would be a mistake to 
present this part of the general purpose of Sokrates—or of his 
divine mission, if we adopt his own language—as if it were the 
whole, and to describe him as one standing forward merely to 
unmask select leading men, politicians, sophists, poets, or others, 
who had acquired unmerited reputation, and were puffed up with 
foolish conceit of their own abilities, being in reality shallow and 
incompetent Such an idea of Sokrates is at once inadequate and 
erroneous. His conversation (as I have before remarked) was 
absolutely universal and indiscriminate ; while the mental defect 
which he strove to rectify was one not at all peculiar to leading 
men, hut common to them with the mass of mankind, though 
seeming to be exaggerated in them, partly because more is 
expected from them, partly because the general feeling of self¬ 
estimation stands at a higher level, naturally and reasonably, in 
their bosoms than in those of ordinary persons. That defect was 
the “ seeming and conceit of knowledge without the reality,” of 
human life with its duties, purposes, and conditions—the 
knowledge of which Sokrates called emphatically tc human 
wisdom,” and regarded as essential to the dignity of a freeman ; 
while he treated other branches of science as above the level of 
man, 1 and as a stretch of curiosity, not merely superfluous, but 
reprehensible. His warfare against such false persuasion of 

Memoi. 1. 1, 12— 16. iro* to Ka\ov ? reAyadov? etpat, tous 6e A y- 
rep£ irOTe vofii<ramef lkol vu; ijfiij tAp- Fgovvra; apfipaTrofiwfiet.s' av 
Bpuireta eifieveu ep^ovTaL (the physical St/catto? KeKkrjarBcu. 
philosophers) gttWd irepl tolovtwv Plato, Apologia Sokratis, cap. 6, 
ifipovTi^eiv - i] TO n'tv avBpanrzia. Trapevre?, p. 20 D. T/irep etrrlv tor to? avOptanCvr) 
ra Scupovid, fi£ ^<ricoirovvT«, ^youVTat to, ero^)£a * t5 ovti yip klvSvv niw ravrriv 
irpotrijKovra TTpirrew. . . . avro? fie etvai tro^ios ■ oAtoi fie rfy av, ou? aprt 

irepi tup apdpuireioip A el fiteAe- eAeyov, pei^ui Tiva ij tea r avBpuirov 
y e r 0 , 0 -kottup, Tt^evcre^es, Tt Atre^J?, ical trot/uav trotfrol c?ep, &c. Compare cap. 
nvp! rwp oAAuv, a tdv? p,ev elfitSTa? »jysT- 9, p, 23 A. 
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knowledge, in one man as well as another, upon those subjects 
(for with him, I repeat, we must never disconnect the method 
from the subjects)—clearly marked even in Xenoph6n, is 
abundantly and strikingly illustrated by the fertile genius of 
Plato, and constituted the true missionary scheme which pervaded 
the last half of his long life : a scheme far more comprehensive, 
as well as more generous, than those anti-Sophistic polemics 
which are assigned to him by so many authors as his prominent 
object. 1 

In pursuing the thread of his examination, there was no topic 
upon which Sokrates more frequently insisted than Leading 
the contrast between the state of men’s knowledge on ideas ™ ch 
the general topics of man and society, and that which 
artists or professional men possessed in their respective 
special crafts. So perpetually did he reproduce this 
comparison, that his enemies accused him of wearing 
it threadbare. 3 Take a man of special vocation—a 
carpenter, a brazier, a pilot, a musician, a surgeon— 
and examine him on the state of his professional knowledge—you 
will find him able to indicate the persons from whom, and the 
steps by which, he first acquired it: he can describe to you his 
general aim, with the particular means which he employs to 
realize the aim, as well as the reason why such means must be 
employed and why precautions must he taken to combat such and 
such particular obstructions: he can teach his profession to others: 
in matters relating to his profession, he counts as an authority, so 


ideas wh 
directed the 
scrutiny of 
Sokrates— 
contrast 
hetween the 
special pro¬ 
fessions and 
the general 
duties of 
social life. 


1 It is this narrow purpose that Plu¬ 
tarch ascribes to Sokrates, Qusestiones 
Platonicse, p. osu E; compai e also 
Tennemann, Gesch. der Philos, part 
ii. art. i. vol. ii. p. 81. 

Amidst the customary outpouring 
of groundless censure against the 
Sophists, which Tennemann here 

g 'ves, one assertion is remarkable. 

e tells ns that it was the more easy 
for SokratSs tD put down the Sophists, 
since their shallowness and worthless¬ 
ness, after a short period of vogue, 
had already been detected by intel¬ 
ligent men and was becoming dis¬ 
credited. 

It is strange to find such an asser¬ 
tion made for a period between 420— 
399 B.c., the iera when Protagoras, 
Prodikus, Hippias, &c., reached the 


maximum of celebrity. 

And what aie we to say about the 
statement that Sokrat §s put down the 
Sophists, when we recollect that the 
Megaric school and Antisthenfis—both 
emanating from SokratBs—are more 
frequently attacked than any one else 
in the dialogues of Plato, as having all 
those sceptical and disputatious pro¬ 
pensities with which the Sophists are 
reproached? 

2 Plato, GorgiaSj c. 101, p. 491 A. 

KalliklSs. is dei rav-ra Aeyeis, S 2 wk- 
paTcs. SokratBs. ov povov ye, 2> K*A- 
AucAel?, iAAi 7repl twv avTwv. Kallikl&S. 
vtj tovs 0 eovs, are^i'tos ye a e l <r k v t e a s 
Kal k v a <f> e a 9 Kal payeipovi A e- 
7 lav Kal larpovs, ovfiev jrairn. 
Compare Plato, Symposion, p. 221 E; 
also Xenoph. Mem or. i. 2, 37 *, iv. 5, 6. 
-8 
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that no extra-professional person thinks of contesting the decision 
of a surgeon in case of disease, or of a pilot at sea. But while such 
is the fact in regard to every special art, how great is the contrast 
in reference to the art of righteous, social, and useful living, which 
forms, or ought to form, the common business alike important to 
each and to all! On this subject SokratSs 1 remarked that every 
one felt perfectly well-informed, and confident in his own know¬ 
ledge, yet no one knew from whom, or by what steps, he had 
learnt: no one had ever devoted any special reflection either to 
ends, or means, or obstructions: no one could explain or give a 
consistent account of the notions in his own mind, when pertinent 
questions were put to him : no one could teach another, as might 
be inferred (he thought) from the fact that there were no professed 
teachers, and that the sons of the best men were often destitute of 
merit: every one knew for himself, and laid down general pro¬ 
positions confidently, without looking up to any other man as 
knowing better—yet there was no end of dissension and dispute 
on particular cases. 3 

Such was the general contrast which SokratSs sought to impress 
Platonic u P on his hearers by a variety of questions bearing on 
dialogues— it, directly or indirectly. One way of presenting it, 
whether 011 ^hich Plato devoted much of his genius to expand in 
teachable dialogue, was to discuss, Whether virtue be really 
teachable ? How was it that superior men like Aris- 
teides and Penkles 3 acquired the eminent qualities essential for 
guiding and governing Athens, since they neither learnt them 
under any known master, as they had studied music and gymnas¬ 
tics, nor could ensure the same excellences to their sons, either 


1 It is not easy to refer to specific 
passages in manifestation of the con¬ 
trast set forth in the test, which, how¬ 
ever, runs through large portions of 
many Platonic dialogues, under one 
form or another: see the Menon, c. 27 
—33, pp. 90—94; Protagoras, c. 28, 29, 
pp. 319—320; Politicus, c. 38, p. 299 D , 
IkchSs, c. 11, 12, pp. 1S5,180 ; Gorgias, 
c. 121, p. 501 A; AlkLbiadSs, i. c 12— 
14, pp. 108, 109, 110 ; c. 20, p. 113 C, D. 

Xenoph. Mem. iii. 5, 21, 22 ; iv. 2, 
20—23; iv. 4, 5; iv. 6,1. Of these pas¬ 
sages, iv. 2, 20, 23, is among the most 
remarkable. 

It is lemarkable that Sokratds (in 
the Platonic Apology, c. 7, p. 22), when 


he is describing his wanderings ( -n-kavriv ) 
to test supposed knowledge, first m the 
statesmen, nest in the poets, lastly in 
the artizans and craftsmen, finds satis¬ 
faction only in the answers which these 
latter made to him on matteis concern¬ 
ing their respective trades or profes¬ 
sions. They would have been wise 
men had it not been for the circum¬ 
stance that, because they knew these 

S articular things, they fancied that 
ley knew other things also. 

2 Plato, Euthyphr&n, c. 8, p. 7 D; 
Xen. Mem. iv. 4, 8. 

3 Xenoph. Mem. iv. 2, 2; Plato, 
Menon, c. 33, p. 94. 
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through their own. agency or through that of any master 1 Was 
it not rather the fact that virtue,, as it was never expressly taught, 
so it was not really teachable, hut was vouchsafed or withheld 
according to the special volition and grace of the gods ? If a man 
has a young horse to be broken or trained, he finds without diffi¬ 
culty a professed trainer, thoroughly conversant with the habits 
of the race, 1 to communicate to the animal the excellence required; 
but whom can he find to teach virtue to his sons, with the like 
preliminary knowledge and assured result? Nay, how can any 
one either teach virtue or affirm virtue to be teachable, unless he 
be prepared to explain what virtue is, and what are the points of 
analogy and difference between its various branches—justice, 
temperance, fortitude, prudence, &c.? In several of the Platonic 
dialogues, the discussion turns on the analysis of these last-men¬ 
tioned words—the “Laches” and “Protagoras” on courage, the 
“Charmides” on temperance, the “Euthyphrdn” on holiness. 

By these and similar discussions did Sakrates, and Plato 
amplifying upon his master, raise indirectly all the conceit of 
important questions respecting society, human aspira- 
tions and duties, and the principal moral qualities knowledge 
which were accounted virtuous in individual men. prevalence 
As the general terms, on which his conversation ofit - 
turned, were among the most current and familiar in the language, 
so also the abundant instances of detail, whereby he tested the 
hearer’s rational comprehension and consistent application of such 
large terms, were selected from the best-known phsenomena of 
daily life ; 2 bringing home the inconsistency, if inconsistency 
there was, in a manner obvious to every one. The answers made 
to him—not merely by ordinary citizens, but by men of talent and 
genius, such as the poets or the rhetors, when called upon for an 
explanation of the moral terms and ideas set forth in their own 
compositions, 3 revealed alike that state of mind against which 
Ms crusade, enjoined and consecrated by the Delphian oracle, was 
directed—the semblance and conceit of knowledge without real 
knowledge. They proclaimed confident, unhesitating persuasion, 

1 Compare Plato, Apol. Sok. C. 4, ra.vrrjvr^t'ao'tfjdXetav el vat Aoyov ■ rotya- 
p. 20 A ; Xen. Mem. iv. 2, 25. poGyrroAv ju.dA.urra Siv eyw olfia, orff^Xr/Di, 

^ ^Xenoph. Memor. iv. 6, 15. ^ojrore TOVff dienvovTas o/ioAoyovvTas iraprixc. 
fie avToy Tt rt3 Xoytj) 8ie$C oi, fit a ju.d- Plato, Apol. Sot. C. 7, p. 212 C : 
At err a ojaoAoyovpei/ajt' eTropetfero, vofj.C£uv compare Plato, I6n, pp, 533, 534. 
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on the greatest and gravest questions concerning man and society,, 
in the bosoms of persons who had never bestowed upon them 
sufficient reflection to he aware that they involved any difficulty. 
Such persuasion had grown up gradually and unconsciously, 
partly by authoritative communication, partly by insensible 
transfusion, from others ; the process beginning antecedent to 
reason as a capacity—continuing itself with little aid and no con¬ 
trol from reason—and never being finally revised. With the 
great terms and current propositions concerning human life and 
society, a complex body of association had become accumulated 
from countless particulars, each separately trivial and lost to the 
memory—knit together by a powerful sentiment, and imbibed as 
it were by each man from the atmosphere of authority and example 
around him. Upon this basis the fancied knowledge really rested ; 
and reason, when invoked at all, was called in simply as a hand¬ 
maid, expositor, or apologist of the pre-existing sentiment; as an 
accessory after the fact, not as a test of verification. Every man 
found these persuasions in his own mind, without knowing how 
they became established there ; and witnessed them in others, as 
portions of a general fund of unexammed common-place and 
credence. Because the words were at once of large meaning, 
embodied in old and familiar mental processes, and surrounded 
by a strong body of sentiment, the general assertions in which 
they were embodied appeared self-evident and imposing to every 
one : so that, in spite of continual dispute in particular cases, no 
one thought himself obliged to analyse the general propositions 
themselves, or to reflect whether he had verified their import, and 
could apply them rationally and consistently. 1 

The phenomenon here adverted to is too obvious, even at the 
present day, to need further elucidation as matter of fact. In 
morals, in politics, in political economy, on all subjects relating 
to man and society, the like confident persuasion of knowledge 
without the reality is sufficiently prevalent; the like generation 
and propagation, by authority and example, of unverified con¬ 
victions, resting upon strong sentiment, without consciousness 
of the steps or conditions of their growth ; the like enlistment 

i 'AAA a. TavTa. fiev (says SokratSs to Iv. 2, 36) * compare Plato, Alkibiail. i. 
Euthyd^IDUS) itrws, fiii TO <ri/>ofipa ITU- C. 14, p. Ill) A, 
rev civ tiSeVat, ouS' Strjce^w (Xeu. Mem. 
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of reason as the one-sided advocate of a pre-established senti¬ 
ment ; the like illusion, because every man is familiar 
with the language, that therefore every man is master 
of the complex facts, judgments, and tendencies, 
involved in its in signification, and competent both 
to apply comprehensive words and to assume the truth 
or falsehood of large propositions, without any special 
analysis or study. 1 2 

There is one important difference, however, to 
note, between our time and that of Sokrates. In 
his day, the impressions not only respecting man 
and society, but also respecting the physical world, 
were of this same self-propagating and unscientific 
character. The popular astronomy of the Sokratic age was an 
aggregate of primitive superficial observations and imaginative 
inferences, passing unexamined from elder men to younger, ac¬ 
cepted with unsuspecting faith, and consecrated by intense sen¬ 
timent. Not only men like Nikias, or Anytus and Meletus, but 
even Sokrates himself protested against the impudence of Anaxa¬ 
goras, when he degraded the divine Helios and SelenS into a sun 
and moon of calculable motions and magnitudes. But now, the 
development of the scientific point of view, with the vast increase 
of methodized physical and mathematical knowledge, has taught 
every one that such primitive astronomical and physical con¬ 
victions were nothing better than “a fancy of knowledge without 
the reality”. 3 Every one renounces them without hesitation, seeks 


Such 
conti dent 
pei suasion, 
without 
science, 
belonged at 
that time 
to astro¬ 
nomy and 
physics, as 
well as to 
the subjects 
of man and 
society—it 
is now 
confined to 
the latter. 


1 “Moms une science est avancsSe, 
moins elle a 6te bien traitee, et plus 
elle a besoin d’§trB enseignSe. CFest ce 
qui me fait beaucoup d£sirer qu’on ne 
renonce pas en France iil’enseignement 
lies sciences iddologiques, moiales, et 
politiques; qui, aprfes tout, sont des 
sciences comme les autres—A La differ¬ 
ence pr&s, gue ceux gun ne les ont gas 
ctudUes sent persuades de si bonne foide 
les savoir t quHls se ci'oient en Hat d’en 
decider” (Destutt de Tracy, El&nens 
d’ldcologie, Preface, p. xxxiv. ed. 
Paris, 1827.) 

2 “ There is no science which, more 
than astronomy, stands in need of such 
a preparation, or draws more largely 

on that intellectual liberality which 
is ready to adopt whatever is de¬ 


monstrated, or concede whatever is 
rendered highly probable, however 
new and uncommon the points of view 
may be, in which objects the most 
familiar may thereby become placed. 
Almost all its conclusions stand m open 
and stinking contradiction with those of 
superficial and vulgar observation , and 
with what appears to eveiy one, until 
he has understood and weighed the 
proofs to the contrary, the most positive 
evidence of his senses. Thus the earth 
on which he stands, and which has 
served for ages as the unshaken founda¬ 
tion of the firmest structures either of 
art or nature, is divested by the astro¬ 
nomer of its attribute of fixity, and 
conceived by him as turning swiftly on 
its centre, and at the same time mov- 
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his conclusions from the scientific teacher, and looks to the proofs 
alone for his guarantee. A man who has never bestowed special 
study on astronomy knows that he is ignorant of it: to fancy that 
he knows it, without such preparation, would be held an absurdity. 
While the scientific point of view has thus acquired complete pre¬ 
dominance in reference to the physical world, it has made little 
way comparatively on topics regarding man and society—wherein 
“ fancy of knowledge without the reality ” continues to reign, not 
without criticism and opposition, yet still as a paramount force. 
And if a new Sokrates were now to put the same questions in the 
market-place to men of all ranks and professions, he would find 
the like confident persuasion and unsuspecting dogmatism as to 
generalities—the like faltering blindness and contradiction, when 


tested by cross-examining details. 

In the time of Sokratls, this last comparison was not open, 
SD krat§s shice there did not exist, in any department, a body 
firs>t lays of doctrine scientifically constituted: but the corn- 
idea of panson which he actually took, borrowed from the 
science, special trades and professions, brought him to an im- 
comprising portant result. He was the first to see (and the idea 
priate pervades all his speculations), that as in each art or 
TOthttieDry Profession there is an end to be attained—a theory, 
^cepts fcFkS down the means and conditions whereby it is 
attainable—and precepts, deduced from that theory— 
such precepts, collectively taken, directing and covering nearly 
the entire field of practice, but each precept, separately taken, 
liable to conflict with others, and therefore liable to cases of ex¬ 


ception ; so all this is not less true, or admits not less of being 
realized, respecting the general art of human living and society. 
There is a grand and all-comprehensive End—the security and 
happiness, as far as practicable, of each and all persons in the 
society : x there may be a theory, laying down those means and 


ing onward through space with great 
rapidity,” &c. (Sir John Herschel, 
Astronomy, Introduction, sect. 2). 

l Xenoph. Hem or. iv, 1, 2. eTexjaai- 
pero (SokiatSs) Be Tas ayafla.? ^i/creis-, eic 
tov raxv re p.a.v 6 avetv ols irpotr^xotev, 
teal jMVTj/ioveveiv a av ju.a0oi.ev, jeat em- 
ffvfieiv tmv p.a07]ju.d<rw 7Tavr»v, Si &v 
eaTtv olkiclv re <aX u ? oIkeIv Kal 7roA.1v, 
teal to oA.ov dvdptJims re kill avQputrCvois 


irpiy/juio-tv e-5 xp^c^at. tovs yap roiov- 
roiif T^yetro TraiBevOevras ovk av fiovov 
avrovs re euSat/iova? etvat ical tovs eav- 
tuv otteovs icaAws obeeZv , aAAa. ica'i aA- 
Aovs av6 ptaw ovg teal ir6\ets fiv- 
ratrdai cii & at p.ov a$ iro i-ij <r at. 

Ib . lii 2, 4. >cal ouTtuj eiricTKotruv. r(s 
ayadov iiyefiovos ape-rij, ra pev aAAa 
Treptppet, tcare'Aenre Be, tI> eii S a Cpi 0 v a s 
7r 0 if iv, 5>v av ijyrjrai. 
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conditions under which the nearest approach can he made to that 
end : there may also be precepts, prescribing to every man the 
conduct and character which best enables him to become an 
auxiliary towards its attainment, and imperatively restraining 
him from acts which tend to hinder it—precepts deduced from 
the theory, each one of them separately taken being subject to 
exceptions, but all of them taken collectively governing practice, 
as in each particular art. 1 SokratSs and Plato talk of “the art of 
dealing with human beings ”—“ the art of behaving in society ”— 
“that science which has for its object to make men happy, 3 ’ &c. 
They draw a marked distinction between art, or rules of practice 


Tb. iii 8, 3, 4, 5 ; iv. 6, 8. He ex¬ 
plains to aya861/ to mean TO wif>6\i/i.Dv — 
/tLe'xpi Se too u^eAipiou Travra real avros 
o-uvejTecrKoireLKaL rvvSiegfjei. to ls avvovv l 
(iv. 7, 8) Compare Plato, Gorgias, c. 
66, 67, p. 474 D, 476 A. 

Things are called ayaBa xcu xaAa on 
the one hand, and xaxi xal altrxpd on 
the other, in reference each to its 
distinct end, of averting or mitigating 
in the one case—of bringing on or in¬ 
creasing in the other—different modes 
of human suffering. So Again, iii. 9, 
4, we find the phrases—fi. fiei irpaTTetv — 

bp0<b$ irparreiv —ra ov/xtfi op corara outoI? 

wparrsLv— all used as equivalents. 

Plato, Symposion, p. 205 A. xnjirei 
yap dyaBuv ^eufiat/moves Strovrm— xal 
oixceTL Trpoo’fiet ipitrdat , Ivan fie ^ovAerai 
euSaCiitiiv eivai) aAXa WAo$ Soxsl exeiv V 
airoKpLcrts: compare Enthydlm. c. 20, 
p. 279 A ; c. 25, p. 281 D. 

Plato, Alkibiadfis, ii. c. 13, p.145 C. 
Sim; apa tl twv tolqvtiov otfiev, eav pev 
irape'mjTat at/Tw tov jBeAr i'otov 
e 7T L CTTl} pLTJ—aVTTJ 5’ V if avrif Sij- 
ir o if TjTrep xal if to t) e A l |ul o v— 

tftpoVLpov ye avr'ov tfujtropev xal &iro^- 
piovra $vppov\o v, xal rfi iroAei kcu ovtov 
eaurw • tov Sk prj TTOLovvra, to, vavrta rov- 
Tuv:‘comparePlato, Republics, vi. p. 504 
E. The fact that this dialogue, called 
Alkibiades II., was considered by some 
as belonging not to Plato, but to Xeno¬ 
phon or JSschinSs SDerations, does not 
detract from its value as evidence about 
the speculations of Sokratgs (see Dio- 
gen. Laert. ii. 61, 62 ; Atkenseus, r. p. 
220 ). 

Plato, ApoL Sok. c. 17, p. SO A. oufiiv 

yap oAAo irparruiv ireptepxopan., tj irelBtav 
vp&tv Kal vewTepou? xal irpea’fJvrepovs, 
p^re truiuartiiv enpekeiarBax prjre ^prjfia- 
twv TrpoTepov p« jre ourw tri^oSpa, to s ttJs 


ifruxrjSf orrtor w? dpicrri coral* ktytav oti 
ovk &k XPV/J-d.rtov apery} ■yiyvcTai, A A* 
e£ a. periji xprfp ar a xal raAAa 
ayaBa to!; avOp uiroi; Siravra 
xal IS ia xal <S 77 pt □ er l <ji. 

Zeller (Die Philosophic der Griechen, 
vol. ii. pp. bl—64) admits as a fact this 
reference of the Sokratic Ethics to 
human security and happiness as their 
end; while Brandis (Gesch. der Gr. 
Bom. Philosoph. ii p. 40 aeg.) resorts 
to inadmissible suppositions, in order 
to avoid admitting it and to explain 
away the direct testimony of Xenophdn. 
Both of these authors consider this 
doctrine as a great taint in the philo¬ 
sophical character of SokratSs. Zeller 
even says, what he intends for strong 
censure, that “ the eudsemonistic basis 
of the Sokratic Ethics differs from 
Sophistical moral philosophy , not in 
principle, but only m result ” (p. 61). 

I protest against this allusion to a 
Sophistical moral philosophy , and have 
shown my grounds for the protest in 
the preceding chapter. There was no 
such thing as Sophistical moral philo¬ 
sophy. Not only the Sophists were no 
sect or school, but further, not one of 
them ever aimed (so far as we know) at 
establishing any ethical theory: this 
was the gieat innovation of Sokrates. 
But it is perfectly true that between 
the preceptorial exhortation of So¬ 
krates and that of Protagoras or 
Prodikus, there was no great or 
material difference; and this Zeller 
seems to admit. 

1 The existence of cases forming ex¬ 
ceptions to each separate moral pre¬ 
cept is brought to view by SokratSs in 
Xen. Mem. iv. 2, 15—19; Plato, Re¬ 
public, i. 6, p. 331 C, D, E ; ii. p. 382 
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deduced from a theoretical survey of the subject-matter, and 
taught with precognition of the end—and mere artless, irrational, 
knack or dexterity, acquired by simple copying or assimilation, 
through a process of which no one could render account. 1 2 

Plato, with that variety of indirect allusion which is liis 
characteristic, continually constrains the reader to 
look upon human and social life as having its own 
ends and purposes no less than each separate profession 
or craft, and impels him to transfer to the former 
that conscious analysis as a science, and intelligent 
practice as an art, which are known as conditions of 
success in the latter.- It was in furtherance of these 
rational conceptions—“Science and Art”—that SokratSs carried 
on his crusade against “that conceit of knowledge without 
reality,” which reigned undisturbed in the moral world around 
him, and was only beginning to be slightly disturbed even as to 
the physical world. To him the precept, inscribed in the 
Delphian temple—“Know thyself”—was the holiest of all texts, 
which he constantly cited, and strenuously enforced upon his 
hearers ; interpreting it to mean, Know what sort of a man thou 
art, and what are thy capacities, in reference to human use. 3 
His manner of enforcing it was alike original and effective ; and 


Earnestness 
with which. 
SokratAs 
inculcated 
self-ex¬ 
amination- 
effect of his 
conversa¬ 
tion upon 
others. 


1 Plato, Phsedon, c. 39, p. 39 E. avev 
T^V7js rijr irffpt jravQp^ireua o toloutos 
XprjO’flai iirix^^pet Tots ai/0paiirois ■ eiyap 
IT ou fieTa Te'xvrjF expi jro, utnrep e^ei, 
otmos a v Tiy^traro, &c. ttoAitl/ctj rexinj, 
Protagor. c. 27, p. 319 A, Gorgias, c. 
163, p. 521 D. 

Compare Apol. Sok. c. 4, p. 20 A, B; 
EuthydAmus, c. 60, p. 292 E—rfc wot’ 

eon-lv eirioTijiu.ij cJceLVTj, ij ij/xa? svSaifxovas 
TTOLWTeievs - • 

The maiked distinction between 
Te^vT?, as distinguished from arexvos 
Tpt/3ij—aAoytts Tpip-q Or efJL7reipCa is noted 
in idle Phsedrus, c. 95, p. 260 E, and in 
Gorgias, c. 42, p. 463 B; c. 45, p 465 
A; c. 121, p. 501 A—a remarkable pas¬ 
sage. That there is in every art some 
assignable end to which its precepts 
and conditions have reference is again 
laid down in the Sophistfis. c. 37, p. 
232 A. 

2 This fundamental analogy, which 
governed the reasoning of Nokrates, 
between the special professions and 

social living generally— transferring to 


the latter the idea of a pieconceived 
Enel, a Theory, and a regulated Prac¬ 
tice or Art. which are observed m the 
former—is strikingly stated in one of 
thB Aphorisms of the Emperor Marcus 
Antoninus, vi. 35—oi»x °P$Sj ol 

fiavaviroi rexvlrai apixo^ovrai ftev a.XP L 
tlvos rob? rovs tfi luto.?, ovSey tfetrov 
fievToc aure^ovrou too Adyov^TT]? 
rex v 7 IS* KCLL tovtov airotrr-qvai. 
ov x v tt o fiev ov o ’lu ; ov Seivby, el □ 
apxt-re'KTUV, /cal d larpb?, juaAAoy alSe- 
a-aifraL tov r»j? tfitay re'x*'»js A.o- 
■yov, f) b ay0puiroy rhv eavrov, fiy 
aVTtp /cotydy £on n*pb? tou? 0eouy ; 

3‘Plato (Phsedr. c. S, p. 229 E ; Char- 
midfis, c. 26, p. 164 E ; Alkibiad. i. p. 
124 A ; 129 A ; 131 A). 

Xenoph. Mem lv. 2, 24—26. ovtws 

Kaurov iTTLtTice\}/ap.cva$ t ottoid? iori irpos 
ryv avd pui TT Lvt)V ^petav, eyvaKe 
rr\v avrov 5 vva/iLv. Cicero (de Legib. 
i. 22, 59) gives a paraphrase of this 
well-known text, far more vague and 
tumid than the conception of So- 
kratus. 
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though he was dexterous in varying his topics 1 and queries 
according to the individual person with whom he had tu deal, it 
was his first object to bring the hearer to take just measure of 
his own real knowledge or real ignorance. To preach, to exhort, 
even to confute particular errors, appeared to Sokrates useless, 
so long as the mind lay wrapped up in its habitual mist, or 
illusion of wisdom: such mist must be dissipated before any new 
light could enter. Accordingly, the hearer being usually forward 
in announcing positive declarations on those general doctrines, 
and explanations of those terms to which he was most attached 
and in which he had the most implicit confidence, Sokrates took 
them to pieces, and showed that they involved contradiction and 
inconsistency, professing himself to be without any positive 
opinion, nor ever advancing any until the hearer’s mind had 
undergone the proper purifying cross-examination. 2 

It was this indirect and negative proceeding which, though 
only a part of the whole, stood out as his most original and most 
conspicuous characteristic, and determined his reputation with a 
large number of persons who took no trouble to know anything 
else about him. It was an exposure no less painful than surprising 
to the person questioned; producing upon several of them an 
effect of permanent alienation, so that they never came near him 
again, 3 but reverted to their former state of mind without any 
permanent change. But on the other hand, the ingenuity and 
novelty of the process was highly interesting to hearers, especially 


1 See tile striking conversations of 
Sokrates with Glaukon and Chaimid&s, 
especially that with the former, in 
Xen. Mem. in. c. 6, 7. 

^ There is no part of Plato, in which 
this doxosophy, or false conceit of 
wisdom, is more earnestly reprobated 
than in the SophistSs—with notice of 
the Elenchns, or cross-examining ex¬ 
posure, as the only; effectual cure for 
such fundamental vice of the mind; as 
thB true purifying process (Soplnst&s, 
38—35, pp. 2JU, 231). 

See the samB process illustrated by 
Sokrates, after his questions put to the 
slave of Menon (Plato, Menon, c. 18, p. 
54 B; CharmidSs, c. 80, p. 166 D), 

As the Platonic SokratSs, even in 
the Defence, where his own personality 
stands most manifest, denounces as the 
worst and deepest of all mental defects 


this conceit of knowledge without 
leallty—ifia0Loi auTTj ij e7roj/etS lotos, rj 
to v OLeo'flcu. elSewat a ov k olSei', C 17, p. 
29 B—so the Xen ophontic Sokrates, m 
the same manner, treats this same 
mental infirmity as being near to mad¬ 
ness, and distinguishes it carelully 
from simple want of knowledge or 
conscious ignorance — HLavLav ye prjv 
evavriov i*>cv e<f>rj etvai Ov /ueVroi 

ye ttjv aveTTLirnr^Lo<TyvTriv (JLtwia.v iv6fU>£ev. 
to Sf ayvoeh' eauTb^, koll a jurj tis otfie 
SofaLjeiv, /eat MetrOm yiyi/wovceiv, 2yyv- 
tcltcij jxai/LOs 1 eAoyL^eTO clvai (Mem. ill. 9, 
B). Such conviction thus stands foie- 
most in the mental character of So- 
kiatBs, and on the best evidence, Plato 
and Xenophon united. 

3 Xenoph. Mem iv. 2,40. iroAAol /mb' 
o{jv rtiiv oimo SiareSevTOiV ino 2a>icpirout 
ovkctc. ttVTw irpocrfl'eirav, oO? Kai pkaKbi- 
Tepovs epo/ufe v. 
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youthful hearers, sons of rich men and enjoying leisure, who 
not only carried away with them a lofty admiration of Sokrates, 
but were fond of trying to copy his negative polemics. 1 Probably 
men like AlkibiadSs and Kritias frequented his society chiefly 
for this purpose of acquiring a quality which they might turn to 
some account in their political career. His constant habit of 
never suffering a general term to remain undetermined, but 
applying it at once to particulars, the homely and effective 
instances of which he made choice ; the string of interrogatories 
each advancing towards a result, yet a result not foreseen by any¬ 
one ; the indirect and circuitous manner whereby the subject 
was turned round, and at last approached and laid open by a 
totally different face—all this constituted a sort of prerogative in 
Sokrates, which no one else seems to have approached. Its effect 
was enhanced by a voice and manner highly plausible and 
captivating, and to a certain extent by the very eccentricity of 
his Silenic physiognomy. 2 , What is termed “his irony,” or 
assumption of the character of an ignorant learner asking 
information from one who knew better than himself, while it was 
essential 3 as an excuse for his practice as a questioner, contributed 
also to add zest and novelty to his conversation, and totally 
banished from it both didactic pedantry and seeming bias as an 
advocate, which, to one who talked so much, was of no small 
advantage. After he had acquired celebrity, this uniform 
profession of ignorance in debate was usually construed as mere 
affectation, and those who merely heard liim occasionally, 


w 1 Plato, Apol. t Sok. c. 9 { p. 23 A. 

otovraL yap pe e/caOTOTe ol irap6i/r«? 
ravra avrop elpat tro(pbv r & av aAAov 

Ibid. C. 10, p. 23 0. irpbs 5e toutdis, 
ol viou pOL ETToucoAoufloivTCff, oTos pakltTTa 
<T5(oAi) itrriv, oi tup ttAovo-lutcltiiiv, auro- 
(LarOL x^povcnp axovovres efarafopeptov 
Tup avflpwirwi', /cal auroL ttoXAcl/cls ipe 
pipovVTai., etra eirixetpouo-Lv aAAui/s e£e- 

Ta^eiPf &c. 

Compare also ibid. c. 22, p. 33 C: 
c. 27, p. 37 D. 

2 This is an interesting testimony 
preserved "by Aristoxenus, on the testi¬ 
mony of his father Spintharus, -who 
heard SokratGs (Aristox, Frag. 28, ed. 
Didot). Sjpintharus said, respecting 
SokratGs —otl ov ir oAAols outos ye tl- 


0 ai/tiiT«pois evTervxiJKtbs e fy ' Toiaiinji/ 
elvaL tijv re (fruvrjp /cox to <rr 6 pa /cal rb 
&Tn$aivopevov -Jflos, /cal 7ry>b? Trial re toils 
eipTjp.evoi? 7171/ tov clSovs tSioTrjTa. 

It seems evident also, from the re¬ 
markable passage in Plato’s Symposion, 
c. 39, p. 215 A, that he too must havB 
been much affected by the singular 
physiognomy of Sokrat&s: compare 
xenoph. Sympos. iv. 19. 

i Aristot. de Sophist. Flench, c 32, 
p. 183, b. 6. Compare also Plutarch, 
Qusest. Platonic.^ P- 999 E. top* oflv 

tA«y/CTi/ebv kayov uenrep /eaSaprucbi/ 

<pappaxoPj b Su/epanris aftoTrurros iji/ ere- 
pons ekzyxWj, pvjSev a7ro<baLi/eff0aL ■ 
/cal ju.aAAoi’ Tj7rreT0, Sd/c£*v gqretp kolvjj 
rt)v a.AijSetai', ou/e outds ifita S6£rj floi}- 
6eZv. 
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without penetrating into his intimacy, often suspected that he* 
was amusing himself with ingenious paradox. 1 Timon the 
Satirist and Zeno the Epicurean accordingly described him as a 
buffoon who turned every one into ridicule, especially men oi* 
eminence. 2 

It is by Plato that the negative and indirect vein of Sokrate& 
has been worked out and immortalized; while 
Xenophdn, who sympathized little in it, complains and positive 
that others looked at his master too exclusively or of sokSSte^ 
this side, and that they could not conceive him as {■ 
guide to virtue, but only as a stirring and propulsive out by 
force. 3 One of the principal objects of his “Memora- X0n °P h6n ’ 
bilia” is to show that Sokrat&s, after having worked upon novices- 
sufficiently with the negative line of questions, altered his tone, 
desisted from embarrassing them, and addressed to them precepts 
not less plain and simple than directly useful in practice. 4 I do 
not at all doubt that this was often the fact, and that the various 
dialogues in which Xenoph6n presents to us the philosopher 
inculcating self-control, temperance, piety, duty to parents, 
brotherly love, fidelity in friendship, diligence, benevolence, &c. ? 
on positive grounds, are a faithful picture of one valuable side ol 
his character, and an essential part of the whole. Such direct 
admonitory influence was common to SokratSs with Prodikus 
and the best of the Sophists. 


1 Xenoph. Mem. iv. 4, 9. 

Plato, Gorgias, c. 81, p 481B. mrDv- 
fia^et,Tat3ra2a)/cpdr>)STj iraL^et. , Republic, 
i. c. 11, p. 337 A. avrr) eKcCvrj r j elcoflvia 
eipuveta Xw/epaTOl/S', &C. (Apol. Sok. C. 
28, p. 38 A). 

2 Diog. Laert. ii. IB; Cicero, De Nat. 
Deor. i 34, 93. Cicero (Brutus, 85, 
292) also treats the irony of SokratSs 
as intended to mock and humiliate his 
fellow-dialogists, and it sometimes 
appears sd in the dialogues of Plato. 
Yet I doubt whether the real Sokrat^s 
could have had any pronounced pur¬ 
pose of this kind. 

3 The beginning of Xen. Mem. i. 4, 
1, is particularly striking on this head 
—sl fie rives SuKpd-njv vo/jli^ovo-lv (<I»s 
cvloi ypdfj}ovtrC re /cal kiyoviri irepl air to S 
reKfituptS/ievcu) ir p o rp iif/ a cr9 at p.iy 

avdptlnrovs iir dpejTjv Kparirroy ytyovi- 
vat , irp d a,ya.y€iv fie mt* av-r^v ov^ 
LKtufav —trieeipdjaevoL fi'ij fi 6 vov & e /c e t- 


VOS K 0 A a. (TTT) p t o u fvefctt tovs- 
ttdvT oloftevov; el fie poll ip ta¬ 
rot v ^keyx\v, “AAi /cal a keyuiv 
(ruvSiyifxepeve Tiny trvvficarpt^ouo'iv, Sokl- 
p.a£6vTtav, el i/cxvbs ty j3eArtouff irotetv 
roils truvovras. 

4 Xenophfin, after describing the dia¬ 
logue wherein Sokrat£s cross-examines 
and humiliates EuthydSmus, says at 
the end—o fi£ (SokratSs) cbsjyvto avrov 
ovroi? ex 0VTa i liKirra pev airov 
Sterdparrev, irr ko -u rr ar a. Si 
teal g- a<f> i <rr ar a e^ijyeLTo 3. re eyip-i* 
jjei/ elfievai fietv, /cal & eTriTTjfieveiv /eparur- 
ra elvtu. 

Again, iv. 7, 1. on pev ovx an-ASs- 
•n/v eaurofl yvtafxqv iiretpalvera 2coicgdT7)s 
irp'os tovs 6/MLkovvras aiiTU, Soicei pot 
Sijkov e/c ruv elprj/iivcav eZvai, &c. 

His readers were evidently likely 
to doubt, and required proof, that 
Sokrat&s could speak plainly, directly , 
and positively : so much better known 
was the other side of his character. 
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It is however neither from the virtue of his life nor from the 
goodness of his precepts (though both were essential 
not t™ features in his character) that he deiives his peculiar 1 
of Sototls title to fame, but from his originality and prolific 
—his efficacy in the line of speculative philosophy. Of 

method*of that originality, the first portion (as has been just 
th^analy? statec ^) consisted in his having been the first to con- 
ticaj _ ceive the idea of an Ethical Science with its appro¬ 
priate End, and with precepts capable of being tested 
and improved; but the second point, and not the least important, 
was his peculiar method and extraordinary power of exciting 
scientific impulse and capacity in the minds of others. It 
was not by positive teaching that this effect was produced. 
Both SokratSs and Plato thought that little mental improvement 
could he produced by expositions directly communicated, or by 
new written matter lodged in the memory. 1 It was necessary 
that mind should work upon mind, by short question and answer, 
or an expert employment of the dialectic process, 2 in order to 
generate new thoughts and powers : a process which Plato, with 
his exuberant fancy, compares to copulation and pregnancy, 
representing it as the true way, and the only effectual way, of 
propagating the philosophic spirit. 

We should greatly misunderstand the negative and indirect 
Negative vein Sokrates if we supposed that it ended in 
scrutiny o 2 f Ct no ^ lin g more than simple negation. On busy or 
Sokratfia ungifted minds, among the indiscriminate public who 
strong Ced heard him, it probably left little permanent effect of 
active and kind, and ended in a mere feeling of admiration 

efforts for ingenuity, or perhaps dislike of paradox : on 
attainment practical minds like Xenophon, its effect was merged 
^P-itive in that of the preceptorial exhortation. But where 
the seed fell upon an intellect having the least pre¬ 
disposition or capacity for systematic thought, the negation had 
only the effect of driving the hearer back at first, giving him a 


1 Plato, SaphistGs, c. 17, p. 230 A. 
jaera fie iroWov tt&vov rb voufl !tijtlkoi> 
elfiof iraifiexas ajULiepbv a v-utclv, tfcc. 
Compare a fragment or Demokritus, in 
Munach’s edition Df the Fr&gm. Demo- 
knt. p. 175. Er. Moral. 59. tdv olop-evov 


v6ov e^eLt/ 6 vovBereixiv /umratOTroveei, 

Cp. Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 343, 344. 

2 Compare two passages in Plato’s 
Protagoras, c. 49, p. 329 A, and c. 94, 
p. 348 D ; and the Pnsedrus, c. 138—140, 
p. 270 A, E 
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new impetus for afterwards springing forward. The Sokratic 
dialectics, clearing away from the mind its mist of fancied know¬ 
ledge, and laying bare the real ignorance, produced an immediate 
effect like the touch of the torpedo. 1 The newly-created con¬ 
sciousness of ignorance was alike unexpected, painful, and 
humiliating—a season of doubt and discomfort, yet combined 
with an internal working and yearning after truth never before 
experienced. Such intellectual quickening, which could never 
commence until the mind had been disabused of its original illusion 
of false knowledge, was considered by Sokrates not merely as the 
index and precursor, but as the indispensable condition, of future 
progress. It was the middle point in the ascending mental scale,, 
the lowest point being ignorance unconscious, self-satisfied, and 
mistaking itself for knowledge ; the next above, ignorance con¬ 
scious, unmasked, ashamed of itself, and thirsting after knowledge 
as yet unpossessed ; while actual knowledge, the third and 
highest stage, was only attainable after passing through the 
second as a preliminary. 2 This second stage was a sort of 
pregnancy, and every mind either by nature incapable of it, or in 
which, from want of the necessary conjunction, it had never 
arisen, was barren for all purposes of original or self-appro¬ 
priated thought. Sokrates regarded it as his peculiar vocation and 
skill (employing another Platonic metaphor), while he had him¬ 
self no power of reproduction, to deal with such pregnant and 
troubled minds in the capacity of a midwife ; to assist them in 
that mental parturition whereby they were to be relieved, but at the- 
same time to scrutinize narrowly the offspring which they brought 
forth, and if it should prove distorted or unpromising, to cast it 
away with the rigour of a Lykurgean nurse, whatever might be 
the reluctance of the mother-mind to part with its new-born. 3 


1 Plato, Men. c. IS, p. SO A. 6/ioi<S- 

TCLTOS rjf irAaTeftp vdpKTj ttj 0oA.ao-<rt<j. 

2 This tripartite graduation of the 
intellectual scale is brought out by 
Plato in the Symposion, c. 29, p. 204 
A, and in the Lysis, c. 33, p. 218 A. 

The intermediate point of the scale 
is what Plato here (thoughnot always) 
expresses by the word ^iAoeto^os in its 
strict etymological sense—“a lover of 
knowledge”; one who is not yet wise, 
but who, having learnt to know and 
feBl his own ignorance, is anxious to 


become wise, and has thus made what. 
Plato thought the greatest and most 
difficult step towards really becoming 
so 

3 The effect of the interrogatory 
procedure of Sokratls, in forcing on 
the minds of youth a humiliating con¬ 
sciousness of ignorance and an eager 
anxiety to be relieved from it, is not 
less powerfully attested in the simpler 
language of Xenoph&n, than in the 
metaphorical variety of Plato. See¬ 
the conversation with Euthyd&mus in 
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Plato is fertile in illustrating this relation between the teacher 
■and the scholar, operating not by wliat it put into the latter, but 
by what it evolved out of him ; by creating an uneasy longing 
,-after truth, aiding in the elaboration necessary for obtaining 
relief, and testing whether the doctrine elaborated possessed the 
■real lineaments, or merely the delusive semblance, of truth. 

There are few things more remarkable than the description 
given of the colloquial magic of Sokratls and its 
vehement effects, by those who had themselves heard 
it and felt its force. Its suggestive and stimulating 
power was a gift so extraordinaiy, as well to jus¬ 
tify any abundance of imagery on the part of Plato 
to illustrate it. 1 On the subjects to which he applied himself— 
man and society — his hearers had done little but feel and 
affirm: Sokrat Is undertook to make them think, weigh, and 
examine themselves and their own judgments, until the latter 
were brought into consistency with each other as well as with a 
known and venerable end. The generalizations embodied in 
their* judgments had grown together and coalesced in a manner 
at once so intimate, so familiar, yet so unverified, that the 
particulars implied in them had passed out of notice; so that 
Sokratls, when he recalled these particulars out of a forgotten 
experience, presented to the hearer his own opinions under a 
totally new point of view. His conversations (even as they 


Inductive 
process of 
scrutiny, 
and 

Baconian 
spirit, of 
bokratSs. 


the Memorabilia of Xenoph&n, iv. 2— 
a long dialogue, which ends by the 
‘Confession^of the latter (c. 30)— avay- 
ko l£gl iie ravra opokoyeiv Srjk dvoti tj epq 
<£o,ipAotijs* jcal ^poprifw pff Kparurrov -jj 
fu>L <rvyav KivSuvevco yap airAws ouScv 
elfieyat. ical tt&w aBvpuis amrjAflc ■ 

Kal vo p uVd? r <3 ot/TL avfipa7roSov 
elvai : compare i 1,16. 

This same expression—“ thinking 
himself no better than a slave”—is 
also put by Plato into the mouth of 
Alkibiad&s, when he is describing the 
owerful effect wrought on his mind 
ythe conversation of Sokrat&s (Sym- 
posion, c. 39, pp. 215 ? 210J[—IlepifeAeovs 
<5t artovtav Ka\ aAAwv ayaOtov p^ropcov ef! 
pev rjyoJ/wjv, TOiovTOy S’ ovSev eiraoj^ov, 
■oiifie re0opvj37)To povrufnixn ovB* -rfyavoKret. 
cosavSpa7ro6ci>S£is SiaKei|ievov. 
akk’ iiTro toiJtou tot) Maptruov 7ro\A.a*LS 
■Sr} ovTti) SieTsSrjv, ware /jlol S6 (at pij 
sPliotov etvaL e^oVTL r!)S ex w - 


Compare also the Menon, c. 13, p. 79 
E, and Theatet. c. 17, 22, pp. 148 E, 151 
C, where the metaphor of pregnancy, 
and of the obstetric art of Sokrat?s, is 
expanded— rtaox° V(rL °L e/aot f-uy - 

yiyvofievoi zeal tovto toutov rails tlk- 
Tovcreus 1 toStvouert. yap kcll arropCas 
IjiTrifJLTrkavTaLj/VKTa^ re kol Tjjuepas rrokv 
pakkov rf e/cetvai. Taimjv re tyji/ wBiva 
eyeCpciv re icat iwoiraveiv i\ ipi} Te'xvrj 
Svvwrai —evtore fie, ot av p'f} ju,o i 5 w- 
(tlv ey itvpoves elvat, yvous on 
oiiiev ip. o v S e o v r a l, rravv ev jaevais 
irpopvtbfiai., &C. 

i There is a striking expression of 
Xenoph&n, in the Memorabilia about 
Sokrat&s and his conversation (i. 2, 
14):— 

“He dealt with every one just as 
he pleased in^ his discussions,” says 
Xenoph&n—rots' Se SiakeyopivoLf aiiriS 
ira.o-1 xpw/xevov ev rots' Ao'yots ottws 
e/SovAero. 
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appear in tlie reproduction of Xenophon, which presents hut a 
mere skeleton ot the reality) exhibit the main features of a 
genuine inductive method, struggling against the deep-lying, 
but unheeded, errors of the early intellect acting by itself 
without conscious march or scientific guidance—of the intellectus 
sibi permissus — upon which Bacon so emphatically dwells. 
Amidst abundance of instantice negative the scientific value of 
which is dwelt upon in the “Novum Organon,” 1 —and negative 


il know nothing so clearly illus¬ 
trating both the subjects and the 
method chosen by Sokrates as various 
passages of the immortal criticisms in 
the Novum Organon.—When SokratSs 
(as XenophOn tells us) devoted his time 
to questioning others “ What is piety? 
What is justice ? What is temperance, 
courage, political government?" &c, 
wb best understand the spirit of his 
procedure by comparing the sentence 
which Bacon pronounces upon the 
first notions of the intellect—as radically 
vicious, confused, badly abstracted from 
things, and needing complete re-exanima¬ 
tion and rtmsion —without which (he 
says) not one of them could be 
trusted: 

“ Quod vbto attinet ad notiones 
primas intellectlls, mhil est earum quas 
intellectus sibi permissus congessit, quin 
nobis pro suspecto sit nBC ullo modo 
ratum nisi novo judicio se stiterit, et 
secundum lllud pronuntiatum fuerit". 
CDistributio Operis, pieflxed to the 
N. O p. 168 of Mr. Montagu’s edition.) 
—“ Seium sane lebus pBrditis adhibe- 
tur remedium, postquam mens ex 
quotidians, vitae consuetudine, et audi- 
tionibus, et doctrinis inquinatas occu- 
pata, et vanissimis idolis obsessa fue- 
rit. . . . Restat unica salus ac 
sanitas, ut opus mentis universum^ de 
mtegro resumatur, ac mens, jam ab ipso 
pnncipio, nullo modo sibi permittatur, 
sed perpetuo regatur.” (Jo. Prsefatio, 
p. 186)—“ Syllogismus ex proposition!- 
bus constat, propositiones ex verbis, 
verba notionum tesserae sunt._ Itaque 
si notiones ipsse (id quod basis rei est) 
confusse sint et temere a rebus ab¬ 
stracts, nihil in iis quse superstruuntur 
est firmitudinis. Itaque spes est una 
in induction© verd^ In notionibus nihil 
sam est , nec in logicis, nec in physicis. 
ffon Substantia, non Qualitas, Agere, Pati, 
ipsum Esse, bonce notiones sunt; multo 
minus Grave, Leve, Densum, Tenue, 
Humidum, Siccum, GenBratio, Cor- 


ruptio, Attrahere, Fugere, Elementnm, 
Materia, Forma, et id genus, sed 
omnes phantasticae et male terminate. 
Notiones infirmarum specierum, Ho- 
znmis, Ganis, et prehensionum im- 
mediatarum sensus, Albi, Nigri, non 
fallunt magnopBre : reliquce omnes (qui- 
bus homines hxctenus usi sunt) aberra- 
tiones sunt , nec debitis modis a rebus 
abstracts et excitats.” (Aphor. 14,16, 
16)—“Nemo adhuc tantsi mentis con¬ 
stantly et ngore inventus est, nt 
decreverit et sibi imposuerit, theonas 
et notiones communes pemtus abolere, et 
intellectual dbratsum et cequum ad parti- 
cularia de integro applicare. Itaque 
ratio ilia quam habmius ex multd fide et 
multo etiarn casu necnon ex puenhbus, 
quas pnmo hausimus, notiombits farrago 
qucedam est et congeries ” (Aphor. 97)— 
“Nil magis philosophis offecisse de- 
prehendimus, quam quod res qus 
familiares sunt etfrequentBroccurrunt, 
contemplationem hominum non moren- 
tur et detineant, sed recipiantur obiter, 
neque earum causs qusii soleant; ut 
non sspius requiratur mformatio. de 
TBbus ignotis, quam atteutio in notis ". 
(Aphor. 119.) 

These passages, and many others to 
the same effect which might be ex¬ 
tracted from the Novum Organon, 
afford a dear illustration and an 
interestrng parallel to the spirit and 
purpose of SokratGs. Hb sought to 
test the fundamental a notions and 
generalizations respecting man and 
society, in the same spiiit in which 
Bacon approached those of physics: 
he suspected thB unconscious process 
of the growing intellect, and desired 
to levise it, by comparison with par¬ 
ticulars—and from particulars too, the 
most clear and certain, but which, from 
being of vulgaT occurrence, were least 
atten ded to. An d that wbi ch S okrates 
desciibed in his language as “ conceit 
of knowledge without the reality,” is 
identical with what Bacon designates 
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instances too so dexterously chosen as generally to show the way to 
new truth, in place of that error which they set aside—there is a 
close pressure on the hearer's mind, to keep it in the distinct 
track of particulars, as conditions of every just and consistent 
generalization, and to divert it from becoming enslaved to 
unexamined formulae or from delivering mere intensity of 
persuasion under the authoritative phrase of reason. Instead of 
anxiety to plant in the hearer a conclusion leady-made and 
accepted on trust, the questioner keeps up a prolonged suspense, 
with special emphasis laid upon the particulars tending both 


as the primary notions —the puerile 
notions—tide aberrations —of the intel¬ 
lect left to itself, which have become 
so familiar and appear so certainly 
known, that the mind cannot shake 
them off, and has lost all habit, we 
might almost say all power, of examin¬ 
ing them. 

The stringent process (or electric 
shock, to use the simile in Plato’s 
Menon) of the Sokratic Elenchus, 
afforded the best means of resuscitat¬ 
ing this lost power. Aud the manner 
iu which Plato speaks of the cross- 
examining Elenchus, as “ the great 
and sovereign purification, without 
which every man, be he the Great King 
himself, is unschooled, dirty, and full 
of uncleanness in respect to the main 
conditions of happiness («eai to v ikey- 
Xov keKTto vd»s apa peylcrn} Kat KiiptajTarT) 
rtav Kadaptremv feat tov avskeyKrov 

aO vopicrreov, a.v Kal Tuyx&vn /uteyas 
jSao'iA.eus atv, to. fiiyurra. a/eaSapTov ovra m 
aTraiScvTOV re ical alcr^pbv yeyovevai rav- 
Ta, a Ka.9apiora.TOv k at KaAAxorov eirpeire 
tov ovtcoj ecropevov evSaCfJLOva. blvul— 

Plato, Sophist, c. 34, p. 230 E) pre¬ 
cisely corresponds to that “ cross-ex¬ 
amination oj human reason in its native 
or spontaneous process” which Bacon 
specifies as one of the three things 
essential to the expurgation ot the 
intellect, so as to qualify it for the 
attainment of tnith—“ Itaque doctrina 
ista de expurgatione intellect^ ut 
ipse ad verit&tem habilis sit, tubus 
redargutionibus absolvitur; redargu- 
tione philosDphiarum, redaigutione 
demonstrationum, et redarguUone ra- 
Aionis humanot natives”, (Nov. Organ. 
Bistnbutio Operis, p. 1TO, eil. Mon¬ 
tagu.) 

To show further how essential it :s 
(in the opinion of the best judges) that 
the native intellect should bo purged 


or purified before it can properly 
apprehend the truths of physical phi¬ 
losophy, I transcribe the introductory 
passage of Sir John Herschel’s “ Astro¬ 
nomy” 

“In entering upon any scientific 
ursuit, one of the student's first en- 
eavouis ought to be to pieparB his 
mind for the reception ot truth, by 
dismissing, or at least loosening his 
hold on, all such ciude and hastily 
adopted notions respecting the objects 
and relations he is about to examine, 
as may tend to embanass or mislead 
him; and to strengthen himself, by 
something of an etfwt and a resolve, for 
the unprejudiced admission- of any 
conclusion which shall appear to be 
auppoitBd by careful obseivation and 
logical argument; even should it prove 
adverse to notions he may have 
previously formed for himself, or taken 
up, without examination, on the credit 
of others. Sucti an effort is, in jact, a 
commencement of that intellectual disci¬ 
pline whichjorms one of the most important 
ends of all science. It is the first move¬ 
ment of approach towards that state 
of mental purity which alone can fit 
us for a full and steady perception 
of moral beauty as well as physical 
adaptation. It is the ‘ euphrasy and 
rue,' with which we must purge our sight, 
bejore we can receive, and contemplate as 
they are, the lineaments of truth and 
nature.” (Sir John Herschel, “Astro- 
n omv Intro duction.) 

I could easily multiply citations 
from other eminent writeis on physical 
philosophy, to the same purpose. All 
of them prescribe this intellectual 
purification: SokratSs not only pre¬ 
scribed it, but actually admmistered 
it, by means of his Elenchus, in 
reference to the subjects on which he 
talked. 
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affirmatively and negatively ; nor is his purpose answered until 
that state of knowledge and apprehended evidence is created, out 
of which the conclusion starts as a living product, with its own 
root and self-sustaining power, consciously linked with its 
premises. If this conclusion so generated he not the same as 
that which the questioner himself adopts, it will at least he some 
other, worthy of a competent and examining mind taking its 
own independent view of the appropriate evidence. And amidst 
all the variety and divergence of particulars which we find 
enforced in the language of Sokrates, the end, towards which all 
of them point, is one and the same, emphatically signified—the 
good and happiness of social man. 

It is not then to multiply proselytes or to procure authoritative 
assent, but to create earnest seekers, analytical intellects, sokratic 
foreknowing and consistent agents, capable of forming method, 
conclusions for themselves and of teaching others, as create 60 
well as to force them into that path of inductive J^hleof 
generalization whereby alone trustworthy conclusions forming 
can be formed, that the Sokratic method aspires. In for them- 118 
many of the Platonic dialogues, wherein Sokrates is to^ilnt* 06 
brought forward as the principal disputant, we read a conclusions 
series of discussions and arguments, distinct, though rea< ‘ ly ' matie ’ 
having reference to the same subject, but terminating either in a 
result purely negative or without any definite result at all. The 
commentators often attempt, but in my judgment with little 
success, either by arranging the dialogues in a supposed sequence 
or by various other hypotheses, to assign some positive doctrinal 
conclusion as having been indirectly contemplated by the author. 
But if Plato had aimed at any substantive demonstration of this 
sort, we cannot well imagine that he would have left his purpose 
thus in the dark, visible only by the microscope of a critic. The 
didactic value of these dialogues—that wherein the genuine 
Sokratic spirit stands most manifest—consists, not in the positive 
conclusion proved, but in the argumentative process itself, 
coupled with the general importance of the subject upon which 
evidence negative and affirmative is brought to bear. 

This connects itself with that which I remarked in the 
preceding chapter, when mentioning Zeno and the first mani¬ 
festations of dialectics, respecting the large sweep, the many-sided 
7—9 
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-argumentation, and tlie strength as well as forwardness of the 
negative arm in Grecian speculative philosophy. 
Through Sokrates, this amplitude of dialectic range 
was transmitted from Zeno first to Plato and next 
to Aristotle. It was a proceeding natural to men who 
were not merely interested in establishing or refuting 
some given particular conclusion, but who also (like 
expert mathematicians in their own science) loved, 
esteemed, and sought to improve the dialectic process itself, with 
the means of verification which it afforded—a feeling of which 
abundant evidence is to he found in the Platonic writings . 1 
Such pleasure in the scientific operation, though not merely 
innocent, but valuable both as a stimulant and as a guarantee 
against error, and though the corresponding taste among 
mathematicians is always treated with the sympathy which it 
deserves, incurs much unmerited reprobation from modern 
historians of philosophy, under the name of love of disputation, 
cavilling, or sceptical subtlety. 

But over and above any love of the process, the subjects 
to which dialectics were applied, from Sokrates 
downwards, man and society, ethics, politics, meta¬ 
physics, &c., w T ere such as particularly called for this 
many-sided handling. On topics like these, relating 
to sequences of fact which depend upon a multitude 
of co-operating or conflicting causes, it is impossible 
to arrive, by any one thread of positive reasoning or 
induction, at absolute doctrine which a man may 
reckon upon finding always true, whether he remembers the 
proof or not, as is the case with mathematical, astronomical, or 
physical truth. The utmost which science can ascertain, on 
subjects thus complicated, is an aggregate, not of peremptory 
theorems and predictions, but of tendencies , 3 by studying the 
action of each separate cause, and combining them together as 
well as our means admit. The knowledge of tendencies thus 
obtained, though falling much short of certainty, is highly 
important for guidance; but it is plain that conclusions of this 
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1 See ^ particularly the remarkable forth in Mr. John Stuart Mill’s System 
passage in the PhilSbus, c. 18, p. 16, seq. of Logic, vol. ii. book vi. p. 665, 1st 
- See this point instructively set edition. 
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nature, resulting from multifarious threads of evidence—true 
only on a balance, and always liable to limitation—can never 
be safely detached from the proofs on which they rest, or taught 
as absolute and consecrated formulae . 1 They require to be kept 
in perpetual and conscious association with the evidences, 
affirmative and negative, by the joint consideration of which 
their truth is established; nor can this object be attained by any 
other means than by ever-renovated discussion, instituted from 
new and distinct points of view, and with free play to that 
negative arm which is indispensable as stimulus not less than as 
control. To ask for nothing but results—to decline the labour 
of verification — to be satisfied with a ready-made stock of 
established positive arguments as proof—and to decry the 
doubter or negative reasoner, who starts new difficulties, as a 
common enemy—this is a proceeding sufficiently common, in 
ancient as well as in modern times. But it is nevertheless an 
abnegation of the dignity and even of the functions of speculative 
philosophy. It is the direct reverse of the method both of 
Sokrates and Plato, who, as inquirers, felt that, for the great 
subjects which they treated, multiplied threads of reasoning, 
coupled with the constant presence of the cross-examining 
Elenchus, were indispensable. Nor is it less at variance with 
the views of Aristotle (though a man very different from either 
of them), who goes round liis subject on all sides, states and 
considers all its difficulties, and insists emphatically ou the 


1 Lord Bacon remarks in the Novum 
Organon (Apb. 71):— 

“ Eiat autem sapiBntia Grsecorum 
professoria, et in disputationes effusa, 
quod genus inquisitioni veritatis adver- 
sissimum est. Itaque nomen lllud 
Sophistarum—quod per contemptum 
ab 11 a, qui se philosophos haberi volue* 
runt, in antiquos ihetores rejectum et 
traduetum est, Gorgiam, Protagoram, 
Hippiam, Polum — etiam universe 
generi competit, Platoni, Aristoteli, 
Zenoni, Epicuro, Theophrasto, et eorura 
successonbus, Chrysippo, Caraeadi, 
reliquis." 

Bacon is quite right in effacing the 
distinction between the two lists of 
persons whom he compares, and in 
saying that the latter were just as 
much Sophists as the former, in the 
sense which he here gives to the word 


as well as in every other legitimate 
sense. But he is not justified in im¬ 
puting to either of them this many- 
sided aigumentation as a fault, looking 
to the subjects upou which they 
brought it to bear. His remark has 
application to the simpler physical 
sciences, hut nonB to the moral. In 
had great pertinence and value, at th L 
time when he brought it forward, an/d. 
with reference to the important Re¬ 
forms which he was seeking to accom¬ 
plish in physical science. In so fa* as 
Plato, Aristotle, or the other Greek 
philosophers apply their dedufetive 
method to physical subjects, they*come 
justly under Bacon’s censme But 
here again the fault consisted less in 
disputing too much, than in too hastily 
admitting false or inaccurate axioms 
without dispute. 
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necessity of having all these difficulties brought out in full force, 
as the incitement and guide to positive philosophy, as well as the 
test of its sufficiency . 1 

Understanding thus the method of SokratSs, we shall be at no 
Real dis- loss to account for a certain variance on his part (and 

^riance and a st ^ greater variance on the part of Plato, who ex- 

between panded the method in writing so much more) with 

andtiie S the Sophists, without supposing the latter to be cor- 

Sophists. rupt teachers. As they aimed at qualifying young 

men for active life, they accepted the current ethical and political 
sentiment, with its unexammed commonplaces and inconsistencies, 
merely seeking to shape it into what was accounted a meritorious 
character at Athens. They were thus exposed, along with others 
—and more than others, in consequence of their reputation—to 
the analytical cross-examination of Sokrates, and were quite as 
little able to defend themselves against it. 

Whatever may have been the success of Protagoras or any other 

lAristotel. Metaphysic, in. 1, 2—5, are to be dealt with—Trepl yap tovtuv 
p. 995 a. iTrdvTUtv ov fiovov XttAe7rbv to evirop-fjcrtu 

The indispensable necessity, to a t»}s aAijAetas, aU’ ovSe to Sta7ro- 
philosopher, of having before him all p-rjcrai, A 6 yep paStov KaAws. 
the difficulties and doubts Df the Aia7ropTjcrai means the same as 
problem which he tries to solve, and 8Lefi.A0eZi/ raj av-upCas (Bonitz, not. ad 
of looking at a philosophical question loc.) “ to go through the vanous points 
with the same alternate attention to of difficulty”. 

its affirmative and negative side, as is The last passage illustrates well the 
shown by a judge to two litigants, is characteristic gift of Sokiates, which 
strikingly set f oi th in this passage: I was exactly what Anstotle calls rf> 
transcribe a portion of it—ecn-l 8e tols Sianop-fia-ai Aoytp koAws— to force on the 
evTTopTjcraL jSovAoju.eVo!.? irpovpyov to Sia- hearer’s mind those ratiocinative diffi- 
irop-fjiraL koAGis' r) yap vcnepov ewopLa culties which served both as spuiand 
Aiitn.? twv TTporepov aTropovfxivuiv ecrr!, as guide towards solution and positive 
A6eiv S' ovk iffriv iyvoovvrai rov 8eirp.6v. truth — towards comprehensive and! 

. . . 8lo Set Tas Soo"xepeL[i? reSecopT/KeVat correct generalization, with clear 
7rAcras 7rpoTepov, to vtiov re x° L P LV > Ka ' L consciousness of the common attribute 
Slx to rois ^TjTovrTa? dvev roi) Siairopyj^ binding together the various particulars 

S iutoi/, 6p.otou9 slvat, rot? 7roi BtZ included. 

:v ayvaova-L, kiu 7rpb? toutois d-uS’ The same care to admit and e\en 
« to fr]Tov/j.evov eupy/'cev, fj fir/, invite the development of the negative 
rjcetv* to yap TeAo? tovtm gev ou side of a question—to accept the obli- 
tu 7rpo7]n'op7]KoTt fiyjAov. ert fie gation of grappling with Bill the ddfi- 
v avdyKTj Trpbs rb Kpivnv, tov CUltipS — to assimilatB the_ process of 
avTL&LKtav koX twv ap.0uTj37]Tow- inquiry to a judicial pleading—is to b,e 
lyuv dboj/cooTa irdvroiv. seen in other passages of Aristotle: 

little further on, in the same see Ethic. Nikomacn. vii. l, 5; De 
ar (iii. 1,19, p. 096 a), he makes a Anim&, i. 2, p 403 5 ; Be Ccelo, i. 10, p. 
kable observation. Not merely 270b; Topica.i. 2, p.lOla—(Xpiftri/iosSe 
is ip ^difficult, on these philosophical ^ SiaAe/en.ici}') 7rpbs ray Kara ^ikoffo^Cav 
subjects, to get at the trath, but it is eiuonjjuas, on Svvafievai n pby ifnboripa 
not easV to perform well even the ore- 6i.a»ropyjcrai., p£ov eu eKam-oL? KaTo^o'p.e0a 
liminaryr task of discerning and setting riA^S£$ re Ka\ t& ^e-DBos. Compaia also- 
forth theyratiocinative difficulties which Cicero, Tusc. Disput. ii. 8, 9. 
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-among these Sophists, the mighty originality of Sokrates achieved 
results not only equal at the time, but incomparably 
grander and more lasting in reference to the future, efficacy of 
Out of his intellectual school sprang not merely Plato, formSignw 
himself a host, but all the other leaders of Grecian ptiiosophi- 
speculation for the next half-century, and all those who 
continued the great line of speculative philosophy down to later 
times. EukleidSs and the Megaric school of philosophers—Aris¬ 
tippus and the Kyrenaic—Antisthenes and Diogenes, the first of 
those called the Cynics—all emanated more or less directly from 
the stimulus imparted by SokratSs, though each followed a dif¬ 
ferent vein of thought . 1 Ethics continue to he what Sokrates had 
first made them—a distinct branch of philosophy—alongside of 
which politics, rhetoric, logic, and other speculations relating to 
man and society, gradually arranged themselves; all of them 
more popular, as well as more keenly controverted, than physics, 
which at that time presented comparatively little charm, and still 
less of attainable certainty. There can be no doubt that the 
individual influence of Sokrates permanently enlarged the horizon, 
improved the method, and multiplied the ascendant minds of the 
Grecian speculative world in a manner never since paralleled. 
Subsequent philosophers may have had a more elaborate doctrine, 
and a larger number of disciples who imbibed their ideas; but 
none of them applied the same stimulating method with the same 
■efficacy—none of them struck out of other minds that fire which 
sets light to original thought—none of them either produced in 
others the pains of intellectual pregnancy, or extracted from others 
the fresh and unborrowed offspring of a really parturient mind. 

Having thus touched upon Sokrates, both as first opener of the 
field of Ethics to scientific study, and as author of a Genera i 
method, little copied and never paralleled since his theotypf 
time, for stimulating in other men’s minds earnest ethics—he 
analytical inquiry, I speak last about his theoretical Jfrtuehito 
doctrine. Considering the fanciful, far-fetched ideas, 
upon which alone the Pythagoreans and other prede- 

1 Cicero (de Orator, iii. 10, 01; Tus- genera effecit dissentientium philoso- 
cul. Disput v. 4,11)—'“ Cuius (Socratis) phorum”. Ten distinct varieties of 
multiplex ratio disputandi, rerumque Sokraticphilosophers are enumerated; 
vari etas, etingenn magnitude, Platonis but I lay little stress on the exact 
ingemo et literis consecrata, pluia number. 
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cessors had shaped their theories respecting virtues and vices, the 
wonder is that Sokrates, who had no better guides to follow, should 
have laid down an ethical doctrine which has the double merit of 
being true, as far as it goes, legitimate, and of comprehensive 
generality ; though it errs, mainly by stating a part of the essential 
conditions of virtue 1 (sometimes also a part of the Ethical End) 
as if it were the whole. Sokrates resolved all virtue into know¬ 
ledge or wisdom ; all vice into ignorance or folly. To do right 
was the only way to impart happiness, or the least degree of un¬ 
happiness compatible with any given situation: now this was- 
precisely what every one wished for and aimed at—only that 
many persons, from ignorance, took the wrong road; and no 
man was wise enough always to take the right. But as no 
man was willingly his own enemy, so no man ever did wrong 
willingly : it was because he was not fully or correctly informed 
of the consequences of his own actions ; so that the proper 
remedy to apply was enlarged teaching of consequences and 
improved judgment . 3 To make him willing to be taught, the 
only condition required was to make him conscious of his own 
ignorance, the want of which consciousness was the real cause 
both of indocility and of vice. 

That this doctrine sets forth one portion of the essential condi- 
tions of virtue is certain ; and that too the most com- 
doctrinB mantling portion, since there can. he no assured moral 
fftating 7 a aS conduct except under the supremacy of reason. But 
whole° r the ^ om ^ a ^oticsj what is not less essential to 
virtue, the proper condition of the emotions, desires, 
&c., taking account only of the intellect, is also certain, and has 
been remarked by Aristotle 3 as well as by many others. It is 


1 In setting forth the Ethical End, 
the language of Sokrat§s (as far as we 
can judgB from XenophOn and Plato) 
seems to have been not always con¬ 
sistent with itself. He sometimes 
stated it as if it included a reference 
to the happiness, not merely of the 
agent himself, but of others besides— 
both as co-ordinate elements; at other 
times be seems to speak as if the end 
was nothing more than the happiness 
of the agent himself, though thB happi¬ 
ness of others was among the greatest 
and most essential means. The former 


view is rather countenanced by Xeno¬ 
phon, the best witness about his 
master, so that I have given it as 
belonging to SokratSs, though it is not 
always adhered to. The latter view 
appears most m Plato, who assimilates 
the health of the soul to thB health of 
the body—an End essentially self- 
regarding. 

2 Cicero, de Orator, i. 47, 204. 

3 Xenoph. Mem. iiL 9, 4; Aristot. 
Ethic. Nikomach. vi. 13, 3—5; Ethic. 
Eudem. i. 5 ; Ethic Magn. i. 1 -35 
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fruitless, in my judgment, to attempt "by any refined explanation 
to make out that SokratSs meant by “knowledge” something 
more than what is directly implied in the word. He had present 
to his mind, as the grand depravation of the human being, not 
so much vice as madness—that state in which a man does not 
know w’hat he is doing. Against the vicious man, securities, both 
public and private, may be taken with considerable effect; against 
the madman there is no security except perpetual restraint. He 
is incapable of any of the duties incumbent on social man; nor 
can he, even if he wishes, do good either to himself or to others. 
The sentiment which we feel towards such an unhappy being is 
indeed something totally different from moral reprobation, such 
as we feel for the vicious man who does wrong knowingly. But 
Sokrat£s took measure of both with reference to the purposes of 
human life and society, and pronounced that the latter was less 
completely spoiled for those purposes than the former. Madness 
was ignorance at its extreme pitch, accompanied too by the cir¬ 
cumstance that the madman himself was unconscious of his own 
ignorance, acting under a sincere persuasion that he knew what 
he was doing. But short of this extremity, there were many 
varieties and gradations in the scale of ignorance, which, if 
accompanied by false conceit of knowledge, differed from madness 
only in degree ; and each of which disqualified a man from doing 
right, in proportion to the ground which it covered. The worst 
of all ignorance—that which stood nearest to madness—was when 
a man was ignorant of himself, fancying that he knew what he 
did not really know, and that he could do, or avoid, or endure, 
what was quite beyond his capacity ; when, for example, intend¬ 
ing to speak the same truth, he sometimes said one thing, some¬ 
times another—or, casting up the same arithmetical figures, made 
sometimes a greater sum, sometimes a less. A person who knows 
his letters, or an arithmetician, may doubtless write had ortho¬ 
graphy or cast-up incorrectly, by design, hut can also perform the 
operations correctly, if he chooses ; while one ignorant of writing 
or of arithmetic cannot do it correctly, even though he should he 
anxious to do so. The former therefore comes nearer to the good 
orthographei or arithmetician than the latter. So, if a man knows 
what is just, honourable, and good, hut commits acts of a contrary 
character, he is juster, or comes nearer to being a just man, than 
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one who does not know what j ust acts are, and does not distinguish 
tlip.m from unjust; for this latter cannot conduct himself justly, 
even if he desires it ever so much . 1 

The opinion here maintained illustrates forcibly the general 
He was led doctrine of SokratSs. I have already observed that 
general the fundamental idea which governed his train of 
doctrine by reasoning was the analogy of each man’s social life and 
Ssp^cfai 27 duty to a special profession or trade. Now what is 
professions, principally inquired after in regard to these special 
men is their professional capacity: without this, no person 
would ever think of employing them, let their dispositions be 
ever so good; with it, good dispositions and diligence are 
presumed, unless there be positive grounds for suspecting the 
contrary. But why do we indulge such presumption Because 
tlieir pecuniary interest, their professional credit, and their 
place among competitors are staked upon success, so that we 
reckon upon their best efforts. But m regard to that mani¬ 
fold and indefinite series of acts which constitute the sum- 
total of social duty, a man has no such special interest to guide 
and impel him, nor can we presume in him those dispositions 
which will ensure his doing right, wherever he knows what right 
is. Mankind are obliged to give premiums for these dispositions, 
and to attach penalties to the contrary, by means of praise and 
censure : moreover, the natural sympathies and antipathies of 
ordinary minds, which determine so powerfully the application 
of moral terms, run spontaneously in this direction, and even 
overshoot the limit which reason would prescribe. The analogy 
between the paid special duty and the general social duty fails 
m this particular. Even if Sokrates were correct as to the 
former (and this would be noway true), in making the intellectual 
conditions of good conduct stand for the whole, no such inference 
could safely he extended to the latter. 


1 Xenoph. Mem. iii. 9, 0; iv. 2,19-^ 

22. Siicatorepop fie top i-ma-Tipjevov t a 
BCkollol tov fiij ^TrterrajLLeVou— To call him 
theater man of the two, when neither 
are just, can hardly be meant: I trans¬ 
late it according to what seems to me 
the meaning intended. So ypaji/iaTL- 
Kuirepov (in the sentence before) means, 
•comes nearer to a good orthographer. 


The Greek derivative adjectives in 
-iKos are veiy difficult to render pre¬ 
cisely. 

Compare Plato, Hippias Minor,^ c. 
15, p. 372 D—where the same opinion 
is maintained. Hippias tells SokratSs 
in that dialogue (c. 11, p. 369 B) that 
he fixes his mind on a part of the truth, 
and omits to notice the rest. 
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Sokrat6s affirmed that “well-doing” was the noblest pursuit 
of man. “Well-doing” consisted in doing a thing Congtanfc 
well, after having learnt it and practised it, by the reference of 
rational and proper means : it was altogether disparate tC> 

from good fortune, or success without rational scheme 
and preparation. “The best man (he said) and the 
most beloved by the gods is he who as a husbandman performs 
well the duties of husbandry—as a surgeon, those of medical art 
—in political life, his duty towards the commonwealth. But the 
man who does nothing well is neither useful nor agreeable to 
the gods.” 1 This is the Sokratic view of human life: to look at 
it as an assemblage of realities and practical details—to translate 
the large words of the moral vocabulary into those homely 
particulars to which at bottom they refer—to take account ol 
acts, not of dispositions apart from act (in contradiction to the 
ordinary flow of the moral sympathies), to enforce upon all 
men that what they chiefly required was teaching and practice 
as preparations for act; and that therefore ignorance, especially 
ignorance mistaking itself for knowledge, was their capital 
deficiency. The religion of Sokrat§s, as well as his ethics, had 
reference to practical human ends. His mind had little of that 
transcendentalism which his scholar Plato exhibits in such 
abundance. 

It is indisputable, then, that Sokrates laid down a general 
ethical theory which is too narrow, and which states 
a part of the truth as if it were the whole. But as it derivative 
frequently happens with philosophers who make the 
like mistake, we find that he did not confine his were of 
deductive reasonings within the limits of the theory, ianjethan 
but escaped the erroneous consequences by a partial ^octrlSe^ 
inconsistency. For example, no man ever insisted 
more emphatically than he on the necessity of control over the 
passions and appetites, of enforcing good habits, and on the 
value of that state of the sentiments and emotions which such 
a course tended to form. 2 In truth, this is one particular charac- 

1 Xenoph. Mem or. iii. 9,14,15 necessity of practice or discipline is in- 

2 XBnoph. Mem. ii. 6 , 39. Som S' culcated, iii. 9, 1. _ When Sokratfis 
iv ivdpunroL 9 apercu kcyovrcu Tavras enumerates the .qualities requisite in a 
irao-as trKoirovfievos evprjt rets pad^o-et re good friend, it is not merely superior 
xal pekeTiQ avgavopevas. Again, the knowledge which he talks of. He in- 
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teristic of his admonitions. He exhorted men to limit their 
external wants, to he sparing in indulgence, and to cultivate, even 
in preference to honours and advancement, those pleasures which 
would surely arise from a performance of duty, as well as from 
self-examination and the consciousness of internal improvement. 
This earnest attention, in measuring the elements and conditions 
of happiness, to the state of the internal associations as contrasted 
with the effect of external causes—as well as the pains taken to 
make it appear how much the latter depend upon the former for 
their power of conferring happiness, and how sufficient is 
moderate good fortune in respect to externals, provided the 
internal man be properly disciplined—is a vein of thought 
which pervades both Sokrates and Plato, and which passed from 
them, under various modifications, to most of the subsequent 
schools of ethical philosophy. It is probable that Protagoras 
or Prodikus, training rich youth for active life, without 
altogether leaving out such internal element of happiness, would 
yet dwell upon it less—a point of decided superiority in Sokrates. 

The political opinions of Sokrates were much akin to his 
Political ethical, and deserve especial notice as having in part 
opinions ° f contributed to his condemnation by the Dikastery. 

He thought that the functions of government belonged 
legitimately to those who knew best how to exercise them for 
the advantage of the governed. “The legitimate King or 


dades also moral excellence, conti¬ 
nence, a self-sufficing temper, mildness, 
a grateful disposition (c. ii. ts, 1—5). 

Moreover, Sokrates laid it down that 
continenceor self-control was the very 
basis of virtue— t}jv eyKpamav dperfjs 
KfrqirUa (i. 5, 4). Also that continence 
was indispensable in order to enable a 
man to acqnire knowledge (iv. 5, 10, 

Sokrates here plainly treats eyxpa- 
tclolv (continence or self-control) as not 
being a state of the intellectual man, 
and yet as being the very basis of virtue. 
He, therefore, does not seem to have 
applied consistently his general doc¬ 
trine, that virtue consisted in know¬ 
ledge, or in the excellence of the 
intellectual man, alone. Perhaps he 
might have said—Knowledge alone 
will be sufficient to make you virtuous; 
but before you can acquire knowledge, 
you must previously nave disciplined 


your emotions and appetites. This 
merely eludes the objection, without 
saving the sufficiency of thB general 
doctnne. 

I cannot concur with Bitter (Gesch. 
der Philos, vol. li. ch. 2, p. 78) in think¬ 
ing that Sokrates meant by knowledge 
or wisdom, a transcendental attribute, 
above humanity, and such as is pos¬ 
sessed only by a god. This is by no 
means consistent with that practical 
conception of human life and its ends, 
which stands so plainly marked in his 
character. 

Why shonld we think it wonderful 
that Sokrates should propose a de¬ 
fective theory, which embraces only 
one side of a InrgB and complicated 
question? Considering that his was 
the first theory derived from data 
really belonging to the subj'ect, the 
wonder is that it was so near an ap¬ 
proach to the truth. 
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Governor was not the man who held the sceptre—nor the man 
elected by some vulgar persons—nor he who had got the post by 
lot—nor he who had thrust himself in by force or by fraud— 
but he alone who knew how to govern well.” 1 Just as the pilot 
governed on shipboard, the surgeon in a sick man’s house, the 
trainer in a palaestra—every one else being eager to obey these 
professional superiors, and even thanking and recompensing 
them for their directions, simply because their greater knowledge 
was an admitted fact. It was absurd (Sokrates used to contend) 
to choose public officers by lot, when no one would trust himself 
on shipboard under the care of a pilot selected by hazard, 2 nor 
would any one pick out a carpenter or a musician in like 
manner. 

We do not know what provisions Sokrates suggested for 
applying his principle to practice—for discovering who was the 
fittest man in point of knowledge—or for superseding him in 
case of his becoming unfit, or in case another fitter than he 
should arise. The analogies of the pilot, the surgeon, and 
professional men generally, would naturally conduct him to 
election by the people, renewable after temporary periods ; since 
no one of these professional persons, whatever may be his 
positive knowledge, is ever trusted or obeyed except by the free 
choice of those who confide in him, and who may at any time 
make choice of another. But it does not appear that Sokrates 
followed out this part of the analogy. His companions remarked 
to him that his first-rate intellectual ruler would be a despot, 
who might, if he pleased, either refuse to listen to good advice, 
or even put to death those who gave it. “He will not act thus 
(replied, Sokrates), for if he does, he will himself he the greatest 
loser.” 3 

We may notice in this doctrine of Sokrates the same imperfection 
as that which is involved in the ethical doctrine : a disposition 
to make the intellectual conditions of political fitness stand for 
the whole. His negative political doctrine is not to be mistaken: 
he approved neither of democracy nor of oligarchy. As he was 
not attached, either by sentiment or by conviction, to the 
constitution of Athens, so neither had he the least sympathy 

1 Xbil Mem. iii. 9,10,11. 3 Xen. Mem. lii. 9, 12: compare 

2 Xen. Mem. i. 2, 9. Plato, Gorgias, c. 56, pp. 469, 470. 
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*with oligarchical usurpers such as the Four Hundred and the 
Thirty. TTia positive ideal state, as far as we can define it, 
would have been something like that which is worked out in the 
4t Cyropsedia” of Xenophon. 

In describing the persevering activity of Sokrates, as a' 
Lon* period re ^ ous intellectual missionary, we have really 
during described his life ; for he had no other occupation 
SokiatSs than this continual intercourse with the Athenian 
Evocation Public, his indiscriminate conversation, and invincible 
as a public dialectics. Discharging faithfully and bravely his 
convener. d u tie 3 as an hoplite on military service, but keeping 
aloof from official duty in the Dikastery, the public assembly, 
or the Senate-house, except in that one memorable year of the 
battle of Arginusse, he incurred none of those party animosities 
which an active public life at Athens often provoked. His life was 
legally blameless, nor had he ever been brought up before the 
Dikastery until his one final trial, when he was seventy years of 
age. That he stood conspicuous before the public eye in 423 
B.C., at the time when the tc Clouds” of Aristophanes were brought 
on the stage, is certain. He may have been, and probably was, con¬ 
spicuous even earlier; so that we can hardly allow him less than 
thirty years of public, notorious, and efficacious discoursing, down 
to his trial in 399 B.c. 

It was in that year that Meletus, seconded by two auxiliaries, 
Accusation Anytus and Lykon, presented against him, and hung 
by^ielfitus* 1 U ? a PP°i Q -ted place (the portico before the office 

Anytus, anci of the second or King Archon) an indictment against 
Lykon. him in the following terms :—“ Sokrates is guilty of 
crime—first, for not worshipping the gods whom the city wor¬ 
ships, but introducing new divinities of his own ; next, for 
corrupting the youth. The penalty due is death.” 

It is certain that neither the conduct nor the conversation of 
Sokrates had undergone any alteration for many years past, since 
the sameness of his manner of talking is both derided by his 
enemies and confessed by himself. Our first sentiment, therefore 
(apart from the question of guilt or innocence), is one of astonish¬ 
ment that he should have been prosecuted, at seventy years of 
age, for persevering in an occupation which he had publicly 
followed during twenty-five or thirty years preceding. Xenophon, 
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full of reverence for his master, takes up the matter on much 
higher ground, and expresses himself m a feeling of indignant 
amazement that the Athenians could find anything to condemn 
in a man every way so admirable. But whoever attentively 
considers the picture which I have presented of the purpose, the 
working, and the extreme publicity of Sokrates will 
rather he inclined to wonder, not that the indictment JJSiSfior 
was presented at last, but that some such indictment thltXt 3 
had not been presented long before. Such certainly accusation 
is the impression suggested by the language of been™* 
Sokrat§s himself in the “Platonic Apology”. He 
there proclaims emphatically that, though his present ™ 
accusers were men of consideration, it was neither their enmity 
nor their eloquence which he had now principally to fear, but 
the accumulated force of antipathy—the numerous and important 
personal enemies, each with sympathizing partisans—the long¬ 
standing and uncontradicted calumnies ^raised against him 
throughout his cross-examining career. 

In truth, the mission of Sokrat§s, as he himself describes it, could 
not but prove eminently unpopular and obnoxious. 

To convince a man that, of matters which he felt 
confident of knowing, and had never thought of aues- lanty in ’ 
tionmg or even of studying, he is really profoundly Sokiatfla in 
ignorant, insomuch that he cannot reply to a few Ms nussi0D - 
pertinent queries without involving himself in flagrant contra¬ 
dictions, is an operation highly salutary, often necessary, to his 
future improvement, but an operation of painful mental surgery, 
in which, indeed, the temporary pain experienced is one of the 
conditions almost indispensable to the future beneficial results. 
It is one which few men can endure without hating the operator 
at the time; although, doubtless, such hatred would not only 
disappear, but be exchanged for esteem and admiration, if they 
persevered until the full ulterior consequences of the operation 
developed themselves. But we know (from the express statement 


1 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 2 t p. 18 33 ; c. 
10, p. 28 A. b Se #ea! iv tois 1 if±trpocrQev 
e\eyoj/, otl iroAAi} /not a.ire'xBeia. ydyove 
Kat 7rpos ttdAAuvs, cu lore oti aArjfleff 
etrnv. ical tout’ eo-rlv b qn£ aiprjirei, 
idvirep ai pfi—ov Me'A.7}TO&, ovfifc ¥ Aw- 


TOff, aAA’ 7} T Stv iroXKSiv 8ta.(3okr} ceal 
$66vos. 

The expression tS>v iroW&v in this 
last line is not used in its most common 
signification, but is equivalent to rov~ 

TltiV T SiV TTOkkhiV, 
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of Xenophon) that many who underwent this first pungent thrust 
of his dialectics never came near him again: he disregarded them 
as laggards, 1 hut their voices did not the less count in the hostile 
chorus. What made that chorus the more formidable was the 
high quality and position of its leaders. For Sokrates himself 
tells us that the men whom he chiefly and expressly sought out 
to cross-examine were the men of celebrity as statesmen, rhetors, 
poets, or artizans—those at once most sensitive to such humilia¬ 
tion, and most capable of making their enmity effective. 

When we reflect upon this great body of antipathy, so terrible 
both from number and constituent items, we shall 
wonder only that Sokrates could have gone on so long 
standing in the market-place to aggravate it, and that 
the indictment of Meletus could have been so long 
postponed, since it was just as applicable earlier as 
later, and since the sensitive temper of the people, as 
to charges of irreligion, was a well-known fact. 2 The 
truth is, that as history presents to us only one man 
who ever devoted his life to prosecute this duty of an 
elenctic or cross-examining missionary, so there was but one 
city, in the ancient world at least, wherein he would have been 
allowed to prosecute it for twenty-five years with safety and 
impunity, and that city was Athens. I have in a previous 
volume noted the respect for individual dissent of opinion, taste, 
and behaviour, among one another, which characterized the 
Athenian population, and which Perikles puts in emphatic relief 
as a part of his funeral discourse. It was this established 
liberality of the democratical sentiment at Athens which so long 
protected the noble eccentricity of Sokrates from being disturbed 
by the numerous enemies which he provoked. At Sparta, at 
Thebes, at Argos, Miletus, or Syracuse, his blameless life would 
have been insufficient as a shield, and his irresistible dialectic 
power would have caused him to he only the more speedily 
silenced. Intolerance is the natural weed of the human bosom, 
though its growth or development may he counteracted by 
liberalizing causes. Of these, at Athens, the most powerful was 


It was only 
from the 
general 
toleration 
of the 
Athenian 
tlemociacy 
and popula¬ 
tion that 
he was 
allowed to 
go on so 
long. 


w 1 Xen "Mem. iv. 2, 40. 7ro\Aol /mi/ ripov s kvop.i£tv. 
ouv tuv ovTta SuvreBivTOiV virb Swjcpdrovs 2 Plato, Euthy. c. 2, p. 3 d. oti 

»v(ctTL avrcjS irpo<rjfe<T(U', ofls Ktu /SAoucw- ev6ia£oAa tA tolclvto. jrpbs rows ttoAAovs. 
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the democratical constitution as there worked, in combination 
with diffused intellectual and sesthetical sensibility, and keen 
relish for discourse. Liberty of speech was consecrated, in every 
man’s estimation, among the first of privileges ; every man was 
accustomed to hear opinions opposite to his own constantly 
expressed, and to believe that others had a right to their opinions 
as well as himself. And though men would not, as a general 
principle, have extended such toleration to religious subjects, yet 
the established habit in reference to other matters greatly in¬ 
fluenced their practice, and rendered them more averse to any 
positive severity against avowed dissenters from the received reli¬ 
gious belief. It is certain that there was at Athens both a keener 
intellectual stimulus, and greater freedom as well of thought as of 
speech, than in any other city of Greece. The long toleration of 
Sokrates is one example of this general fact* while his trial proves 
little, and his execution nothing, against it, as will presently appear. 

There must, doubtless, have been particular circumstances, of 
which we are scarcely at all informed, which induced Particular 
his accusers to prefer their indictment at the actual c j rcuni “ 
moment, m spite of the advanced age of Sokrates. which 

In the first place, Anytus, one of the accusers of the^rialof 
Sokrates, appears to have become incensed against SokratSs. 
him on private grounds. The son of Anytus had manifested 
interest in his conversation; and Sokrates, observing 
in the young man intellectual impulse and promise, offence of 
endeavoured to dissuade his father from bringing him y 
up to his own trade of a leather-seller. 1 2 It was in this general 
way that a great proportion of the antipathy against Sokrat§s 
was excited, as he himself tells us in the “ Platonic Apology 
The young men were those to whom he chiefly addressed himself, 
and who, keenly relishing his conversation, often carried home 
new ideas, which displeased their fathers ; 3 hence the general 


1 Sea Xenoph. ApoL Sok. s. 29, SO. 
This little piece bears a very erroneous 
title, and may possibly not be the com¬ 
position of Xenophdn, as the commen¬ 
tators generally affirm; but it has 
every appearance of being a work of 
the time. 

2 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 10, p. 23 C; c. 
27, p. 87 E. 

In the CyrDpeedia of Xenoph&n, an 


interesting anecdote appears, illustrat¬ 
ing what was often meant by a father 
when he accused Sokrates, or one of 
the Sophists, of “ corrupting his son”; 
also the extreme vengeance which he 
thought himself entitled to take 
(Uyropsed. iii. 1, 14, 38, 40). 

The Armenian piince, with his 
newly-manied youthful son Tigranes, 
are represented as conversing with 
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charge against Sokrates of corrupting the youth. Now, this 
circumstance had recently happened in the peculiar case of 
Anytus, a rich tradesman, a leading man m politics, and just 
now of peculiar influence in the city, b icause he had been one of 
the leading fellow-labourers with Thrasybulus in the expulsion 
of the Thirty, manifesting an energetic and meritorious patriotism. 
He (like Thrasybulus and many others) had sustained great loss 
of property 1 during the oligarchical dominion; which, perhaps, 
made him the more strenuous in requiring that his son should 
pursue trade with assiduity, in order to restore the family 
fortunes. He seems, moreover, to have been an enemy of all 
teaching which went beyond the narrowest practicality—hating 
alike Sokrat§s and the Sophists. 2 

While we can thus point out a recent occurrence, which had 
Unpopu- brought one of the most ascendant politicians in the 
arising to °ity mto special exasperation against Sokrates, another 
Sokrats circumstance which weighed him down "was his past 
connexion connexion with the deceased Kritias and Alkibiades. 
Krttias and ^ these two men, the latter, though he had some 
Alkibiadfis. great admirers, was on the whole odious ; still more 
from his private insolence and enormities than from his public 


Cyrus, who asks thB latter—“ What is 
become of that man, the Sophist, who 
used to be always in your company, 
and to whom yon were so much 
attached?” — “My father put him 
to death.”—“For what offence?”— 
“ Affirming that he corrupted me, though 
the mam was of such an admirable 
character, that even ichen he was dying 
he called me, and said, * Be not anu>y 
with your father tor killing me, for he doe3 
it mmi no bad intention, but from 
ignorance ; and sins committed from 
ignorance ought to be leckoned as 
involuntary “ Alas! poor man 1 ’’ 
exclaimed Cyruq.—The fatheT himself 
then spoke as followsCyrus, you 
know that a husband puts to death 
any other man whom he finds con¬ 
vening with (and corrupting) his wife. 
It is not that he coirupts her under¬ 
standing, but that he robs the husband 
of her affectinn. and therefore the 
latter deals with him as an enemy. 
Just so did 1 hate this Sophist , because he 
made my son admire him more than mef’ 
4 ‘ By the gods,” replied Cyrus, “ I think 
you have yielded only to human frailty 
(ai/dpuiriva. jlloi Soiceiy apiaprelv). For¬ 


give your father, Tigranes " Compare 
a similar train of thought, Cyropsed. v. 
5, 548. 

As marital jealousy was held, both 
by Attic law and opinion, to be entitled 
to the gratification of its extreme 
vindictive impulse, so the same right 
is here claimed by analogy for paternal 
jealousy, even to the destruction of a 
man of exemplary character. The 
very strong sympathy expressed with 
offended jealousy is a circumstance 
deserving notice, and suggesting much 
reflection. And if we apply the prin¬ 
ciple of the case to real hte at Athens, 
we shall comprehend how it was that 
Anytus aud other fathers became so 
incensed against Sokrates and the 
Sophists of influence and ascendency. 
The mere fact that the youth became 
intensely attached to their conversa¬ 
tion ana society would be often suffi¬ 
cient to raise bitter resentment, and 
was called by the name corruption. 

1 Isokrat. Or. xviii. cont. Kallimach. 
s. 30. 

2 See Plato, Menon, c. 27, 28, pp. 90, 
91. 
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treason as an exile. But the name of Kritias was detested, and 
deservedly detested, beyond that of any other man in Athenian 
history, as the chief director of the unmeasured spoliation and 
atrocities committed by the Thirty. That SokratSs bad educated 
both Kritias and Alkibiades was affirmed by the accusers, and 
seemingly believed by the general public, both at the time and 
afterwards. 1 That both of them had been among those who con¬ 
versed with him, when young men, is an unquestionable fact ; to 
what extent, or down to what period, the conversation was carried, 
we cannot distinctly ascertain. Xenophon affirms that both of 
them frequented his society when young, to catch from him an 
argumentative facility which might be serviceable to their politi¬ 
cal ambition; that he curbed their violent and licentious propen¬ 
sities so long as they continued to come to him ; that both of them 
manifested a respectful obedience to him, which seemed in little 
consonance with their natural tempers; but that they soon quitted 
him, weary of such restraint, after having acquired as much as 
they thought convenient of his peculiar accomplishment. The 
writings of Plato, on the contrary, impress us with the idea that 
the association of both of them with Sokrates must have been 
more continued and intimate ; for both of them are made to take 
great part in the Platonic dialogues; while the attachment of 
SokratSs to Alkibiades is represented as stronger than that which 
he ever felt towards any other man—a fact not difficult to explain, 
since the latter, notwithstanding his ungovernable dispositions, 
was distinguished in his youth not less for capacity and forward 
impulse than for beauty—and since youthful male beauty fired 
the imagination of Greeks, especially that of Sokrates, more than 
the charms of women. 2 Prom the year 420 B.C., in which the 
activity of Alkibiades as a political leader commenced, it seems 
unlikely that he could have seen much of SokratSs, and after the 
year 415 b.o. the fact is impossible, since in that year he became 
a permanent exile, with the exception of three or four months in 
the year 407 b.o. At the moment of the trial of Sokrates, there¬ 
fore, his connexion with Alkibiades must at least have been a fact 
long past and gone. Respecting Kritias we make out less. As 

1 JSschin§s contra Timarch. cap. i 2, 21. 

84, p.74. ls Saipan; rov <ro0ttr- 2 See Plato (CharmiclGs, c. 3, p. 154 
Tijv aTreKTeCvare, on Kpiriav C; Lysis, c. 2, p. 204 B; Protagoras, 

ir€7r(u6et»/cuf, &c. Xenoph. Memor. c. 1, p. 300 A), &c, 

7—10 
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lie was a kinsman of Plato (one of tlie well-known companions of 
Sokrates, and present at his trial), and himself an accomplished 
and literary man, his association with SokratSs may have con¬ 
tinued longer; at least a colour was given for so assertmg. Though 
the supposition that any of the vices either of Kritias or Alkibiades 
were encouraged, or even tolerated, by Sokrates, can have arisen 
in none but prejudiced or ill-informed minds, yet it is certain 
that such a supposition was entertained, and that it placed him 
before the public in an altered position after the enormities of the 
Thirty. Anytus, incensed with him already on the subject of his 
son, would be doubly incensed against him as the reputed tutor 
of Kritias. 

Of Meletus, the primary, though not the most important, 
Enmity of accuser, we know only that he was a poet ; of Lykon, 
rod rhetors that was a rhetor. Both these classes had been 
to Sokrates. alienated by the cross-examining dialectics to which 
many of their number had been exposed by Sokratls. They were 
the last men to bear such an exposure with patience ; while their 
enmity, taken as a class rarely unanimous, was truly formidable 
when it bore upon any single individual. 

We know nothing of the speeches of either of the accusers 
Indictment before the Dikastery, except what can be picked out 
of tEB inds fr° m the remarks in Xenophon and the defence of 
effect B ofthe ^to. 1 Of the three counts of the indictment, the 
“ Clouds" second was the easiest for them to support, on plausible 
phaiSsin grounds. That Sokrates was a religious innovator 
prejudice wou ^ he considered as proved by the peculiar divine 
against sign of which he was wont to speak freely and publicly, 

Sukrates and which visited no one except himself. Accordingly, 
in the “ Platonic Defence/’ he never really replies to the second 
charge. He questions Mcletus before the Dikastery, and the 
latter is represented as answering, that he meant to accuse 
Sokrates of not believing in the gods at all ; 2 to which imputed 


1 The Sophist Polykratos, a few 
years after the death of Sokrates, 
okose the accusation against him as 
a theme for composing au harangue, 
which Quintilian appears to have pe¬ 
rused, accepting it astherealdiscouise 
pronounced in court by one of the 
accusers. It is plain from Isokrates, 


however, that the harangue was only 
a rhetorical exercise, and, in his judg¬ 
ment, not a good one. See Quintilian, 
L 0 li 17, 4; ill l, u ; and Isokratfis, 
Busins, s 4. The Argument prefixed 
to this last oration is full of errors. 

a Plato, Apologia Sokratis, c. 14 , p. 
26 C. r 
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disbelief Sokrates answers with an emphatic negative. In support 
of the first count, however—the charge of general disbelief in the 
gods recognized by the city—nothing in his conduct could be 
cited ; for he was exact in his legal worship like other citizens— 
and even more than others, if Xenoph6n is correct. 1 But it would 
appear that the old calumnies of the Aristophanic “ Clouds” were 
revived, and that the effect of that witty drama, together with 
similar efforts of Eupolis and others, perhaps hardly less witty, 
was still enduring—a striking proof that these comedians were no 
impotent libellers. SokratSs manifests greater apprehension of 
the effect of the ancient impressions than of the speeches which 
had been just delivered against him. But these latter speeches 
would of course tell, by refreshing the sentiments of the past, and 
reviving the Aristophanic picture of Sokrates as a speculator on 
physics as well as a rhetorical teacher for pleading, making the 
worse appear the better reason. 2 Sokrates in the “Platonic 
Defence” appeals to the number of persons who had listened to 
his conversation, whether any of them had ever heard him say 
one word on the subject of physical studies ; 3 while Xenophdn 
goes farther, and represents him as having positively discoun¬ 
tenanced them, on the ground of impiety. 4 

As there were three distinct accusers to speak against Sokrates, 
so we may reasonably suppose that they would concert Accnsation 
beforehand on what topics each should insist—MelStus of corrup- 
undertaking that which related to religion, while teaching 
Anytus and Lykon would dwell on the political 
grounds of attack. In the “Platonic Apology, 55 Sokrates political 
comments emphatically on the allegations of MelStus, S T0UI1<is * 
questions him publicly before the Dikasts, and criticises his replies. 
He makes little allusion to Anytus, or to anything except what is 
formally embodied in the indictment; and treats the last count, 
the charge of corrupting youth, in connexion with the first, as if 
the corruption alleged consisted in irreligious teaching. But 
Xenophdn intimates that the accusers, in enforcing this allegation 
of pernicious teaching, went into other matters quite distinct 
from the religious tenets of Sokrates, and denounced him as having 
taught them lawlessness and disrespect, as well towards their 

1 Xen. Mem i. 2, 64 ; i. 8, L 3 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 3, p. 19 C. 

2 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 3, p. 19 B. 4 Xen. Mem i. 1,13. 
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parents as towards their country. We find mention made in 
Xenophdn of accusatory grounds similar to those in the “ Clouds ” 
—similar also to those which modern authors usually advance 
against the Sophists. 

Sokrates (said Anytus and the other accusers) taught young 
men to despise the existing political constitution, by remarking 
that the Athenian practice of naming Archons by lot was silly, 
and that no man of sense would ever choose in this way a pilot or 
a carpenter—though the mischief there arising from bad qualifi¬ 
cation was far less than in the case of the Archons. 1 Such teach¬ 
ing (it was urged) destroyed in the minds of the hearers respect 
for the laws and constitution, and rendered them violent and 
licentious. As examples of the way in which it had worked, his 
two pupils, Kritias and Alkibiadfrs, might be cited, both formed 
in his school: one, the most violent and rapacious of the Thirty 
recent oligarchs ,■ the other, a disgrace to the democracy by his 
outrageous insolence and licentiousness; 2 both of them authors 
of ruinous mischief to the city. 

Moreover, the youth learnt from him conceit of their own 
superior wisdom, and the habit of insulting their fathers as well 
as of slighting their other kinsmen. Sokrates told them (it was 
urged) that even their fathers, in case of madness, might be law- 
fully put under restraint, and that when a man needed service, 
those whom he had to look to were not his kinsmen as such, but 
the persons best qualified to render it: thus, it" he was sick, he 
must consult a surgeon—if involved in a lawsuit, those who were 
most conversant with such a situation. Between friends also, 
mere good feeling and affection were of little use : the important 
circumstance was, that they should acquire the capacity of 
rendering mutual service to each other. No one was worthy of 
esteem except the man who knew what was proper to be done, 
and could explain it to others : which meant (urged the accuser) 
that Sokrates was not only the wisest of men, but the only person 
capable of making his pupils wise; other advisers being worth¬ 
less compared with him. 3 

He was in the habit too (the accusation proceeded) of citing the 
worst passages out of distinguished poets, and of perverting them 
to the mischievous purpose of spoiling the dispositions of youth, 

i Xen Mem. i 2, 9. 2 Xen. Mem. i. 2,12. 3 Xen Mem. i 2, 49-53. 
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planting in them criminal and despotic tendencies. Thus he 
quoted a line of Hesiod—“No work is disgraceful; PBrvBIS i oa 
but indolence is disgraceful” : explaining it to mean, of^thejaoets 
that a man might without scruple do any sort of work, gainst 
base or unjust as it might be, for the sake of profit. him * 

Next, Sokrates was particularly fond of quoting those lines of 
Homer (in the second book of the Iliad) wherein Odysseus is 
described as bringing back the Greeks, who had just dispersed 
from the public agora, in compliance with the exhortation of 
Agamemnfin, and were hastening to their ships. Odysseus 
caresses and flatteis the chiefs, while he chides and even strikes 
the common men ; though both were doing the same thing, and 
guilty of the same fault—if fault it was, to obey what the com¬ 
mander-in-chief had himself just suggested. Sokrates interpreted 
this passage (the accuser affirmed) as if Homer praised the appli¬ 
cation of stripes to poor men and the common people. 1 

N othing could be easier than for an accuser to find matter for 
inculpation of Sokrates, by partial citations from his 
continual discourses, given without the context or xenopiisn 
explanations which had accompanied them —by bold 
invention, where even this partial basis was wanting 
—sometimes also by taking up real error, since no man who is 
continually talking, especially extempore, can always talk cor¬ 
rectly. Few teachers would escape, if penal sentences were per¬ 
mitted to tell against them, founded upon evidence such as this. 
Xenophon, in noticing the imputations, comments upon them all, 
denies some, and explains others. As to the passages out of 
Hesiod and Homer, he affirms that Sokrates drew from them 
inferences quite contrary to those alleged; 3 which latter seem 
indeed altogether unreasonable, invented to call forth the deep- 
seated democratical sentiment of the Athenians, after the accuser 
had laid his preliminary ground by connecting Sokrates with 
Kritias and AlkibiadSs. That Sokrates improperly depreciated 
either filial duty or the domestic affections is in like manner 
highly improbable. We may much more reasonably believe the 
assertion of Xenophon, who represents him to have exhorted the 
hearer “to make himself as wise, and as capable of rendering 
service, as possible; so that, when he wished to acquire esteem 
l Xan. Mem. i. 2, 56—59. 2 Xen. Mem. i. 2, 59. 
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from father or brother or friend, he might not sit still in reliance 
on the simple fact of relationship, but might earn such feeling by 
doing them positive good”. 1 To tell a young man that mere 
good feeling would be totally insufficient, unless he were pre¬ 
pared and competent to carry it into action, is a lesson which 
few parents would wish to discourage. Nor would any generous 
parent make it a crime against the teaching of SokratSs, that it 
rendered his son wiser than himself—which probably it would 
do. To restrict the range of teaching for a young man, because 
it may make him think himself wiser than his father, is only 
one of the thousand shapes in which the pleading of ignorance 
against knowledge was then, and still continues occasionally to 
be, presented. 

Nevertheless it is not to be denied that these attacks of Anytus 
The charges ^ ear U P DI1 ^l^rakle side of the Sokratic general 
touch upon theory of Ethics, according to which virtue was 
tive point' asserted to depend upon knowledge. I have already 
Sokratic remarked that this is true, but not the whole truth; 
Ethical a certain state of the affections and dispositions being 
theu17, not less indispensable, as conditions of virtue, than a 
certain state of the intelligence. An enemy, therefore, bad some 
pretence for making it appear that Sokrates, stating a part of the 
truth as the whole, denied or degraded all that remained. But 
though this would be a criticism not entirely unfounded against 
his general theory, it would not hold against his precepts or 
practical teaching, as we find them in Xenophon ; for these (as I 
have remarked) reach much wider than his general theory, and 
inculcate the cultivation of habits and dispositions not less 
strenuously than the acquisition of knowledge. 

The censures affirmed to have been cast by Sokratls against 
His poll c k°^ ce Archons by lot at Athens are not denied 

ticalstric- by Xenophon. The accuser urged that “by such 
turea - censures Sokrates excited the young men to despise 

the established constitution, and to become lawless and violent 
in their conduct”. 2 This is just the same pretence, of tendency 

1 Xen, Mem. i. 2, 55. «at irapctcaAct elvat irurrevitiV AjtteAfl, a\Aa ireipirat, 
’m/±e\eLir0ai row is tftpovi/JtAtrarov elvat &v av jSovAijrat rtpacrflat, tovtois i0e'At- 
cat uit/)e\i/i£OTaTOV, oirws, lav re virb trar- fios elvat. 

>i>? eav re virb afieA^ov eav Te vn-’aAAov a Xen. Mem. i. 2, 9. rov? rotov- 
tvos £ovAijriit TifiatrPat, ft tj rep oi/eeTof tovs Ao-yovj eiratpetv e^rj rovff ve'ovf 
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to bring the government into hatred and contempt, on which in 
former days prosecutions for public libel were instituted against 
writers in England, and on which they still continued to be 
abundantly instituted in France, under the first President of the 
Republic (1850). There can hardly be a more serious political 
mischief than such confusion of the disapproving critic with a 
conspirator, and such imposition of silence upon dissentient 
minorities. Nor has there ever been any case in which such an 
imputation was more destitute of colour than that of Sokrates, 
who appealed always to men’s reason and very little to their 
feelings—so little, indeed, that modern authors make his coldness 
a matter of charge against him—who never omitted to inculcate 
rigid observance of the law, and set the example of such obser¬ 
vance himself. Whatever may have been his sentiments about 
democracy, he always obeyed the democratical government j 
nor is there any pretence for charging him with participa¬ 
tion in oligarchical schemes. It was the Thirty who for the 
first time in his long life interdicted his teaching altogether, 
and were on the point almost of taking his life, while his 
intimate friend Chserephon was actually in exile with the 
democrats. 1 

Xenophdn lays great emphasis on two points, when defending 
Sokrates against his accusers. First, SokratSs was in his own 
conduct virtuous, self-denying, and strict in obedience to the law. 
Next, he accustomed his hearers to hear nothing except appeals 
to their reason, and impressed on them obedience only to their 
rational convictions. That such a man, with so great a weight of 
presumption in his favour, should be tried and found guilty as a 
corrupter of youth—the most undefined of all imaginable charges 
—is a grave and melancholy fact in the history of mankind. Yet 
when we see upon what light evidence modern authors are 
willing to admit the same charge against the Sophists, we have 
no right to wonder that the Athenians—when addressed, not 
through that calm reason to which Sokrates appealed, but through 
all their antipathies, religious as well as political, public as well 
as private—were exasperated into dealing with him as the type 
and precursor of Kritias and Alkibiades. 

leaTa^pDvetv rrjs KoBeo-Turns 7roA.tTeLaf, 1 Plato, Apol. Sok. C. 5, p. 21 A \ 
iccu iToiclv jSuu'ou*. c 20, p. 3-i E , X.BH. Mem. i 2, 31. 
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After all, the exasperation, and the consequent verdict of 
The verdict Guilty, were not wholly the fault of the Dikasts, nor 

fotautls wholly brought about by his accusers and his nume- 

•was rous private enemies. No such verdict would have 

upoifhim been given unless by what we must call the consent 

partly by and concurrence of Sokrat&s himself. This is one of 

cwiSa? the most important facts of the case, in reference both 

rence. to hi mse if and to the Athenians. 

We learn from his own statement in the “ Platonic Defence/’ 
Small that the verdict of Guilty was only pronounced by a 

majority majority of five or six, amidst a body so numerous as 

he\ma Ch an Athenian Dikastery—probably 557 in total num- 

condemned. jf a con f use d statement in Diogenes Laertius can 
be trusted. Now any one who reads that defence, and considers 
it in conjunction with the circumstances of the case and the 
feelings of the Dikasts, will see that its tenor is such as must 
have turned a much greater number of votes than six against 


him. And we are informed by the distinct testimony of 
Xenophon 2 that Sokrates approached his trial with the feelings 
of one who hardly wished to be acquitted. He took no thought 
whatever for the preparation of his defence; and when his friend 
Hermogenes remonstrated with him on the serious consequences 
of such an omission, he replied, first, that the just and blameless 
life which he was conscious of having passed was the best of all 
preparations for defence; next, that having once begun to 
meditate on what it would he proper for him to say, the divine 
sign had interposed to forbid him from proceeding. He went on 
to say that it was no wonder that the gods should deem it better 
for him to die now than to live longer. He had hitherto lived 
in perfect satisfaction, with a consciousness of progressive moral 


improvement, and with esteem, marked and unabated, from his 


l Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 25, p. 36 A; 
Piog Laert. ii. 44. Diogen&s says 
that he was condemned by 2S1 
jTi\t loctl tuv avoXvovtTuv. If Diogenes 
meant to assert that the verdict was 
found by a majanty of 281 above the 
acquitting votes, this would be contra¬ 
dicted by the “Platonic Apology,” 
which assures us beyond any doubt 
that the majority was not greater than 
five or six, so that the tuiuing of three 
votes would have altered the verdict. 


But as the number 281 seems precise, 
and is not in itself untrustworthy, some 
commentators construe it, though the 
words as they now stand are peiplex- 
ing, as the aggregate of the majority. 
Since the “Platonic Apology” proves 
that it was a majority Df five or six, 
the minority would consequently be 
276, and the total 557. 

2 Xen. Mem iv. 8, 4 seq. He learnt 
the fact from Hermogenfis, who lieai d 
it from SokiatSs himself. 
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fiiends. If his life were prolonged, old age would soon over¬ 
power him ; he would lose in part his sight, his hearing, or his 
intelligence ; and life with such abated efficacy and dignity would 
be intolerable to him. Whereas, if he were condemned now, he 
should be condemned unjustly, which would be a great disgrace 
to his judges, but none to him ; nay, it would even procure for 
him increase of sympathy and admiration, and a more willing 
acknowledgment from every one that he had been both a just 
man and an improving preceptor. 1 

These words, spoken before his trial, intimate a state of belief 
which explains the tenor of the defence, and formed sokratgs 
one essential condition of the final result. They 
proved that SnkratSs not only cared little for being like one ^ 
acquitted, but even thought that the approaching Jlretobe 
trial was marked out by the gods as the term of his acquitted, 
life, and that there were good reasons why he should prefer such 
a consummation as best for himself. Nor is it wonderful that 
he should entertain that opinion, when we recollect the entire 
ascendency within him of strong internal conscience and intelli¬ 
gent reflection, built upon an originally fearless temperament, 
and silencing what Plato 2 calls ‘‘the child within us, who 
trembles before death”—his great love of colloquial influence, 
and incapacity of living without it—his old age, now seventy 
years, rendering it impossible that such influence could much 
longer continue—and the opportunity afforded to him, by now 
towering above ordinary men under the like circumstances, to 
read an impressive lesson, as well as to leave behind him a 
reputation yet more exalted than that which he had hitherto 
acquired. It was in this frame of mind that Sokrates came to 
his trial, and undertook his unpremeditated defence, the sub¬ 
stance of which we now read m the “Platonic Apology”. His 
calculations, alike high-minded and well-balanced, were com¬ 
pletely realized. Had he been acquitted after such a defence, it 
would have been not only a triumph over his personal enemies, 
but would have been a sanction on the part of the people and 
the popular Dikastery to his teaching—which, indeed, had been 

A Xeu. Mem. iv. 8, 9, 10. to lavra ^>o£eiT tovtov otf v 

2 Plato, Phsedon, c. 00, P- 77 E aAV ire£9eiv |u$j SeBievcu. rbv ffavarov, &<nrep 

Icrai? ej/L Tty kclI gv iifilv waty, Sittis ra ra ^op/io\vKei-a. 
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enforced by Anytus 1 in his accusing argument, in reference to 
acquittal generally, even before he heard the defence; whereas 
his condemnation, and the feelings with which he met it, have 
shed double and triple lustre over his whole life and character. 

Prefaced by this exposition of the feelings of SokratSs, the 
Th0 £t Platonic Defence” becomes not merely sublime and 

“Platonic impressive, but also the manifestation of a rational 
A po^gy . an( j consistent purpose. It does indeed include a 
vindication of himself against two out of the three counts of the 
indictment—against the charge of not believing in the recognized 
gods of Athens, and that of corrupting the youth : respecting the 
second of the three, whereby he was charged with religious inno¬ 
vation, he says little or nothing. But it bears no resemblance to 
the speech of one standing on his trial, with the written indict¬ 
ment concluding, “Penalty, Death,” hanging up in open court 
before him. On the contrary, it is an emphatic lesson to the 
hearers, embodied in the frank outpouring of a fearless and self- 
confiding conscience. It is undertaken, from the beginning, 
because the law commands ; with a faint wish, and even not an 
unqualified wish,—but no hope,—that it may succeed. 2 Sokrates 
first replies to the standing antipathies against him without, 
arising from the number of enemies whom his cross-examining 
Elenchus had aroused against him, and from those false reports 
which the Aristophanic “Clouds” had contributed so much to 
ciiculate. In accounting for the rise of these antipathies, he 
impresses upon the Dikasts the divine mission under which he 
was acting, not without considerable doubts whether they will 
believe him to be in earnest, 3 and gives that interesting exposi- 
sion of his intellectual campaign against “the conceit of know¬ 
ledge without the reality,” of which I have already spoken. He 
then goes into the indictment, questions Mel^tus in open court, 
and dissects his answers. Having rebutted the charge of irreligion, 
he reverts again to the imperative mandate of the gods under 

» Apol, Sok. c. 17, p, 29 C. (ttbov /cat airo\oy»T4ov. 

2 Plato, ApoL Syk. c. 2, p. 19 A. 8 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 5, p. 20 D. 
poyXoLf^riv fiev ow ay tovto ovtio yeve- /cal lereoy ue v S6£cd tlo’lv vfitav rraicjeii'— 
aval, eire a fie Lvov koX Vf±lv jeai eftoi, real ei fievroi tore, va<rav iu.lv tt)v akyBeiav 
vXeoyT*. fie noty rat iTrokoyoyfievov- olficLt, epu. Again, c. 28, p. 37 E. eav re yap 
Se ayrb elva.L t /cal ov iriw fie A eyed, ort ri3 deep ei7reideiv tout tori, /cal 

Xa.v9a.vet. oiov eerri. a/ui; fi tovto fiiv Si a tout’ dSvvarov ijinxio-v ayeiv, ov irei- 
cno ottjj t<£» deep tjtikav, t$ 5e vofiy ireL- tretrde fioi uy eipvivevofLevtft. 
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which he is acting, “to spend his life in the search for wisdom 
and in examining himself as well as others w —a mandate which, 
if he were to disobey, he would be then justly amenable to the 
charge of irreligion and he announces to the Dikasts distinctly, 
that even if they were now to acquit him, he neither could nor 
would relax in the course which he had been pursuing . 1 2 He 
considers that the mission imposed upon him is among the 
greatest blessings ever conferred by the gods upon Athens 3 He 
deprecates those murmurs of surprise or displeasure which his 
discourse evidently called foith more than once 4 —though not so 
much on his own account as on that of the Dikasts, who will be 
benefited by hearing him, and who will hurt themselves and 
their city much more than him if they should now pronounce 
condemnation . 5 It was not on his own account that he sought 
to defend himself, but on account of the Athenians, lest they by 
condemning him should sin against the gracious blessing of the 
god : they would not easily find such another if they should put 
him to death . 6 Though his mission had spurred him on to 
indefatigable activity in individual colloquy, yet the divine sign 
had always forbidden him from taking active part in public pro¬ 
ceedings, On the two exceptional occasions when he had stood 
publicly forward—once under the democracy, once under the 
oligarchy—he had shown the same resolution as at present not 
to be deterred by any terrors from that course which he believed 
to be just . 7 Young men were delighted, as well as improved, by 
listening to his cross-examinations. In proof of the charge that 
he had corrupted them, no witnesses had been produced—neither 
any of themselves, who, having been once young when they 
enjoyed his conversation, had since grown elderly, nor any of 
their relatives ; while he on his part could produce abundant 
testimony to the improving effect of his society from the relatives 
of those who had profited by it . 8 

1 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 17, p. 29 A. v/xas olvtovs 

2 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 17, p. SO B s Plato Apol. Sok. c. 18, p. 80 E 

w 3 Plato, Apol. Sok c, 17, p. 30 A, B. froWoi^Seu ryi) inr&p ifxayToy a.TroKoyel- 

OLOjuaL ovSe'v irui vp.iv p .ttfov dya6'ov yeve- trdou toy tls av oiotro, iKK' vrrep v/awi/ 

a0ou i) TTJV c/uLTjv rip deu viHipectav. firj tl efajuapTijTe 7rept ttjv tov 0tov Batrtv 

d Plato, Apol. Sok. C. 18, p. 30 B vpXv 4p.ov Ka.Ta\lrri<l>Ltrd.i±GV 0 i * iav yap ejj.e 

s Plato, Apol. Sok. C 18, p. 30 B. diroKTeCvriTC, ov p^Slujs aKKov tolovtov 
Kal yao, (i? e-yu oIjaaL, ovrjcrecrBe aKOvov- evpijcrere, &C. 

rey —eav 4pe dirotcreivriTe tolovtov ovra 7 Plato. Apol. Sok. c. 20, 21, p 38. 

olov eyio Key w, oi>K ifie fxetgto ^Kdipere rj 9 Plato, Apol. Sok. C. 22. 
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“No man (says he) knows what death is, yet men fear it as if 

„ . they knew well that it was the greatest of all evils. 

Sentiment . ‘ . „ , , x r n • 

of Sokratgs which is just a case ol that worst ot all ignorance— 

about death. ^ conce ft 0 f knowing what you do not really know. 
Por my part this is the exact point on which I differ from most 
other men, if there be any one thing in which I am wiser than 
they: as I know nothing about Hades, so I do not pretend to any 
knowledge; but I do know well that disobedience to a person 
better than myself, either god or man, is both an evil and a, 
shame; nor will I ever embrace evil certain in order to escape 
evil which may for aught I know be a good . 1 Perhaps you may 
feel indignant at the resolute tone of my defence : you may have 
expected that I should do as most others do in less dangerous 
trials than mine—that I should weep, beg, and entreat for my 
life, and bring forward my children and relatives to do the same. 
I have relatives like other men, and three children; but not 
one of them shall appear before you for any such purpose. Not 
from any insolent dispositions on my part, nor any wish to put a 
slight upon you, but because I hold such conduct to be degrading 
to the reputation which I enjoy; for I have a reputation for 
superiority among you, deserved or undeserved as it may be. It 
is a disgrace to Athens when her esteemed men lower themselves, 
as they do but too often, by such mean and cowardly supplica¬ 
tions ; and you Dikasts, instead of being prompted thereby to 
spare them, ought rather to condemn them the more for so dis¬ 
honouring the city . 2 Apart from any reputation of mine, too, I 
should he a guilty man if I sought to bias you by supplications. 
My duty is to instruct and persuade you, if I can ; but you have 
sworn to follow your convictions in judging according to the 
laws, not to make the laws bend to your partiality, and it is 
your duty so to do. Par be it from me to habituate you to 
perjury; far be it from you to contract any such habit. Do not 
therefore require of me proceedings dishonourable in reference to 
myself, as well as criminal and impious in regard to you, espe¬ 
cially at a moment when I am myself rebutting an accusation of 

1 PlatD, Apol. Sok. c. 17, p 29 B ling the same subject in Xenoph Me- 
■Contrast this striking and truly So- mor. i. 4, 7. 

kratic sentiment about the fear of a Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 23, pp. 34, 35. 
death with the commonplace way in I translate the substance and not the 
which Soki at£s is represented as hand- w ords. 
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impiety advanced by Meletus. I leave to you and to the god to 
decide as may turn out best both for me and for you.” 1 

No one who reads the “Platonic Apology” of Sokrates will ever 
wish that he had made any other defence. But Effect of 
it is the speech of one who deliberately foregoes the 5jf O n 0 the CB 
immediate purpose of a defence—persuasion of his Dikasts. 
judges; who speaks for posterity without regard to his own 
life— t£ sol& posteritatis curd, et abruptis vitse blandimentis ”. 2 
The effect produced upon the Dikasts was such as Sokrates 
anticipated beforehand, and heard afterwards without suipnse 
as without discomposure, in the verdict of guilty. His only 
surprise was at the extreme smallness of the majority whereby 
that verdict was passed. 3 And this is the true matter for as¬ 
tonishment. Never before had the Athenian Dikasts heard such 
a speech addressed to them. While all of them doubtless knew 
Sokrates as a very able and very eccentric man, respecting his 
purposes and character they would differ; some regarding him 
with unqualified hostility, a few others with respectful admira¬ 
tion, and a still larger number with simple admiration for ability, 
without any decisive sentiment either of antipathy or esteem 
But by all these three categories, hardly excepting even his ad¬ 
mirers, the speech would be felt to carry one sting which never 
misses its way to the angry feelings ot the judicial bosom, whether 
the judges in session be one or a few or many, the sting of “affront 
to the court”. The Athenian Dikasts were' always accustomed 
to be addressed with deference, often with subservience: they now 
heard themselves lectured by a philosopher who stood before them 
like a fearless and invulnerable superior beyond their power, 
though awaiting their verdict; one who laid claim to a divine 
mission, which probably many of them believed to be an im¬ 
posture, and who declared himself the inspired uprooter of 
“ conceit of knowledge without the reality,” which purpose mauy 


1 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 24, p. 35. 

2 These are the striking ■words of 
Tacitus (Hist. ii. 54) respecting the last 
hours of the Emperor Otho, after his 
suicide had been fully resolved upon, 
hut before it had been consummated: 
an interval spent in the most careful 
and provident arrangements for the 

security and welfare of those around 


him—“ipsum viventem quidem relic- 
tum, sed sola postBritatis eura, et 
abruptis vitse blandimentis ”. 

3 Plato, Apol. Sok c. 25, p. 36 A. 

ov/c dvikirLorov p.oi yeyove to yeyopos 
touto, a\Xa irokv p.&AAoi' 9*vplo£q» eKare- 
poiv Ttav tf/rj<ftuiv tov yeyovora dpiBixov. ou 
yap cS/xtjv eywye ourw Trap' okiyov StreffB at,. 
otAAa 7rapa 7ro\v, &C. 
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would not understand and some would not like. To many his 
demeanour would appear to betray an insolence not without 
analogy to Alkibiades or Kritias, with whom his accuser had 
compared him. I have already remarked, in reference to his 
trial, that considering the number of personal enemies whom he 
made, the wonder is, not that he was tried at all, but that he was 
not tried until so late m his life: I now remark, in reference to 
the verdict, that, considering his speech before the Dikastery, we 
•cannot be surprised that he was found guilty, but only that such 
verdict passed by so small a majority as five or six. 1 

That the condemnation of Sokrates was brought on distinctly 


Ass arti on of 
Xenoph&n 
that Bo- 
kratSs 
might have 
been ac¬ 
quitted if 
he had 
chosen it. , 


by the tone and tenor of his defence is the express 
testimony of XenophSn. “ Other persons on trial (he 
says) defended themselves in such manner as to con¬ 
ciliate the favour of the Dikasts, or flatter or entreat 
them contrary to the laws, and thus obtained acquittal. 
But Sokratls would resort to nothing of this customary 


practice of the Dikastery contrary to the laws. Though he might 
easily have been let off by the Dikasts , if he would have done anything 


of the kind even moderately , he preferred rather to adhere to the 
laws and die, than to save his life by violating them.” 2 Now no 


i Respecting the death of SokratSs, 
M. Cousin observes as follows (in his 
-translation of Plato, tom. i. p. 58, pre¬ 
face to the Apology of SokratSs) 

“Dya plus : onvoitqu’ila reconnu 
la ndcessit6 de sa mort. II dit ex 

f rassSment qu’il ne servirait k nen de 
absoudre, pares qu’il est d6cidd k 
m^riter de nouveau l’accusation main- 
tenant portde contre lui: que l’exil 
m§me ne peut le sau\er, ses principes 
qu’il n’abandonnera jamais, et sa mis¬ 
sion, qu’il poursuivra partout, devant 
le mettre toujours et partout dans la 
situation oh il est- qu’enfin, il est 
inutile de reculer devant la n6cessit6, 
qu’il faut que sa destinee s’accomplisse, 
et que sa mort est venue. So crate 
avait raison: sa mort Stait forc.*e, et 
le r£sult&t inevitable de la lutte qu’il 
avait engagee contre le dogmatismB 
religieux et la fausse sagesse de son 
temps, C’est 1‘esprit de ce temps, et 
non pas Anytus, ni l’Ardopage, qui a 
mis en cause et condamna So crate. 
Anytus, il faut le dire, 6toit un citoyen 
recommandable: l’Ardopage, un tri¬ 
bunal equitable et moddrfe: et, s’ilfal- 


loit s'itonnvr de gudque chose, ce seroit 
que Socrate ait 4tS aecusi si tard, et qu’il 
n’ait pas 6U ctmdamni d une plus jorte 
meyonte ” 

[It is proper to remark that Sokratfis 
was tried before the Dikastery, not 
before the Areopagus.] 

I am happy also to add, to the same 
effect, the judgment of another estim¬ 
able authority, Professor Maurice, in 
his recent work, Moral and Meta¬ 
physical Philosophy (Part i Ancient 
Philosophy, chap. vi. div. ii. sect 2, 
15):- 

“How can such a man as Sokrattis, 
it has been often asked, have been com¬ 
pelled to drink hemlock? Must not 
the restored democracy of Athens have 
been woise, and more intolerant, than 
any power which ever existed on earth ? 
Mr Grote answers, we think, most 
reasonably, that the wonder is how 
such a man should have been suffered 
to go on teaching for so long. No 
state, he adds, ever showed so much 
tolerance for differences of opinion as 
Athens.” 

® Xenoph. Mem. iv. 4, 4. 
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one in Athens except Sokrates, probably, would have construed 
the laws as requiring the tone of oration which he adopted ; nor 
would he himself have so construed them if he had been twenty 
years younger, with less of acquired dignity and more years of 
possible usefulness open before him. Without debasing himself 
by unbecoming flattery or supplication, he would have avoided 
lecturing them as a master and superior, 1 or ostentatiously 
asserting a divine mission for purposes which they would hardly 
understand, or an independence of their verdict which they 
might construe as defiance. The rhetor Lysias is said to have 
sent to him a composed speech for his defence, which he declined 
to use, not thinking it suitable to his dignity. But such a man 
as Lysias would hardly compose what would lower the dignity 
even of the loftiest client—though he would look to the result 
also ; nor is there any doubt that if Sokrates had pronounced it, 
or even a much less able speech, if inoffensive, he would have 
been acquitted. Quintilian 2 indeed expresses his satisfaction 
that Sokrates maintained that towering dignity which brought 
out the rarest and most exalted of his attributes, but which at 
the same time renounced all chance of acquittal. Few persons 
will dissent from this criticism; hut when we look at the sen¬ 
tence, as we ought m fairness to do, from the point of view ol 
the Dikasts, justice will compel us to admit that Sokrates deli¬ 
berately brought it upon himself. 

If the verdict of guilty was thus brought upon Sokrates by his 
own consent and co-operation, much more may the sen- 
same remark he made respecting the capital sentence tence—how 
which followed it. In Athenian procedure, the Athenian 
penalty inflicted was determined by a separate vote Procedure. 
of the Dikasts, taken after the verdict of guilty. The accuser 
having named the penalty which he thought suitable, the accused 
party, on his side, named some lighter penalty upon himself; 

ouSev Yi94\yi<re rtav eluiQSTtav iv -ng fiLKa- cum”. So EpiktStus also remarked, 
orrjpttp irapaTov? vojuldu? Trotrytraf a\\a. in reference to the defence of SokratSs 
feSitiis Slv dfaBels iiTrb rutv fiLKatrrSii/, ei —“By all means abstain from suppli¬ 
ed! tierp tuy tl totjtuv evoL7]<Te, TTpoeiKero cation for mercy; hut do not put it 
piiWov rot; vo/uols Gfiplivwv xitoBaveiv, ij specially forward that you will abstain, 
Trapavofxtav £yv. unless you intend, like SokratGs, pur- 

i Cicero (de Orat. i. 64, 231)—“So- posely to provoke the judges " CArrian, 
crates ita in judicio capitis pro se ipse Epiktet Diss. li. 2,18). 
dixit, ut non supplcx aut reus, sed a Quintilian, Inst. Or. ii. 15, 30; 
magi&ter aut dominus videi stur essejudi- si. 1, 10 1 Diog. Liert. ii. 40. 
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and between these two the Dikasts were called on to make tlxeir 
option—no third proposition being admissible. The prudence of 
an accused party always induced him to propose, even against 
himself, some measure of punishment which the Dikasts might 
be satisfied to accept, in preference to the heavier sentence 
invoked by his antagonist. 

Now Meletus, in his indictment and speech against Sokrates, 
had called for the infliction of capital punishment. It 
js°caUed was for Sokrates to make his own counter-proposition; 

propose and the very small majority by which the verdict had 

some been pronounced afforded sufficient proof that the 

penalty" Dikasts were noway inclined to sanction the extreme 

i^eii— penalty against him. They doubtless anticipated,. 

Ms be- according to the uniform practice before the Athenian 

a ' courts of justice, that he would suggest some lesser 

penalty—fine, imprisonment, exile, disfranchisement, &c. And 
had he done this purely and simply, there can be little doubt 
that the proposition would have passed. But the language of 
Sokrates, after the verdict, was in a strain yet higher than before 
it; and his resolution to adhere to his own point of view, disdaining 
the smallest abatement or concession, only the more emphatically 
pronounced. “What counter-proposition shall I make to you 
(he said) as a substitute for the penalty of Meletus ? Shall I 
name to you the treatment which I think I deserve at your 
hands 1 In that case, my proposition would be that I should be 
rewarded with a subsistence at the public expense in the Pry- 
taneum; for that is what I really deserve as a public benefactor 
—one who has neglected all thought of his own affairs and 
embraced voluntary poverty, in order to devote himself to your 
best interests, and to admonish you individually on the serious 
necessity of mental and moral improvement. Assuredly I cannot 
admit that I have deserved from you any evil whatever ; nor 
would it be reasonable in me to propose exile or imprisonment— 
which I know to be certain and considerable evils—in place of 
death, which may, perhaps, be not an evil, but a good. I might, 
indeed, propose to you a pecuniary fine ; for the payment of that 
would be no evil. But I am poor, and have no money : all that 
I could muster might, perhaps, amount to a mina; and I, there¬ 
fore, propose to you a fine of one mina, as punishment on'myself^ 
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Plato, and my other friends near me, desire me to increase this 
sum to thirty minse, and they engage to pay it for me. A fine 
of thirty minse, therefore, is the counter-penalty which I submit 
for your judgment ” 1 

Subsistence in the Prytaneuin, at the public expense, was one 
of the greatest li onorary distinctions which the citizens 
of Athens ever conferred —* an emphatic token of tJrPof™ 
public gratitude. That Sokrates, therefore, should th^&Sts 
proclaim himself worthy of such an honour, and talk against lnm 
of assessing it upon himself in lieu of a punishment, quencB of 
before the very Dikasts who had just passed against havjj^. 
him a verdict of guilty, would be received by them as 
nothing less than a deliberate insult—a defiance of judicial 
authority, which it was their duty to prove, to an opinionated 
and haughty citizen, that he could not commit with impunity. 
The persons who heard his language with the greatest distress 
were, doubtless, Plato, Krito, and his other friends around him, 
who, though sympathizing with him fully, knew well that he 
was assuring the success of the proposition of Meletus, 2 and would 
regret that he should thus throw away his life by what they 
would think an ill-placed and unnecessary self-exaltation. Had 
he proposed, with little or no preface, the substitute-fine of thirty 
minse with which this part of his speech concluded, there is every 
reason for believing that the majority of Dikasts would have 
voted for it. 

The sentence of death passed against him, by what majority 
we do not know. But Sokrates neither altered his 
tone, nor manifested any regret for the language by death— 
which he had himself seconded the purpose of his resolute 

A J- Rfl 11 STRTlfifl 

accusers. On the contrary, he told the Dikasts, in a of sokratsa 
short address prior to his departure for the prison, convictions, 
that he was satisfied both with his own conduct and 
with the result. The divine sign (he said) which was wont to 
restrain him, often on very small occasions, both in deeds and in 
wujds, had never manifested itself once to him throughout the 
whole day, neither when he came thither at first, nor at any one 

1 Plato, Apologia Snkratis, c. 26, 27, from the emphatic language of the 
28, pp. 37, 88. I give, aa well as I can, original. 

the substantive propositions, apart 2 See Plato, Krito, c. 5, p. 45 B. 

7—11 
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point throughout his whole discourse. The tacit acquiescence of 
this infallible monitor satisfied him not only that he had spoken 
rightly, but that the sentence passed was in reality no evil to 
him; that to die now was the best thing which could befall him. 1 
Either death was tantamount to a sound, perpetual, and dreamless 
sleep—which in his judgment would be no loss, but rather a gain, 
compared with the present life; or else, if the common mythes were 
true, death would transfer him to a second life in Hades, where he 
wouldfind alltheheroes of theTrojanWar,and of tliepast generally 
—so as to pursue, in conjunction with them, the business of mutual 
cross-examination, and debate on ethical progress and perfection. 2 

There can be no doubt that the sentence really appeared to 
SokratSs in this point of view, and to his friends also, 
of SofcatJs a ^ ter eveIxt had happened—though, doubtless, not 

with the at the time when they were about to lose him. He 
on delibe- took his line of defence advisedly, and with full 
Won. C ° nV1C " knowledge of the result. It supplied him with the 
fittest of all opportunities for manifesting, in an 
impressive manner, both his personal ascendency over human 
fears and weakness, and the dignity of what he believed to be his 
divine mission. It took him away in his full grandeur and glory, 
like the setting of the tropical sun, at a moment when senile 
decay might be looked upon as close at hand. He calculated 
that his defence and bearing on the trial would be the most 
emphatic lesson which he could possibly read to the youth of 
Athens; more emphatic, probably, than the sum-total of those 
lessons which his remaining life might suffice to give, if he shaped 
his defence otherwise. This anticipation of the effect of the 
concluding scene of his life, setting the seal on all his prior 
discourses, manifests itself in portions of his concluding words 
to the Dikasts, wherein he tells them that they will not, by 
putting him to death, rid themselves of the importunity of the 
cross-examining Elenchus; that numbers of young men, more 
restless and obtrusive than he, already carried within them that 
impulse, which they would now proceed to apply—his superiority 
having hitherto kept them back. 3 It was thus the persuasion of 
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Sokrates that his removal would he the signal for numerous 
apostles putting forth with increased energy that process of 
interrogatory test and spur to which he had devoted his life, and 
which, doubtless, was to him far dearer and more sacred than his 
life. Nothing could be more effective than his lofty bearing 
on his trial for inflaming the enthusiasm of young men thus 
predisposed ; and the loss of life was to him compensated 
by the missionary successors whom he calculated on leaving 
behind. 

Under ordinary circumstances, Sokrates would have drunk the 
cup of hemlock in the prison on the day after his trial. Sokrat g s in 
But it so happened that the day of his sentence was prison for 
immediately after that on which the sacred ship Refuses 
started on its yearly ceremonial pilgrimage from 
Athens to Delos for the festival of Apollo. Until of escape— 
the return of this vessel to Athens, it was accounted Jeatrhl 6110 
unholy to put any person to death hy public authority. 

Accordingly, Sokrates remained in prison—and, we are pained 
to read, actually with chains on his legs—during the interval that 
this ship was absent, thirty days altogether. His friends and 
companions had free access to him, passing nearly all their time 
with him in the prison; and Krito had even arranged a scheme 
for procuring his escape, by a bribe to the gaoler. This scheme 
was only prevented from taking effect hy the decided refusal of 
SokratSs to become a party in any breach of the law 1 —a resolu¬ 
tion which we should expect as a matter of course, after the line 
which he had taken in his defence. His days were spent in the 
prison in discourse respecting ethical and human subjects, which 
had formed the charm and occupation of his previous life : it is 
to the last of these days that his conversation with Simmias, 
Kebes, and Phsedon, on the immortality of the soul, is referred 
in the Platonic Dialogue called C£ Phsedon”. Of that conversation 
the main topics and doctrines are Platonic rather than Sokratic. 
But the picture which the dialogue presents oi the temper and 
state of mind of Sokrates, during the last hours of his life, is-one 
of immortal beauty and interest, exhibiting his serene and even 
playful equanimity, amidst the uncontrollable emotions of his 
surrounding friends—the genuine unforced persuasion, governing 
i Plato, Krito, o. 2, 8 teg- 
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both his words and his acts, of what he had pronounced before 
the Dikasts, that the sentence of death was no calamity to him 1 — 
and the unabated maintenance of that earnest interest in the 
improvement of man and society, which had for so many years 
formed both his paramount motive and his active occupation. 
The details of the last scene are given with minute fidelity, even 
down to the moment of his dissolution ; and it is consoling to 
remark that the cup of hemlock (the means employed for execu¬ 
tions by public order at Athens) produced its effect by steps far 
more exempt from suffering than any natural death which was 
likely to befall him. Those who have read what has been 
observed above respecting the strong religious persuasions of 
SokratSs will not he surprised to hear that his last words, 
addressed to Krito immediately before he passed into a state of 
insensibility, were—“Krito, we owe a cock to iEsculapius: 
discharge the debt, and by no means omit it”. 2 

Thus perished the “pnrens philosophise the first of Ethical 
originality philosophers—a man who opened to science both new 
of SokratSs. matter, alike copious and valuable, and a new 
method, memorable not less for its originality and efficacy than 
for the profound philosophical basis on which it rests. Though 
Greece produced great poets, orators, speculative philosophers, 
historians, &c., yet other countries, having the benefit of Grecian 
literature to begin with, have nearly equalled her in all these 
lines, and surpassed her in some. Eut where are we to look for 
a parallel to Sokrat^s, either in or out of the Grecian world ? 
The cross-examining Elenchus, which he not only first struck 
out, hut wielded with such matchless effect and to such noble 
purposes, has been mute ever since his last conversation in the 
prison; for even his great successor Plato was a writer and 
lecturer, not a colloquial dialectician. No man has ever been 
found strong enough to bend his bow; much less sure enough to 
use it as he did. His life remains as the only evidence, hut a 
very satisfactory evidence, how much can he done by this sort of 
intelligent interrogation—how powerful is the interest which it 
can be made to inspire—how energetic the stimulus which it can 
apply in awakening dormant reason and generating new mental 
power. 

1 Plato, Phsedon, c. 77, p. 84 E. 


fl Plato, Phffldon, c. 155, p. 118 A. 
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It "Las been often, customary to exhibit Sokrates as a moral 
preacher, in which character probably he has acquired ^ 
to himself the general reverence attached to his name. 0 f SokratbT 
This is indeed a true attribute, but not the character- prea^ 1 ^ 1 
istic or salient attribute, nor that by which he perma- and as a 
nently worked on mankind. On the other hand, theffirat" 
Arkesilaus, and the New Academy, 1 a century and 
more afterwards, thought that they were following second ^ 
the example of Sokrates (and Cicero seems to have 
thought so too) when they reasoned against everything—and 
when they laid it down as a system, that against every affirmative 
position, an equal force of negative argument might be brought 
up as counterpoise. Now this view of Sokrates is, in my judg¬ 
ment, not merely partial, but incorrect. He entertained no such 
systematic distrust of the powers of the mind to attain certainty. 
He laid down a clear (though erroneous) line of distinction 
between the knowable and the unknowable. About physics, he 
was more than a sceptic—he thought that man could know 
nothing ; the gods did not intend that man should acquire any 
such information, and therefore managed matters in such a wa j 
as to be beyond hi 3 ken, for all except the simplest phenomena 
of daily wants ; moreover, not only man could not acquire such 


1 Cicero, Academ. Post. i. 12, 44. 
“ Cuui Zenoue Arcesilaa sibi omne 
ceitamen instituit, non pertinacia aut 
studio vincendi (ut mihi quidem vide- 
tur), sed earum rerum obscuritate, 

3 use ad confessionem ignorationis ad- 
uxerant Sociatem, et jam ante So- 
cratem, Democntum, Anaxagoram, 
Empedoclem, omnea pene veteres; qui 
nihil cognosci, nihil percipi, nihil sciri 
poase dixerunt . . . Itaque Arcesilaa 
negabat, ease quiiquam, quod scin 
posset, ne illud quidem ipsum, quod 
Rn crates sibi rehquisset: sic omnia 
latere in occulto.” Compare Academ. 
Prior, ii. 23, 74 : da Nat Beor. i. 5,11. 

In another passage (Academ. Post, 
j. 4,17) Cicero speaks (or rather intro¬ 
duces Varro as speaking) rather con¬ 
fuse dly. He talks of ‘ ‘ illam S o craticam 
dubitationem de omnibus rebus, et 
nulld affirmations adlnbiM, consue- 
tudinem disserendi”; but a few lines 
before, he had said what implies that 
men might (in the opinion of Sokrates) 
come to learn and know what belonged 
to human conduct and human duties. 


Again (in Tusc. Disp. i. 4, S), he 
admits that Sokrates had a positive 
ulterior purpose in Ills negative ques¬ 
tioning—“ vetus et Socratica ratio con¬ 
tra alterius opinionem disserendi: nara 
ita facilhme, quid ven simillimum 
esset, inveniri posse Sociates arbi- 
trabatur ”. 

TennBmann (Gesch. der Philos, ii. 
5, voL ii. pp. 169—175) seeks to make 
out considerable analogy between So- 
kratls and Pyrrho. But it seems to 
me that the analogy only goes thus far 
—that both agreed in repudiating all 
speculations not ethical (see the verses 
of Timon upon Pyrrho, Diog. Laert ix. 
65) Butin regard to Ethics, the two 
differed materially. Sokiat&s main¬ 
tained that Ethics was a matter of 
science, and the proper subject of 
study. Pyrrho, on the other hand, 
seems to have thought that speculation 
was just as useless, and science just 
as unattainable, upon Ethics as upon 
Physics; that nothing was to be at¬ 
tended to except feelings, and nothing 
cultivated except good dispositions. 
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information, but ought not to labour alter it. But respecting tlie 
topics which concern man and society, the views ol Sokrates were 
completely the reverse. This was the field which the gods had 
expressly assigned, not merely to human practice, but to human 
study and acquisition of knowledge—a field wherein, with that 
view, they managed phenomena on principles of constant and 
observable sequence, so that eveiy man who took the requisite 
pains might know them. Nay, SokratSs went a step farther— 
and this forward step is the fundamental conviction upon which 
all his missionary impulse hinges. He thought that every man 
not only might know these things, hut ought to know them ; 
that he could not possibly act well unless lie did know them ; 
and: that it was his imperious duty to learn them as he would 
learn a profession ; otherwise he was nothing better than a slave, 
unfit to be trusted as a free and accountable being. Sokrates felt 
persuaded that no man could behave as a just, temperate, coura¬ 
geous, pious, patriotic agent, unless he taught himself to know 
correctly what justice, temperance, courage, piety, patriotism, 
&c., really were. He was possessed with tke truly Baconian 
idea, that the power of steady moral action depended upon, 
and was limited by, the rational comprehension of moral ends 
and means. But when he looked at the minds around him, he 
perceived that few or none either had any such comprehension, 
or had ever studied to acquire it, yet at the same time every 
man felt persuaded that he did possess it, and acted confidently 
upon such persuasion. Here then Sokrat§s found that the first 
outwork for him to surmount was that universal <l conceit of 
knowledge without the reality,” against which he declares such 
emphatic war; and against which, also, though under another 
form of words and in reference to other subjects. Bacon declares 
war not less emphatically, two thousand years afterwards— 
“Opinio copise inter causas inopise est”, Sokiat^s found that 
those notions respecting human and social affairs, on which each 
man relied and acted, were nothing but spontaneous products of 
the <£ intellects sibi permissus,”—of the intellect left to itself, 
either without any guidance, or with only the blind guidance of 
sympathies, antipathies, authority, or silent assimilation. They 
were products got together (to use Bacon’s language) “frommuch 
faith and much chance, and from the primitive suggestions of 
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boyhood,” not merely without care or study, but without even 
consciousness of the process, and without any subsequent revision. 
Upon this basis the Sophists, or proiessed teachers for active life, 
sought to erect a superstructure of- virtue and ability ; but to 
Sokrates such an attempt appeared hopeless and contradictory— 
not less impracticable than Bacon in his time pronounced it to 
be, to carry up the tree of science into majesty and fruit-bearing, 
without first clearing away those fundamental vices which lay 
unmolested and in poisonous influence round its root. Sokrates 
went to work in the Baconian manner and spirit; bringing his 
cross-examining process to bear, as the first condition to all 
further improvement, upon these rude, self-begotten, incoherent 
generalizations, which passed in men’s minds for competent anrl 
directing knowledge. But he, not less than Bacon, performs this 
analysis, not with a view to finality in the negative, but as the 
first stage towards an ulterior profit—as the preliminary purifica¬ 
tion indispensable to future positive result. In the physical 
sciences, to which Bacon’s attention was chiefly turned, no such 
result could be obtained without improved experimental research, 
bringing to light facts new and yet unknown ; but on those 
topics which Sokrates discussed, the elementary data of the 
inquiry were all within the hearer’s experience, requiring only to 
be pressed upon his notice, affirmatively, as well as negatively, 
together with the appropriate ethical and political end ; in such 
manner as to stimulate within him the rational effort requisite for 
combining them anew upon consistent principles. 

If then the philosophers of the New Academy considered 
Sokrates either as a sceptic or as a partisan of syste- sokrat&s, 
matic negation, they misinterpreted his character, and 
mistook the first stage of his process—that which ms end— 
Plato, Bacon, and Herschel call the purification of only in his 
the^mtellect—for the ultimate goaL The Elenchus, means - 
as Sokrates used it, was animated by the truest spirit of positive 
science, and formed an indispensable precursor to its attainment. 1 

There are two points, and two points only, in topics concern¬ 
ing man and society, with regard to which Sokrates is a sceptic 
—or rather, which he denies, and on the negation of which his 

1 Plato, Apol. tiok. C. 7, p. 11 A. fie! Sij vpiv -njv e/uV wAanjv e7riBflI£<u, 
alcr7rep tt6vovs ttovovvtos, &C. 
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whole method and purposes turn. He denies, first, that men 

Two oint C£L11 k noW ^ at 011 ^hey ^ ave bestowed no con- 

on which scious effort, no deliberate pains, no systematic study, 
system^ k in learning. He denies, next, that men can practise 
facaiiy w hat they do not know; 1 2 that they can be just, or 
negative. temperate, or virtuous generally, without knowing 
what justice, or temperance, or virtue is. To imprint upon the 
minds of his hearers his own negative conviction, on these two 
points, is indeed his first object, and the primary purpose of liis 
multiform dialectical manoeuvring. But though negative in his 
means, SokratSs is strictly positive in his ends : his attack is 
undertaken only with distinct view to a positive result; in order 
to shame them out of the illusion of knowledge, and to spur them 
on and arm them for the acquisition of real, assured, comprehen¬ 
sive, self-explanatory, knowledge—as the condition and guarantee 
of virtuous practice. SokratSs was indeed the reverse of a 
sceptic: no man ever looked upon life with a more positive and 
practical eye: no man ever pursued his mark with a clearer 
perception of the road which he was travelling : no man ever 
combined, in like manner, the absorbing enthusiasm of a 
missionary • with the acuteness, the originality, the inventive 
resource, and the generalizing comprehension of a philosopher. 

His method yet survives, as far as such method can survive, in 
Method of some °* tlle dialogues of Plato. It is a process of 
ofuSversai eternal vallle anti universal application. That 
application purification of the intellect, which Bacon signalized 
as indispensable for rational or scientific progress, the 
Sokratic Elenchus affords the only known instrument for at least 
partially accomplishing. However little that instrument may 
have been applied since the death of its inventor, the necessity 
and use of it neither have disappeared, nor ever can disappear. 
There are few men whose minds are not more or less in that state 


1 So Demokritus, Fragm, ed. Mul- 

lach, p. 185 Ft. 131. OUT* ovre 

a-wtvn, etfuKTbv, rjv fir) fiad-Q riy. . . . 

2 Aristotle (Problem, c. 30. p. 953 
Bek.) numbers both SokratSs and 
Plato (compare Plutarch, lysand. c. 2) 
among those to whom he ascribes ivtnv 
fieAay^oALK^ — the black bile and 
ecstatic temperament. I do not know 
how to lecyncile this with a passage in 


his Rhetoric (ii. 17), in which he ranks 
SukratSs among the sctZaie persons 
(irTatrifiov) The first of the two asser¬ 
tions seems countenanced by the anec¬ 
dotes respecting SokratSs (in Plato. 
Symposion, p. 175 B, p. 220 C), that he 
stood in the same posture, quite un¬ 
moved, even for several hours con¬ 
tinuously, absorbed in meditation upon 
some idea which had seized his mind. 
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of sham knowledge against which Sokrates made war: there is 
no man whose notions have not keen first got together by 
spontaneous, unexamined, unconscious, uncertified association— 
resting upon forgotten particulars, blending together disparates 
or inconsistencies, and leaving in his mind old and familiar 
phrases and oracular propositions, of which he has never rendered 
to himself account: there is no man, who, if he be destined for 
vigorous and profitable scientific effort, has not found it a necessary 
branch of self-education to break up, disentangle, analyse, and 
reconstruct these ancient mental compounds, and who has not 
been driven to it by his own lame and solitary efforts, since the 
giant of the colloquial Elenchus no longer stands in the market¬ 
place to lend him help and stimulus. 

To hear of any man, 1 especially of so illustrious a man, being 
condemned to death on such accusations as that of Pnnr1pTriTig . 
heresy and alleged corruption of youth, inspires at tion of 
the present day a sentiment of indignant reprobation, pne^thT 
the force of which I have no desire to enfeeble. The 
fact stands eternally recorded as one among the 
thousand misdeeds of intolerance, religious and political. But 
since amidst this catalogue each item has its own peculiar 
character, grave or light, we are hound to consider at what point 
of the scale the condemnation of Sokrates is to he placed, and 
what inferences it justifies in regard to the character of the 
Athenians. Now if we examine the circumstances of the case, 
we shall find them all extenuating ; and so powerful indeed, as 
to reduce such inferences to their minimum, consistent with the 
general class to which the incident belongs. 

First, the sentiment now prevalent is founded upon a convic¬ 
tion that such matters as heiesy and heretical teaching of youth 
are not proper for judicial cognizance. Even in the modern world, 
such a conviction ia of recent date ; and in the fifth century B.C. 

iDr. Thirlwall has given, in an ness, as well as upon the untenable 
Appendix to his fourth volume (Ap- views, of M. Forchhammer’s treatise 
penil. VII. p. 526 sea.), an interesting respecting Sokrates. 
and instructive review of the recent I dissent, however, altogether from 
sentiments expressed by Hegel, and by the manner in which Dr. Thirlwall 
some Dthor eminent German authors, speaks about the Sophists both in this 
on Sokiatfls and his condemnation. It Appendix and elsewhere. My opinion 
affords me much satisfaction to see respecting the peisons so called has 
that he has bestowed such just anim- been given at length in the preceding 
adveieions on the unmeasured bitter- chapter 
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it was unknown. Sokrates himself would not have agreed in 
it; and all Grecian governments, oligarchical aurl 
atingdr- democratical alike, recognized the opposite. The 
—prindple S testimony lurnished by Plato is on this point decisive, 
of orthodox When we examine the two positive communities which 
ments 8 ’ he constructs, in the treatises “De Republica” and 
generaJly In “ De Legibus,” we find that there is nothing about which 
ancient he is more anxious than to establish an unresisted 
B orthodoxy of doctrine, opinion, and education. A 

dissenting and free-spoken teacher, such as Sokrates was' at 
Athens, would not have been allowed to pursue his vocation for 
a week in the Platonic Republic. Plato would not indeed 
condemn him to death ; but he would put him to silence, and in 
case of need send him away. This in fact is the consistent 
deduction, if you assume that the state is to determine what is 
orthodoxy and orthodox teaching, and to repress what contra¬ 
dicts its own views. Now all the Grecian states, including 
Athens, held this principle, 1 of interference against the dissenting 
teacher. But at Athens, though the principle was recogn zed, 
yet the application of it was counteracted hy resisting forces 
which it did not find elsewhere : by the democratical constitution 
with its liberty of speech and love of speech—by the more active 
spring of individual intellect—and hy the toleration, greater 
there than anywhere else, shown to each man’s peculiarities of 
every sort. In any other government of Greece, as well as in the 
Platonic Republic, Sokrates would have been quickly arrested m 
his career, even if not severely punished ; m Athens, he was 
allowed to talk and teach publicly for twenty-five or thirty y eare y 
and then condemned when an old man. Of these two applications 
of the same mischievous principle, assuredly the latter is at once 
the more moderate and the less noxious. 

Secondly, the force of this last consideration, as an extenuating 
Number of circumstance in regard to the Athenians, is much 

personal increased, when we reflect upon the number of in- 

enemies b ^ 

made by dividual enemies whom Sokrates made to himself in 

SokratSs. the p roaecll ti on 0 f hi s cross-examining process. Here 
were a multitude of individuals, including men personally the 
most eminent and effective in the city, prompted by special 
i See Plato, Euthypbiou, c. 3, p. a D. 
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antipathies, over and above general convictions, to call into 
action the dormant state-principle of intolerance against an 
obnoxious teacher. If, under such provocation, he was allowed 
to reach the age of seventy, and to talk publicly for so many 
years, before any real MelStus stood forward, this attests 
conspicuously the efficacy of the restraining dispositions among 
the people, which made their practical habits more liberal than 
their professed principles. 

Thirdly, whoever has read the account of the trial and defence 
of Sokrates will see that he himself contributed quite His con : 
as much to the result as all the three acusera united, bought 1 ou 
Not only he omitted to do all that might have by himself, 
been done without dishonour, to ensure acquittal, but he held 
positive language very nearly such as Meletus himself would 
have sought to put in his month. He did this deliberately, 
having an exalted opinion both of himself and his own mission, 
and accounting the cup of hemlock, at his age, to he no calamity. 
It was only by such marked and offensive self-exaltation that he 
brought on the first vote of the Dikastery, even then the 
narrowest majority, by which he was found guilty : it was only 
by a still more aggravated manifestation of the same kind, even 
to the pitch of something like insult, that he brought on the 
Becond vote, which pronounced the capital sentence. Now it 
Would be uncandid not to allow for the effect of such a proceeding 
on the minds of the Dikastery. They were not at all disposed, 
of their own accord, to put in force the recognized principle of 
intolerance against him. But when they found that the man 
who stood before them charged with this offence addressed them 
in a tone such as Dikastshad never heard before and could hardly 
hear with calmness, they could not but feel disposed to credit 
all the worst inferences which his accusers had suggested, and to 
regard Sokrates as a dangerous man both religiously and politi¬ 
cally, against whom it was requisite to uphold the majesty of the 
court and constitution. 

In appreciating this memorable incident, therefore, though 
the mischievous principle of intolerance cannot be denied, yet 
all the circumstances show that that principle was neither 
irritable nur predominant in the Athenian bosom; that even a 
large body of collateral antipathies did not readily call it forth 
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against any individual; that the more liberal and generous 
dispositions, which deadened its malignity, were of steady efficacy, 
not easily overborne ; and that the condemnation ought to count 
as one of the least gloomy items m an essentially gloomy 
catalogue. 

Let ua add, that as Sokrates himself did not account his own 
condemnation and death, at his age, to be any misfortune, but 
rather a favourable dispensation ol the gods, who removed him 
just in time to escape that painful consciousness of intellectual 
decline which induced Demokritus to prepare the poison for 
himself, so his friend Xenophon goes a step farther, and while 
protesting against the verdict of guilty, extols the manner of 
death as a subject of triumph—as the happiest, most honourable, 
and most gracious way, in which the gods could set the seal upon 
an useful and exalted life. 1 

It is asserted by Diodorus, and repeated with exaggerations by 
The other later authors, that after the death of Sokrates 

Athenians t k e Athenians bitterly repented of the manner in 
repent it. which they had treated him, and that they even went 
so far as to put his accusers to death without trial. 2 I know not 
upon what authority this statement is made, and I disbelieve it 
altogether. From the tone of Xenophon’s “ Memorabilia,” there 
is every reason to presume that the memory of SokratSs still 
continued to he unpopular at Athens when that collection was 
composed. Plato, too, left Athens immediately after the death 
of his m'aster, and remained absent for some time : indirectly, I 
think, this affords a presumption that no such reaction took 
place in Athenian sentiment as that which Diodorus alleges; 
and the same presumption is countenanced by the manner in 
which the orator JEschinls speaks of the condemnation, half a 
century afterwards. I see no reason to believe that the Athenian 
Dikasts, who doubtless felt themselves justified, and more than 
justified, m condemning Sokrates after his own speech, retracted 
that sentiment after his decease. 

1 Xcn. Mem. iv. 8, 3— Sponte su& letho sese obvius obtulit 

“Denique Democritum postquam ina- ipse (Lucretius, iii. 1052.) 

. . turn vetustas 2 £)iod 6 r. xiv. 37, with Wesseling’s 

Aamonuit memores motus langues- note; Diog Laert ii. 43; Argument, 
cere meutis, ad lsokrat Or. xi. Busiris. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

CYRUS TITE YOUNGER AND THE TEN THOUSAND 
GREEKS. 

In my sixty-sixth chapter, I brought down the history of Grecian 
affairs to the close of the Peloponnesian War, including spartan 
a description of the permanent loss of imperial power, 
the severe temporary oppression, the enfranchisement and 
renewed democracy, which marked the lot of defeated Athens. 
The defeat of that once-powerful city, accomplished by the 
Spartan confederacy—with large pecuniary aid from the young 
Persian prince Cyrus, satrap of most of the Ionian seaboard— 
left Sparta mistress for the time of the Grecian world. Lysander, 
her victorious admiral, employed his vast temporary power for 
the purpose of setting up, in most of the cities, Dekarchies 
or ruling Councils of Ten, composed of his own partisans, with 
a Lacedaemonian Harmost and garrison to enforce their oligar¬ 
chical rule. Before I proceed however to recount, as well as they 
can be made out, the unexpected calamities thus brought upon 
the Grecian world, with their eventual consequences, it will be 
convenient to introduce here the narrative of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks, with their march into the heart of the Persian Empire 
and their still more celebrated Retreat. This incident, lying 
apart from the main stream of Grecian affairs, would form an 
item, strictly speaking, in Persian history rather than in Grecian. 
But its effects on the Greek mind, and upon the future course of 
Grecian affairs, were numerous and important; while as an 
illustration of Hellenic character and competence, measured 
against that of the contemporary Asiatics, it stands pre-eminent 
and full of instruction. 

This march from Sardis up to the neighbourhood of Babylon, 
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conducted by Cyrus the younger, and undei taken for the purpose 
b.c. 401 . of placing him on the Persian throne in the room of 

Maichof his elder brother Artaxerxes Mnemon—was com- 

ThovTsand fenced about March or April in the year 401 B.c. It 

Greeks was about six months afterwards, in the month of 

September or October of the same year, that the battle of Kunaxa 

was fought, in which, though the Greeks were victorious, Cyrus 
himself lost his life. They were then obliged to commence their 
retreat, which occupied about one year, and ultimately brought 
them across the Bosphorus of Thrace to Byzantium, in October 


-or November, 400 B.c. 

The death of king Darius Nothus, father both of Artaxerxes 
and Cyrus, occurred about the beginning of 404 B.C., 
a short time after the entire ruin of the force of 
Artaxerx&s Athens at JEgospotami. His reign of 19 years, with 
Lonp- that of his father Artaxerxes Longimanus, which 
manas lasted nearly 40 years, fill up almost all the interval 
from the death of Xerxes in 465 B.c. The close of the reigns 
both of Xerxes and of his son Artaxerxes had indeed been marked 
hy those phsenomena of conspiracy, assassination, fratricide, and 
family tragedy, so common in the transmission of an Oriental 
sceptre. Xerxes was assassinated by the chief officer of the 
palace named Artabanus—who had received from him at a 
banquet the order to execute his eldest son Darius, but had not 
fulfilled it. Artabanus, laying the hlame of the assassination 
upon Darius, prevailed upon Artaxerxes to avenge it hy slaying 
the latter ; he then attempted the life of Artaxerxes himself, hut 
failed, and was himself killed, after carrying on the government 
a lew months. Artaxerxes Longimanus, after reigning about 
forty years, left the sceptre to his son Xerxes the second, who 
was slain after a few months by his brother Sogdianus, who 
again was put to death after seven months, by a third brother, 
Darius NothuB, mentioned above. 1 

The wars between the Persian Empire and Athens as the head 
of the confederacy of Delos (477—449 b.c.) have been already 
related in one of my earlier volumes. But the internal history 


1 See Died, xi, 69; xii. 64—71; Ktesiaa, For the chronology of these Persian 

Persica, c 2U—46; Aristotel. Poht. v kings, see a valuable Appendix in Mr. 
14, 8. This last passage of Aristotle Fynes Clinton’s Fasti Hellenic!, App. 
is nob very clear. Cp. Justin, x. 1. IS, vol. ii. pp. 313—316. 
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of the Persian Empire during these reigns is scarcely at all known 
to us, except a formidable revolt of the satrap Megabyzus 
obscurely noticed in the Fragments of Ktesias. 1 About 414 b,c. 
the Egyptians revolted. Their native prince Amyrtseus main¬ 
tained his independence—though probably in a part Daiius 
only, and not the whole, of that country. 2 He was Nothus * 
succeeded by a native Egyptian dynasty for the space of sixty 
years. A revolt of the Medes, which took place in 408 b.c., was put 
down by Darius, and subsequently, a like revolt of the Kadusians. 3 

The peace concluded in 449 b.c., between Athens and the 
Persian Empire, continued without open violation until the 
ruinous catastrophe which befel the former near Syracuse, in 413 
b.o. Yet there had been various communications and envoys 
from Sparta to the Persian court, endeavouring to procure aid 
from the Great King during the early years of the war: 
communications so confused and contradictory, that ArtaxerxSs 
(in a letter addressed to the Spartans, in 425 b.c., and carried by 
his envoy Artaphernes who was captured by the Athenians) 
complained of being unable to understand what they meant—no 
two Spartans telling the same story. 4 It appears that Pissuthnls, 
satrap of Sardis, revolted from the Persian king, shortly after 
this period, and that Tissaphernes was sent hv the Great King 
to suppress this revolt; in which having succeeded, by bribing 
the Grecian commander of the satrap’s mercenary troops, he was 
rewarded by the possession of the satrapy. 5 * * We find Tissapherngs 
satrap in the year 413 b.c., commencing operations, jointly with 
the Spartans, for detaching the Asiatic allies from Athens, after 
her reverses in Sicily, and employing the Spartans successfully 
against Amorges, the revolted son of Pissuthnes, who occupied 
the strong maritime town of Iasus. 8 


1 Ktesias, Persica, c. 38—40. 

2 SeB the Appendix of Mr. Fynes 
Clinton (mentioned in the preceding 
note), p. 317. 

There were some Egyptian troops in 
the army of Artaxeixes at the battle 

of Kunaxa: on the other hand, there 

were other Egyptians in a state of pro¬ 

nounced revolt. Compare .two pas¬ 
sages of Xenoph&n’s Anabasis, i 8, 9; 
ii. 5 ,13; Diod6r. xiii. 46; and the Dis¬ 

sertation of F. Ley, Fata et Conditio 1 

JEgypti sub Imperio Persanim, pp. 20— 


56 (Cologne, 3830). 

3 Xen. Hellen. i. 2,19; ii. 1,13. 

4 Thucyd. iv. 60. 7roAAwi' yap eAflav- 

TtiiV irpetrBetiiv ov$disa Taira AeyeLV 

This incompetence, or duplicity, on 
the part of the Spartan envoys helps 
to explain the facility with which 
AlldbiadSs duped them at .Athens 
(Thnc. v. 45). See above, in this 
History, ch. lv. 

« Ktesias, Persic, c. 52. 

6 Thucyd. viii. 28. See ch. lxi. of 
this History. 
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The increased vigour of Persian operations against Athens, 
Cyrus the after Cyrus the younger son of Darius Nothus came 
JpnSSite down to the Ionic coast in 407 b. c., has been recounted 
vigorous in my sixty-fourth chapter, together with the com- 
^era-tions p]_ ete prostration of Athenian power, accomplished 
Athens. during the ensuing three years. Residing at Sardis 
and placed in active co-operation with Greeks, this ambitious 
and energetic young prince soon became penetrated with their 
superior military and political efficiency, as compared with the 
native Asiatics. For the abilities and character of Lysander, the 
Peloponnesian admiral, he contracted so much admiration, that, 
when summoned to court during the last illness of his father 
Darius in 405 b.c., he even confided to that officer the whole of 
his tribute and treasure, to be administered in furtherance of the 
war, 1 which during his absence was brought to a victorious 
close. 

Cyrus, born after the accession of his father to the throne, was 

Youth and not more ttan “Sateen y ears of a S e when first sent 
education down to Sardis (in 407 b.c.) as satrap of Lydia, 
of Cyrus. Phrygia, and Kappadokia, and as commander of that 
Persian military division which mustered at the plain of Kas- 
tolus—a command not including the Ionic Greeks on the 
seaboard, who were under the satrapy of Tissaphernes. 2 We 
cannot place much confidence in the account which Xenophdn 
gives of his education—that he had been brought up with his 
brother and many noble Persian youths in the royal palace, 
under the strictest discipline and restraint, enforcing modest 
habits, with the reciprocal duties of obedience and command, 
upon all of them, and upon him with peculiar success. 3 It is 
contradicted hy all the realities which we read about the Persian 
court, and is a patch of Grecian rather than of Oriental sentiment, 
better suited to the romance of the Cyropaedia than to the 
Anabasis. But in the Persian accomplishments of horsemanship, 
mastery of the how and of the javelin, bravery in the field] 
daring as well as endurance in hunting wild beasts, and power of 
drinking much wine without being intoxicated, Cyrus stood 


1 Xen. Hellen. ii. l, 14. 
Xen CEconotn. iv. 20. 

2 Xen. Auab. i. 1, 2; i. 


Compare 
0, 7 ; Xen. 


Hellen. i 4, 3. 

J ^ e ®*. i* 3—5. Compare 
Cyropredia, i. 2, 4—6; viii. 1, 10 , &c. 
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pre-eminent, and especially so when compared with his elder 
brother Artaxerxes, who was at least unwarlike, if not lazy and 
timid. 1 And although the peculiar virtue of the Hellenic citizen 
—competence for alternate command and obedience—formed no 
part of the character of Cyrus, yet it appears that Hellenic affairs 
and ideas became early impressed upon his nnnd ; insomuch that 
on first coming down to Sardis as satrap, he brought down with 
hjm strong interest for the Peloponnesian cause, and strenuous 
antipathy to that ancient enemy by whom the Persian arms had 
been so signally humbled and repressed. How zealously he 
co-operated with Lysander and the Peloponnesians in putting 
down Athens has been shown in my preceding chapters. 2 

An energetic and ambitious youth like Cyrus, having once 
learnt from personal experience to appreciate the H is esteem 
Greeks, was not slow in divining the value of such *° r thB 

° Greeks_ 

auxiliaries as instruments of power to himself. To hia hopes of 
co-operate effectively in the war, it was necessary that the croW11 
he should act to a certain extent upon Grecian ideas, and conciliate 
the goodwill of the Ionic Greeks ; so that he came to combine 
the imperious and unsparing despotism of a Persian prince with 
something of the regularity and system belonging to a Grecian 
administrator. Though younger than Artaxerxes, he seems to 
have calculated from the first upon succeeding to the Persian 
crown at the death of his father. So undetermined was the law 
of succession in the Persian royal family, and so constant the 
dispute and fratricide on each vacancy of the throne, that such 
ambitious schemes would appear feasible to a young man of 
much less ardour than Cyrus. Moreover he was the favourite 
son of Queen Parvaatis, 3 who greatly preferred him to his elder 
brother Artaxerxes. He was born after the accession of Darius 
to the throne, while Artaxerxes had been horn prior to that event. 
And as this latter consideration had been employed seventy years 
earlier by Queen Atossa 4 in determining her husband Darius son 
of Hystaspes to declare (even during his lifetime) her son Xerxes 
as his intended successor, to the exclusion of an elder son by a 

1 Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 2—6; Xen, and Cyrus died younff. Ktesias asserts 

Anab. ut mp. that lie heanl tlii'i statement from 

2 See vol. vi. ch. lxiv. Parysatis herself (Ktesias, Persica, 

3 Darius had had thirteen children 4L>) 

l>yParysatis, but all except Artaxerx&s * Horodot. vii. 4. 

7—12 
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different wife and bom before Darius’s accession, so Cyrus 
perhaps anticipated the like effective preference to himself from 
the solicitations of Parysatis. Probably his hopes were further 
inflamed by the fact that he bore the name of the great founder 
of the monarchy, whose memory every Persian reverenced. How 
-completely he reckoned on becoming king is shown by a cruel 
.act performed about the early part of 405 B.o. It was required 
as a part of Persian etiquette that every man who came into the 
presence of the king should immerse his hands in certain pockets 
or large sleeves, which rendered them for the moment inapplicable 
to active use ; but such deference was shown to no one except 
the king. Two first cousins of Cyrus—sons of Hieramenls 
(seemingly one of the satraps or high Persian dignitaries in Asia 
Minor) by a sister of Darius—appeared in his presence without 
thus concealing their hands, 1 upon which Cyrus ordered them 
both to be put to death. The father and mother preferred 
bitter complaints of this atrocity to Darius, who was induced 
to send for Cyrus to visit him in Media, on the ground, not at all 
fictitious, that his own health was rapidly declining. 


If Cyrus expected to succeed to the crown, it was important 
Death of that he should be oh the spot when his father died. 
Nothus— He accordingly went up from Sardis to Media, along 
.succession with his body-guard of 300 Greeks under the Arcadian 
xerxls Xenias, who were so highly remunerated for this 
Mnemon. distant march, that the rate of pay was long celebrated. 2 
He also took with him Tissaphernes as an ostensible friend ; 
though there seems to have been a real enmity between them. 
Hot long after his arrival, Darius died, but without complying 
with the request of Parysatis that he should declare in favour of 
Cyrus as his successor. Accordingly ArtaxerxSs, being proclaimed 
king, went to Pasargadse, the religious capital of the Persians, to 
perform the customary solemnities. Thus disappointed, Cyrus 
was further accused by Tissaphernes of conspiring tbe death of 
his brother, who caused him to he seized, and was even on the 


1 Xen. Hell, ii 1, 8, 9; Thuc. viii. 58. 
Compare Xen. Cyropael. viii. 3, 10; 
And Lucian, Navigium seu Vota, c. SO, 
toI. iii. p. 267, ed. Hemsterhuys, with 
Du Sours note. 

It is remarkable that in this passage 
of the Hellenics, either XenophOn or 


the copyist makes the mistake of call¬ 
ing xerxfis (instead of ArtaxerxSs) 
father of Darius. Some of the editors, 
without any authority from MSS., 
wish to alter the text from Eepgov to 
*Apra£epfov. 

2 Xen. Anab. i. 4,12. 
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point of putting him to death, when the all-powerful intercession 
of Parysatis saved his life/ He was sent down to his former 
satrapy at Sardis, whither he returned with insupportable feelings 
of anger and wounded pride, and with a determined resolution to 
leave nothing untried for the purpose of dethroning his brother. 
This statement, given to us by Xenophon, represents doubtless 
the story of Cyrus and his friends, current among the Cyreian 
army. But if we look at the probabilities of the case, we shall 
be led to suspect that the charge of Tissaphemes may well have 
been true, and the conspiracy of the disappointed Cyrus against 
his brother a reality instead of a fiction. 2 

The moment when Cyrus returned to Sardis was highly 
favourable to his plans and preparations. The long Secret pre¬ 
war had just been concluded by the capture of Athens 
and the extinction of her power. Many Greeks, after attacking 
having acquired military tastes and habits, were now hls l5rother - 
thrown out of employment: many others were driven into 
exile by the establishment of the Lysandrian Dekarchies through¬ 
out all the eities at once. Hence competent recruits, for a well- 
paid service like that of Cyrus, were now unusually abundant. 
Having already a certain number of Greek mercenaries distri¬ 
buted throughout the various garrisons in his satrapy, he directed 
the officers in command to strengthen their garrisons by as many 
additional Peloponnesian soldiers as they could obtain. His 
nretext was, first, defence against Tissaphemes, with whom, since 
the denunciation by the latter, he was at open war ; next, pro¬ 
tection of the Ionic cities on the seaboard, who had been hitherto 
comprised under the government of Tissaphemes, but had now 
revolted of their own accord, since the enmity of Cyrus against 
him had been declared. MilStus alone had been prevented from 
executing this resolution ) for Tissaphemes, reinforcing his garri¬ 
son in that place, had adopted violent measures of repression, 
killing or banishing several of the leading men. Cyrus, receiving 
these exiled Milesians with every demonstration of sympathy, 
immediately got together both an army and a fleet, under the 
Egyptian Tamos, 8 to besiege Miletus by land and sea. He at the 
same time transmitted to court the regular tribute due from 

i Xen. Anab. Ll,4. 2 So it is presented by Justin, y. 11. 

s Xen. Anab. i. 1, 0; i. 4, 2. 
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these maritime cities, and attempted, through the interest of his 
mother Parysatis, to procure that they should he transferred 
from Tissaphemes to himself. Hence the Great King was de¬ 
luded into a belief that the new levies of Cyrus were only in¬ 
tended for private war between him and Tissaphernes—an event 
not uncommon between two neighbouring satraps. Nor was it 
displeasing to the court that a suspected prince should be thus 
occupied at a distance. 1 

Besides the army thus collected round Miletus, Cyrus found 
Klearchus ^eans to keep other troops within his call, though 
and other at a distance and unsuspected. A Lacedaemonian 
the service officer named Klearchus, of considerable military 
of Cyras. ability and experience, presented lnmself as an exile 
at Sardis. He appears to have been banished (as far as we can 
judge amidst contradictory statements) for gross abuse of autho¬ 
rity and extreme tyranny, as Lacedeemonian harinost at Byzan¬ 
tium, and even for having tried to maintain himself in that place 
after the Ephors had formally dismissed him. The known 
efficiency and restless warlike appetite of Klearchus 2 procured 
for him the confidence of Cyrus, who gave him the large sum of 
10,000 darics (about £7600), which he employed in levying an 
army of mercenary Greeks for the defence of the Grecian cities 
in the Chersonese against the Thracian tribes m their neighbour¬ 
hood, thus maintaining the troops until they were required by 
Cyrus. Again, Aristippus and Menon, Thessalians of the great 
family of the Aleuadae at Larissa, who had maintained then* tie 
of personal hospitality with the Persian royal family ever since 
the time of Xerxes, and were now in connexion with Cyrus,s 
received from him funds to maintain a force of 2000 mercenaries 
for their political purposes in Thessaly, subject to his call when- 

1 Xbh. Anab i 1, 7, S. (Sore oiSev Byzantium. We know that there was 
7]X® eT0 (thB king) ai™ ;r[»Aeju.oui^ra)i/. a Lacedaemonian Harmost in that 

2 Xen. Anab i. 1,‘ 0 ; ii. 6, 3. The town, named as soon as the town was 

statements here contained do not taken by Lysander after the battle of 
agree with Diodfir. xiv 1*2 , while both JSgospotami (Xen. Hellen. ii. 2, 2). 
ot them differ from Isokiatfis (Orat This was towards the end of 405 b.c. 
viii, De Pace, s. 121; Or. xii. Panath. We know further from the Anabasis 
s. Ill) and Plutarch, ArtaxerxSs, that Kleander was Harmost there in. 
c. 6. 400 b.c. Klearchus may have been 

I follow partially the narrative of Hannost there in 404 B.c. 

DiodOrus, so far as to suppose that the 2 Xen. Anab. i. 1, 10; Herodot. vii. 
tyranny which he mentions was com- 5; ix 1; Plato, Menon, c. 1, p. 70; a. 
mitted by Klearchus as Harmost of 11, p. 78 C. 
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ever he should require them. Other Greeks, too, who had 
probably contracted similar ties of hospitality with Cyrus by 
service during the late war—Proxenus, a Boeotian; Agias and 
Sophaenetus, Arcadians ; Sokratgs, an Achaean, &c.—were em¬ 
powered by him to collect mercenary soldiers. His pretended 
objects were—partly the siege of Miletus, partly an ostensible 
•expedition against the Pisidians, warlike and predatory moun¬ 
taineers who did much mischief from their fastnesses in the 
south-east of Asia Minor. 

Besides these unavowed Grecian levies, Cyrus sent envoys to 
the Lacedaemonians to invoke their aid, in requital for g^ct ad 
the strenuous manner in which he had seconded their ministration 
operations against Athens, and received a favourable bahartour^ 
answer. He further got together a considerable native of CyrU3 - 
force, taking great pains to conciliate friends as well as to inspire 
confidence. “He was straightforward and just, like a candidate 
for command, 55 to use the expression of Herodotus respecting the 
Median Deiokfis; 1 maintaining order and security throughout 
his satrapy, and punishing evil-doers in great numbers, with the 
utmost extremity of rigour, of which the public roads exhibited 
abundant living testimony in the persons of mutilated men, 
•deprived of their hands, feet, or eyesight. 2 But he was also 


i Herodot. i. 00. ^ 6 Be (Deiok§s) o l a 
fH/ewiievDS apxh v > re teal 8t- 

KIXLO? 1)V. 

Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 1, 1; Dioddr. 
xiv 19. 

a Xen. Anab. i, 9, 8 iroAAa/as i' 

iBeTv ava, ras <rreLj9oju.&'a.; qBot)?, ieal 
ttoSwv /cal x eL puv (cal o^daAjLLuy 'Trspovn- 
eVou? aydpuirou?. 

For other samples of mutilation 
inflicted by Persians, not merely on 
malefactors, but ou prisoners by-whole¬ 
sale, see Quintus Curtius, v. 5, 6. 
Alexander the Great was approaching 
near to Persepolis, ‘“quum miserabile 
.agmen, inter pauca fortunse exempla 
memorandum, regi occuvrit. Captivi 
■erant Grueci ad qnatuor millia ferfe quos 
Persae vario suppliciorum modo affece- 
runt. Alios pedibus, cpiosdam manibus 
auribusque, amputatis, inustisque bar- 
bamrum litei*aium notis, in longum 
sui ludibiium reservaverant,” &c. 
Compare Dindfrrus, xvii. (30; and the 
piodigious tales of mielty recounted 
in Heiodot ix. 112; Ktesias, Pei sic. c. 


54 ; Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 14, 16,17. 

It is not unworthy of remark that 
while there was nothing in which the 
Persian rulers displayed greater inven¬ 
tion than in exaggerating bodily suffer¬ 
ing upon a malefactor or an enemy, 
at Athens, whenever any man was put 
to death by public sentence, the execu¬ 
tion took place within the prison by 
administering a cup of hemlock, with¬ 
out even public exposure. It was the 
minimum of pain, as well as the mini¬ 
mum of indignity, as any on-a may see 
who leads the account of the death of 
SokratSs, given by Plato at the end of 
the Phseilon. 

It is certain that, on the whole, the 

g uhlic sentiment in England is more 
umane now than it was in that day at 
Athens. Yetan Athenian public could 
not have borne the sight of a citizen 
publicly hanged or beheaded in the 
market-place Much lass could they 
have borne the sight of the prolonged 
tortures inflicted on Damiens at Paris 
in 1757 (a fair parallel to the Persian 
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exact in requiting faithful service, both civil and military. He 
not only made various expeditions against the hostile Mysians 
and Pisidians, hut was forward in exposing his own person, and 
munificent, rewarding the zeal of all soldiers who distinguished 
themselves. He attached men to his person both by a winning 
demeanour and by seasonable gifts. As it was the uniform 
custom (and is still the custom in the East) for every one who 
appproached Cyrus to come with a present in his hand, 1 so he 
usually gave away again these presents as marks of distinction 
to others. Hence he not only acquired the attachment of all in 
his own service, but also of those Persians whom Artaxerxes sent 
down on various pretences for the purpose of observing his 
motions. Of these emissaries from Susa some were even sent to- 
obstruct and enfeeble him. It was under such orders that a 
Persian named Oront&s, governor of Sardis, acted, in levying 
open war against Cyrus, who twice subdued him, and twice 
pardoned him on solemn assurance of fidelity for the future.* 
In all agreements, even with avowed enemies, Cyrus kept faith 
exactly, so that his word was trusted by every one. 

Of such virtues (rare in an Oriental ruler, either ancient or 
b c. 40 i modern), and of such secret preparations, Cyrus sought 
to reap the fruits at the beginning of 401 B.c. Xenias, 
lects his 1 general at home, brought together all the garrisons, 

S™dis at leavi *g a hare sufficiency for defence of the towns. 

Klearchus, Menon, and the other Greek generals were 
recalled, and the siege of Miletus was relinquished; so that there 
was concentrated at Sardis a body of 7700 Grecian hoplites, with 
500 light-armed. 3 Others afterwards joined on the march, and 
there was, besides, a native army of about 100,000 men. With 
such means Cyrus set forth (March or April, 401 b.c.) from 
Sardis. His real purpose was kept secret: his ostensible pur¬ 
pose, as proclaimed and understood by every one except himself 
and Klearchus, was to conquer and root out the Pisidian moun¬ 
taineers. A joint Lacedaemonian and Persian fleet, under the 
Lacedaemonian admiral Samius, at the same time coasted round 


<nca0evcrty described in Plutarch, Arta- 
xerx. c. 16), in the presence of an 
immense ciowd of spectators, when 
every window commanding: a view of 
the Place de Grisve was let at a high 


price, and filled by the best company 
in Paris. 

1 Xen. Anab. i. 9,13 

2 Xen Anab. i. ti, 6. 

3 Xen. Anab. i. 2, 2—3. 
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the south of Asia Minor, in order to lend co-operation from the 
sea-side. 1 This Lacedaemonian co-operation passed for a private 
levy effected by Cyrus himself; for the ephors would not for¬ 
mally avow hostility against the Great King. 2 

The body of Greeks, immortalized under the name of the Ten 
Thousand, who were thus preparing to plunge into so TI 10 Ten 
many unexpected perils, though embarking on a ^usacd 
foreign mercenary service, were by no means outcasts, their 
or even men of extreme poverty. They were for the and^ircnm- 
most part persons of established position, and not a stanC€5 
few even opulent. Half of them were Arcadians or Achseans. 

Such was the reputation of Cyrus for honourable and munificent 
dealing, that many young men of good family had run away from 
their fathers and mothers ; others of mature age had been tempted 
to leave their wives and children; and there were even some who 
had embarked their own money in advance of outfit for other 
poorer men, as well as for themselves. 3 All calculated on a year's 
campaign in Pisidia ; which might perhaps be hard, but would 
certainly be lucrative, and would enable them to return with a 
well-furnished purse. So the Greek commanders at Sardis all 
confidently assured them, extolling, with the emphasis and elo¬ 
quence suitable to recruiting officers, both the liberality of Cyrus 4 
and the abundant promise for all men of enterprise. 

Among others, the Boeotian Proxenus wrote to his friend 
Xenophdn, at Athens, pressing him strongly to come 
to Sardis, and offering to present him to Cyrus, whom Bnop n ' 
he (Proxenus) “ considered as a better friend to him than his own 
country ” : 5 a striking evidence of the manner in which such 
foreign mercenary service overlaid Grecian patriotism, which we 
shall recognize more and more as we advance forward. This 
able and accomplished Athenian—entitled to respectful gratitude, 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 1. 

2 Diod&r. xiv. 21. 

3 Xen. Anab. vi. 4, 8. tup yap rrpa- 
tlcotvv oL irAttcrrot •fjcrav ov tnravei j8tov 
eK7re7rAeineore? eirt ruiSm/jv ttjv puadofyo- 
pav, aAAa tt)v Kvpov iper)]v uKovovre y, 
o'l (Lev iccu avSpas ayovres, ot fie /cal 7rpo- 

(tou'tjAwkotlv xPVf JLtlTa t Kat vouruiv 'irepoi 

aTToSeSpa-Korcs irarep as /cat put] repots, ot Sc 
ku'l reKva /eaTaAtirdvre?, ws Kr^para av- 
rots KTrjtrdfisvoi tj^ovres ttoAlv, axovovre ? 
ku\ roil? aAAovf roi/5 irapa Kvpov iroAAot 


/eat dyaffa. wparreLv. TDiDUTOt oftv ovrej, 
eiroQovv cts rrjv 'EAAafia irut^eo-Qai. Com- 
paie v. 10,10. 

4 Compare similar praises of Ptolemy 
Philadelphia, in order to attract Greek 
msicenaries from Sicily to Egpyt 
(Theocrit xiv. 50—59) 

s Xen. Anab. iii. 1, 4. iirnrxveLro 5 s 
aiiru (Proxenus to Xenoph6n) ei eASot, 
0tAov K vptj) 7TDti]{retv* bv avros 
/cpetTTO) eairnp vop.i£tiv rfis iraTptBos. 
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not indeed from Athens his country, but from the Cyreian army 
and the intellectual world generally—was one of the class of 
Knights, or Horsemen, and is said to have served in that capacity 
at the battle of Delium 1 Of his previous life we know little or 
nothing, except that he was an attached friend and diligent 
hearer of Sokrates, the memorials of whose conversation we 
chiefly derive from his pen, as we also derive the narrative ot the 
Cyreian march. In mv last preceding chapter on Sokrates, I 
have made ample use of the Memorabilia of Xenophon; and I 
am now about to draw from his Anabasis (a model of perspicuous 
and interesting narrative) the account of the adventures of the 
Cyreian army, which we are fortunate in knowing from so 
authentic a source. 

On receiving the invitation from Proxenus, Xenophon felt 
How Xeno. mucl1 to comply. To a member of that class 

to^irTthe of Kni S llts > whie}l three years before had been the 
Cyreian mainstay of the atrocities of the Thirty (how far he 
army was personally concerned we cannot say), it is pro¬ 
bable that residence in Athens was in those times not peculiarly 
agreeable. He asked the opinion of Sokrates ; who, apprehensive 
lest service under Cyrus, the bitter enemy of Athens, might 
expose him to unpopularity with his countrymen, recommended 
an application to the Delphian oracle. Thither Xenophdn went; 
hut in truth he had already made up his mind beforehand. So 
that instead of asking, “whether he ought to go or refuse,” he 
simply put the question, “To which of the gods must I sacri¬ 
fice, in order to obtain safety and success in a journey which I 
am now meditating ] ” The reply of the oracle—indicating Zeus 
Basileus as the god to whom sacrifice was proper—was brought 
hack by XenophSn ; upon which Sokrates, though displeased that 
the question had not been fairly put as to the whole project, 
nevertheless advised, since an answer had now been given, that 


,, 1 + S< 5 a f lp * • 4 ? 3, « The story 
tnat Sokrat&s earned off XenophSn 
wounded and thrown from his horse, 
«n his shoulders, and thus saved his 
life, seems too doubtful to enter into 
the narrative. 

Among 1 the proofs that XenophGn 
was among the horsemen or 'In-n-et* of 
Athens, we may remark not only his 
■own strong interest and great skill in 


horsemanship, in the cavalry service 
duties of its commander, and in 
all that relates to horses, as manifested 
in his published works, but also the fact 
that his son Giyllus served afterwards 
Athenian horsemen at the 
combat of cavalry which preceded the 
great battle of Mantineia (Diogen 
Laert. u. B4). * 
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it should be literally obeyed. Accordingly Xenophcin, having 
offered the sacrifices prescribed, took his departure first to 
Ephesus and thence to Sardis, where he found the army about to 
set forth. Proxenus presented him to Cyrus, who entreated him 
earnestly to take service, promising bo dismiss him as soon as the 
campaign against the Pisidians should be finished. 1 He was thus 
induced to stay, yet only as volunteer or friend of Proxenus, 
without accepting any special post in the army, either as officer 
or soldier. There is no reason to believe that his service under 
Cyrus had actually the effect apprehended by SokratSs, of render¬ 
ing him unpopular at Athens. Por though he was afterwards 
banished, this sentence was not passed against him until after the 
battle of Kordneia in 394 B.C., where he was in arms as a con¬ 
spicuous officer under Agesilaus, against his own countrymen and 
their Theban allies—nor need we look further back for the 
grounds of the sentence. 

Though Artaxerxes, entertaining general suspicions of his 
brother’s ambitious views, had sent down various b c. 4oi. 
persons to watch him, yet Cyrus had contrived to 
gain or neutralize these spies, and had masked his Cyrus 
preparations so skilfully that no intimation was con- marches 
veved to Susa until the march was about to com- ^.Koioss^ 
mence. It was only then that Tissaphernds, seeing —Kei»nse. 
the siege of Mildtus relinquished and the vast force mustering at 
Sardis, divined that something more was meant than the mere 
conquest of Pisidian freebooters, and went up in person to warn 
the King, who began his preparations forthwith. 2 That which 
Tissaphernes had divined was yet a secret to every man in the 
army, to Proxenus as well as the rest, when Cyrus, having con¬ 
fided the provisional management of his satrapy to some Persian 
kinsmen, and to his admiral the Egyptian Tamos, commenced his 
march in a south-easterly direction from Sardis, through Lydia 
and Phrygia. 3 Three days’ march, a distance stated at 22 para- 
sangs, 4 brought him to the Mseander ; one additional march of 

1 Xen. Anab. iii. 1,4—9; v. 9, *22—24. AlkibiadSs. That the latter should 

2 Xen. Anab, L 2, 4 ; ii, 3,19. have had any concern in it appears 

Diodflnis (xiv. 11), citing from improbable. But Diodftrus on more 

Ephorus, affirms that the first re- than one occasion confounds Pharna- 
velation to Artaxerxes was made by bazus and Tissaph ernes 
Pliamabazus, who had learnt it from * Diod&r xiv it), 
the acuteness of the Athenian exile 4 The parasan^ was a Persian mea- 
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eight parasangs, after crossing that river, forwarded him to 
Kolossse, a flourishing city in Phrygia, where Menon overtook 
him with a reinforcement of 1000 hoplites and 500 peltasts— 
Dolopes, .ZEnianes, and Olynthians. He then marched three 


surement Df length, but, according to 
Strabo, not of uniform value in all 
parts of Asia: in some parts, held 
equivalent to 30 stadia, in others to 40, 
in others to 60 (Strabo, xi. p. 518: Fdt- 
biger, Handbuch der Alten Geograph, 
vol. i. p. 655). This variability of 
meaning is noway extraordinary, when 
we recollect the difference between 
English, Irish, and German miles, &c. 

Herodotus tells us distinctly what 
he meant by a parasang, and what the 
Peisian government of his day recog¬ 
nized as such m their measurement of 
the great road from Sardis to Susa, as 
well as in their measurements of terri¬ 
tory for purposes of tribute (Herod v. 
53; vi. 43). It was 30 Greek stadia= 
nearly 3£ English miles, or neaily 3 
geographical miles. The distance be¬ 
tween every two successive stations, 
on the road from Sardis to Susa (which 
was “all inhabited and all secure,” 
ffii obeeojuejnjs re airacra ical air^ttAeus), 

would seem to have beenmeasnred and 
marked in parasangs and fractions of 
a parasang. It seems probable, from 
thB account which Herodotus gives of 
the march of XerxSs (vii. 26), that this 
road passed from Kappadokia and 
across the river Halys, through Kelsense 
and Kolossse to Sauhs ; and therefore 
that the road which Cyrus took for his 
march, from Sardis at least as far as 
Helsense, must have been so measured 
and maiked 

XennphGu also in his summing up 
of the route (ii. 2, 6, vii. 8, 26) implies 
the parasang as equivalent to 30 stadia, 
while he gives, for the most part, each 
day’s journey measured in parasangs. 
Now, even at the outset of the march, 
we have no reason to believe that there 
was any official measurer of road-pro¬ 
gress accompanying the army, like 
Bseton, 6 firffiaTurn]^ ’AAefapfipov, in 
Alexander’s invasion: see Athenseus, 
x. p. 442, and Geier, Alexandra Magni 
Hiitor. Scrippt. p. 357, Y efc Xenoph 6n, 
throughout the whole maich, even as 
far as Trebizond, states the day’s march 
of the army in parasangs ; not merely 
in Asia Minor, wherethere were roads, 
but through the Arabian desert be¬ 
tween Thapsakus and Pylae, through 
the snows of Armenia, and through 


the territory of the barbarous Chaly- 
bes. He tells us that in the desert of 
Arabia they marched 90 parasangs in 
thiiteen days, Dr very nearly 7 para¬ 
sangs per day—and that too under the 
extreme heat of summer. He tells us 
further, that in the deep snows of 
Armenia, and in the extremity of 
winter, they marched 15 parasangs in 
three days; and through the terri¬ 
tory (also covered with snow) Df the 
pugnacious Chalybes, 50 parasangs m 
seven days, or more than 7 parasangs 
per day. Such marches, at 30 stadia 
for the parasang, are impossible. And 
how did Xenophftn measure the dis¬ 
tance marched over ’ 

The most intelligent modem investi¬ 
gators and travellers—Mai or Rennell, 
Mr. Ainsworth, Mr. Hamilton, Colonel 
Chesney, Professor Koch, &c., offer no 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty. 
Major Rennell reckons the parasangs 
as equal to 2*25 geogr. miles: Mr. 
Ainsworth at 3 geogr. miles: Mr. 
Hamilton (Travels in Asia Minor, c. 
42. p. 200) at something less than 
2£ geogr. miles: Colonel Chesney 
(hlnphrat and Tigris, ch 8, p 207) at 
2*008 geogr. miles between Sardis and 
Thapsakus—at 1*98 geogr. miles, be¬ 
tween Thapsakus and Kunaxa—at 
something less than this, without 
specifying how much, during the re¬ 
treat. It is evident that there is no 
certain basis to proceed upon, even for 
the earlier portion of the route ; much 
more, for the retreat. The distance 
between Ikonuun and Dana (or Tyaua) 
is one of the quantities on which Mr. 
Hamilton rests his calculation, but we 
are by no means certain that Cyrus 
took the direct route of march: he 
rather seems to have turned out of his 
way, partly to plunder Lykaoma, partly 
to conduct the Kilikian princess home¬ 
ward. The other item, insisted upon 
by Mr. Hamilton, is the distance be¬ 
tween Kelsense and Kolossse, two places 
the site of which seems well ascertained, 
and which are bv the best modem maps 
52 geographical miles apart. Xenophdn 
calls the distance 20 parasangs. Assum¬ 
ing the road by which he marched to 
have been the same with that now 
travelled, it w ould make the parasang 
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days onward to Kelaense, another Phrygian city, “great and 
flourishing,” with a citadel very strong both by nature and art. 
Here he halted no less than thirty days, in order to await the 
arrival of Klearchus, with his division of 1000 hoplites, 800 
Thracian peltasts, and 200 Kretan bowmen: at the same time 
Sophsenetus arrived with 1000 further hoplites, and Sosias with 
300. This total of Greeks was reviewed by Cyrus in one united 
body at Kelsense : 11,000 hoplites and 2000 peltasts. 1 

As far as Kelsense, his march had been directed straight towards 
Pisidia, near the borders of which territory that city p e i tEe _ 
is situated. So far, therefore, the fiction with which Kevamdu- 
he started was kept np. But on leaving Kelsense, he Kaystru- 
turned his march away from Pisidia, in a direction Pelilon - 
nearly northward; first in two days, ten parasangs, to the town 
of Peltae ; next in two days farther, twelve parasangs, to Keramon- 
Agora, the last city in the district adjoining Mysia. At Peltse, m 


of Xenoph6n=2 - 6 geographical miles. 

I have before remarked that the road 
between KoIosseb and Kelsense was 
probably measured and numbered 
according to parasangs ; so that Xeno- 
phfin, in giving the number of para¬ 
sangs between these two places, would 
be speaking upon official authoiity. 

Even a century and a half after¬ 
wards, the geographer Eratosthenes 
found it not possible to obtain accu¬ 
rate measurements, in much of the 
country traversed by Cyrus (Strabo, ii. 
p. 73). 

Colonel Chesney remarks—" From 
Sardis to Cunaxa, or thB mounds of 
Mohammed, cannot be much under or 
over 12h5 geographical miles, making 
2 .164 geographical miles for each ot 


continued even as far as Ikonium or 
Dana Hence, by these early marches, 
XenophOn had the opportunity of 
forming to himself roughly an idea of 
the time (measuredby the course of the 
sun) which it took for the army to 
march one, two, or three parasangs, 
and when he came to the ulterior 
portions of the road, he called that 
length of time by the name of one, two, 
or three parasangs. Five parasangs 
seem to have meant with lnm a full 
day's march; three or four, a short 
day; six, seven, or eight, a long or 
very long day. 

We must recollect that the Greeks 
in the time of Xenopliftn had no port¬ 
able means of measuring hours, and 
did not habitually divide the day into 


the 535 parasangs given by Xenophbn hours, or into any other recognized 
between these two placesfraction. The Alexandrine astro* 
As a measure of distance, the para- nomers, near two centuries afterwards, 
sang of XenophGn is evidently untrust- were the fiist to use uprj in the sense 
worthy. Is it admissible to consider, of hour (Ideler, Handbuch der Chrono- 
in the description of this march, that logie, vol. i. p. 23t0- 
the parasangs and stadia of Xenophbn This may perhaps help to explain 
are measurements i ather of time than Xenophftn’s meaning, when he talks 
of space ? From Sardis to Kelsense, he about inarching live or sev en parasangs 
had a measured road and numbered amidst the deep snows of Armenia ; 1 
parasangs of distance: it is probable do not however suppose that he had 
that the same mensuration and nume- this meaning umfoimly or steadily 
ration continued farther, as far as piesent to his mind. Sometimes, it 
KeramGn-Agora and Kaystru-Pedion would seem, he must have used the 
fsmee I imagine that the road from word in its usual meaning of distance 
Ketenre to the Halys and Kappadokia _i.Xen. Anab. i._3, a., 9., About 


must have gone through these two Kelrense, Arrian, Exp. Al. i. 2D, 2; 
places)—and possibly it may have Quint Curt. in. 1, 6. 
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si halt of three days, the Arcadian general Xenias celebrated the 
great festival of his country, the Lykeea, with its usual games and 
matches, m the presence of Cyrus. From Keramon-Agora, Cyrus 
marched in three days the unusual distance of thirty parasangs, 1 
to a city called Kaystru-Pedion (the plain of Kaystrus), where he 
halted for five days. Here his repose was disturbed by the mur¬ 
murs of the Greek soldiers, who had received no pay for three 
months (Xenoplifin had before told us that they were mostly men 
who had some means of their own), and who now 
Cyrus for 0 * flocked round his tent to press for their arrears. So 
EpyaxaT impoverished was Cyrus by previous disbursements— 
supplies perhaps also by remissions of tribute for the purpose 
of popularizing himself—that he was utterly without 
money, and was obliged to put them off again with promises. 
And his march might well have ended here, had he not been 
rescued from embarrassment by the arrival of Epyaxa, wife of the 
Kilikian prince, Syennesis, who brought to him a large sum of 
money, and enabled him to give to tlie Greek soldiers four months’ 
pay at once. As to the Asiatic soldiers, it is probable that they 
received little heyond their maintenance. 


i Thess three marches, each of ten Ikonium. About the point, somewhere 
parasangs, from Keramfin-Agora to near Synuada, where these different 
Kaystru-Pedion, are the longest re- roads crossed, see Mr. Ainsworth, 
■corded in the Anabasis. It is rather Trav. in the Track, p. 28. 
surprising to find them so; for there I do not share the doubts which 
seems no motive for Cyrus to have have been raised about Xenophon’s 
hurried forward. When he reached accuracy, in his description of the 
Kaystiu-Pedion, he halted five days route from Sardis to Ikonium ; though 
Koch (Zng der Zehn Tausend, Leipsic, several of the places which be mentions 
1850, p. in)remarks that the three days’ are not otherwise known to us, and 
march, which seem to have dropped their sites cannot be exactly identified. 
out > of Xennph&n’s calculation, com- There is a gi eat departure from the 
paring the items with the total, might straight line of bearing. But we at 
conveniently be let in here: so that the present day assign more weight to 
thesethirtyparasangsshouldhaveoccu- that circumstance than is suited to the 
pied six days’ march instead of three: days of Xenophdn. Straight roads, 
live paiasangs per dav. The whole stretching systematically over a large 
march which Cyrus had hitherto made region of country, aie not of that age : 
from Sardis, including the road from the communications were probably all 
Keramdn-Agora to Kaystru-Pedion, originally made, between one neigh- 
lay in the great road from Sardis to bouring town and another, without 
the river Halys,Kappadokia, and Susa, much refeience to saving of dis- 
That road (as we see by the march of tance, and with no reference to any 
Xerx&s, Hero dot. vii 2S; v. 62) passed promotion of traffic between distant 
through both Kelsense and Kolossse; places. 

though this is a prodigious departure It was just about this time that King 

from the straight line At Rpystru- Archelaus began to “cut straight 
Pedion, Cyrus seems to have left this roads” in Macedonia, which Thucy- 
great road: taking a different route, didSs seems to note as a remarkable 
m a direction nearly south-east towards thing (ii. 10U). 
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Two ensuing days of inarch, still through Phrygia, "brought the 
army to Thymbrium ; two more to Tyriseum. "Each Thymtrmm 
clay's march is called five parasangs . 1 It was here that —TyriBeum 
Cyrus, halting three days, passed the army in review, th^Ctoeks 
to gratify the Kilikian princess Epyaxa, who was still by Cyrus - 
accompanying the march. His Asiatic troops were first made to 
march in order before him, cavalry and infantry in their separate 
divisions ; after which he himself in a chariot, and Epyaxa in a 
harmamaxa (a sort of carriage or litter covered with an awning 
which opened or shut at pleasure), passed all along the front of 
the Greek line, drawn up separately. The hoplites were marshalled 
four deep, all in their best trim—brazen helmets, purple tunics, 
greaves or leggings, and the shields rubbed bright, just taken out 
of the wrappers in which they were carried during a mere march . 3 
Klearchus commanded on the left and Menon on the right, the 
other generals being distributed in the centre. Having completed 
his review along the whole line, and taken a station with the 
Kilikian princess at a certain distance m front of it, Cyrus sent 
his interpreter to the generals, and desired that he might see them 
charge. Accordingly the orders were given, the spears were pro- 


i Neither Thymbrium nor Tyriaeum 
can he identified But it seems that 
both must have been situated on the 
line of road now followed by the cara¬ 
vans from Smyrna to Konieh (Ikonium), 
which line of road follows a dnection 
between the mountains called Emir 
Dagh on the north-east, and those 
called Sultan Dagh on the south-west 
(Koch, Der Zug der Zehn Tausenil, 
yp. 21, 22). 

Elxov fie 7raVTes Kpdvrj 
XLtmv ar ^olvlkov?, feat KinqixlSas, real tcls 
a cr it l S a s c/CKeKizdapiu.ei/a?. 

When the hoplite was on march, 
without expectation of an enemy, the 
shield seems to have been earned 
behind him, with this blanket attached 
to it (see Aristoph Acham. 10S5,10B9— 
1149): it was slung by the strap round 
his neck and shoulder. Sometimes, 
indeed, he had an opportunity of re¬ 
lieving himself from the burden, by 
putting the shield in a bageage-wag¬ 
gon (Xen. Anab. i. 7, 20). The officers 
generally, and doubtless some soldiers, 
could command attendants to carry 
their shields for them (iv. 2, 20; Aria- 
top h. 1. c,). 


On occasion of this review, the 
shields were unpacked, rubbed, and 
brightened, as before a battlB (Xen. 
Hell. vii. 5, 20); then fastened round 
the neck or shoulders, and held out 
upon the left arm, which was passed 
through thB lings or straps attached 
to its concave or interior side- 

Respecting the cases or wrappers of 
the shield, see a curious stratagem of 
the Syracusan AgathoklSs (Diod&r. xx_ 
II). The Roman soldiers also carried 
their shields in leathern wrappers. 
wliBn on march (Plutarch Luciut c. 
27). 

It is to he remarked that XenophSn, 
in enumerating the arms of the Cy- 
reians, does not mention breastplates ; 
which (though sometimes worn, see 
Plutarch, Dion. c. 30) were not usually 
worn by hoplites, who carried heavy 
shields. It is quite possible that some 
of the Cyreian infantry may have had 
breastplates as well as shields, since 
eveiy soldier provided his own turns ; 
but Xenophftn states only what was 
common to all. 

Grecian cavalry commonly wore a 
heavy bieastplate, but had no shield. 
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tended, tlie trumpets sounded, and die whole Greek force moved 
forward in battle array with the usual shouts. As they advanced, 
the pace became accelerated, and they made straight against the 
victualling portion of the Asiatic encampment Such was the 
terror occasioned by the sight, that all the Asiatics fled forthwith, 
.abandoning their property — Epyaxa herself among the first, 
quitting her palanquin. Though she had among her personal 
guards some Greeks from Aspendus, she had never before seen a 
Grecian army, and was amazed as well as terrified—much to the 
satisfaction of Cyrus, who saw in the scene an augury of his own 
coming success . 1 

Three days of farther march (called twenty parasangs in all) 
brought the armv to Ikonium (now Konieh), the 

Ikonium— G j 7 __ . ~ ;,, , 

Xykaonia— extreme city of Phrygia, where Cyrus halted. 
—Tyana t h ree He then marched for five days (thirty 

parasangs) through Lykaonia; which country, as being out of his 
own satrapy, and even hostile, he allowed the Greeks to plunder. 
Lykaonia being immediately on the borders of Pisidia, its inhabi¬ 
tants were probably reckoned as Pisidians, since they were of the 
like predatory character ; 2 so that Cyrus would he partially 
realizing the pretended purpose of his expedition. He thus, too, 
approached near to Mount Taurus, which separated him from 
Kilikia; and he here sent the Kilikian princess, together with 
Menon and his division, over the mountain, by a pass shorter 
and more direct, but seemingly little frequented, and too difficult 
for the whole army, in order that they might thus get straight 
into Kilikia , 3 in the rear of Syennesis, who was occupying the 
regular pass more to the northward. Intending to enter with 
his main body tlirough this latter pass, Cyrus first proceeded 
through Kappadokia (four days’ march, twenty-five parasangs) 
to Dana, or Tyana, a flourishing city of Kappadokia, where he 
halted three days, and where he put to death two Persian officers 
on a charge of conspiring against him . 4 

This regular pass over Taurus, the celebrated Tauri-Pylse or 

} Xen. Anab. L 2,16—19. Soli, afterwards called Pompeiopolis. 

3 Xen. Anab. iiL 2, 25. It is laid down in the Peutmger Tables 

8 This shorter and more direct pass as the road from Ikonium to Pompeio- 
‘Crosses the T&nrus by Kizil-Chesmeh, polis (Ainsworth, p 40 sea.; Chawt’ 6 *’' 
AJan-Buzuk, and. Mizetli; it led di- Euph. and Tigr. ii. p. 2091 
rectly to the Kilikian seaport-tows 4 Xen. Anab. I 2, 20. 
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Kilikian Gates, was occupied by Syennesis. Though a road fit 
for vehicles, it was yet 3600 feet above the level of the pagg 
sea, steep, bordered by high ground on each side, and Taurus mto 
crossed by a wall with gates, so that it could not KUitia * 
be forced if ever so moderately defended. 1 But the Kilikian 
prince, alarmed at the news that Menon had already crossed the 
mountains by the less frequented pass to his rear, and that the 
fleet of Cyrus was sailing along the coast, evacuated his own 
impregnable position, and fell back to Tarsus ; from whence he 
again retired, accompanied by most of the inhabitants, to an 
inaccessible fastness on the mountains. Accordingly Cyrus, 
ascending without opposition the great pass thus abandoned, 
reached Tarsus after a march ol four days, there rejoining Menon 
and Epyaxa. Two lochi, or companies, of the division of Menon, 
having dispersed on their march for pillage, had been cut off by 
the natives; for which the main body of Greeks now took 
their revenge, plundering both the city and palace of Syennesis. 
That prince, though invited by Cyrus to come back to Tarsus, at 
first refused, but was at length prevailed upon by the persuasions 
of his wife to return under a safe conduct. He was induced to 
contract an alliance, to exchange presents with Cyrus, and to 
give him a large sum of money towards his expedition, together 
with a contingent of troops; in return for which it was stipulated 
that Kilikia should be no further plundered, and that the slaves 
taken away might be recovered wherever they were found. 2 

It seems evident, though Xenophon does not directly tell us 
so, that the resistance of Syennesis (this was a standing Syennesiaof 
name or title of the hereditary princes of Kilikia under miiida— his 
the Persian crown) was a mere feint; that the visit Je^ssiBts" 
of Epyaxa with a supply of money to Cyrus, and the Cyrus with 
admission of Menon and his division over Mount moDfiy ' 

1 Xen. Anab. i. 2, 21; Dioddr. xiv. Alexander the Great, as well as 
20. Sqb Mr. JKinneir, Travels in Asia Cyrus, was fortunate enough to find 
Minor, p. 116; Col. Chesney, Euphrates this impregnable pass abandoned, as 
and Tigris, voL i. pp. 293—354; and it appears, through sheer stupidity or 
Mr. Ainsworth, Travels in the Track recklessness of the satrap who ought 
of the Ten Thousand, p. 40 stq .; also to have defended it, and who had not 
his other work, Travels in Asia Minor, even the same excuse for abandoning 
voL ii. ch. 30, pp. 70—77; and Koch, it as Syennesis had on the approach of 
Der Zug der Zenn Tausend, pp. 26—172, Cyrus (Arrian, E. A. ii. 4 ; Curtins, 
for a description of this memorable lu. 9,10, ll). 
pass. 2 Ken. Anab. L 2, 28—27. 
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Taurus, were manoeuvres m collusion with him; and that, 
thinking Cyrus would he successful, he was disposed to support 
his cause, yet careful at the same time to give himself the air of 
having been oveipowered, in case Artaxerxes should prove 
victorious. 1 


At first, however, it appeared as if the march of Cyrus was 
Cyrus at destined to finish at Tarsus, where he was obliged to 
mutiny^ remain twenty days. The army had already passed 
the Gieeks by Pisidia, the ostensible purpose of the expedition, 
refusal to for which the Grecian troops had been engaged ; not 
go farther. one 0 f them, either officer or soldier, suspecting any¬ 
thing to the contrary, except Klearchus, who was in the secret. 
But all now saw that they had been imposed upon, and found 
out that they were to be conducted against the Persian king. 
Besides the resentment at such delusion, they shrunk from the 
risk altogether; not from any fear of Persian armies, but front 
the terrors of a march of three months inward from the coast, 
and the impossibility of return, which had so powerfully affected 
the Spaitan king KleomenSs, 2 a century before; most of them 
being (as I have before remarked) men of decent position and 
family in their respective cities. Accordingly they proclaimed 
their determination to advance no farther, as they had not been 
engaged to fight against the Great King. 3 

Among the Grecian officers, each (Klearchus, Proxenus, Menon, 
Klearchus Xenias > &c 0 commanded his own separate division, 
tries to without any generalissimo except Cyrus himself, 

the' mutiny °f them probably sympathized more or less in 

-he e S. y the reaell tment as well as in the repugnance of the 
soldiers. But Klearchus, an exile, and a mercenary 
by profession, was doubtless prepared for this mutiny, and had 
assured Cyrus that it might be overcome. That such a man as 
Klearchus could he tolerated as a commander of free and non- 
professional soldiers is a proof of the great susceptibility of the 


1 DiodSrus (xiv. 20) represents Syen- 
nesis as playing a double game, though 
reluctantly. He takes no notice of the 
proceeding of Epyaxa. 

So Livy says, about the conduct of 
the Macedonian courtiers in regard to 
the enmity between Perseus and Deme¬ 
trius, the two sons of Philip II. of 
Macedon: Crescente in dies Philippi 


odio in Romanos, cui Perseus indul- 
geret, Demetrius summa ope adversa- 
retur, prospicientes animo Bxitum 
incauti a fraude fraterna juvenis — 
adjuvandum, quod futurmk erat, ratL r 
Jovenda-mque spem votentions, Perseo se 
adjungunt ,** &c. (Livy, xl. 5). 

3 See Herodot. v. 40. 

s Xen. Anab. i. 3,1. 
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Greek lioplites for military discipline. For though he had great 
military merits, being brave, resolute, and full of resource in the 
hour of danger, provident for the subsistence of his soldiers, and 
unshrinking against fatigue and hardship, yet his look and 
manner were harsh, his punishments were perpetual as well as 
cruel, and he neither tried nor cared to conciliate his soldiers, 
who accordingly stayed with him, and were remarkable for 
exactness of discipline, so long as political orders required them, 
but preferred service under other commanders when they could 
obtain it. 1 Finding his orders to march forward disobeyed, 
Klearchus proceeded at once in his usual manner to enforce and 
punish. But he found resistance universal; he himself, with 
the cattle who carried his baggage, was pelted when he began to 
move forward, and narrowly escaped with his life. Thus dis¬ 
appointed in his attempt at coercion, he was compelled to convene 
the soldiers in a regular assembly, and to essav persuasion. 

On first appearing befure the assembled soldiers, this harsh and 
imperious officer stood for a long time silent, and even ^ 
weeping: a remarkable point in Grecian manners, persuasion 
and exceedingly impressive to the soldiers, who looked di^ uraB 
on him with surprise and in silence. At length lie 
addressed them: <c Be not astonished, soldiers, to see 
me deeply mortified. Cyrus has been my friend and benefactor. 
It was he who sheltered me as an exile, and gave me 10,000 
darics, which I expended not on my own profit or pleasure, but 
upon you, and in defence of Grecian interests in the Chersonese 
against Thracian depredators. When Cyrus invited me, I came 
to him along with you, in order to make him the best return in 
my power for his past kindness. But now, since you will no 
longer march along with me, I am under the necessity either of 
renouncing you or of breaking faith with him. Whether I am 
doing right or not, I cannot say ; but I shall stand by you and 
share your fate. No one shall say of me that, having conducted 
Greek troops into a foreign land, I betrayed the Greeks and chose 
the foreigner. You are to me country, friends, allies: while you 
are with me, I can help a friend and repel an enemy. Understand 
me well: I shall go wherever you go, and partake your fortune.” 

1 Xen. Anal) ii. 6, 5—15. other occasions, 1 translate the sense 

2 Xen! Anab. i. 9, 2—7. Here, as on rather than the words 

7—13 
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This speech, and the distinct declaration of Klearchns that he 
His refusal w011 ^ not marc ^ forward against the king, was heard 
to march by the soldiers with much delight; in which those of 
^eUre” the other Greek divisions sympathized, especially as 
ceived. none 0 f 0 ther Greek commanders had yet 
announced a similar resolution. So strong was this feeling 
among the soldiers of Xenias and Pasion, that 2000 of them left 
their commanders, coming over forthwith, with arms and 
baggage, to the encampment of Klearchus. 

Meanwhile Cyrus himself, dismayed at the resistance encoun- 
Deceitfui tere ^> sent to desire an interview with Klearchus, but 
manoeuvres the latter, knowing well the game that he was play- 
chuSo 1 ’ ing, refused to obey the summons. He however at 
soJdfexs 0 same ^ me despatched a secret message to encou- 

rouml to rage Cyrus with the assurance that everything would 
Cyrus ' come right at last—and to desire further that fresh 
invitations might be sent, in order that he (Klearchus) might 
answer by fresh refusals. He then again convened in assembly 
both his own soldiers and those who had recently deserted Xenias 
to join him. “ Soldiers (said he), we must recollect that we have 
now broken with Cyrus. We are no longer his soldiers, nor he 
our paymaster; moreover, I know that he thinks we have 
wronged him, so that I am both afraid and ashamed to go near 
him. He is a good friend, hut a formidable enemy, and has a 
powerful force of his own, which all of you see near at hand. 
This is no time for us to slumber. We must take careful counsel 
whether to stay or go ; and if we go, how to get away in safety, 
as well as to obtain provisions, I shall be glad to hear what any 
man has to suggest.” 

Instead of the peremptory tone habitual with Klearchus, the 
troops found themselves now, for the first time, not merely 
released from his command, hut deprived of his advice. Some 
soldiers addressed the assembly, proposing various measures 
suitable to the emergency ; but their propositions were opposed 
by other speakers, who, privately instigated by Klearchus him¬ 
self, set forth the difficulties either of staying or departing. One 
among these secret partisans of the commander even affected to 
take the opposite side, and to be impatient for immediate de¬ 
parture. “ If Klearchus does not choose to conduct us hack (said 
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this speaker), let ns immediately elect other generals, bay provi¬ 
sions, get ready to depart, and then send to ask Cyrus for mer¬ 
chant-vessels, or at any rate for guides in our return march by 
land. If he refuses both these requests, we must put ourselves 
in marching order, to fight our way back; sending forward a 
detachment without delay to occupy the passes.” Klearchus 
here interposed to say that, as for himself, it was impossible for 
him to continue in command ; but he would faithfully obey any 
other commander who might be elected. He was followed by 
another speaker, who demonstrated the absurdity of going and 
asking Cyrus either for a guide or for ships, at the very moment 
when they were frustrating his projects. How could he be ex¬ 
pected to assist them in getting away f Who could trust either 
his ships or his guides ? On the other hand, to depart without 
his knowledge or concurrence was impossible. The proper course 
would be to send a deputation to him, consisting of others along 
with Klearchus, to ask wliat it was that he really wanted, which no 
one yet knew. His answer to the question should be reported to 
the meeting, in order that they might take their resolution 
accordingly. 

To this proposition the soldiers acceded ; for it was but too 
plain that retreat was no easy matter. The deputation 
went to put the question to Cyrus, who replied that ^ L r e e ®° t 1 0 diers 
* his real purpose was to attack his enemy Abrokomas, accompany 
who was on the river Euphrates, twelve days’ march farther- 
onward. If he found Ahrokomas there, he would grease of 
punish him as he deserved. If, on the other hand, 

Abrokomas bad fled, they might again consult w r hat step was fit 
to be taken. 

The soldiers, on hearing this, suspected it to he a deception, 
but nevertheless acquiesced, not knowing what else to do. They 
required only an increase of pay. Not a word was said about the 
Great King, or the expedition against him. Cyrus granted 
increased pay of fifty per cent, upon the previous rate. Instead 
of one aaric per month to each soldier, he agreed to give a 
daric and a half. 1 

This remarkable scene at Tarsus illustrates the character of the 
Greek citizen-soldier. What is chiefly to be noted is the appeal 
1 Xen Anab. i 8,10 — ill. 
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made to their reason and judgment—the habit, established more 
or less throughout so large a portion of the Grecian world, and 
attaining its maximum at Athens, of hearing both sides and 
deciding afterwards. The soldiers are indignant, justly and 
naturally, at the fraud practised upon them. But instead of sur¬ 
rendering themselves to this impulse arising out of the past, they 
are brought to look at the actualities of the present, and take 
measure of what is best to be done for the future. To return 
back from the place where they stood, against the wish of Cyrus, 
was an enterprise so full of difficulty and danger that the decision 
to which they came was recommended by the best considerations 
of reason. To go on was the least dangerous course of the two, 
besides its chances of unmeasured reward. 

As the remaining Greek officers and soldiers followed the 
example of Klearchus and his division, the whole 
ward—from army marched forward from Tarsus, and reached Issus, 
Issus! 510 extreme city of Kilikia, in five days’ march— 

crossing the rivers Sarus 1 and Pyramus. At Issus, a 
flourishing and commercial port in the angle of the Gulf so 
called, Cyrus was joined by his fleet of 60 triremes—35 Lacede¬ 
monian and 25 Persian triremes •: bringing a reinforcement of 
700 hoplites, under the command of the Lacedemonian Cheiri- 
sophus, said to have been despatched by the Spartan ephors. 2 He 
also received a further reinforcement of* 400 Grecian soldiers, 
making the total of Greeks in his army 14,000, from which are to 
he deducted the 100 soldiers of Menon’s division, slain inKilikia. 

The arrival of this last body of 400 men was a fact of some im- 
Flight of portance. They had hitherto been in the service of 
—abaado? Abrokomas (the Persian general commanding a vast 
ment of tho force, said to be 300,000 men, for the king, in Phoenicia 
passes an( j f rom w hom they now deserted to Cyrus. 

Such desertion was at once the proof of their reluctance to fight 

1 The breadth of the river Sarus the Ten Thousand, p. 54. 

(Scihun) is given by XeuophOn at 300 Colonel CbBsney affirms that neither 
feet, which agrees nearly with the thB Sarus nor the Pyiamus is fordable, 
statements of modem travellers (Koch, There must have been budges; which, 
Der Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 34). in the then flourishing state of Kilikia, 

Compare, for the description of this is by no means improbable. He and 
country, Kinneir’s Journey through Mr. Ainsworth, however, differ as to 
Asia Minor, p. 135; Col Chesney, the route which they suppose Cyrus to 
Euphiatds and Tigris, ii. p 211; Mr have taken between Tarsus and Issus. 
Ainsworth, Travels m the Track of 2 Dioildr. xiv. 21. 
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against the great body of their countrymen inarching upwards, 
and of the general discouragement reigning amidst the king’s army. 
So great indeed was that discouragement, that Abrokomas now 
fled from the Syrian coast into the interior, abandoning three 
defensible positions in succession—(1) the Gates of Kilikia and 
Syria; (2) the pass of Beilan over Mount Amanus; (3) the passage 
of the Euphrates. He appears to have been alarmed by the easy 
passage of Cyrus from Kappadokia into Kilikia, and still more, 
probably, by the evident collusion of Syennesis with the invader. 1 

Cyrus had expected to find the Gates of Kilikia and Syria stoutly 
defended, and had provided for this emergency by Gateg 
bringing up his fleet to Issus, in order that he might be Kilikia and 
able to transport a division by sea to the rear of the Syria ‘ 
defenders. The pass was at one day’s march from Issus. It was a 
narrow road for the length of near half a mile, between the sea 
on one side and the steep cliffs terminating Mount Amanus on 
the other. The two entrances, on the side of Kilikia as well as 
on that of Syria, were both closed by walls and gates: midway 
between the two the river Kersus broke out from the mountains 
and flowed into the sea. No army could force this pass against 
defenders ; hut the possession of the fleet doubtless enabled an 
assailant to turn it. Cyrus was overjoyed to find it undefended. 2 
And here we cannot but notice the superior ability and fore¬ 
thought oF Cyrus, as compared with the other Persians opposed 
to him. He had looked at this as well as at tlie other difficulties 
of his march beforehand, and had provided the means of meeting 
them; whereas, on the king’s side, all the numerous means and 
opportunities of defence are successively abandoned: the Persians 
have no confidence except in vast numbers—or, when numbers 
fail, in treachery. 

Five parasangs, or one day’s inarch from this pass, Cyrus reached 
the Phoenician maritime town of Myriandrus, a place Deaertion 
of great commerce, with its harbour full of merchant- 
men. "While he rested here seven days, his two — prudence 
generals Xenias and Pasion deserted him, privately 01 oyrU3, 
engaging a merchant-vessel to carry them away with their pro- 


1 Xsn Anab, i. 4, 3—5. 'Appwjiias eic fcoLi/t/cijs, napa ^turiXta iirfXtnjvev, 
S' ov touto en-oiTjtrci/, aAA* eiret rjieoue &C. 

Kupov ev KiAlkuj Sura, avatrrpeypa^ 2 Dio dor. xiV. 21. 
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perty. They could not brook the wrong which Cyrus had done 
them in permitting Klearchus to retain under his command those 
soldiers who had deserted them at TarsuB, at the time when the 
latter played off his deceitful manoeuvre. Perhaps the men who 
had thus deserted may have been unwilling to return to their 
original commanders, after having taken so offensive a step. And 
this may partly account for tbe policy of Cyrus in sanctioning 
what Xenias and Pasion could not hut feel as a great wrong, in 
which a large portion of the army sympathized. The general 
belief among the soldiers was that Cyrus would immediately 
despatch some triremes to overtake and bring back the fugitives. 
But instead of this he summoned the remaining generals, and 
after communicating to Them the fact that Xenias and Pasion 
were gone, added—“ I have plenty of triremes to overtake their 
merchantman if I chose, and to bring them hack. But I will do 
no such thing. No one shall say of me that I make use of a man 
while he is with me, and afterwards seize, rob, or ill-use him 
when he wishes to depart. Nay, I have their wives and children 
under guard as hostages at Tralles, 1 but even these shall be given 
up to them, in consideration of their good behaviour down to the 
present day. Let them go if they choose, with the full know¬ 
ledge that they behave worse towards me than I towards them.” 
This behaviour, alike judicious and conciliating, was universally 
admired, and produced the best possible effect upon the spirits of 
the army, imparting a confidence in Cyrus which did much to 
outweigh the prevailing discouragement in the unknown march 
upon which they were entering. 2 

At Myriandrus Cyrus finally quitted the sea, sending hack his 
Cyrus fleet, 3 and striking with his land force eastward into 
from the interior. For this purpose it was necessary first 

Thapsatus cross ^ ount Amanus by the pass of Beilan, an 
on the eminently difficult road which lie was fortunate 
Euphrates. to fl nl j 0 p eIL] though Abrokomas might easily 


1 Xen. Anab. i. 4, 6 
To require the wives or children of 
generals in service, as hostages for 
fidelity, appears to have been not un¬ 
frequent with Persian kings. On the 
other hand, it was remarked as a piece 
of gross obsequiousness in the Argeian 
Nikostratus, who commanded the con¬ 


tingent of his countrymen serving 
unuBr ArtaxerxSs Ochus in Egypt, that 
he volunteered to bring up his son to 
the king as an hostage, without being 
demanded (Theopompus, Flag. 135 (ed. 
Wichers) ap. Atliense vi. p. 252). 
a Xen. Anab. i. 4, 7—9. 

8 jDioddr. xiv. 21. 
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have defended it if he had chosen. 1 Four days’ march brought 
the army to the Chalus (perhaps the river of Aleppo), full of fish 
held sacred by the neighbouring inhabitants ; five more days to 
the sources of the river Daradax, with the palace and park of the 
Syrian satrap Belesys; three days farther to Thapsakus on the 
Euphrates. This was a great and flourishing town, a centre of 
commerce enriched by the important ford or transit of the river 
Euphrates close to it, in latitude about 35° 40' N. 2 The river, 
when the Cyreians arrived, was four stadia or somewhat less than 
half am English mile in breadth 

Cyrus remained at Thapsakus five days. He was now com¬ 
pelled formally to make known to his soldiers the practical 
real object of the march, hitherto in name at least dis- reluctance of 
guised. He accordingly sent for the Greek generals, theyfoM the 
and desired them to communicate publicly the fact Eu P hrates - 
that he was on the advance to Babylon against his brother, which 
to themselves, probably, had been for some time well known. 
Among the soldiers, however, the first announcement excited 


1 See the remarks of Mr. Ainsworth, 
Travels in the Track of the Ten 
Thousand, pp. 58—61; and other cita¬ 
tions respecting the difficult road 
through the pass of Beilau, in Mut- 
zell’s valuable notes on Quintus 
Curtius, iii. 20,13, p. 101. 

2 Neither thB Chalus, nor the Dara¬ 
dax, nor indeed the road followed by 
Cyrus in crossing Syria from the sea 
to the Euphrates, can be satisfactorily 
made out (Koch, Zug der Zehn Tau- 
send, pp. 36, 37). 

Respecting the situation of Thap¬ 
sakus—placed erroneously by RenneLL 
lower down the river at Deir, wheie it 
stands marked even in the map 
annexed to CdI. Chesney’s Report on 
the Euphrates, and by Reichard higher 
up the river, near Bir—see Ritter, Eid- 
kunde, part x. b. iii.; West-Asien, pp. 
14—17, with the elaborate discussion, 
pp. 972—978, in the same volume; also 
the work of Mr. Ainsworth above cited, 
p. 70. The situation of Thapsakus is 
correctly placed in Colonel Chesney’s 
last work (Euphr and Tigi*. p. 213), in 
the excellent map accompanying that 
woik; though I dissent from his view 
of the march of Cyrus between the pass 
of Beilan and Thapsakus. 

Thapsakus appears to have been the 


most frequented and best-known pas¬ 
sage over the Euphrates, throughout 
the duration of the Seleukid kings, 
down to 100 B.c. It was selected as a 
noted point, to which observations and 
calculations might be conveniently re- 
feired, by Eratosthenes and other 
geographers (see Strabo, ii.pp. 79—87). 
After the time when the Roman em¬ 
pire became extended to the Euphrates, 
the new Zeugma, higher up the river 
near Bir or Bihreiek (about the 37th 
parallel of latitude), became more used 
and better known, at least to the Roman 
writers. 

The passage at Thapsakus was in 
the line of road from Palmyra to 
Karrhae in Northern Mesopotamia; 
also from Seleukeia (on the Tigris 
below Bagdad) to the other cities 
founded in Noithem Syria by Seleukus 
Nikator and his successors, Antioch 
on the Oront&s, Seleukeia in Pieria, 
Laodikeia, Antioch ad Taurum, &c. 

The ford at Thapsakus (says Mr. 
Ainsworth, pp. 69, 70) “is celebrated 
to this day as the ford of the Anezeh 
orBedDiuns. On the right bank of the 
Euphrates there are the remains of a 
paved causeway leading to the very 
banks of the river and continued on 
the opposite side.” 
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loud murmurs, accompanied by accusation against the generals of 
having betrayed them, in privity with Cyrus. But this outburst 
was very different to the strenuous repugnance which they had 
before manifested at Tarsus. Evidently they suspected and had 
almost made up their minds to the real truth, so that their com¬ 
plaint was soon converted into a demand for a donation to each 
man as soon as they should reach Babylon, as much as that which 
Cyrus had given to his Grecian detachment on going up tlnther 
before. Cyrus willingly promised them five minse per head 
(about ,£19 5s.), equal to more than a year’s pay, at the rate 
recently stipulated of a daric and a half per month. He engaged 
to give them besides the full rate of pay until they should have 
been sent hack to the Ionian coast. Such ample offers satisfied 
the Greeks, and served to counterbalance at least if not to efface 
the terrors of that unknown region which they were about to 
tread. 

But before the general body of Greek soldiers had pronounced 
Separate formal acquiescence, Menon with his separate 

manoeuvre division was already in the water crossing. For 
Menon had instigated his men to decide separately 
for themselves, and fo execute their decision before the others 
had given any answer. “By acting thus (said he) you will confer 
special obligation on Cyrus, and earn corresponding reward. If 
the others follow you across, he will suppose that they do so 
because you have set the example. If, on the contrary, the others 
should refuse, we shall all be obliged to retreat, but he will never 
forget that you, separately taken, have done all that you could for 
him.” Such breach of communion and avidity for separate gain, 
at a time when it vitally concerned all the Greek soldiers to act 
in harmony with each other, was a step suitable to the selfish 
and treacherous character of Menon, He gained his point, how¬ 
ever, completely, for Cyrus, on learning that the Greek troops 
had actually crossed, despatched Glfis the interpreter to express 
to them his warmest thanks, and to assure them that he would 
never forget the obligation, while at the same time he sent under¬ 
hand large presents to Menon separately. 1 He passed with his 
whole army immediately afterwards, no man being wet above the 
breast. 


1 Sen. Anab. i. 4,12—18. 
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Wliat hart become of Abrokomas and liis army, and why did he 
not defend this passage, where Cyrus might so easily 
have been arrested 1 We are told that he had been abandons* 8 
there a little before, and that he had thought it suffi- £f the n?er 
cient to burn all the vessels at Thapsakus, in the be- —tua double 
lief that the invaders could not cross the river on foot. dealing ' 
And Xenophon informs us that the Thapsakenes affirmed the 
Euphrates to have been never before fordable, always passed by 
means of boats, insomuch that they treated the actual low state 
of the water as a providential interposition of the gods in favour 
of Cyrus: “the river made way for him to come and take the 
sceptre When we find that Abrokomas came too late after¬ 
wards for the battle of Kunaxa, we shall be led to suspect that 
he too, like Syennesis in Kilikia, was playing a double game 
between the two royal brothers, and that he was content with 
destroying those vessels which formed the ordinary means of 
communication between the banks, without taking any means to 
inquire whether the passage was practicable without them. The 
assertion of the Thapsakenes, in so far as it was not a mere piece 
of flattery to Cyrus, could hardly have had any other foundation 
than the fact that they had never seen the river crossed on foot 
(whether practicable or not), so long as there were regular ferry¬ 
boats. 1 

After crossing the Euphrates, Cyrus proceeded for nine days’ 
march 2 southward along its left bank, until he came to its 


1 Xen. Anab. i 4, 18. Compare 
(Plutarch, Alexand. 17) analogous ex¬ 
pressions of flatteiy—from the his¬ 
torians of Alexander, affirming that 
the sea near Pamphylia providentially 
made way for him—from the inhabi¬ 
tants on the banks of the Euphrates, 
when the river was passed by the 
Roman legions and the Parthiau prince 
Tindates, in the reign of the Emperor 
Tiberius (Tacitus, Annal. vi. 37); and 
by Lucullus still earlier (Plutarch. 
Lucull. o. 24) 

The time when Cyrus crossed the 
Euphrates must probably have been 
about the end of July or beginning of 
August. Now the period of greatest 
height, in the waters of the Euphrates 
near this part of its course, is from the 
21st to the 2Sth of May; the period 
when they are lowest is about tliB 


middle of November (see Colonel Ches- 
ney’s Report on tbe Euphrates, p 5). 
Rennell erroneously states that they 
are lowest in August and September 
(Expedit of Xenoph&n, p. 277) The 
waters would thusbeat a sort of mean 
height when Cyrus passed. 

Mr. Ainsworth states that there 
were only twenty inches of water in 
the foril at Thapsakus, from October, 
1841, to February, 1S42; the steamers 
Nimrod and Nitocris then struck upon 
it (p. 72), though the steamers Eu¬ 
phrates and Tigris had passed over it 
without difficulty in the month of May. 

2 Xenoph6n gives these nine days of 
march as covering fifty parasangs 
(Anab. i. 4, 19). But Koch remarks 
that the distance is not half so great 
as that from the sea to Thapsakus,, 
which latter Xenophon gives at sixty- 
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affluent the river Arax§s or Chaboras, which divided Syria from 
Arabia. From the numerous and well-supplied vil- 
mKeg lages there situated, he supplied himself with a large 

along the stock of provisions, to confront the desolate march 

theEi£ k0f through Arabia on which they were about to enter, 
the^Desert following the banks of the Euphrates still farther 
—privations southward. It was now that he entered on what may 
of the army. ^ the Desert—an endless breadth or succession 

of undulations “like the sea,” without any cultivation or e^en 
any tree : nothing but wormwood and various aromatic shiubs. 1 
Here too the astonished Greeks saw, for the first time, wild asses, 
antelopes, ostriches, bustards, some of which afforded sport, and 
occasionally food, to the horsemen, who amused themselves by 
chasing them ; though the wild ass was swifter than any horse, 
and the ostrich altogether unapproachable. Five days 5 march 
brought them to KorsotS, a town which had been abandoned by 
its inhabitants—probably, however, leaving the provision-dealers 
behind, as had before happened at Tarsus, in Kilikia, 2 since the 
army here increased their supplies for the onward inarch. All 
that they could obtain was required, and was indeed insufficient 
for the trying journey which awaited them. For thirteen suc¬ 
cessive days and ninety computed parasangs did they march 
along the left bank of the Euphrates without provisions, and 
even without herbage except in some few places. Their flour 
was exhausted, so that the soldiers lived for some days altogether 
upon meat, while many baggage-animals perished of hunger. 
Moreover, the ground was often heavy and difficult, full of hills 
and narrow valleys, requiring the personal efforts of every man 
to push the cars and waggons at particular junctures—efforts in 
which the Persian courtiers of Cyrus, under his express orders, 
took zealous part, toiling in the dirt with their ornamented 
attire. 8 After these thirteen days of hardship they reached 
Pyloe, near the entrance of the cultivated territory of Babylonia, 
where they seem to have halted five or six days to rest and 

five parasangs. There is here some Mr. Ainsworth, from personal observa- 
confusion; together with the usual tion, to the accuracy of XenophOn’s 
difficulty in assigning any given dis- description of the country, even at the 
tance as the equivalent of the parasang present day. 

(Koch, Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 38) 2 Xen. Anab. i. 2, 24. 

1 See the remarkable testimony of 3 Xen. Anab. l. 5, 4—8. 
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refresli. 1 There was on the opposite side of the river, at or near 
this point, a flourishing city named Charmande ; to which many 
of the soldiers crossed over (by means of skins stuffed with hay),, 


1 1 infer that the army halted here 
five or six days from the story after¬ 
wards told respecting the Ambrakiot 
SilanuSj the prophet of thB aimy, who, 
on sacrificing, had told Cyrus that his 
brother would not fight for ten days 
(i. 7, 16) This sacnfice must have 
been offered, I imagine, during the 
halt, not during the distressing inarch 
which preceded. The ten days named 
by Silanus expired on the fourth day 
after they left PylBe. 

It is in leference to this portion of 
the course of the Euphrates, from the 
Chaboras southward down by Anah 
and Hit (the ancient Is, noticed by 
Herodotus, and still celebrated from 
its unexhausted supply of bitumen), 
between latitude 35^° and 34°, that 
Colonel Chesney, in his Report on the 
Navigation of the Euphrates (p. 2), has 
the following lemarks 

“ The scenery above Hit, in itself 
very picturesque, is greatly heightened, 
as one is earned along the current, by 
the frequent recurrence, at very short 
intervals, of ancient nrigating aque¬ 
ducts. These beautiful specimens of 
art and durability are attnbutedby the 
Arabs to the times of the ignorant, 
meaning (as is expressly understood) 
the Persians, when fire-worshippers 
and in possession of the world. They 
literally cover both banks, and prove 
that the borders of the Euphrates were 
once thickly inhabited by a people far 
advanced indeed in the application of 
hydraulics to domestic purposes, of the 
first and greatest utility—the transport 
of water. The greater portion is now 
more or less in ruins; but some have 
been repaired and kept up for use, 
either to grind com or to irrigate. 
The aqueducts are of stone, firmly 
cemented, narrowing to about 2 feet or 
20 inches at top, placed at right angles 
to the current, and carried various dis¬ 
tances towards the interior, from 200 
to 1200 yards. 

“But what most concerns the sub¬ 
ject of this memoir is the existence of a 
parapet wall or stone rampart in the 
river, just above the several aqueducts. 
In general there is one of the former 
attached to each of the latter. And 
almost invariably, between two mills 
on the opposite hanks, one of them 
crosses the stream from side to side, 


with the exception of a passage left im 
the centre for boats to pass up and 
down. The object of these subaqueous 
walls would appear to be exclusively 
to raise the water sufficiently at low 
seasons to give it impetus, as well as a 
more abundant supply to the wheels. 
And their effect at those times is to 
create a fall in every part of the width, 
save the opening left for commerce, 
through which the water lushes with a 
moderately irregular surface These 
dams were probably from four to eight 
feet high originally; but they are now 
frequently a bank of stones disturbing 
the evenness of the current, hut always- 
affording a sufficient passage for large 
boats at low seasons ” 

The marks which Colonel Chesney 
points out, of previous population ana. 
industry on the banks of the EuphratSs- 
at this part of its course, are extremely 
interesting and curious, when con¬ 
trasted with the desolation depicted 
by Xenophon, who mentions that there 
were no other inhabitants than some 
who lived by cutting millstones from 
the stone quarries near, and sending 
them to Babylon in exchange for grain. 
It is plain that the population, of 
which Colonel Chesney saw the remain¬ 
ing tokens, either had already long 
ceased, or did not begin to exist, or to 
construct their dams and aqueducts, 
until a period later than Xenoph6n. 
They probably began during the period 
□f the Seleukid kings, after the year 
300 B c. For this line of road along- 
the Euphrates bBgan then to acquit b 
great importance as the means of com¬ 
munication between the great city of 
Seleukeia (on the Tigris, below Bag¬ 
dad) and the other cities founded by 
Seleukns Nikator and his successors m 
the north of Syria and Asia Minor, 
Seleukeia in Pieria, Antioch, Lao- 
dikfiia, Apameia, &c. This route coin¬ 
cides mainly with the present route- 
from Bagdad to Aleppo, crossing the 
Euphrates at Thapsakus. It can 
hardly be doubted tnat the course oE 
the EuphratSs was better protected 
during the two centuries of the Seleukicl 
kings (b.c S0Q—100, speaking in round 
numbers), than it cameto be afterwai tls, 
when that river became the boundary 
line between the Romans and the 
Parthians. Even at the time of the 
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and procured plentiful supplies, especially of date-wine and 
millet. 1 

It was during this halt opposite Cliarmande that a dispute 
occurred among the Greeks themselves, menacing to 
Saimanda the safety of all. I have already mentioned that 
Zispu^ ei0US Klearchus, Menon, Proxenus, and each of the Greek 
between the chiefs enjoyed a separate command over his own 
Klearchus division, subject only to the superior control of Cyrus 
Sf Menon, himself. Some of the soldiers of Menon becoming 
involved in a quarrel with those of Klearchus, the 
latter examined into the case, pronounced one of Menon’s sol¬ 
diers to have misbehaved and caused him to be flogged. The 
comrades of the man thus punished resented the proceeding to 
such a degree that, as Klearchus was riding away from the banks 
of the river to his own tent, attended by a few followers only, 
through the encampment of Menon, one of the soldiers, who 
happened to he cutting wood, flung the hatchet at him, while 
others hooted and began to pelt him with stones. Klearchus, 
after escaping unhurt from this danger to his own division, 
immediately ordered his soldiers to take arms and put them¬ 
selves in battle order. He himself advanced at the head of his 
Thracian peltasts and his forty horsemen, in hostile attitude 
against Menon's division; who on their side ran to arms, with 
Menon himself at their head, and placed themselves in order of 
defence. A slight accident might have now brought on irre¬ 
parable disoider and bloodshed had not Proxenus, coming up at 
the moment with a company of his hoplites, planted himself in 


Empeior Julian’s invasion, however, 
Ammianus Marcellinus describes the 
left hank of the Euphrates, north of 
Babylonia, as being in several parts 
■well cultivated, and furnishing amplB 
subsistence. (Ammian Marc, xxiv 1.) 
At the tune of XenophOn’s Anabasis 
there was nothing to give much import¬ 
ance to the banks of the Euphratfis 
north of Babylonia. 

Mr. Ainsworth describes the country 
on the left bank of the Euphrates, 
before reaching Pyhe 3 as being 
now in the same condition as it was 
when XenophOn and his comrades 
marched through it — ‘‘full of hills 
and narrow valleys, and presenting 
many difficulties to the movement of 


an army. The illustrator was, by a 
curious accident, left by the Euphrates 
steamer on this very portion of the 
river, and on the same side as the 
Perso-Greek army, and hB had to walk 
a day and a night across these inhos¬ 
pitable regions; so that he can speak 
feelingly of the difficulties which the 
Greeks had to encounter” (Travels in 
the Track, &c., p 81). 

11 incline to think that CharmandS 
must have been nearly opposite Pyke, 
lower down than Hit. But Major 
Rennell (p. 107) and Mr. Ainsworth (p. 
84) suppose CharmandS to he the same 
place as the modern Hit (the Is of 
Herodotus) There is no other known 
town wiLh which vi e can identify it. 
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military array between the two disputing parties, anrl entTeEHtett 
Klearchus to desist from further assault* The latter at first 
refused. Indignant that Ins recent insult and narrow escape 
from death should he treated so lightly, he desired Proxenus to 
retire. His wrath was not appeased until Cyrus himself, apprised 
of the gravity of the danger, came galloping up with his personal 
attendants and his two javelins in hand. cc Klearchus, Proxenus, 
and all you Greeks (said he), you know not what you are doing. 
Be assured that if you now come to blows, it will be the hour of 
my destruction, and of your own also, shortly after me. Pur if 
your force be ruined, all these natives whom you see around will 
become more hostile to us even than the men now serving with 
the king.” On hearing this (says Xenophon), Klearchus came 
to his senses, and the troops dispersed without any encounter. 1 

After passing Pylae the territory called Babylonia began. The 
hills flanking the Euphrates, over which the army Entlyinto 
had hitherto been passing, soon ceased, and low al- Babylonia 
luvial plains commenced. 2 Traces were now dis- orontfis—° f 
covered, tbe first throughout their long march, of an 
hostile force moving in their front, ravaging the 
country and burning the herbage. It was here that Cyrus 
detected the treason of a Persian nobleman named Orontes, 
whom he examined in his tent in the presence of various Per¬ 
sians possessing his intimate confidence, as well as of Klearchus 
with a guard of 3000 hoplites. Orontes was examined, found 
guilty, and privately put to death. 3 * 

After three days 5 march, estimated by Xenophon at twelve 


1 Xen. Anab i. 5,11—17. 

2 The commentators agree in think¬ 
ing that we are to understand by Pylae 
a sort of gate or pass, marking the 
spot where the desert country north of 
Babylonia—with its undulations of 
land, and its steep banks along the 
river—was exchanged for the flat and 
fertile alluvium constituting Babylonia 
proper. Perhaps there was a town 
near the pass, and named after it. 

Now it appears from Colonel Ches- 
ney’s survey that this alteration in the 
nature of the country takes place a few 
miles below Hit. He observes (Eu- 
phratSs and Tigris, vol. i. p. 54)— 

Three miles below Hit, the remains 

of aqueducts disappear, and the wind¬ 


ings become shorter and more frequent, 
as the river flows through a tract of 
country almost level”. Thereabouts 
it is that I am inclined to place Pylae. 

Colonel Chesney places it lower 
down, 25 miles from Hit; Professor 
Koch (Zug der Zebu Tausend, p. 44), 
lower down still, Mr. Ainsworth 
places it as much as 70 geographical 
miles lower than Hit (Travels in the 
Track of the Ten Thousand, p 81): 
compare Ritter, Erdkunde, WBst Asien, 
X. p. 16 ; xi pp. 755—763. 

s The description given of this scene 
(known to the Gieeks through the com¬ 
munications of Klearchus) by Xeno- 

E htn is extremely interesting (Anah_ 
6). I omit it from regard to space. 
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paiasangs, Cyrus was induced by the evidences before him, or by 
the reports of deserters, to believe that the opposing army was 
.close at hand, and that a battle was impending. Accordingly, 
m the middle of the night, he mustered his whole army, Greeks 
as well as barbarians ; but the enemy did not appear as had been 
expected. His numbers were counted at this spot, and it was 
found that there were of Greeks, 10,400 hoplites and 2500 pel- 
tasts ; of the barbarian or Asiatic force of Cyrus, 100,000 men, 
with 20 scythed chariots. The numbers of the Greeks had 
"been somewhat diminished during the march from sickness, 
desertion, or other causes. The reports of deserters described 
the army of Artaxerxes at 1,200,000 men, besides the 6000 horse- 
guards commanded by Artagerses, and 200 scythed chariots, 
under the command of Abrokomas, Tissaphernes, and two others. 
It was ascertained afterwards, however, that the force of Abro¬ 
komas had not yet joined, and later accounts represented the 
numerical estimation as too great by one-fourtb. 

In expectation of an action, Cyrus here convened the generals 
Discourse along with the lochages (or captains) of the Greeks ; 
■of Cyrus bo as well to consult about suitable arrangements as 
and° ffiC8rS to stimulate their zeal in his cause. Few points in 
soldiers. tliia narrative are more striking than the language 
addressed by the Persian prince to the Greeks on this as well as 
on other occasions. 

“It is not from want of native forces, men of Hellas, that I 
have brought you hithei, hut because I account you better and 
braver than any number of natives. Prove yourselves now 
worthy of the freedom which you enjoy—that freedom for which 
I envy you, and which I would choosfi, be assuied, in preference 
to all my possessions a thousand times multiplied. Learn now 
from me, who know it well, all that you will have to encounter— 
vast numbers and plenty of noise ; but if you despise these I am 
ashamed to tell you what worthless stuff you will find in our 
native men. Behave well, like brave men, and trust me for 
sending you back in such condition as to make your friends at 
liome envy you; though I l.ope to prevail on many of you to 
prefer my service to your own homes.” 

“■ Some of us are remarking, Cyrus (said a Samian exile named 
Gaulitls), that you are full of promises at this hour of danger, but 
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will forget tliem, or perhaps will be unable to perform them, 
when danger is over. ... As to ability (replied Cyrus), my 
father’s empire reaches northward to the region of intolerable 
cold, southward to that of intolerable heat. All in the middle is 
now apportioned in satrapies among my brother’s friends; all, if 
we are victorious, will come to be distributed among mine. I 
have no fear of not having enough to give away, but rather of 
not having friends enough to receive it from me. To each of you 
Greeks, moreover, I shall present a wreath of gold.” 

Declarations like these, repeated by Cyrus to many of the 
Greek soldiers, and circulated among the remainder, filled all of 
them with confidence and enthusiasm in his cause. Such was the 
sense of force and superiority inspired, that Klearchus asked 
him, “Do you really think, Cyrus, that your brother will fight 
you?” “Yes, by Zeus (was the reply) ; assuredly, if he be the 
son of Darius and Parysatis, and my brother, I shall not win this 
prize without a battle.” All the Greeks were earnest with him 
at the same time not to expose his own person, but to take post 
in the rear of their body. 1 We shall presently see bow this 
advice was followed. 

The declarations here reported, as well as the expressions 
employed before during the dispute between Klearchus Conception 
and the soldiers of Menon near Charmand6, being, as * J>y 

they are, genuine and authentic, and not dramatic Grecian ^ 
composition such as those of -ZEschylus in the P erase, su P 0r iority. 
nor historic amplification like the speeches ascribed to Xerxes in 
Herodotus, are among the most valuable evidences respecting the 
Hellenic character generally. It is not merely the superior 
courage and military discipline of the Greeks which Cyrus 
attests, compared with the cowardice of Asiatics, but also their 
fidelity and sense of obligation, which he contrasts with the 
time-serving treachery of the latter;- connecting these superior 
qualities with the political freedom which they enjoy. To hear 
this young prince expressing such strong admiration and envy 
for Grecian freedom, and such ardent personal preference for it 
above all the splendour of his own position, was doubtless the 
most flattering of all compliments which he could pay to the 
listening citizen-soldiers. That a young Persian prince should be 
l Xen. Anab. i. 7, 2—9. 2 Xen. Arab. i. 5,16. 
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capable of conceiving such a sentiment is no slight proof of his 
mental elevation above the level both of his family and of his 
nation. The natural Persian opinion is expressed by the conver¬ 
sation between Xerxes and Demaratus 1 in Herodotus. To 
Xerxes the conception of free-citizenship and of orderly self- 
sufficing courage, planted by a public discipline patriotic as well 
as equalizing, was not merely repugnant, but incomprehensible. 
He understood only a master issuing orders to obedient subjects, 
and stimulating soldieis to bravery by means of the whip. His 
descendant Cyrus, on the contrary, had learnt by personal 
observation to enter into the feeling of personal dignity prevalent 
in the Greeks around him, based as it was on the conviction that 
they governed themselves, and that there was no man who had 
any rights of his own over them; that the law was their only 
master, and that in rendering obedience to it they were working 
for no one else but for themselves. 2 Cyrus knew where to touch 
the sentiment of Hellenic honour, so fatally extinguished after the 
Greeks lost their political freedom by the hands of the Mace¬ 
donians, and exchanged for that intellectual quickness, combined 
with moral degeneracy, which Cicero and his contemporaries 
remark as the characteristic of these once high-toned com¬ 
munities. 

Having concerted the order of battle with the generals, Cyrus 
marched forward in cautious array during the next 
Cyru^to the day, anticipating the appearance of the king's forces. 
SSuns Nothing of the kind was seen, however, though 
abundant marks of their retiring footsteps were evi¬ 
dent. The day's march (called three parasangs) having been con¬ 
cluded without a battle, Cyrus called to him the Amhrakiotic 


1 See Herodot. vii. 102, 103, 209. 
Compare the observations of the 
Persian Achsemenes, c. 2J6 

2 Herod, vii. 104. Demaratus says to 
Xerxes, respecting the Lacedaemonians 
—eAevflepOLyap eovres, ov tto-vto. eAevflepoL 
eiaf eireari yap <r^>t Seffirorijr, voposj 
rov viroBeipaLV overt iroAAw paAAov ij at 
oral tri. 

Again, the historian observes about 
the Athenians, andtheir extraordinary 
inci ease of prowess after having shaken 
off the despotism of Hippias (v. 7B>- 
AtjAoI 8* ov koB' iv pdvov aMi iravraxov, 


■jj tirrjyopLTj^wff itTTt XPV/ JLa tnrovSaiov* ei 
kolL ’AfltjvaTot rupawevoficvoi pev, ovSa 
jiiov riitv (T0eas vepiOLKeovrtov -Jjtrav ra 
TroAepta apeti/ovs, ajraAAaj£0evTef 6e ru- 
ptivvtiiv, poucpiS 7rpu>TDL eyevovTO. AijAot 
<av ravra, on »caTexop eVot ph> efle/VOKa- 
jceov, us BstnrQTTi e^yafdpevot • eAevflepu- 
deifTtav fie, avrb s eKtwrros ewvnS irpoSu- 
peeTD epyacjeerflai. 

Compare Menander Fragm. InCBrt. 
CL. ap. Meineke, Fragm. Comm Graec. 
vol. iv. p. 268— 

’EAevflepos Tras evl BeBovAwTai, vdpcp • 
Avd-lv 8e SovAos, feat vdpu Kat Secnrorp. 
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prophet Silanns, and presented him with 3000 darics, or ten 
Attic talents. Silanua had assured him, on the eleventh day 
preceding, that there would be no action in ten days from that 
time; upon which Gyrus had told him, cc If your prophecy comes 
true, I will give you 3000 darics. My brother will not fight at 
all if he does not fight within ten days 35 . 1 

In spite of the strong opinion which he had expressed in reply 
to Klearchus, Cyrus now really began to conceive 
that no battle would be hazarded by his enemies; passufs the 
especially as in the course of this last day’s march he 
came to a broad and deep trench (30 feet broad and 18 
feet deep), approaching so near to the Euphrates as to leave an 
interval of only 20 feet for passage. This trench had been dug 
by order of Artaxerxes across the plain, for a length said to he of 
twelve parasangs (about forty-two English miles, if the parasang 
be reckoned at thirty stadia), so as to touch at its other extremity 
what was called the Wall of Media. 2 It had been dug as a 


l Xen Anab. i. 7,14—17. 

2 Fiuin Pylse to the undefended 
trench, there intervened thiee entire 
days of march and one part of a day ; 
for it occurred m the fourth day’s 
march. 

Xenoph6n calls the three entue 
days twelve parasangs in all. This 
argues short marches, not full marches. 
And it does not seem that the space of 
ground traversed during any one of 
them can have been considei able For 
they WBie all undertaken with visible 
evidences of an enemy immediately in 
front of them; which cncumstance 
was the occasion of the treason of 
Orontes, who asked (Jyms for a body 
of cavaliy, under the pretence of at¬ 
tacking the light troops of the enemy 
in front, and then wrote a letter to 
inform ArtaxerxSs that he was about 
to desert with this division. The letter 
was deliveied to Cyrus, who thus dis¬ 
covered the treason. 

Marching with a known enemy not 
far off in front, Cyrus must have kept 
his aimy in something like battle order, 
and therefoie must have moved slowly. 
Moreover, the discovery of the treason 
of Orontls must itself have been an 
alarming fact, well calculated to render 
both Cyrus and Klearchus doubly 
cautious for the time. Ancl the very 
trial of OrontSs appears to have^ been 
conducted under such solemnities as 

7- 


must have occasioned a halt of the 
army. 

Taking these circumstances, we can 
hardly suppose the Greeks to have got 
over so much as 30 English milps of 
ground in the three entire days of 
maich The fouith day they must 
have g ot over very littl e ground indeed ; 
not merely because Cyrus was in mo¬ 
mentary expectation of the King’s 
main army, and of a general battle (i 
7, 14), but because of the gieat delay 
necessary fur passing the ti encb. 
whole aimy (more than 100,000 menj, 
with baggage, chariots, <Scc., had to 
pass through the naiiow gut of 20 feet 
wide between the trench and the Eu¬ 
phrates. He can hardly have made 
more than 5 miles in this whole day’s 
march, getting at night so far as to 
encamp 2 or S miles beyond the trench. 
We may theiefore reckon the distance 
marched over between Pylse and the 
trench as about 32 miles in all, and 
two or thiee miles faither to the en¬ 
campment of the next night Probably 
Cyrus would keep near the river, yet 
not following its bends with absolute 
piecision; so that in estimating dis¬ 
tance, we ought to take a mean between 
the stiaight line and the lull windings 
of the river. 

I conceive the tiench to have cut 
the Wall of Media at a much wider 
angle than appears in Colonel Chesney’s 

-14 
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special measure of defence against the approaching invaders. 
Yet we hear with surprise, and the invaders themselves found 
with equal surprise, that not a man was on the spot to defend it; 
so that the whole Cyreian army and baggage passed without 
resistance through the narrow breadth of 20 feet. This is the 
first notice of any defensive measures taken to repel the invasion, 
except the precaution of Abrokomas in burning the boats at 
Thapsakus. Cyrus had been allowed to traverse all this 
immense space, and to pass through so many defensible positions, 
without having yet struck a blow. And now Artaxerxes, after 
having cut a prodigious extent of trench at the cost of so much 
labour, provided a valuable means of resistance, especially 
against Grecian heavy-armed soldiers, and occupied it seemingly 
until the very last moment, throws it up from some unaccount¬ 
able panic, and suffers a whole army to pass unopposed through 
this very narrow gut Having surmounted unexpectedly so 
formidable an obstacle, Cyrus as well as the Greeks imagined 
that Artaxerxes would never think of fighting in the open plain. 
All began to relax in that careful array which had been observed 
since the midnight review, insomuch that Cyrus himself proceeded 
in his chariot instead of on horseback, while many of the Greek 
soldiers lodged their arms on the waggons or beasts of burden. 1 

On the next day hut one after passing the undefended trench, 
they were surprised, at a spot called Kunaxa, 2 just when they 


map; so that thB triangular space 
included between thB tiendi, the Wall, 
and the river was much more extensive. 
The reason, we may presume, why the 
trench was dug was to defend that 
portion of the well-cultivated and 
watered country of Babylonia which 
lay outside of the Wall of Media— 
which portion (as we shall see here¬ 
after in the marches of the GieBks 
after the battle) was very considerable, 
l Xen. Anab. i. 7, 20. 

The account given by Xenoph&u of 
this long line of trench, first dug by 
order of Artaxerxes, and then left 
useless and undefended, differs from 
the narrative of Diodorus (xiv. 22), 
which seems to be borrowed from 
Ephorus. Dioddrus says that the king 
caused a long trench to he dug, and 
lined with carriages and waggons as a 
defence for his baggage, and that he 
afterwards marched forth from this 


entrenchment, with his soldiers free 
and unencumbered, to give battle to 
Cyrus. Here is a statement more 
plausible than that of Xenoph6n, in 
this point of view, that it makes out 
the king to have acted upon a rational 
scheme; whereas in Xenophdn he 
appears at first to have adopted a plan 
ot defence, and then to have renounced 
it, after immense labour and cost, with¬ 
out any reason, so far as we can see. 
Yet I have no doubt that the account 
of Xenophdn is the true one Both thB 
narrow passage and the undefended 
trench weie facts of the most obvious 
and impressive character to an observ¬ 
ing soldier. 

2Xenoph6n does not mention the 
name Kunaxa, which comes to us from 
Plutarch (Artaxerx. c. 8), who states 
that it was 500 stadia (about 58 miles) 
from Babylon; while Xenoph&n was 
informed that the field of battle was 
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were akout to halt for the midday meal and repose, by the sudden, 
intimation that the King’s army was approaching in Kunaxar _ 
order of battle on the open plain. Instantly Cyrus sudden 
hastened to mount on horseback, to arm himself, and oFtheK^s 
to put his forces in order ; while the Greeks, on their p^mtion^f 
side, halted and formed their line with all possible Cyrus for 
speed. 1 They were on the right wing of the army, batfcle ' 
adjoining the river Euphrates; Ariseus, with the Asiatic forces, 
being on the left, and Cyrus himself, surrounded by a body-guard 
of 600 well armed Persian horsemen, in the centre. Among the 
Greeks, Klearchus commanded the right division of hoplites, with 
Paphlagonian horsemen and the Grecian peltasts on the extreme 
light, close to the river ; Proxenus with his division stood next; 
Menon commanded on the left. All the Persian horsemen around 
Cyrus had breastplates, helmets, short Grecian swords, and two 
javelins in their right hands ; the horses also were defended by 
facings both over the breast and head. Cyrus himself, armed 
generally like the rest, stood distinguished by having an upright 
tiara instead of the helmet. Though the first news had come 
upon them by surprise, the Cyreians had ample time to put them¬ 
selves in complete order; for the enemy did not appear until the 
afternoon was advanced. First was seen dust, like a white cloud 


distant from Babylon only 380 stadia. 
Now, according to Colonel Chesney 
(Euphrates ana Tigris, voL i. p. 57), 
Hillah (Babylon) is distant 91 miles 
by the river, or 61 £ miles direct, from 
Felujah. Following therefore the dis¬ 
tance given by Plutarch (probably 
comei from Ktesias), we should place 
Kunaxa a little lower down the river 
than Felujah. This seems the most 
probable supposition. 

Rennell and Mr. Baillie Fraser so 
place it (Mesopotamia and Assyria, p. 
186, Edin., 1S42), I think rightly: more¬ 
over the latter remarks, what most of 
the commentators overlook, that the 
1 Greeks did not pass through the Wall 
of Media until long after the battle. 
.See a note a little below, near the 
beginning of my next chapter, in refe¬ 
rence to that Wall. 

!The distance of the undefended 
trench from the battle-field of Kunaxa 
w ould be about 22 miles. First, 3 miles 
beyond the trench to the first night- 
station ; next, a full day's march, say 12 
milBS ; thirdly, a half-day’s march, to 


the time of the midday halt, say 7 miles. 

The distance from Pylae to the 
trench having before been stated at 32 
miles, the whole distance from Pylae 
to Kunaxa will be about 54 miles. 

Now Colonel Chesney has stated the 
distance from Hit to Felujah Castle 
(two known points) at 48 miles of 
straight line, and 77 miles if following 
the linB of the river Deduct 4 miles 
for the distance from Hit to Pylae, and 
we shall then have between Pylae and 
Felujah a rectilinear distance of 44 
miles. The marching route of the 
Greeks (as explained in the previous 
note, the Greeks following generally, 
but not exactly, the windings of the 
river) will givB 50 miles from Pylse to 
Felujah, and 53 or 54 from Pylae to 
Kunaxa 

In Plan II., annexed to this volume, 
will he found an illustration of the 
marches of the Cyreian aimy, as de¬ 
scribed by Xenophfin, both imme¬ 
diately before, and immediately after, 
the battle of Kunaxa—from Pylae to 
the crossing of the Tigris. 
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—next, an undefined dark spot, gradually nearing, until the 
armour "began to shine, and the component divisions of troops,, 
arranged in dense masses, became discernible. Tissaphernes was 
on the left, opposite to the Greeks, at tbe head of the Persian 
horsemen, with white cuirasses; on his right stood the Persian 
bowmen, with their gerrha, or wicker shields, spiked so as to be 
fastened in the ground while arrows were shot from behind them ; 
next, the Egyptian infantry with long wooden shields covering 
the whole body and legs. In front of all was a row of chariots 
with scythes attached to the wheels, destined to begin the charge 
against the Grecian phalanx. 1 

As the Greeks were completing their array, Cyrus rode to the 
Last orders front, and desired Klearehus to make Ins attack with 
of Cyrus. the Greeks upon the centre of the enemy, since it was 
there that the King in person would be posted, and if that were 
once beaten the victory was gained. But such was the superiority 
o^Artaxerxes in number, that his centre extended beyond the left 
of Cyius. Accordingly Klearehus, afraid of withdrawing his 
right from the river, lest he should be taken both in flank and 
rear, chose to keep his position on the right, and merely replied 
to Cyrus that he would manage everything for the best. I have 
before remarked 2 how often the fear of being attacked on the un¬ 
shielded side and on the rear led the Greek soldier into movements 
inconsistent with military expediency; and it will he seen presently 
that Klearehus, blindly obeying this habitual rule of precaution, 
was induced here to commit the capital mistake of keeping on the 
right flank, contrary to the more judicious direction of Cyrus. 3 
The latter continued for a short time riding slowly in front of 
the lines, looking alternately at the two armies, when Xenoph&n 
—one of the small total of Grecian horsemen, and attached to the 
division of Proxenus—rode forth from the line to accost him, ask¬ 
ing if he had any orders to give. Cyrus desired him to proclaim 
to every one that the sacrifices were favourable. Hearing a mur¬ 
mur gomg through the Grecian ranks, he inquired from Xenoph6n 
what it was; and received for answer that the watchword was 
now being passed along for the second time. He asked, with 

1 Xen. Analo. i. 8, 8—11 3 Plutarch (Artaxerx. c. 8) makes. 

2 Thucyd v. 70. See ch. IvL of this this criticism upon Klearehus; and it 

Histoiy. seems quite just. 
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some surprise, who gave the watchword 1 and what it was? 
Xenophon replied that it was “ Zeus the Preserver, and Victory”. 
— ££ I accept it,” replied Cyrus; “let that be the word,” and 
immediately rode away to his own post in the centre, among the 
Asiatics. 

The vast host of Artaxerxes, advancing steadily and without 
noise, were now within less than half-a-mile of the 
Cyreians, when the Greek troops raised the paean, or Kunaxa— 
usual war-cry, and began to move forward. As they *fYhe Ct0ry 
advanced, the shout became more vehement, the pace Gieeks on 
accelerated, and at last the whole body got into a run. 1 ^sirside. 
This might have proved unfortunate, had their opponents been 
other Grecian hoplites ; but the Persians did not stand to await 
the charge. They turned and fled, when the assailants were yet 
hardly within bow-shot. Such was their panic, that even the 
drivers of the scythed chariots in front, deserting their teams, ran 
away along with the rest; while the horses, left to themselves, 
rushed apart in all directions, some turning round to follow the 
fugitives, others coming against the advancing Greeks, who made 
open order to let them pass. The left division of the King’s army 
was thus routed without a blow, and seemingly without a man 
killed on either side; one Greek only being wounded by an 
arrow, and another by not getting out of the way of one of the 
chariots. 2 Tissaphernes alone—who, with the body of horse im¬ 
mediately around him, was at the extreme Persian left, close to 
the river—formed an exception to this universal flight. He charged 
and penetrated through the Grecian peltasts who stood opposite 
to him between the hoplites and the river. These peltasts, com¬ 
manded by Episthenes of Amphipolis, opened their ranks to let 
linn pass, darting at the men as they rode by, yet without losing 
any one themselves. Tissaphernes thus got mto the rear of the 
Greeks, who continued on their side to pursue the flymg Persians 
before them. 3 

Matters proceeded differently in the other parts of the field. 
Artaxerxes, though in the centre of his own army, yet from his 
superior numbers outflanked Ariteus, who commanded the ex¬ 
treme left of the Cyreians. 4 Finding no one directly opposed to 


i Xen Anab i. 8,17 ; Diod6r. xiv. 2J. 
3 Xen Anab l. 8,17—20. 


3 Xen. Anab. i. 8, 23; i. 9, 31. 

4 Xen. Anab. 1 .10, 4—8. 
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him, he began to wheel round his right wing, to encompass his 
enemies, not noticing the flight of his left division. 
atSckof 13 Cyrus, on the other hand, when he saw the easy victory 
SsbrotSuS the Greeks on their side, was overjoyed, and received 
—Gyms is from every one around him salutations, as if he were 
slain. already king. Nevertheless, he had self-command 
enough not yet to rush forward as if the victory was already 
gained, 1 but remained unmoved, with his regiment of 600 
horse round him, watching the movements of Artaxerxes. As- 
soon as he saw the latter wheeling round his right division to get 
upon the rear of the Cyreians, he hastened to check this movement 
by an impetuous charge upon the centre, where Artaxerxes was 
in person, surrounded by the body-guard of 6000 lioise under 
Artagers&s, So vigorous was the attack of Cyrus, that with his 
600 horse he broke and dispersed this body-guard, killing 
Artagerses with his own hand. His own 600 horse rushed 
forward in pursuit of the fugitives, leaving Cyrus himself nearly 
alone, with only the select few called his “ Table-Companions n 
around him. It was under these circumstances that he first saw 
his brother Artaxerxes, whose person had been exposed to view 
by the flight of the body-guards. The sight filled him with such 
a paroxysm of rage and jealous ambition, 2 that he lost all thought 
of safety or prudence, cried out, “I see the man,” and rushed 
forward with his mere handful of companions to attack Arta¬ 
xerxes, in spite of the numerous host behind him. Cyrus made 
directly at his brother, darting his javelin with so true an aim as 
to strike him in the hreast, and wound him through the cuirass ; 
though the wound (afterwards cured by the Greek surgeon 
Ktesias) could not have been very severe, since Artaxerxes did 
not quit the field, but, on the contrary, engaged in pel’s on al 
combat, he and those around him, against this handful of 
assailants. So unequal a combat did not last long. Cyrus, being 

i Xen. Anab. i 8,21. KSpos opuv 2 Compare the account of the trans- 
roiiff ''EAA.Tjvas vittfavras «rb kcl 0' eauTois port of rage which seized the Theban 
leal otuKov-ra?, ^SdfiEvos icai irpo<ricvvov- Pelopidas, when he saw Alexander the 
ite pop tjBti ws |3iicrtAevFs V7rb tuv a despot of Pheim in the opposite army, 
avTo^, oil S’ is *£ijx9v <5 iuice lv, dec. which led to the same fatal conse- 

The last words are remarkable, as quences (Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 32 , 
indicating that no other stimulus except Cornel. Nepos, Pel op. c. 5). See also 
that of ambitious rivalry and fraternal the reflections of Xenoph&n on the con- 
antipathy had force enough to over- duct of Teleutias before Olynthus.— 
throw the self-command of Cyrus. Hellenic, v. 3. 
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severely wounded under the eye by the javelin of a Karian 
soldier, was cast from his horse and slain. The small number 
of faithful companions around him all perished in his defence : 
Artasyras, who stood first among them in his confidence and 
attachment, seeing him mortally wounded and fallen, cast himself 
down upon him, clasped him in his arms, and in this position 
either slew himself or was slam by order of the King. 1 

The head and the right hand of the deceased prince were 
immediately cut off by order of Artaxerxes, and pjightof 
doubtless exhibited conspicuously to view. This was Anwns and 
a proclamation to every one that the entire contest force of 
was at an end ; and so it was understood hy Ariaeus, Cyrus ' 
who together with all the Asiatic troops of Cyrus deserted the 
field and-fled back to the camp. Not even there did they defend 
themselves, when the King and his forces pursued them ; but 
fled yet farther back to the resting-place of the previous night. 
The troops of Artaxerxes got into the camp, and began to plunder 
it without resistance. Even the harem of Cyrus fell into their 
power. It included two Grecian women, of free condition, 
good family, and education—one from Phoksea, the other from 
Miletus—brought to him hy force from their parents to Sardis. 
The elder of these two, the Phoksean, named Milto, distinguished 
alike for beauty and accomplished intelligence, was made prisoner, 
and transferred to the harem of Artaxerxes ; the other, a younger 
person, found means to save herself, though without her upper 


i Xen. Allah, i. 8, 22—29. implied, from Xenophftn. 

The account of this battle and of Plutarch (Artaxerx&s, c 11, 12, 13) 
the death of Cyrus by Ktesias (as far gives an account of the battle, and of 
as we can make it out fiom t,he brief the death of Cyrus, which he professes 
abstract in Photius—Ktesias, Praam, to have derived from Ktesias, but 
c. 58, 54, ed Bahr) does not differ which differs still more materially from 
materially from Xenophfin. Ktesias the narrative in XenophOn. Compare 
mentions the Karian soldier (not also the few words of Justin, v. 11. 
noticed by Xenoph&n) who hurled the DiodOrus (xiv. 24) says that 12,000 
javelin; and adds that this soldier was men were slain of the king's army at 
afterwards tortured and put to death Kunaxa, the greater part of them 
by Queen Parysatis, in savage revenge by the Greeks under Klearchus, who 
for the death of Cyrus. He also in- did not lose a single man _ He esti- 
forms us that Bagapat&s, the person mates the loss of Cyrus’s Asiatic army 
who by order of Artaxerx&s cut off the at 3000 men. But as the Greeks did 
head and hand of Cyrus, was destroyed not lose a man, so they can hardly have 
by her in the same way. killed many in the pursuit, for they 

DiodOrus (xiv. 2S) dresses up a much had scarcely any cavalry, and no great 
fnller picture of the conflict between number of peltasts, while hoplites 
Cyrus and hi3 brother, which differs could not have overtaken the flying 
on many points, partly direct and partly Persians. 
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garments, 1 and sought shelter among some Greeks who were left 
in the camp on guard of the Grecian baggage. These Greeks 
repelled the Persian assailants with considerable slaughter; 
preserving their own baggage, as well as the persons of all who 
fled to them for shelter. But the Asiatic camp of the Cyreians 
was completely pillaged, not excepting those reserved waggons 
of provisions which Cyrus had provided in order that his 
Grecian auxiliaries might he certain under all circumstances of 
a supply. 3 

While Artaxerxes was thus stripping the Cyreian camp, he 
Plunder of was joined by Tissaphernes and his division of horse, 
cam° by ian 0 charged through between the Grecian division 
ArtaxerxSs. and the river. At this time there was a distance of no 
attiSide U of l eas than thirty stadia, nr three and a half miles, 
the Greeks, between him and Klearchus with the Grecian division; 
so far had the latter advanced forward in pursuit of the Persian 
fugitives. Apprised, after some time, that the King’s troops had 
been victorious on the left and centre and were masters of the 
camp—hut not yet knowing the death of Cyrus—Klearchus 
marched back his troops, and met the enemy’s forces also 
returning. He was apprehensive of being surrounded by superior 
number's, and therefore took post with his rear upon the river. 
In this position, ArtaxerxSs again marshalled his troops in front, 
as if to attack him ; hut the Greeks, anticipating his movement, 
were first in making the attack themselves, and forced the 
Persians to take flight even more terror-stricken than before. 
Klearchus, thus relieved from all enemies, waited awhile in 
hopes of hearing news of Cyrus. He then returned to the camp, 

1 Xen Anab. i 10, 3. The accom- action certainly happened at the close 
plishments and fascinations of this of the long life and rBign of ArtaxerxSs, 
Phokfean lady, and the gieat esteem who reigned forty-six years—and as 
in which she was held first by Cyrus she must have been then sixty years 
and afterwards by ArtaxerxSs, have old, if not more—we may fairly pre- 
been exaggerated into a romantic story, sume that the cause of the family 
in which we cannot tell what may be tragedy must have been something 
the proportion of truth (see ASlian, V. difreient. 

H. xii. 1; Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 26, Compare the description of the fate 
27; Justin, x. 2). Both Plutarch and of BerenikS of Chios and Monime of 
Justin state that the subsequent Miletus, wives of MithridatSs king of 
enmity between Artaxerx&s and his Pontus, during the last misfortunes of 
son Darius, which led to the conspiracy that prince (Plutarch, Lucullus, c. 18). 
of the latter against his father, and to 2 Xen. Anab. L 10,17. 

his destruction when the conspiracy This provision must probably have 
was discovered, arose out of the passion been made during the recent halt at 
of Darius for her. But as that trans- Pylae. 
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which was found stripped of all its stores ; so that the Greeks 
were compelled to pass the night without supper, while most of 
them also had had no dinner, from the early hour at which the 
battle had commenced. 1 It was only on the next morning that 
they learnt through ProklSs (descendant of the Spartan king 
Demaratus, formerly companion of Xerxes in the invasion of 
Greece), that Cyrus had been slain—news which converted their 
satisfaction at their own triumph into sorrow and dismay. 2 

Thus terminated the battle of Kunaxa, and along with it the 
ambitious hopes as well as the life of this young character 
prince. His character and proceedings suggest in- of Gyms, 
structive remarks. Both in the conduct of this expedition, and 
in the two or three years of administration in Asia Minor which 
preceded it, he displayed qualities such as are not seen in Cyrus 
called the Great, nor in any other member of the Persian regal 
family, nor indeed in any other Persian general throughout the 
history of the monarchy. We observe a large and long-sighted 
combination—a power of foreseeing difficulties and providing 
means beforehand for overcoming them—a dexterity in meeting 
variable exigences, and dealing with different parties, Greeks or 
Asiatics, officers or soldiers—a conviction of the necessity, not 
merely of purchasing men’s service by lavish presents, but of 
acquiring their confidence by straightforward dealing and syste¬ 
matic good faith—a power of repressing displeasure when policy 
commanded, as at the desertion, of Xenias and Pasion and the 
first conspiracies of Orontes, although usually the punishments 
which he inflicted were full of Oriental baibanty. How rare 
were the merits and accomplishments of Cyrus, as a Persian, will 
be best felt when we contrast this portrait by Xenophfin with 
the description of the Persian satraps by Isokratis. 3 That many 
persons deserted from Artaxerxes to Cyrus—none, except Orontes, 
from Cyrus to Artaxerxes—has been remarked by Xenophon. 
Not merely throughout the march, but even as to the manner of 
fighting at Kunaxa, the judgment of Cyrus was sounder than 
that of Klearchus. The two matters of supreme importance to 
the Greeks were, to take care of the person of Cyrus, and to 


1 Xen. Ana*, i. 10,18,19. 

2 Xen. Anab. ii. 1, 3, 4. 

3 Isokrates, Orat. iv. (Panegyric.) s. 


175—182: a striking passage, as de¬ 
scribing the way in which political 
institutions work themselves into the 
individual chaiacter and habits. 
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strike straight at that of Artaxerxes with the central division 
around him. Now it was the fault of Klearchus, and not of 
Cyrus, that both these matters were omitted, and that the 
Greeks gained only a victory comparatively insignificant on the 
right. Yet in spite of such mistake, not his own, it appears that 
Cyrus would have been victorious, had he been able to repress 
that passionate burst of antipathy which drove him like a 
madman against his brother. The same insatiable ambition and 
jealous fierceness when power was concerned, which had before 
led him to put to death two first cousins, because they omitted in 
liis presence an act of deference never paid except to the King in 
person—the same impulse, exasperated by the actual sight of his 
rival brother, and by that standing force of fraternal antipathy so 
frequent in regal families, 1 blinded him for the moment to all 
rational calculation. 

We may however remark that Hellas, as a whole, had no cause 
to regret the fall of Cyrus at Kunaxa. Had he de- 
had sue- throned his brother and become king, the Persian 
wufdhave em P ire w °tQd have acquired under his hand such a 
been the degree of strength as might probably have enabled 
lormidable him to forestall the work afterwards performed by the 
Greece* 0 Macedonian kings, and to make the Greeks in Europe 
as well as those in Asia his dependents. He would 
have employed Grecian military organization against Grecian 
independence, as Philip and Alexander did after him. His 


1 Diod&rus (xiv. 28) notices the 
legendary pair of hostile brothers, 
Eteokles and Polyneik&a, as a paiallel. 
Compare Tacitus, Annal. iv. 60. “ Atrox 
Drusi ingenium, super cupidinem po- 
tentiee, et soLita frato-iOus odia accende- 
batur invidia, quod mater Agrippma 

S romptior Neroni erat,” &c.; and 
ustin, xlii. 4. 

Compare also the interesting narra¬ 
tive of M. Prosper M6rim6e, in bis Life 
of Don. Pedro of Castile, a prince 
commonly known by the name of Peter 
the Cruel. Don Pedro was dethroned, 
and slain in personal conflict, by the 
hand of his bastard brother, Henri of 
Transtamare. 

At the battle of Navarrete, in 1367, 
says M. M6rim6e—“Don P&dre, qui, 
pendant le combat, s’etait jet6 au plus 
lort de la m§l£e, s’achama long temps 
k la poursmte des fuyards. On le 


voyait galopper dans la plaine, mont6 
sur un cheval noir, sa banmfere armori<$e 
de Castille devant lui, cherchant son 
fr&re partout oh l’on combattait encore, 
et cnaut, echauffe par le carnage— 

‘ Oh est ce batard, qui se nomine roi 
de Castille J”' (Histoire de Don Pfedre, 
p. 504). 

Ultimately Don Pedro, blocked up 
and almost starved oat in the castlB uE 
Montiel, was entrapped by simulated 
negotiations into the power of his 
enemies. He was slain in peisonal 
conflict by the dagger of his brother 
Henri, after a desperate struggle, in 
which he seemed likely to prevail, if 
Henri had not been partially aided by 
a bystander. 

This tragical scene (on the night of 
the 23rd of March, 1369) is graphically 
described by M. MSrimee, pp. 564— 
566). 
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money would have enabled him to hire an overwhelming foTce of 
Grecian officers and soldiers, who would (to use the expression of 
Proxenus as recorded by Xenoph6n 1 ) have thought him a better 
friend to them than their own country. It would have enabled 
him also to take advantage of dissension and venality in the 
interior of each Grecian city, and thus to weaken their means of 
defence while he strengthened his own means of attack. This 
was a policy which none of the Persian kings, from Darius son of 
Hystaspes down to Darius Codomannus, had ability or persever¬ 
ance enough to follow out: none of them knew either the true 
value of Grecian instruments or how to employ them with 
effect. The whole conduct of Gyrus, in reference to this memor¬ 
able expedition, manifests a superior intelligence, competent to 
use the resources which victory would have put in his hands, 
and an ambition likely to use them against the Greeks, in 
avenging the humiliations of Marathon, Salamis, and the peace of 
Kallias. 


i lil-1. 5. v7rt.crYi/eiTo St 

auTov (Het/o^tovra Upofevos) ei e\0oi, 
QiAOV Kvpt*i TronjVetv avras itp-q 


KpetTTtii tavru v o fAigeiv rijs 
7TCLTp[,So5. 
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RETREAT OF THE TEN THOUSAND GREEKS. 

The first triumphant feeling of the Greek troops at Kunaxa was 
exchanged, as soon as they learnt the death of Cyrus, 
Sfcfreeks for dismay and sorrow, accompanied by unavailing 
thedeadi^ repentance for the venture into which he and 
of Cyrus. Klearchus had seduced them. Probably Klearchns 
offers the himself too repented, and with good reason, of having 
Artaud 0 displayed, in his maimer of fighting the battle, so 
little foresight, and so little regard either to the 
injunctions or to the safety of Cyrus. Nevertheless he still 
maintained the tone of a victor in the field, and, after expressions 
of grief for the fate of the young prince, desired Proklgs and Gifts 
to return to Ariseus, with the reply, that the Greeks on their side 
were conquerors, without any enemy remaining ; that they were 
about to march onward against Artaxerxes ; and that if Ariaeus 
would join them, they would place him on the throne which had 
been intended for Cyrus. While this reply was conveyed to 
Anaeus by his particular friend Menon along with the messengers, 
the Greeks procured a meal as well as they could, having no 
bread, by killing some of the baggage animals ; and by kindling 
fire, to cook tbeir meat, from the arrows, the wooden Egyptian 
shields which had been thrown away on the field, and the baggage 
carts. 1 

Before any answer could be received from Ariseus, heralds 
appeared coming from Artaxerexes; among them being Pha- 
linus, a Greek from Zakynthus, and the Greek surgeon Ktesias 
of Knidus, who was in the service of the Persian king. 2 Phallnus, 
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an officer of some military experience and in the confidence of 
Tissaphernes, addressed himself to the Greek com¬ 
manders ; requiring them on the part of the King, 
since he was now victor and had slam Cyrus, to the Greeks 
surrender their arms and appeal to his mercy. To —theirreply 
this summons, painful in the extreme to a Grecian 
ear, Klearchus replied that it was not the practice 
for victorious men to lay down their arms. Being then called 
away to examine the sacrifice which was going on, he left the 
interview to the other officers, who met the summons of Phallnus 
by an emphatic negative. “ If the King thinks himself strong 
enough to ask for our arms unconditionally, let him come and try 
to seize them.” “The King (rejoined Phallnus) thinks that you 
are in his power, being in the midst of his territory, hemmed in 
by impassable rivers, and encompassed by his innumerable 
subjects.”—“ Our arms and our valour are all that remain to us 
(replied a young Athenian) ; we shall not be fools enough to 
hand over to you our only remaining treasure, but shall employ 
them still to have a fight for yo'wr treasure.” 1 But though several 
spoke in this resolute tone, there were not wanting others 
disposed to encourage a negotiation ; saying that they had been 
faithful to Cyrus as long as he lived, and would now be faithful 
to AitaxerxSs, if he wanted their services in Egypt or anywhere 
else. In the midst of this parley, Klearchus returned, and was 
requested by Phallnus to return a final answer on behalf of all. 
He at first asked the advice of Phallnus himself; appealing to 
the common feeling of Hellenic patriotism, and anticipatmg, 
with very little judgment, that the latter would encourage the 
Greeks in holding out. “If (replied Phallnus) I saw one chance 
out of ten thousand in your favour, in the event of a contest 
with the King, I should advise you to refuse the surrender of 
your arms. But as there is no chance of safety for you against 


interview, and I see no reason why we 
should not believe him. Plutarch 
indeed rejects his testimony as false, 
affirming that XenophOn would cer¬ 
tainly nave mentioned him, had he 
been there ; but such an objection 
seems to me insufficient. Nor is it 
necessary to construe the words of 
XenophOn, Jjv fi‘ avriav $oA.lvos el? 


(ii. 1, 7), so strictly as to 
negative the presence of one or two 
other Greeks. Phallnus is thus spe¬ 
cified because he was the spokesman 
of the party—a military man. 

iXen. Anab ii. 1^ 12. /utrj otiv otov 
ri nova, ayuBa ovra vpuv irupaSu- 

c reiv aAAa. oiiv tovtolj jeai Trept Ttav 
{/fjLCTepuJV ayaBuv /xa;£ov|U,60a. 
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the King’s consent, I recommend you to look out for safety in the 
only quarter where it presents itself.” Sensible of the mistake 
which he had made in asking the question, Klearchus lejoined— 
“ That is your opinion: now report our answer. We think we 
shall be better friends to the King, if we are to be his friends—or 
more effective enemies, if we are to be his enemies—with our 
arms, than without them.” Phaltnus, in retiring, said that the 
King proclaimed a truce so long as they remained in their pre¬ 
sent position, but war if they moved either onward or back¬ 
ward. And to this Klearchus acceded, without declaring which 
he intended to do. 1 

Shortly after the departure of Phaltnus, the envoys despatched 
Ariseua to Ariseus returned ; communicating his reply that the 
throne*, but ^ >ersian grandees would never tolerate any pretensions 
Greeks to 8 0n P art the crown, and that he intended to 
join him for depart early the next morning on his return ; if the 
retreat. Greeks wished to accompany him, they must join him 
during the night. In the evening, Klearchus, convening the 
generals and the lochages (or captains of lochi), acquainted them 
that the morning sacrifice had been of a nature to forbid their 
marching against the King—a prohibition of which he now 
understood the reason, from having since learnt that the King 
was on the other side of the Tigris, and therefore out of their 
reach—but that it was favourable for rejoining Ariseus. He 
gave directions accordingly for a night-march hack along the 
Euphrates, to the station where they had passed the last night 
but one prior to the battle. The other Grecian generals, without 
any formal choice of Klearchus as chief, tacitly acquiesced in his 
orders, from a sense of his superior decision and experience, in 
an emergency when no one knew what to propose. The night- 
march was successfully accomplished, so that they joined Ariseus 
at the preceding station about midnight, not without the alarm¬ 
ing symptom, however, that MiltokythSs the Thracian deserted 
to the King at the head of 340 of his countrymen, partly horse, 
partly foot. 

} Xen. Anab. ii. 1,14—22. Dio dams it be true that he had Xenophdn 
(xiv. 25) is somewhat copious in his before him. The allusion to the past 
account of the interview with Phallnus. heroism of Leonidas seems rather in 
But he certainly followed other the style of Ephorus. 
authorities besides Xenophdn, if even 
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The first proceeding of the Grecian generals was to exchange 
solemn oathB of reciprocal fidelity and fraternity with The Q ree ks 
Ariseua. According to an ancient and impressive rejoin 
practice, a bull, a wolf, a boar, and a ram were all ^Sdhange 
slain, and their blood allowed to run into the hollow 
of a shield; in which the Greek generals dipped a to retreit 
sword, and Ariseus, with his chief companions, a Aether 
spear. 1 The latter, besides the promise of alliance, engaged also 
to guide the Greeks in good faith down to the Asiatic coast. 
Klearchus immediately began to ask what route he proposed to 
take ; whether to return by that along which they had come up, 
or by any other. To this Ariseus replied, that the road along 
which they had marched was impracticable for retreat, from the 
utter want of provisions through seventeen days of desert; but 
that he intended to choose another road, which, though longer, 
would be sufficiently productive to furnish them with provisions. 
There was, however, a necessity (he added) that the first two or 
three days’ marches should be of extreme length, in order that 
they might get out of the reach of the King’s forces, who would 
hardly be able to overtake them afterwards with any considerable 
numbers. 

They had now come 93 days’ march 2 from Ephesus, or 90 from 
Sardis. 3 The distance from Sardis to Kunaxa is, according to 
Colonel Chesney, about 1265 geographical miles, or 1464 English 
miles. There had been at least 96 days ol rest, enjoyed at various 
places, so that the total of time elapsed must have at least been 
189 days, or a little more than half a year ; 4 but it was probably 
greater, since some intervals of rest are not specified m number 
of days. 

1 Xen. Anab ii. 2, 7—9. discrepancy is really only to the 

Koch remarks however, with good amount of six, not of nine. See 

reason, that it is difficult to see now Kruger ad Anabas p. 556, Koch, Zug 
they could get a wolf in Babylonia for der ZehnTausend, p. 141. 
the sacrifice (Zug der Zehn Tausend, 3 Colonel Chesney (Euphrates and 
p. 51). Tigris, c. ii. p. 208) calculates 1265 

2 Such is the sum-total stated by geographical miles from Sardis to 
Xenoph&n himself (Anab. ii. 1, 6). It Kunaxa or the Mounds of Mohammed, 
is greater, by nine days, than the sum- 4 For example, we are not told how 
total which we should obtain by long they rested at Pylae, or opposite 
adding together the separate days’ to ChannandA I have given some 
march specified by Xenophdn from grounds (in the preceding chapter) for 
Sardis But the distance from Sardis believing that it cannot have been less 
to Ephesus, as we know from than five days. The army must have 
Herodotus, was three days’ journey been in the utmost need of repose, as 
(Herod, v. 55); and therefore the well as of provisions. 
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How to retrace their steps was new the problem, apparently 
Position of insoluble. As to the military force of Persia in the 
th toaii ekS ^deed, n °t merely the easy victory at Kunaxa, 

appearance but still more the undisputed inarch throughout so 
hopeless. long a space, left them no serious apprehensions. 1 In 
spite of this great extent, population, and riches, they had been 
allowed to pass through the most difficult and defensible country, 
and to ford the broad Euphrates, without a blow ; nay, the King 
had shrunk from defending the long trench which, he had spe¬ 
cially caused to be dug for the protection of Babylonia. But the 
difficulties which Btood between them and their homes were of 
a very different character. How were they to find their way 
hack or obtain provisions, in defiance of a numerous hostile 
cavalry, which, not without efficiency even in a pitched battle, 
would be most formidable in opposing their retreat 1 ? The line 
of their upward march had all been planned, with supplies 
furnished, by Cyrus; yet even under such advantages, supplies 
had been on the point of failing in one part of the march. They 
were now, for the first time, called upon to think and provide 
for themselves ; without knowledge of either roads or distances 
—without trustworthy guides—without any one to furnish or 
even to indicate supplies—and with a territory all hostile, 
traversed by rivers which they had no means of crossing. 
Klearchus himself knew nothing of the country, nor of any 
other river except the Euphrates ; nor does he indeed in his 
heart seem to have conceived retreat as practicable without the 
consent of the King. 2 The reader who casts his eye on a map of 
Asia, and imagines the situation of this Greek division on the 
left bank of the Euphrates, near the parallel of latitude 33° 30', 
will hardly be surprised at any measure of despair, on the part 
either of general or soldiers. And we may add that Klearchus 
had not even the advantage of such a map, or probably of any 
map at all, to enable him to shape his course. 

In this dilemma, the first and most natural impulse was to 
consult Ariaeus, who (as has been already stated) pronounced, 
with good reason, that return by the same road was impracti¬ 
cable, and promised to conduct them home by another road— 
longer, indeed, yet better supplied. At daybreak on the ensuing 
i Xen. Anab. L 5, 9. 2 Xen. Anab. ii. 4, 6, 7. 
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morning they began their march in an easterly direction, antici¬ 
pating that before night they should reach some villages comraence- 
of the Babylonian territory, as in fact they did; 1 th& 

yet not before they had been alarmed in the afternoon along with 
by the supposed approach of some of the enemy’s disoiderof 
horse, and by evidences that the enemy were not the army, 
far off, which induced them to slacken tlieir march for the 
purpose of more cautious array. Hence they did not reach the 
first villages before dark; these, too, had been pillaged by the 
enemy while retreating before them, so that only the first-comers 
under Klearchus could obtain accommodation, while the succeed¬ 
ing troops, coming up iu the dark, pitched as they could, without 
any order. The whole camp was a scene of clamour, dispute, 
and even alarm, throughout the night. No provisions could be 
obtained. Early the next morning Klearchus ordered them under 
arms ; and, desiring to expose the groundless nature of the alarm. 


1 Xen. Anab ii. 2,13. enVi-yap rjfjLepa -njv At fSvriv Trepnrh&ovres t o v q e A i 0 p 
eyeVero, eiropcvovro ev $e£t$ eir^ov err! 5 e £ l £. Herodotus re- 
exovres r'ov rjAtov, Aoytfdp-evot jects this statement as incredible. Not 
yi-et-v ana. tjAlq) Supdvtl el? (cwp-ot? ttj? knowing the phenomena of a southern 
BajSvAoma? x^P a ^‘ touto ftiv ovk latitude beyond tbe tiDpic of Capn- 
eif/evo-fyo-av. corn, he could not imagine that men 

Schneider in his note on this passage, in sailing from east to west could 
as well as Ritter (Erdkunde, part x. 3, possibly have the sun on their nrjht 
p. 17), Mr. Ainsworth (Tiavels in the hand: any man journeying from the 
Track, p. 103), and Colonel Chesney Red Sea to the Straits of Gibraltar 
(Euph. and Tigr. p. 219) understand must, in his judgment, have the sun 
the words here used by Xenophon in a on tne lejt hand, as he himself had 
sense from which I dissent. “ When it always expenenced in the north lati- 
was day, the army proceeded onward tude of tne Mediterranean or the 
on their march, having the sun on their African coast. SeB ch. xviii. of this 
right hand.” These words they under- History. 

stand as meaning that the army In addition to this reason, we may 
marched northward ; whereas, ill my remark that Ariaeus and the Greeks, 
judgment, the woids intimate that the starting from their camp on the banks 
army marched mstward To have the Df the Euphrates (theplace where they 
sun on the right hand does not so much had passed the last night but one befoie 
rBfBr either to the precise point where, the battle Df Kunaxa), and matching 
or to the piecise instant when, the northward, could not expect tD arrive, 
sun rises, but to bis diurnal path and could not really amve, at villages 
through the heavens, and to the of the Babylonian territory. Rat they 
general direction of the day’s march, might naturally Bxpect to do sd, if they 
This may be seen by comparing the marched eastward, towards the Tigiis. 
remarkable passage in Herodotus, iv. Nor would they have hit upon the 
42, in reference to the alleged ciicum- enemy in a northerly march, which 
navigation of Africa, from the Red Sea would, in fact, have been something 
round the Cape of Good Hope to the near to a return upon their own pre- 
Strait of Gibraltar, by the Phoenicians, vious steps. They would, moreover, 
under the order of Nekos. These have been stopped by the undefended 
Phoenicians said “that in sailing trench, which could only be passed 
round Africa (from the Red Sea) they at the nairow opening close to the 
had the sun on their right hand ”—to? Euphrates. 

7—15 
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caused the herald to proclaim that whoever would denounce the 
person who had let the ass into the camp on the preceding night 
should he rewarded with a talent of silver. 1 

What was the project of route entertained by Arioeus, we 
Heralds cannot ascertain, 2 since it was not further pursued. 
Persians to ^ or e ^ ect unexpected arrival of the Greeks 

treat about as if to attack the enemy—and even the clamour and 
a truce, shouting of the camp during the night—so intimidated 
the Persian commanders, that they sent heralds the next morning 
to treat about a truce. The contrast between this message and 
the haughty summons of the preceding day to lay down their 
arms was sensibly felt by the Grecian officers, and taught them 
that the proper way of dealing with the Persians was by a bold 
and aggressive demeanour. When Klearchus was apprised of 
the arrival of the heralds, he desired them at first to wait at the 
outposts until he was at leisure; then, having put Ins troops 
into the best possible order, -with a phalanx compact on every 
side to the eye, and the unarmed persons out of sight, he desired 
the heralds to be admitted. He marched out to meet them with 
the most showy and best-armed soldiers immediately around him; 
and when they informed him that they had come from the King 
with instructions to propose a truce, and to report on what 
conditions the Greeks would agree to it, Klearchus replied 
abruptly, “Well then, go and tell the King that our first 
business must be to fight; for we have nothing to eat, nor will 
any man presume to talk to Greeks about a truce, without first 
providing dinner for them With this reply the heralds rode 
off, but returned very speedily; thus making it plain that the 
King, or the commanding officer, was near at hand. They 
brought word that the King thought their answer reasonable, 
and had sent guides to conduct them to a place where they 
would obtain provisions, if the truce should be concluded. 

After an affected delay and hesitation, in order to impose upon 
the Persians, Klearchus concluded the truce, and desired that 
the guides would conduct the army to those quarters where 
provisions could be had. He was most circumspect in main- 

i Xen Anab. ii. 2, 20. This seems Kruger and Schneider’s notes, 
to Have been a standing military jest, a Diodorus (xiv. 25) tells us that 
to make the soldiers laugh at their Arireus intended to guide them towards 
past panic. See the references in Paphlagonia—a very loose indication. 
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taining exact order during the march, himself taking charge of 
the rear guard. The guides led them over many The heralds 
ditches and channels, full of water, and cut for the Greekfto 110 
purpose of irrigation; some so broad and deep that they villages 
could not be crossed without bridges. The army had with 18 6 
to put together bridges for the occasion, from palm- Marcholer 
trees either already fallen or expressly cut down, the canals 
This was a troublesome business, which Klearchus himself 
superintended with peculiar strictness. He carried his spear in 
the left hand, his stick in the right, employing the latter to 
chastise any soldier who seemed remiss, and even plunging into 
the mud and lending his own hands in aid wherever it was 
necessary. 1 As it was not the usual season of irrigation for 
crops, he suspected that the canals had been filled on this occasion 
expressly to intimidate the Greeks, by impressing them with the 
difficulties of their prospective march; and he was anxious to 
demonstrate to the Persians that these difficulties were no more 
than Grecian energy could easily surmount. 

At length they reached certain villages indicated by their 
guides for quarters and provision; and here for the Abundant 
first time they had a sample of that unparalleled obtSned in 
Abundance of the Babylonian territory, which Hero- tbs villages, 
dotus is afraid to describe with numerical precision. Large 
quantities of com—dates not only in great numbers, but of such 
beauty, freshness, size, and flavour, as no Greek had ever seen or 
tasted, insomuch that fruit like what was imported into Greece 
was disregarded and left for the slaves—wine and vinegar, both 
also made from the date palm: these are the luxuries which 
Xenoph6n is eloquent in describing, after his recent period of 
scanty fare and anxious apprehension, not without also noticing 
the headaches which such new and luscious food, in unlimited 
quantity, brought upon himself and others. 2 

After three days passed in these restorative quarters, they 
were visited by Tissaphern6s, accompanied by four visit of Tis- 
Persian grandees and a suite of slaves. The satrap n^tia- §S ~ 
began to open a negotiation with Klearchus and the tions* 
other generals. Speaking through an interpreter, he stated to 
them that the vicinity of his Batrapy to Greece impressed him 
l Xen. Anab. iL 3, 7,13. 2 Xen. Anab. ii. 3,14,17. 
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with a strong interest in favour of the Cyreian Greeks, and 
made him anxious to rescue them out of their present desperate 
situation ; that he had solicited the King’s permission to save 
them, as a personal recompense to himself for having been the- 
first to forewarn him of the schemes of Cyrus, and for having 
been the only Persian who had not fled before the Gieeks at 
Kunaxa; that the King had promised to consider this point, 
and had sent him in the meantime to ask the Greeks what 
their purpose was in coming up to attack him : and that lie 
trusted the Greeks would give him a conciliatory answer to 
carry back, in order that he might have less difficulty m realizing 
what he desired foT their benefit To this Klearclius, after first 
deliberating apart with the other officers, replied, that the army- 
had come together, and had even commenced their march, 
without any purpose of hostility to the King; that Cyrus had 
brought them lip the country under false pretences, but that 
they had been ashamed to desert him in the midst of danger, 
since he had always treated them generously; that since Cyrus 
was now dead, they had no purpose of hostility against the King, 
but -were only anxious to return home ; that they -were prepared 
to repel hostility from all quarters, but would be not less 
prompt in requiting favour or assistance. With this answer 
Tissaphern^s departed, and returned on the next day but one, 
informing them that he had obtained the King’s permission to 
save the Grecian army—though not without great opposition, 
since many Persian counsellors contended that it was unworthy 
of the King’s dignity, to suffer those who had assailed him to 
escape. “ I am now ready (said he) to conclude a covenant and 
exchange oaths with you; engaging to conduct you safely back 
Convention * nto ^ reece J with the country friendly, and with 
concluded a regular market for you to purchase provisions. 
phen^s^ Sa " You must stipulate on your part always to pay for 
t?concfuft 0S y our provisions, and to do no damage to the country : 
the Greeks if I do not furnish you with provisions to buy, you 
toms ' are then at liberty to take them where you can find 
them.” Well were the Greeks content to enter into such a 
covenant, which was sworn, with hands given upon it, by 
Klearchus, the other generals, and the lochages on their side, 
and by TissaphernSs with the King’s brother-in-law on the 
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-other. TissaphemSs then, left them, saying that he would go 
batik to the King, make preparations, and return to reconduct 
the Greeks home, going himself to his own satrapy. 1 

The statements of Ktesias, though known to us only indirectly, 
and not to be received without caution, afford ground Motlves of 
for believing that Queen Pary satis decidedly wished the Persians 
success to her son Cyrus in his contest for the Jbledispo- 
throne—that the first report conveyed to her of p^ysatis 
the battle of Kunaxa, announcing the victory of towards 
Cyrus, filled her with joy, which was exchanged for Cyrus 
bitter sorrow when she was informed of his death,—that she 
caused to be slain with horrible tortures all those, who, though 
acting in the Persian army and for the defence of ArtaxerxSs, 
had any participation in the death of Cyrus, and that she 
showed favourable dispositions towards the Cyreian Greeks. 2 
It may seem probable, further, that her influence may have 
been exerted to procure for them an unimpeded retreat, without 
anticipating the use afterwards made by TissaphernSs (as will 
soon appear) of the present convention. And in one point of 
view, the Persian king had an interest in facilitating their 
retreat. For the very circumstance which rendered retreat 
difficult also rendered the Greeks dangerous to him in their 
actual position. They were in the heart of the Persian empire, 
within seventy miles of Babylon, in a country not only teeming 
with fertility, but also extremely defensible, especially against 
•cavalry, from the multiplicity of canals, as Herodotus observed 
respecting Lower Egypt. 3 And Klearchus might say to his 
Grecian soldiers — what Xenophdn was afterwards preparing 
to say to them at Kalp§ on the Euxine Sea, and what Nikias 
also affirmed to the unhappy Athenian army whom he afterwards 
conducted away from Syracuse 4 —that wherever they sat down, 
they were sufficiently numerous and well-organized to become at 
once a city. A body of such troops might effectually assist, and 
would perhaps encourage, the Babylonian population to throw off 
the Persian yoke, and to exonerate themselves from the prodigious 

1 Xen Anab. ii. S, 18-^27. tarch, Artaxerx. c. 17. 

2 Ktesias, Persica, Fragm. c. 59, ed JJEIeroclot. i. 193; ii. 108; Strabo, 
Bahr; compared with the remarkable xvii. p. 788. 

Fragment 18, preserved by the so-called * Xenophdntis Anabasis, v. 6, 16; 

Demetrius Phal&reus: see also Plu- Thucydides, vii. 
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tribute which they now paid to the satrap. For these reasons,, 
the advisers of Artaxerxls thought it advantageous to convey the 
Greeks across the Tigris out of Babylonia, beyond all possibility of 
returning thither. This was at any rate the primary object of the 
convention. And it was the more necessary to conciliate the good¬ 
will of the Greeks, because there seems to have been but one brnlge 
over the Tigris ; which bridge could only be reached by inviting 
them to advance considerably farther into the interior of Babylonia. 

Such was the state of fears and hopes on both sides, at the 
time when Tissaphernes left the Greeks, after conclud- 
the Greets mg his convention. For twenty days did they await 
quanS his re ^ urn 3 without receiving from him any cominuni- 
with cation, the Cyreian Persians under Ariseus being 

An£eus ‘ encamped near them. Such prolonged and unex¬ 

plained delay became, after a few days, the source of much 
uneasiness to the Greeks ; the more so as Ariseus received during 
this interval several visits from his Persian kinsmen, and friendly 
messages from the King, promising amnesty for his recent 
services under Cyrus. Of these messages the effects were pain¬ 
fully felt, in manifest coldness of demeanour on the part of his 
Persian troops towards the Greeks. Impatient and suspicious, 
the Greek soldiers impressed upon Klearchus their fears that the 
King had concluded the recent convention only to arrest their 
movements, until he should have assembled a larger army and 
blocked up more effectually the roads against their return. To 
this Klearchus replied, “ I am aware of all that you say. Yet if 
we now strike our tents, it will he a breach of the convention 
and a declaration of war. No one will furnish us with pro¬ 
visions ; we shall have no guides ,* Ariseus will desert us forth¬ 
with, so that we shall have his troops as enemies instead of 
friends. Whether there he any other river for us to cross I 
know not; hut we know that the Euphrates itself can never be 
crossed if there he sin enemy to resist us. Nor have we any 
cavalry, while cavalry is the best and most numerous force of our 
enemies. If the King, having all these advantages, really wishes 
to destroy us, I do not know why he should falsely exchange all 
these oaths and solemnities, and thus make his own word worth¬ 
less in the eyes both of Greeks and barbarians.” 1 

i Xen. Anab. ii. 4, 3—8. 
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Such words from Klearchus are remarkable, as they testify his 
own complete despair of the situation—certainly a Secret 
very natural despair—except by amicable dealing despair of 
with the Persians, and also his ignorance of geography Klearctlus - 
and the country to be traversed. This feeling helps to explain 
his imprudent confidence afterwards in TissaphernSs. 

That satrap, however, after twenty days, at last came back, 
with his army prepared to return to Ionia, with the Retreating 
King’s daughter, whom he had just received in march 
marriage, and with another grandee named Orontaa. unler Tis- 
TissaphernSs took the conduct of the march, providing 
supplies for the Greek troops to purchase; while within the 
Ariseus and his division now separated themselves Media- 
altogether from the Greeks, and became intermingled gffichto 
with the other Persians. Klearchus and the Greeks 
followed them at the distance of about three miles in the rear, 
with a separate guide for themselves ; not without jealousy and 
mistrust, sometimes shown in individual conflicts, while collecting 
wood or forage, between them and the Persians of Ariseus. After 
three days’ march (that is, apparently, three days, calculated 
from the moment when they began their retreat with Ariseus) 
they came to the Wall of Media, and passed through it, 1 prose¬ 
cuting their march onward through the country on its other or 
interior side. It was of bricks cemented with bitumen, 100 feet 
high, and 20 feet broad; it was said to extend a length of 20 


1 Xen. Anab li. 4, 12. fiieAflapres Si 
Tpeis (rraBfiovs, clQlkovto irpbs to 
MrjSta? KaXoviLcvov Telcos, Ka -' 1 ira.pTj\- 
9 ov avr av etcrw It appeaTS to 
me that these three days’ march or 
(tto. 9fuo l can hardly be computed from 
the moment when they commenced 
their march under the conduct of 
Tissaphernfis. Whoever looks at Plan 
II., annexed to the present volume, will 
see that there could not he a distance 
equal to three days’ march between 
the point from whence TissaphernSs 
began to conduct them, and any point 
of the Wall of Media at which they 
were likely to pass through it. And if 
the Wall of Media be placed two days’ 
inarch farther to the southward, it 
cannot have had the length which 
Xenophfln ascribes to it, since the two 
rivers come gradually nearer to each 


other. On the othei hand, if we begin 
from the moment when the Greeks 
started under conduct of Ariseus, we 
can plainly tiace three distinct resting- 
places ( trraBfiov r) before they reached, 
the Wall of Media. First, at the vil¬ 
lages where the confusion and alarm 
arose (n. 2. 13—21). Secondly, at the 
villages of abundant supply, where they 
concluded the truce with TissaphernSs, 
and waited twenty days for his return 
(ii. 3, 14 ; ii. 4, 9). Thii dly, one night’s 
halt under the conduct of TissapheinSs, 
before they reached the Wall of Media. 
This makes three distinct stations or 
halting-places between the station (the 
first station after passing the unde¬ 
fended trench) from whence they 
started to begin their reti eat under the 
conduct of Ariseus, and the point where 
they traversed the Wall of Media. 
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parasangs (or about 70 miles, if we reckon, the parasang at 30 
stadia), and to be not far distant from Babylon. Two days of 
farther march, computed at eight parasangs, brought them to 
the Tigris. During these two days they crossed two great ship- 
canals, one of them over a permanent bridge, the other over a 
temporary bridge laid on seven boats. Canals of such magnitude 
must probably have been two among tbe four stated by Xenophon 
to be drawn from the river Tigris, each of them a parasang 
distant from the other. They were 100 feet broad, and deep 
enough even for heavy vessels ; they were distributed by means 
of numerous smaller channels and ditches for the irrigation of 
the soil; and they were said to fall mto the Euphrates, or rather, 
perhaps, they terminated in one main larger canal cut directly 
from the Euphrates to the Tigris, each of them joining this larger 
canal at a different point of its course. Within less than two 
miles of the Tigris was a large and populous city named SittakG, 
near which the Greeks pitched their camp, on the verge of a 
beautiful park or thick grove full of all kinds of trees ; while the 
Persians all crossed the Tigris, at the neighbouring bridge. 

As Proxenus and Xenophon were here walking in front of the 


Alarm and 
suspicions 
of the 
Greeks— 
they cross 
the Tig ns 


camp after supper, a man was brought up who had 
asked for the former at the advanced posts. This 
man said that he came with instructions from Anseus. 
He advised the Greeks to be on their guard, as there 
were troops concealed in the adjoining grove for the 


purpose of attacking them during the night, and also to send and 


occupy the bridge over the Tigris, since Tissaphernes intended to 


break it down, in order that the Greeks might be caught without 


possibility of escape between the river and tbe canal. On dis¬ 


cussing this information with Klearchus, who was much alarmed 
by it, a young Greek present remarked that the two matters 


stated by the informant contradicted each other; for that if 
Tissaphernes intended to attack the Greeks during the night, he 
would not break down the bridge, so as both to prevent his own 
troops on the other side from crossing to aid, and to deprive those 
on this side of all retreat if they were beaten; while, if the 
Greeks were beaten, there was no escape open to them, whether 
the bridge continued or not. This remark induced Klearchus 


to ask the messenger what was the extent of ground between the 
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Tigris and the canal. The messenger replied that it was a great 
extent of country, comprising many large cities and villages. 
Reflecting on this communication, the Greek officers came to the 
conclusion that the message was a stratagem on the part of Tissa- 
phernes to frighten them and accelerate their passage across the 
Tigris, under the apprehension that they might conceive the plan 
of seizing or breaking the bridge and occupying a permanent 
position in the spot where they were, which was an island, 
fortified on one side by the Tigris, on the other sides by intersect¬ 
ing canals between the Euphrates and the Tigris. 1 Such an 


1 1 reserve for this place the con¬ 
sideration of that which Xenophun 
states, in two or three passages, about 
the Wall of Media and about different 
canals in connexion with the Tigris, 
the lesult of which, as far as I can 
make it out, stands in ray text. 

I have already stated, in the preced¬ 
ing chapter, that in the march of the 
day next but one preceding the battle 
of Kunaxa, the army came to a deep 
and broad trench dug for defence across 
their line of way, with the exception of 
a narrowgut of twenty feet bioad close 
by the Euphrates, through which gut 
the whole array passed XenophCn 
says* “This trench had been earned up¬ 
wards across the plain as far as the Wall 
of Media, where indeed the canals are 
situated, flowing from the river Tigris: 
four canals, 100 feet in breadth, and 
extremely deep, so that corn-bearing 
vessels sail along them They strike 
into the Euphrates, they are distant 
each from the other by one parasang, 
and there are bridges over them— 
UapertTO-TO S' rj rd<f)pos oivu fita tov 7reSiou 
«7ri Suoefea irapa.j-d.yyai, ^e'xpi tov MtjSloi? 

Tet^ouf, evda. Srj (the books print a full 
stop between Tetxtn's' and evfla, which 
appears to me incorrect, as the sense 
goes on without interruption) eia-iv at 
fiuopuxes, dub too TtyprjTos' iroTa.p.ov 
peouirai' eitrl Si re-rrapes , to fiev eiSpoy 
TrXeSptaiBt, (JaBeZai Si tir^upwj, fcal 7r\ota 
irAet iv avrali triTayaiya • etir|8dAAov(ri 
5e eis rbv Eiu^pinji/, SiaAeLTroiMn fi’ 
*KafrTr\ irapatrdyYYjv, yeijtvpai eireia-LV.’' 

The present tense, eiaiv al Biupuxe?, 
seems to mark the local reference of 
eu9a to the Wall of Media, and not to 
the actual march of the army. 

Maior Bennell (Illustrations of the 
Expedition of Cyrus, pp 79—87, &c.), 
Bitter (Eulkunrte, x p. 16), Koch (Zug 
der Zehn Tausend, pp. 46,47), and Mr. 


Ainsworth (Travels in the Track of the 
Ten Thousand, p. 88) consider Xeno- 
phOn to state that the Cyreian army, 
on this day’s march (the day hut one 
befoie the battle), passed through the 
Wall of Media and over the four dis¬ 
tinct canals reaching from the Tigris 
to the Euphrates They all, indeed, 
contest the accuracy of this latter 
statement; Bennell remarking that 
the level of thB Tigris in this part of 
its course is lower than that of the 
Euphrates, and that it could not 
supply water for so many broad canals 
so near to each other. Col. Chesney 
also conceives the army to have passed 
through the Wall of Media before the 
battle of Kunaxa 

It seems to me, however, that they 
do not conectly interpret the words of 
Xenophon, who does not say that 
Cyrus ever passed either the Wall of 
Media or these four cauals before the 
battle of Kunaxa, but who says (as 
Kruger, De Authentic Anabaseos, p. 
12, prefixed to Ins edition of the Ana¬ 
basis, rightly explains him) that these 
four eanals flowing from the Tigris ore 
at, or near, the Wall of Media, which 
the Greeks did not pass through until 
long after tile battle, when Tissaphem§s 
was conducting them towards the 
Tigris, two days’ march before they 
reached Sit take (Anab. ii. 4,12). 

It has been supposed, during the 
last few years, that the direction of 
the Wall of Media could bB verified by 
actual ruins still subsisting on the 
spot. Dr. Boss and Captain Lynch 
(see Journal of the Geographical 
Society, vol. ix. pp. 446—473, with 
Captain Lynch’s map annexed) dis- 
coveied a line of embankment which 
they considered to be the remnant of 
it. It begins on the western bank of 
the Tigris, in latitude 31° 3', and 
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island was a defensible position, having a most productive terri¬ 
tory with, numerous cultivators, so as to furnish shelter and means 
of hostility for all the King’s enemies. Tissaph ern.es calculated 
that the message now delivered would induce the Greeks to 


stretches towaids the Euphrat&a in a 
dupctinn irora N N-E. to S.S.W. “ It 
is a solitary straight single mound, 25 
long paces thick, ’with a bastion on its 
■western face at every 55 paces, and on 
the same side it has a deep ditch, 27 
paces broad. The wall is heie built of 
the small pebbles of the country, im¬ 
bedded in cement of lime of great 
tenacity: it is from 35 to 40 feet m 
height, and luns in a straight line as 
far as the eye can trace it. The 
Bedouins tell me that it goes in the 
same straight line to two mounds 
called Ramelah on the Euphrates, 
some hours above Felujah: that it is, 
in places far inland, bunt of brick, and 
in some parts worn down to a level 
with the desert” (Dr. Ross, l. c. p. 446). 

Upon the faitn of these observa¬ 
tions, the supposed wall (now called 
Sidd Nimrad by the natives) has been 
laid down as the Wall of Media, reach¬ 
ing from the Tigris to the Euphiates, 
in the bestiecent maps, especially that 
of Colonel Chesney, and accepted as 
such by recent inquirers. 

Nevertheless, subsequent observa¬ 
tions, recently made known by Colonel 
Rawlins on to the Geographical Society, 
have contradicted the views of Dr. 
Ross as stated above, and have shown 
that the Wall of Media, in the line 
here assigned to it, has no evidence to 
rest upon. Captain Jones, commander 
of the steamer at Bagdad, undertook, 
at the request of Colonel Rawlinson, 
a minute examination of the locality, 
and ascertained that what had been 
laid down as the Wall of Media was 
merely a line of mounds—no wall at 
all, butamere embankment, extending 
seven or eight miles from the Tigris, 
and designed to arrest the winter 
tonents and drain off the rain-water 
of the desert into a large reservoir, 
which served to iirigate an extensive 
valley between the rivers. 

Prom this important communi cation 
it results that there is, as yet, no 
evidence now remaining for determin¬ 
ing what was the line or position of 
the Wall of Media; which had been 
supposed to be a datum positively 
established, serving as premises from 
whence to deduce other positions 


mentioned by Xenoph&n. As our 
knowledge now stands, there is not a 
single point mentioned by Xenoph&n 
in Babylonia which can be positively 
verified, except Babylon itself; and 
Pylse, which is known pretty nearly, 
as the spot where Babylonia proper 
commences. 

Unable as we are to venfy, by any 
independent evidences, the topogra¬ 
phical statements of Xenoph&n m 
Babylonia, nothing more can be done 
than to explain and illustrate clearly 
these statements as they stand. For 
this purpose I have given, annexed to 
the present volume, a Plan (Plan II.) 
founded exclusively upon the state¬ 
ments of Xenophon, and destined to 
render them clear to the reader. I 
have in this Plan inserted the Wall of 
Media, not upon any positive know¬ 
ledge, but m the course which I think 
it natuially would follow upon Xeno- 
pli6n’s narrative of facts 

The description which Xenophfln 
gives of the Wail of Media is veiy plain 
and specific. I see no reason to doubt 
that he actually saw it, passed tin ough 
it, and conectly desciibes it in height 
as well as bieadth. Its entiie length 
he, of course, only gives from what he 
was told. His statement appears to 
me good evidence that theie was a 
Wall of Media, which reached from 
the Tigris to the Euphrates, or 
perhaps to some canal cut fiom the 
Euphrates, though there exists no 
mark to show w r nat was the piecise 
locality and direction of the Wall. 
Ammianus Marcellmus (xxiv. a), in the 
expedition of the Empei or Julian, saw 
near Macepracta, on the left bank of 
the Euphrat&s, the ruins of a wall, 
“ which in ancient times had stretched 
to a gi eat distance, for the defence of 
Assyria against foreign invasion It 
is fair to piesume that this was the 
Wall of Media; hut the position of 
Macepracta cannot he assigned. 

It is important, however, to lemem- 
ber—what I have already stated in 
this note—that Xenophdn did not see 
and did not cioss either the Wall of 
Media or the two canals here men¬ 
tioned, until many days after the 
battle of Kunaxa. 
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become alarmed witli their actual position, and to cross the Tigris 
with as little delay as possible. At least this was the interpreta¬ 
tion which the Greek officers put upon his proceeding—an 
interpretation highly plausible, since, in order to reach the bridge 
over the Tigris, he had been obliged to conduct the Greek troops 
into a position sufficiently tempting for them to hold, and since 
he knew that his own purposes were purely treacherous. But 
the Greeks, officers as well as soldiers, were animated only by the 
wish of reaching home. They trusted, though not without 
misgivings, in the promise of TissaphernSs to conduct them, and 
never for a moment thought of taking permanent post in this 
fertile island. They did not, however, neglect the precaution of 
sending a guard during the night to the bridge over the Tigris, 
which no enemy came to assail. On the next morning they 
passed over it in a body, in cautious and mistrustful array, and 
found themselves on the eastern bank of the Tigris, not only 
without attack, but even without sight of a single Persian, 
except Gills the interpreter and a few others watching their 
motions. 

After having crossed by a bridge laid upon thirty-seven pon¬ 
toons, the Greeks continued their march to the north- Retreating 
ward upon the eastern side of the Tigris, for four days 
to the river Physkus, said to be twenty parasangs. 1 bank of the 
The Physkus was 100 feet wide, with a bridge, and the Great 
the large city of Opis near it. Here, at the frontier Zab 

With regard to the two large canals into the EuphratSs, of which the 
which Xenopli6n actually crossed over, Nahr-Malcha was as it were a branch, 
after having passed the Wall of Media, How the level of the two riveis would 
and to thB four large canals which adjust itself, when the space between 
he mentions as being near to the Wall them was covered with a netwoik of 
of Media, I have drawn them on the canals gieat and small, and when a 
Plan in such manner as visibly to vast quantity of the water of both was 
illustrate his narrative. We know exhausted in fertilizing the earth, is 
from Herodotus that all the territory difficult to say. 
of Babylonia was intersected by canals, The uland wherein the Gieeks stood, 

and that there was one canal greater at their position near Sittake, befoie 
than the rest and navigable, which crossing the Tigns, would be a paval- 
flowed from the EuphratSs to the lelogram formed by the Tigris, the 
Tigris, in a direction to the south of Nahr-Malcha, and the two parallel 
east. This coincides pretty well with canals joining them It might well be 
the direction assigned in Colonel called a laige island, containing many 
Chesney’s map to the Nahr-Malcha or cities and villages, with a large 
Regium-Flumen, into which the four population 

great canals, described by XenophOn i There seems reason to believe that 
as drawn from the Tigris to the in ancient times the Tigris, above 
EuphratSs, might naturally dischargo Bagdad, followed a course more to the 
themselves, and still be said to fall westwaid and less winding than it 
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of Assyria and Media, the road from the eastern regions to 
Babylon joined the road northerly on which the Greeks were 
marching. An illegitimate brother of ArtaxerxSs was seen at 
the head of a numerous force, which he was conducting from 
Susa and Ekbatana as a reinforcement to the royal army. This 
great host halted to see the Greeks pass by; and Klearchus 
ordered the march in column of two abreast, employing himself 
actively to maintain an excellent array, and halting more than 
once. The army thus occupied so long a time in passing by the 
Persian host that their numbers appeared greater than the reality, 
even to themselves ; while the effect upon the Persian spectators 
was very imposing. 1 Here Assyria ended and Media began. 
They marched, still in a northerly direction, for six days through 
a portion of Media almost unpeopled, until they came to some 
flourishing villages vrliich formed a portion of the domain of 
Queen Parysatis ; probably these villages, forming so marked an 
exception to the desert character of the remaining march, were 
situated on the Lesser Zab, which flows into the Tigris, and which 
XenophSn must have crossed, though he makes no mention of it. 
According to the order of march stipulated between the Greeks 
and Tissaphernls, the latter only provided a supply of provisions 
for the former to purchase ; hut on the present halt he allowed 
the Greeks to plunder the villages, which were rich and full of 
all sorts of subsistence—yet without carrying off the slaves. The 
wish of the satrap to put an insult on Cyrus, as his persunal 
enemy, 2 through Parysatis, thus proved a sentence of ruin to 
these unhappy villagers. Five more days’ march, called twenty 
parasangs, brought them to the banks of the river Zabatus, or the 
Greater Zab, which flows into the Tigris near a town now called 
Senn. During the first of these five days, they saw on the oppo¬ 
site side of the Tigris a large town called Ixmnae, from whence 
they received supplies of provisions, brought across by the in¬ 
habitants upon rafts supported by inflated skins. 3 


■does now. The situation of Opis 
cannot be verified. The ruins of a 
large city were seen by Captain Lynch 
near the confluence of the liver Adhem 
with the Tigris, which he supposed to 
be Opis, in hit. 34°. 

1 Xen. Anab ii. 4, 26. 

2 Ktesias, Fragm IS, ed. Bahr. 

3 Xen. Anab. ii. 6, 26—28. 


M&nnert, Rennell, Mr Ainsworth, 
and most modem commentators 
identify this town of KaivaC or Keens? 
with the modem town Senn; which 
latter place Mannert (Geogr. der Gr. 
Rom. v. p 333) and Rennell (Illustra¬ 
tions. p. 129) represent to be near the 
Lesser Zab instead of the Gi eater Zab. 

To me it appears that the locality 
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On the banks of the Great Zab they halted three days— days of 
serious and tragical moment. Having been under a liapiclDns 

feelings of mistrust, ever since the convention with between the 
o j frigRivS ami 

TissaphemSs, they had followed throughout the whole Tissa- 

march, with separate guides of their own, in the rear P hemSs - 
of his army, always maintaining their encampment apart. During 
their halt on the Zab, so many various manifestations occurred 
to aggravate the mistrust, that hostilities seemed on the point of 
breaking out between the two camps. To obviate this dangei 
Klearchus demanded an interview with Tissaphemes, represented 
to him the threatening attitude of affairs, and insisted on the 
necessity of coming to a clear understanding. He impressed 
upon the satrap that, over and above the solemn oaths which had 
been interchanged, the Greeks on their side could have no con¬ 
ceivable motive to quarrel with him ; that they had everything 
to hope from his friendship, and everything to fear, even to the 
loss of all chance of safe return, from his hostility ; that Tissa- 
phemes also could gain nothing by destroying them, hut would 
find them, if he chose, the best and most faithful instruments for 
his own aggrandizement and for conquering the Mysians and 
Pisidians—as Cyrus had experienced while he was alive. 
Klearchus concluded his protest by requesting to be informed 
what malicious reporter had been filling the mind of Tissaphernes 
with causeless suspicions against the Greeks. 1 

“ Klearchus (replied the satrap), I rejoice to hear such excellent 
sense from your lips. You remark truly, that if you Klearchus 
were to meditate evil against me, it would recoil upon converses 
yourselves. I shall prove to you, in my turn, that 
you have no cause to mistrust either the King or me. and is 
If we had wished to destroy you, nothing would be 


assigned by Xenpphdn to Kxlvo.1 does 
not at all suit tne modern town of 
Senn. Nor is there much real 
similarity of name between the two; 
although our erroneous way of 
pronouncing the Latin name Comae 
creates a delusive appearance of 
similarity. Mr. Ainsworth shows 
that some modern writers have been 
misled in the same manner by 
identifying the modem town of Sert 
with Tigran o-cer«a. 

It is a perplexing circumstance in 


the geography of XenophQn’s work 
that he makes no mention of the 
Lesser Zab, which yet he must have 
crossed. Herodotus notices them 
both, and remaiks on the fact that, 
though distinct rivers, both bore the 
samB name (v. 52). Perhaps in drawing 
up his nanative after the expedition, 
Xenophfin may have so far forgotten 
as to fancy, that two sjnonymous 
rivers, mentioned as distinct in his. 
memoranda, were only one. 

1 Xen. Anab. ii. 5, 2—15. 
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€asier. We have superabundant forces for the purpose: there 
are wide plains in which you would be starved—besides moun¬ 
tains and rivers which you would be unable to pass, without our 
help. Having thus the means of destroying you in our hands, 
and having nevertheless bound ourselves by solemn oaths to save 
you, we shall not be fools and knaves enough to attempt it now, 
when we should draw upon ourselves the just indignation of the 
gods. It is my peculiar affection for my neighbours the Greeks, 
and my wish to attach to my own person, by ties of gratitude, 
the Greek soldiers of Cyrus, which have made me eager to con¬ 
duct you to Ionia in safety. For I know that when you are in 
my service, though the King is the only man who can wear his 
tiara erect upon his headj I shall be able to wear mine erect upon 
my heart , in full pride and confidence.” 1 

So powerful was the impression made upon Klearchus by these 
assurances, that he exclaimed—“ Surely those informers deserve 
the severest punishment, who try to put us at enmity, when we 
are such good friends to each other, and have so much reason to 
be so “ Yes (replied Tissaphernes), they deserve nothing less : 
and if you, with the other generals and lochages, will come into 
my tent to-morrow, I will tell you who the calumniators are.” 
“To be sure I will (rejoined Klearchus), and bring the other 
generals with me. I shall tell you at the same time who are the 
parties that seek to prejudice us against you.” The conversation 
then ended, the satrap detaining Klearchus to dinner, and treat¬ 
ing him in the most hospitable and confidential manner. 

On the next morning, Klearchus communicated what had passed 
Klearchus Greeks, insisting on the necessity that all the 

with the * generals should go to Tissaphernes pursuant to his 
Grecian invitation, in order to re-establish that confidence 
'fStjf'nssa- nnworthy calumniators had shaken, and to 

phemfis in punish such of the calumniators as might be Greeks, 
is tent. g Q euaphaftcapiy did h e pledge himself for the good 
faith and Phil-hellenic dispositions of the satrap, that he overruled 
the opposition of many among the soldiers, who, still continuing 
to entertain their former suspicions, remonstrated especially 

1 Sen. Allah, ii. 5,17—23. _ rfj KeiftaXij napav j3acriAei ftovtp e£ecrrtv 

This last comparison is curious, opBrju e^siv, eu-l rtl tenus 

and in all probability title genuine av ifiSiv irapourtov /cal trepos eu7reTws 
words of the satrap—T7)v p.hv yap eiri ex at * 
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against the extreme imprudence of putting all the generals at 
once into the power of Tissaphernes. The urgency of Klearchus 
prevailed. Himself with four other generals—Proxenus, Menon, 
Agias, and Sokrat es—and twenty lochages or captains—went to 
visit the satrap in his tent; about 200 of the soldiers going along 
with them, to make purchases for their own account in the Persian 
camp-market. 1 

On reaching the quarters of Tissaphernes—distant nearly three 
miles from the Grecian camp, according to habit—the 
five generals were admitted into the interior, while the n@s seizes 
lochages remained at the entrance. A purple flag, general? 
hoisted from the top of the tent, betrayed too late the are 
purpose for which they had been invited to come, prisonersto 
The lochages, with the Grecian soldiers who had conrt aS? 
accompanied them, were surprised and cut down, 
while the generals in the interior were detained, put 
in chains, and carried up as prisoners to the Persian court. Here 
Klearchus, Proxenus, Agias, and Sokrates were beheaded, after a 
short imprisonment. Queen Parysatis, indeed, from affection to 
Cyrus, not only furnished many comforts to Klearchus in the 
prison (by the bands of her surgeon Ktesias), but used all her 
influence with her son Artaxerxes to save his life; though her 
efforts were counteracted, on this occasion, by the superior influence 
of Queen Stateira his wife. The rivalry between these two royal 
women, doubtless arising out of many other circumstances besides 
the death of Klearchus, became soon afterwards so furious, that 
Parysatis caused Stateira to be poisoned. 2 

Menon was not put to death along with the other generals. 
He appears to have taken credit at the Persian court Menon is 
for the treason of entrapping his colleagues into the 
hands of Tissaphernes. But his life was only pro- torture—^ 
longed to perish a year afterwards in disgrace and 0 f Queen 
torture—probably by the requisition of Parysatis, Pary3atis ‘ 
who thus avenged the death of Klearchus. The queen-mother 
had always power enough to perpetrate cruelties, though not 
always to avert them. 3 She had already brought to a miserable 

1 Xen Anab. ii. 5, 30. 8 Tacit. Histor. i. 45. “ Othoninon- 

2 Xen. Anab. ii. 6,1. Ktesiss Frag, dum auctoritas inerat ad prohibendum 
Persica, c. 60, ed. Bahr; Plutarch, scelns: jubsrejam poterat. Ita, simu- 
Artaxerx. c 19, 20 : DiodOr. xiv. 27. latione irse, vincin jussum (Marium 
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end every one, even faithful defenders of Artaxerxes, concerned 
in the death of her son Cyrus. 

Though Menon thought it convenient, when brought up to 
How Klear- Babylon, toboast of having been theinstrumentthrough 
w hom the generals were entrapped into the fatal tent, 
posed upon, this boast is not to be treated as matter of fact. For 
not only does XenophGn explain the catastrophe differently, bnt 
in the delineation which he gives of Menon, dark and odious as 
it is in the extreme, he does not advance any such imputation ; 
indirectly, indeed, he sets it aside. 1 

Unfortunately for the reputation of Klearchus, no such reason¬ 
able excuse can be offered for his credulity, which brought him¬ 
self ns well as his colleagues to so melancholy an end, and his 
whole army to the brink of ruin. It appears that the general 
sentiment of the Grecian army, taking just measure of the 
character of TissapliernSs, was disposed to greater circumspection 
in dealing with him. Upon that system Klearchus himself had 
hitherto acted ; and the necessity of it might have been especially 
present to his mind, since he had served with the Lacedaemonian 
fleet at Mil&tus in 411 b.c., and had therefore had fuller experience 
than other men in the army of the satrap’s real character. 2 On 
a sudden he now turns round, and on the faith of a few verbal 
declarations, puts all the military chiefs into the most defenceless 
posture and the most obvious peril, such as hardly the strongest 
grounds for confidence could have justified. Though the remark 


Celsnm) et majores poenas daturum, 
afliimaus, pnesenti exitio subtraxit.” 

Kteaias (Persica, c. 60: cumpaie 
Plutarch and DiodCrua as referred to 
m the preceding note) attests the 
treason of Menon, which he probably 
derived from the story of Menon him¬ 
self. XBnoph&n mentions the igno¬ 
minious death of Menon, and he 
piobably derived his information from 
Ktesias (see Anabasis, ii. 6, 29). 

The supposition that it was Pary- 
satis who procured the death of Menon, 
in itself highly probable, renders all 
the different statements consistent 
and harmonious. 

1 Xenophon seems to intimate that 
there were various stories current, 
Minch he does not credit, to the dis¬ 
paragement Of Menon— kcu. to. fiev 
4L<juurri efecri wept avrou \//e-ufietr0at, &C. 


(Anab ii. 0, 23) 

Athenreus (xi. p. 605) erroneously 
states that XenophOn affirmed Menon 
to be the person whD caused the 
destruction of Klearchus by Tissa- 
pliemes 

J Xenophftn in the Cyroprrdia (viii 
a, 3) gives a strange explanation of the 
imprudent confidence reposed by 
Kieaichus in the assurance of the 
Peisian satrap. It arose (he says) 
from the high reputation for good 
faith, which tlie Peisians had actpnied 
by the uiideviating and sciupulous 
honour of the first Uyius (or Cyrus the 
Gieat), but which they had siuca 
ceased to deserve, though the corrup¬ 
tion of thBir character had not before 
publicly manifested itself. 

Ibis' is a cuiious perversion of his¬ 
tory to serve the purpose of his romance. 
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of Machiavel is justified by large experience—that from tbe short¬ 
sightedness of men and their obedience to present impulse, the 
most notorious deceiver will always find new persons to trust him 
—still such misjudgment on the part of an officer of age and 
experience is difficult to explain. 1 Polysenus intimates that 
beautiful women, exhibited by the satrap at his first banquet to 
Klearchus alone, served as a lure to attract him with all his col¬ 
leagues to the second; while Xenophon imputes the error to 
continuance of a jealous rivalry with Menon. The latter, 2 it 
appears, having always been intimate with Ariaeus, had been thus 
brought into previous communication with Tissaphernes, by 
whom he had been well received, and by whom he was also 
encouraged to lay plans for detaching the whole Grecian army 
from Klearchus, so as to bring it all under his (Menon’s) command 
into the service of the satrap. Such at least was the suspicion of 
Klearchus, 'who, jealous in the extreme of his own military 
authority, tried to defeat the scheme by bidding still higher him¬ 
self for the favour of TissaphernSs. Imagining that Menon was 
the unknown calumniator who prejudiced the satrap against him, 
he hoped to prevail on the satrap to disclose liis name and dismiss 
him. 3 Such jealousy seems to have robbed Klearchus of his 
customary prudence. We must also allow for another impression 
deeply fixed in his mind—that the salvation of the army was 
hopeless without the consent of Tissaphernes, and therefore, since 
the latter had conducted them thus far in safety, when he might 
have destroyed them before, that his designs at the bottom could 
not be hostile. 4 

Notwithstanding these two great mistakes—one on the present 
occasion, one previously, at the battle of Kunaxa, in keeping the 
Greeks on the right contrary to the order of Cyrus—both com¬ 
mitted by Klearchus, the loss of that officer was doubtless a great 
misfortune to the army ; while, on the contrary, the removal of 
Menon was a signal benefit—perhaps a condition of ultimate 
safety. A man so treacherous and unprincipled as Xenophon 
depicts Menon would probably have ended by really committing 
towards the army that treason for which he falsely took credit at 
the Persian court in reference to the seizure of the generals. 

1 Machiavelli, Principe, c. 18, p. 66, 3 Xen Anab. ii 5, 27, 28. 

2 Polyeen. vii. 18. 4 Compare Anab, ii. 4, 6, 7 ; ii. 5, 9. 

7—16 
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The impression entertained by Klearchus, respecting the hope¬ 
less position of the Greeks in the heart of the Persian 
territory after the death of Cyrus, was perfectly natural 
in a military man who could appreciate all the means 
of attack and obstruction which the enemy had it in 
their power to employ. Nothing is so unaccountable 
in this expedition as the manner in which such means were thrown 
away—the spectacle of Persian impotence. First, the whole line 
of upward march, including the passage of the Euphrates, left 
undefended; next, the long trench dug across the frontier of 
Babylonia, with only a passage of twenty feet wide left near the 
Euphrates, abandoned without a guard; lastly, the line of the 
Wall of Media and the canals which offered such favourable 
positions for keeping the Greeks out of the cultivated territory of 
Babylonia, neglected in like manner, and a convention concluded, 
whereby the Persians engaged to escort the invaders safe to the 
Ionian coast, beginning by conducting them through the heart of 
Babylonia, amidst canals affording inexpugnable defences if the 
Greeks had chosen to take up a position among them. The plan 
of Tissaphernes, as far as we can understand it, seems to have been 
to draw the Greeks to some considerable distance from the heart 
of the Persian empire, and then to open his schemes of treasonable 
hostility, which the imprudence of Klearchus enabled him to do, 
on the banks of the Great Zab, with chances of success such as he 
could hardly have contemplated. We have here a fresh example 
of the wonderful impotence of the Persians. We should have ex¬ 
pected that, after having committed so flagrant an act of perfidy, 
TissaphemSs would at least ha re tried to turn it to account; that 
he would have poured with all his forces and all his vigour on 
the Grecian camp, at the moment when it was unprepared, dis¬ 
organized, and without commanders. Instead of which, when the 
generals (with those who accompanied them to the Persian camp) 
had been Beized or slain, no attack whatever was made except by 
small detachments of Persian cavalry upon individual Greek 
stragglers in the plain. One of the companions of the generals, 
an Arcadian named Nikarchus, ran wounded into the Grecian 
camp, where the soldiers were looking from afar at the horsemen 
scouring the plain without knowing what they were about,—ex¬ 
claiming that the Persians were massacring all the Greeks, officers 


Plans of 
Tis&apher- 
nes—im¬ 
potence and 
timidity of 
the Per¬ 
sians. 
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.as well as soldiers. Immediately the Greek soldiers hastened to 
pat themselves in defence, expecting a general attack to be made 
upon their camp ; but no more Persians came near than a body 
of about 300 horse, under Ariaeus and Mithridates (the confidential 
companions of the deceased Cyrus), accompanied by the brother 
of TissaphernSs. These men, approaching the Greek lines as 
friends, called for the Greek officers to come forth, as they had a 
message to deliver from the King. Accordingly, Eleanor and 
Sophsenetus with an adequate guard came to the front, accom¬ 
panied by Xenophdn, who was anxious to hear news about Proxe- 
nus. Ariseus then acquainted them that Klearchus, having been 
•detected in a breach of the convention to which he had sworn, 
had been put to death; that Proxenus and Menon, who had 
•divulged his treason, were m high honour at the Persian quarters. 
He concluded by saying—“ The King calls upon you to surrender 
your aims, which now (he says) belong to him, since they formerly 
belonged to his slave Cyrus ”. 1 

The step here taken seems to testify a belief on the part of 
these Persians, that the generals being now in their ^ p r 
power, the Grecian soldiers had become defenceless, siansHum- 
and might be required to surrender their arms, even 
to men who had just been guilty of the most deadly army to 
fraud and injury towards them. If Ariaeus enter¬ 
tained such an expectation, he was at once undeceived by the 
language of Eleanor and Xenophon, which breathed nothing but 
indignant reproach ; so that he soon retired and left the Greeks 
to their own reflections. 

While their camp thus remained unmolested, every man within 
it was a prey to the most agonizing apprehensions, 

Ruin appeared impending and inevitable, though no refusal of 
one could tell m what precise iorm it would come, —distress 
The Greeks were in the midst of a hostile country, 
ten thousand stadia from home, surrounded by among 
•enemies, blocked up by impassable mountains and 
rivers, without guides, without provisions, without cavalry, to 
aid their retreat, without generals to give orders. A stupor of 
sorrow and conscious helplessness seized upon all. Pew came to 
the evening muster ; few lighted fires to cook their suppers ; 
i Xen. Anab. ii. 6,37, 38. 
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every man lay down to rest where he was ; yet no man could 
sleep, for fear, anguish, and yearning after relatives whom he was 
never again to behold . 1 

Amidst the many causes of despondency which weighed down 
this forlorn army, there was none more serious than the fact that 
not a single man among them had now either authority to com¬ 
mand or obligation to take the initiative. Nor was any 
ambitious candidate likely to volunteer his pretensions, at a 
moment when the post promised nothing but the maximum of 
difficulty as well as of hazard. A new, self-kindled light—and 
self-originated stimulus—was required, to vivify the embers of 
suspended hope and action, in a mass paralyzed for the moment, 
but every way capable of effort. And the inspiration now fell, 
happily for the army, upon one in whom a full measure of 
soldierly strength and courage was combined with the education 
of an Athenian, a democrat, and a philosopher. 

It is in true Homeric vein, and in something like Homeric 
language, that Xenophon (to whom we owe the whole 
pearance of narrative of the expedition) describes his dream, or 
—fSsSreamu intervention of Oneirus, sent by Zeus, from which 

this renovating impulse took its rise . 2 Lying mournful 
and restless like his comrades, he caught a short repose ; when he 
dreamt that he heard thunder, and saw the burning thunderbolt 
fall upon his paternal house, which became forthwith encircled 
by flames. Awaking, full of terror, he instantly sprang up ; 
upon which the dream began to fit on and blend itself with his 
waking thoughts, and with the cruel realities of his position. 
His pious and excited fancy generated a series of shadowy 
analogies. The dream was sent by Zeus 3 the King, since it was 
from him that thunder and lightning proceeded. In one respect 
the sign was auspicious—that a great light had appeared to him 
from Zeus in the midst of peril and suffering. But on the other 


1 Xen. Anab. iii. 1 , 2, 3. 

, 2 Xen. Anab. iii. 1, 4—11. Tjv tls 

Tfl tTTpOLTljf EtVD^WJ/, ’Afbjl/HLOf, &S 
ovts trrpaTrjyris, &C. 

Homer, Iliacl, v, 9 — 

$4 Tts iv Tpidecrcri Aapijr, 

'Ipeu? 'H^atVroLC, &c. 


Compare the description of Zens 
sending Oneirus to the sleeping Aga- 
memn &n, at the beginning of the second 
book of the Iliad. 

s Respecting the value of a sign 
from Zeus Basileus, and the necessity 
of conciliating him, compare various 
passages in the Cyropsedia, ii. 4, 19: 
hi. 3, 21; vii. 5,57. 
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hand it was alarming, that the house had appeared to be com¬ 
pletely encircled by flames, preventing all egress, because this 
seemed to indicate that he would remain confined where he was 
in the Persian dominions, without being able to overcome the 
difficulties which hedged him in. Yet doubtful as the promise 
was, it was still the message of Zeus addressed to himself, serving 
as a stimulus to him to break through the common stupor and 
take the initiative movement 1 “ Why am I lying here ? Night 
is advancing ; at daybreak the enemy will be on us, and we shall 
be put to death with tortures. Not a man is stirring to take 
measures of defence. Why do I wait for any man older than 
myself, or for any man of a different city, to begin 1 ” 

With these reflections, interesting in themselves and given 
with Homeric vivacity, he instantly went to convene He stimu . 
the lochagi or captains who had served under his late lates the 
friend Proxenus. He impressed upon them emphati- tains to P " 
cally the necessity of standing forward to put the 
army in a posture of defence. “I cannot sleep, appoint new 
gentlemen; neither, I presume, can you, under our 0 cers * 
present perils. The enemy will be upon us at daybreak—pre¬ 
pared to kill us all with tortures, as his worst enemies. For my 
part, I rejoice that his flagitious perjury has put an end to a 
truce by which we were the great losers—a truce under which we, 
mindful of our oaths, have passed through all the rich possessions 
of the King, without touching anything except what we could pur¬ 
chase with our own scanty means. Now, we have our hands free; 
all these rich spoils stand between us and him, as prizes for the 
better man. The gods, who preside over the match, will assuredly 
be on the side of us, who have kept our oaths m spite of strong 
temptations, against these perjurers. Moreover, our bodies are 
more enduring and our spirit more gallant than theirs. They 

1 Xen Anab. iii. 1, 12, 13. ircptyo- recall various passages in the Iliad and 
(So? S' ev0i/z atnjyepffri, kcli to ovap Odyssey, wherein the like mental talk 
fxkv ixpivev aya0bv , im iv itSvols uv ical is put into language and expanded — 
/clvSvi/di? (pus p-eya 4 k Aib; tSelj/ e5o£e, such as Iliad, xi. 403 — and several other 
<fcc. . . . oiroLovn fievroL eo-rt rb toi- passages cited or referred to in Colonel 
ovtov bvap Lfielv, «£ecrri trK<melv ck tuv Mure’s History of the Language and 
<rvp.f$ avruv p-era to ovap. yiverai yap Literature of Greece, ch. xiv. vol. ii. 
TdSe’ en-eiSi) avriyepOvi, irptorav p.sv p. 25 sei}. 

fvvoia avr £> eju.Trt7pret— n KaTa.Keip.ai; tj A vision, of light shining brightly 
vi>£ npo/Sa/vei * ap.a Se rfj tj|ubo£ el/c'os nut of a friendly house, counts for a 
tovc TToXep.Lovs rjfctLv, &c. favourable sign (Plutarch, de Genio 

The reader ot Homer will readily Socratis, p. 5B7 C). 
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are easier to wound and easier to kill than we are, under the 
same favour of the gods as we experienced at Kunaxa. 

“ Probably others also are feeling just as we feel. But let us 
not wait for any one else to come as monitors to us : let us take 
the lead, and communicate the stimulus of honour to others. Do 
you show yourselves now the best among the lochages—more 
worthy of being generals than the generals themselves. Begin at 
once, and I desire only to follow you. But if you order me into 
the front rank, I shall obey without pleading my youth as an 
excuse—accounting myself to be of complete maturity, when the 
purpose is to save myself from ruin.” 1 

All the captains who heard Xenoph6n cordially concurred in 
Address of his suggestion, and desired him to take the lead in 
^ e £i°P h&n executing it. One captain alone (Apollonides), speak- 
officers. jug in the Boeotian dialect, protested against it as 

generals insane ; enlarging upon their desperate position, and 

Xenophon* insisting upon submission to the King as the only 
being one. chance of safety. “ How ? (replied Xenoph6n). Have 
you forgotten the courteous treatment which we received from 
the Persians in Babylonia when we replied to the demand for 
the surrender of our arms by showing a bold front 1 Do not you 
see the miserable fate which has befallen Klearchus when he 
trusted himself unarmed in their hands, in reliance on their 
oaths 1 And yet you scout our exhortations to resistance, again 
advising us to go and plead for indulgence ! My friends, such a 
Greek as this man disgraces not only his own city, but all Greece 
besides. Let us banish him from our counsels, cashier him, and 
make a slave of him to carry baggage.” “Nay (observed Agasias 
of Stympbalus), the man has nothing to do with Greece: I 
myself have seen his ears bored like a true Lydian.” Apollonides 
was degraded accordingly. 2 

1 Xen. Anab. lii. 1, 16—25. el&wy, jovy fLcv a/ivvaa-0at kc\bvo vray 

“ Velimperatore, velmilite, me ute- <fi\vapeiv ^fly, irsLBsiv 5$ 7 rdA. 1 v «e- 
mini*’ (Sallust, Bellum Catilin. c. 20). A. e -u e t y Lovray; 

3 Xen. Anab. iii. 1, 26—30. It would This helps to explain the contempt 
appear from the words of XenophOn and rigour with which XenophOn here 
that ApollonidOs had been one of those tieats him. Nothing indeed could bo 
who had held faint-hearted language more deplorable, under the actual 
(v7ro>AnAftKLfdju.evDL, ii. 1,14) in the con- circumstances, than for a man “to 
versation with Phallnus shortly after show his acuteness by summing up 
the death of Cyrus. Hence Xenophon the perils around' 1 . See the remavk- 
tells him that this is the second time able speech of Demosthenes at Pylos- 
of his offering such advice—a trv 7rdvra (Thucyd. iv. 10). 
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Xenophon with the rest then distributed themselves, in order 
to bring together the chief remaining officers in the army, who 
were presently convened, to the number of about one hundred. 
The senior captain of the earlier body next desired Xenophon to* 
repeat to this larger body the topics upon which he had just before 
been insisting. Xenophon obeyed, enlarging yet more emphati¬ 
cally on the situation, perilous, yet not without hope—on the 
proper measures to be taken—and especially on the necessity that 
they, the chief officers remaining, should put themselves forward 
prominently, first fix upon effective commanders, then afterwards 
submit the names to be confirmed by the army, accompanied 
with suitable exhortations and encouragement. His speech was 
applauded and welcomed, especially by the Lacedsemonian 
general Cheirisophus, who had joined Cyrus with a body of 700 
hoplites at Issus in Eilikia. Cheirisophus urged the captains to 
retire forthwith, and agree upon their commanders instead of the 
four who had been seized; after which the herald must be 
summoned, and the entire body of soldiers convened without 
delay. Accordingly, Timasion of Dardanus was chosen instead 
of Klearchus ; Xanthikles in place of Sokratis; Eleanor in place 
of Agias ; Philesius in place of Menon; and Xenophon instead 
of Proxenus. 1 The captains, who had served under each of the 
departed generals, separately chose a successor to the captain thus 
promoted. It is to be recollected that the five now chosen were 
not the only generals in the camp ; thus, for example, Cheiri¬ 
sophus had the command of his own separate division, and there 
may have been one or two others similarly placed. But it was 
now necessary for all the generals to form a Board and act in 
concert. 

At daybreak the newly-constituted Board of generals placed 
proper outposts in advance, and then convened the ^ 
army in general assembly, in order that the new convene? 1 ** 
appointments might be submitted and confirmed. As assembly- 
soon as this had been done, probably on the proposi- !P eech h 0 / 
tion of Cheirisophus (who had been in command 
before), that general addressed a few words of exhortation and 
encouragement to the soldiers. He was followed by Eleanor, 
who delivered,.with the like brevity, an earnest protest against 
1 Xen. Anab. iii. 1, 36—46. 
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the perfidy of Tissaphemes and Ariaeus. Both of them left to 
XenophGn the task, alike important and arduoas at this moment 
of despondency, of settmg forth the case at length,—working up 
the feelings of the soldiers to that pitch of resolution which the 
emergency required, — and above all extinguishing all those 
inclinations to acquiesce in new treacherous proposals from the 
enemy, which the perils of the situation would be likely to 
suggest 

Xenophon had equipped himself in his finest military costume 
Favourable at this his first official appearance before the army, 
fronTa man w ^ e11 ^ scales seemed to tremble between life and 
sneezing. death. Taking up the protest of Kleanor against the 
treachery of the Persians, he insisted that any attempt to enter 
into convention or trust with such liars would be utter ruin; 
but that if energetic resolution were taken to deal with them 
only at the point of the sword, and punish their misdeeds, there 
was good hope of the favour of the gods and of ultimate preser¬ 
vation. As he pronounced this last word, one of the soldiers 
near him happened to sneeze. Immediately the whole army 
around shouted with one accord the accustomed invocation to 
.Zeus the Preserver; and Xenoph6n. taking up the accident, 
continued—“Since, gentlemen, this omen from Zeus the Pre¬ 
server has appeared at the instant when we were talking about 
preservation, let us here vow to offer the preserving sacrifice to 
that god, and at the same time to sacrifice to the remaining gods, 
as well as we can, in the first friendly country which we may 
reach Let every man who agrees with me hold up his hand.” 
All held up their hands : all then joined in the vow and shouted 
the paean. 

This accident, so dexterously turned to profit by the rhetorical 
Encourag. of Xenophbn, was eminently beneficial in raising 

iSLte P d icS tte "“y ont of tte depression which weighed them 

X by ha down, and in disposing them to listen to his anirnat- 

enop n. ^lg a pp ea L Repeating his assurances that the gods 
were on theiT side and hostile to their perjured enemy, he 
recalled to their memory the great invasions of Greece by Darius 
and Xerxes, how the vast hosts of Persia had been disgracefully 
repelled. The army had shown themselves on the field of 
Kunaxa worthy of such forefathers; and they would for the 
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future be yet bolder, knowing by that battle of what stuff the 
Persians were made. As for Ariaeus and his troops, alike traitors 
and cowards, their desertion was rather a gain than a loss. The 
enemy were superior in horsemen ; but men on horseback were 
after all only men, half occupied in the fear of losing their seats 
—incapable of prevailing against infantry firm on the ground— 
and only better able to run away. Now that the satrap refused 
to furnish them with provisions to buy, they on their side were 
released from their covenant, and would take provisions without 
buying. Then as to the rivers: those were indeed difficult to 
be crossed in the middle of their course; but the army would 
march up to their sources, and could then pass them without 
wetting the knee. Or, indeed, the Greeks might renounce the 
idea of retreat, and establish themselves permanently in the 
King’s own country, defying all his force, like the Mysians and 
Pisidians. “ If (said XenophGn) we plant ourselves here at onr 
■ease in a rich country, with these tall, stately, and beautiful 
Median and Persian women for our companions, 1 we shall be only 
too ready, like the Lotophagi, to forget our way home. We 
ought first to go back to Greece, and tell our countrymen that if 
they remain poor it is their own fault, when there are rich settle¬ 
ments in this country awaiting all who choose to come, and who 
have courage to seize them. Let us bum our baggage waggons 


1 Xen. Anab. iii. 2, 25. iUi yap 
SeSoL/ca av aira£ /uadtojuev apyol yrju, 
Kal ev atfrBovo ip /3lotbvclv, Kal Mtj'Sui' re 
/cal lie pc/w KaAalp zeal /xey ilats 
■yv vmf l /cal ir ap 9 4v o l p 6 /l l A e I v, 
p-q coo-7 rep ol Au)TO$ayoi., im\a6wfiE0a rrjs 
olK/ iSe 6 Sou. 

HippokratSs (De Aere, Locis, et 
Aquifa, c 12) compares the physical 
characteristics of Asiatics and Eu¬ 
ropeans, noticing the ample, full- 
grown, rounded, voluptuous, but in¬ 
active forms of the first, as contrasted 
with the more compact, muscular, and 
vigorous type of the second, trained 
for movement, action, and endurance. 

Dio Chrysostom has a curious pas¬ 
sage in reference to the Persian prefer¬ 
ence for eunuchs as slaves, remarking 
that they admired even in males an ap¬ 
proach to the type of feminine beauty 
—their eyes and tastes being under the 
influence only of Aphiodi&iac ideas; 
whereas the Creeks, accustomed to the 


constant training and naked exercises 
of the palaestra, boys competing with 
boys and youths with youths, had 
their associations of the male beauty 
attracted towards active power ana 
graceful motion. 

Ou yap (fcavepov, on oi Hep<rat evvou- 
voup eiroCovv tovp koAous, ottcop ai/TOip 
2ip /cilWtOTOL fitrt; too-ovtov fita^epetv 
woiato irpbp /caAAos to Srjkv * OT^eSbv kol 
iravrep ol fiapfiapoi, Sta to fiovov to. atp- 
pofitVta eifVoeZv. kAkelvol yuvatKOp eibop 
7repiTt9ea<rt tolp agpetriv, aAAwp 5* ov/c 
eirCoTavrai ip Sr tirup Se /cal tj Tpoi^i) 
ama rots Hepcraip, tu M*XP l ,ttoAAov 
Tpe<f>etrffaL vir6 re yvvauctov Kal euvoi/xjov 
TUtv 7rpetr/3vT^pa>v ■ iraZSap Se (iera. muSuv, 
Kal (aetpaKta p.erb fLeipaJcCuiv fir} irdw 
(Tvveivai, fiySe yup.vouo'flai. ev iraAaLorpaiP 
Kal‘yufxvatrtotp, &C (Orat. xxi. p. 270.) 

Compare Euripides, Baccuie, 447 
seq .; and the Epigram of Strabo in 
the Anthologia, xxxiv. vol. ii. p. 34J7 
Brunck. 
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and tents, and carry with us nothing but what is of the strictest 
necessity. Above all things, let us maintain order, discipline, 
and obedience to the commanders, upon which our entire hope of 
safety depends. Let every man promise to lend his hand to the 
commanders in punishing any disobedient individuals; and let 
us thus show the enemy that we have ten thousand persons like 
Klearchus, instead of that one whom they have so perfidiously 
seized. Now is the time for action. If any man, however 
obscure, has anything better to suggest, let him come forward 
and state it; for we have all but one object — the common 
safety.” 

It appears that no one else desired to say a -word, and that the 
Great speech of Xenophon gave unqualified satisfaction ; for 
^oSncS? 11 Cheirisophus put the question, that the meeting 

Ey his Ce should sanction his recommendations, and finally elect 
new ’ generals proposed, every man held up his- 
new *ene hand. Xenophdn then moved that the army should 
rals pro- break up immediately, and march to some well-stoi ed 
poae villages, rather more than two miles distant; that the 

march should be in a hollow oblong, with the baggage in the 
centre ; that Cheirisophus, as a Lacedaemonian, should lead the 
van, while KleanoT and the other senior officers would com¬ 
mand on each flank, and himself with Timasion, as the two 
youngest of the generals, would lead the rear guard. 

This proposition was at once adopted, and the assembly broke 
Great U P i proceeding forthwith to destroy, or distribute 
acquired^ amon S 0Iie another, every man’s superfluous baggage, 

over the and then to take their morning meal previous to- 
army at ,-l ■, 

once by tlle march. 

—qualities ^he scene J ust described is interesting and illustra- 
^hsr&by he tive in more than one point of view. 1 It exhibits that 
susceptibility to the influence of persuasive discourse 
which formed so marked a feature in the Grecian character^a 
resurrection of the collective body ont of the depth of despair, 
under the exhortation of one who had no established ascendency, 
nor anything to recommend him, except his intelligence, his- 

1 A very meagre abstract is given by He does not mention the name of 
Dioaorua of that which passed, after Xenophon on this occasion, nor indeed 
the seizure of the generals (xiv. 27). throughout all his account of the march. 
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oratorical power, and his community of interest with themselves. 
Next, it manifests, still more strikingly, the superiority of Athe¬ 
nian training as compared with that of other parts of Greece. 
Cheirisophus had not only been before in office as one of the 
generals, but was also a native of Sparta, whose supremacy and 
name was at that moment all-powerful: Kleanor had been before, 
not indeed a general, but a lochage, or one in the second rank of 
officers:—he was an elderly man, and he was an Arcadian, 
while more than the numerical half of the army consisted of 
Arcadians and Achaeans. Either of these two, therefore, and 
various others besides, enjoyed a sort of prerogative, or estab¬ 
lished starting-point, for taking the initiative in reference to the 
dispirited army. But Xenoph&n was comparatively a young man, 
with little military experience:—he was not an officer at all, 
either in the first or second grade, but simply a volunteer, com¬ 
panion of Proxenus ; he was moreover a native of Athens, a city 
at that time unpopular among the great body of Greeks, and 
especially of Peloponnesians, with whom her recent long war had 
been carried on. Not only therefore he had no advantages com¬ 
pared with others, but he was under positive disadvantages. He 
had nothing to start with except his personal qualities and pre¬ 
vious training; in spite of which we find him not merely the 
prime mover, but also the ascendant person for whom the others 
make way. In him are exemplified those peculiarities of Athens, 
attested not less by the denunciation of her enemies than by the 
panegyric of her own citizens: 1 spontaneous and forward im¬ 
pulse, as well in conception as in execution—confidence under 
circumstances which made others despair—persuasive discourse 


1 Compare the hostile speech of the 
Corinthian envoy at Sparta, prior to 
the Peloponnesian War, with tne eulo¬ 
gistic funeral oration of PeriklSs, in 
the second year of that war (Thucyd. i. 
70, 71; ii. 39, 40). 

Oi pev ye (eitrt) vetarepoirotoi (descrip¬ 
tion of the Athenians by the Corinthian 
Speaker) /cal eir iv oij <ra i o f e 1 9 /cal 
efl-LreAeVai epycj) & av yvacrLV 

vfjtcis fie (Lacedemonians), tA inrdp- 
■j^ovra. 7€ o-wfeiv /cal etnyvUtvai pySev, /cal 
epyw ovSe rdvay/cala e£i/ee'(T0ai. auflts 
fie ol pev /cal Trap a 8vvap.iv ro\py]Ta\ 
/cal Trap a yviaprjv KtvSvvevrai /cal eiri 70 I 5 
fieivoL? eve'Airi.5e; 1 rb fie vperepov , rij? 


Te Svvdpecos ivBea Trpafat, ttjs Te yvupyr 
prjSi tols j3ej9atoty irurTeicrat, t uiv re 
SeivtDV pySeirOTe oletrBai dir oAvStj/ re aflat., 
/cal p.7)v /cal Aokvol irpos vjua? p.eAAi}ra;, 
/cal aTrofiTjp.Tj7ai irpbs evSrjpoTaTovf, <fcc 

Again, in the oration of Penklfis— 

/cal av7ol TjTOt KpCvopev ye i) ev9vju.ovp.E0a 
opflai? tA Trpa-ypa7a, ov rovs- A6yov9 70I? 
epyDt? /3\aj9Tjv ^yovpevot, aAAa prj irpoSt- 
SagBrjvai paAAov Aoytii, vpartpov 7) eirl A 
fiei ep-^&j eAfleii^ Aia^epovTiiJ? yap fiij /cal 
7Dfie e^opev, w ctt e 7 oAju,«jv t« ol 
a v 7 0 1 /u. a A1 <r 7 a /cal 7repl Sjv 
eir igeipy crops v e < A 0 y C f e <r 9 a t • 
h 701.9 AAAolc ipaflta p'ev flpdao?, Aoyia- 
pOf Be OKVOV, <f>epel. 
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Combina¬ 
tion of elo¬ 
quence and 
confidence, 
with 

soldier-like 

resource 

■and 

bravery. 


anil publicity of discussion, made subservient to practical busi¬ 
ness, so as at once to appeal to the intelligence and stimulate the 
active zeal of the multitude. Such peculiarities stood out more 
remarkably from being contrasted with the opposite qualities in 
Spartans—mistrust in conception, slackness in execution, secrecy 
in counsel, silent and passive obedience. Though Spartans and 
Athenians formed the two extremities of the scale, other Greeks 
stood nearer on this point to the former than to the latter. 

If, even m that encouraging autumn which followed imme¬ 
diately upon the great Athenian catastrophe before 
Sviacuse, the inertia of Sparta could not be stirred 
into vigorous action without the vehemence of the 
Athenian Alkibiades, much more was it necessary, 
under the depressing circumstances which now over¬ 
clouded the unofficered Grecian army, that an 
Athenian bosom should he found as the source of 
new life and impulse. Nor would any one, probably, except an 
Athenian, either have felt or obeyed the promptings to stand 
forward as a volunteer at that moment, when there was every 
motive to decline responsibility, and no special duty to impel 
him. But if by chance a Spartan or an Arcadian had been found 
thus forward, he would have been destitute of such talents as 
would enable him to work on the minds of others 1 —of that 
flexibility, resource, familiarity with the temper and movements 
of an assembled crowd, power of enforcing the essential views 
and touching the opportune chords, which Athenian democratical 
training imparted. Even Brasidas and Gylippus, individual 
Spartans of splendid merit, and equal or superior to XenophQn 
in military resource, would not have combined with it that 
political and rhetorical accomplishment which the position of 

1 CoinpaJfi the observations of It was the opinion of Sokrattis—p-drov? 
PenklSs, in his last speech to the dfiouj eli/ai. TLfiijs tovs eifidras t<x 
Athenians, about the inefficiency of ieovra, Kal ipfj.Tjvev<rai Swaue- 
tne best thoughts, if a man had not vous (Xenoph. Mem. i. 2, 62). 
the power of setting them forth in an A striking passage in the funeral 
impressive manner (Thucyd. ii. 60). harangue of L\ sias (Orat. ii. Epitaph. 
/caLToi efioi Totourcji ai/fipt opyC^ea-de^ or s. 10) sets foith the prevalent idea of 
ouoevo? oioftai elvai yvuv re the Athenian democracy—authoritative 

Ta SeovTttKat ep/z.rjveitrat rauro, law, with persuasive and instructive 
■^lAoTrcUr re icat xpi^araw KpcCrruv ■ 8 speech, as superseding mutual violence 
je yap yvovs kcli m o’ SiSa£a 5 , kv (vomo? and Aoyos, as the antithesis of 
1 §“0* Compare a similar sentiment in 

The philosopher and the statesman Isokratfis (Or. iv. 
at Athens here hold the same language. 66). 


(Panegyr.) s. 53— 
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the latter demanded. Obvious as the wisdom of his propositions 
appears, each of them is left to him not only to initiate, but to 
enforce : Cheirisophus and Kleanor, after a few words of intro¬ 
duction, consign to him the duty of working up the minrls of the 
army to the proper pitch. 

How well he performed this may be seen by his speech to the 
army, which bears in its general tenor a remarkable resemblance 
to that of Perikles addressed to the Athenian public in the second 
year of the war, at the moment when the miseries of the epidemic, 
combined with those of invasion, had driven them almost to 
despair. It breathes a strain of exaggerated confidence and an 
undervaluing of real dangers highly suitable for the occasion, but 
which neither Perikles nor Xenoph&n would have employed at 
any other moment. 1 Throughout the whole of his speech, and 
especially in regard to the accidental sneeze near at hand which 
interrupted the beginning of it, Xenophon displayed that skill 
and practice in dealing with a numerous audience and a given 
situation which characterized more or less every educated Athe¬ 
nian. Other Greeks, Lacedaemonians or Arcadians, could act 
with bravery and in concert; but the Athenian Xenophdn was 
among the few who could think, speak, and act with equal 
efficiency. 2 It was this tripartite accomplishment which an 
aspiring youth was compelled to set before himself as an aim m 
the democracy of Athens, and which the Sophists as well as the 
democratical institutions—both of them so hardly depreciated by 
most critics—helped and encouraged him to acquire. It was 


1 See the speech of Perikles (Thuc. 
ii. 60—64). He justifies the boastful 
tone of it by the unwonted depression 
against which he had to contend on 
the part of his hearers—AijAio-oi fie /cal 

Tofie o juol fioKeire out’ olutoI 7TU7roTe 
ji'BvjxyOrjya.t virap^ay vjj.lv /xeysBoys irept 
e? ttjv out’ irplv 

Ao'yots, ovfi’ av vvv expyf <rdfL7fv 
#c o fj. 7r in fi e tr v e p a v e^om ttjv 
irpoairotrjo'uv, el jlltj jcoraireir- 
\yytx.evov$VfxasirapaTb eiKos 

€ i p (0 V. 

This is also the proper explanation 
of Xenophdn’s tone. 

2 In a passage of the CyTopsedia (v. 
5, 46) Xenoph&n sets forth in a striking 
manner the combination of the Aeierucbs 

Kai TrpaKTucds—'fltrjrep jcal otb' 

84-g, A TrAetCTOU? x eL P ta<r ° L f JL * v °s 


TCLTOS SofoLfJcTat etVOU., OUT to KftL OT 0 .V 
ireltraL fiejj, 6 TrAeilcrTous bfjLoyvuifLOva.^ 
yjfi.lv 7rDtr ( cro5 oCtos StKattos av^enTi' 
Kii Taro! /e a l irpaKTUiaraTOS 
KpCvotTO av eTvat. fJtrf fievroi is A 6 y o v 
7fji.lv ew Lfietf opevot, olov av 
eurotre rrpo t^ei tarrov aur my, 
to u to jneAtrar e —dAA 11 is t o v s 
weTreLo-fiivovs if iicaffTOU 617- 
A 0 u s ecrojae' vovs o T s a.v irpdrTW~ 
(rtv, 0 v r to ira.paO’Kev d£e tr 9 e. 

In descnbing the duties of a 
Hipparch or commander of the 
cavalry, Xenoph&n also insists upon 
the importance of persuasive speech, 
as a means of keeping up the active 
obedience of the soldiers —eU ye p fjv 

to evirtnOeLs el vat tous ap^ofievovi, yeya 
fievKoiT b Aoy&i SiSdffKetv, otra aya^d evi ev 
T$ imdapxeiv, &C. (Xen. Mag. E 15 . i. 24). 
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this tripartite accomplishment, the exclusive possession of which, 
in spite of constant jealousy on the part of Boeotian officers and 
comrades of Proxemis , 1 elevated Xenophon into the most ascen¬ 
dant person of the Cyreian army, from the present moment until 
the time when it broke up, as will be seen in the subsequent 
history. 

I think it the more necessary to notice this fact, that the 
■accomplishments whereby Xenophon leaped on a sudden into 
such extraordinary ascendency, and rendered such eminent 
service to his army, were accomplishments belonging in an 
especial manner to the Athenian democracy and education, 
because Xenophdn himself has throughout his writings treated 
Athens not merely without the attachment of a citizen, but 
with feelings more like the positive antipathy of an exile. His 
sympathies are all in favour of the perpetual drill, the mechanical 
obedience, the secret government proceedings, the narrow and 
prescribed range of ideas, the silent and deferential demeanour, 
the methodical, though tardy, action of Sparta. Whatever may 
be the justice of his preference, certain it is that the qualities 
whereby he was himself enabled to contribute so much, both to 
the rescue of the Cyreian army and to his own reputation, were 
Athenian far more than Spartan. 

While the Grecian army, after sanctioning the propositions of 
Approach Of Xeno P ]l6ll 5 were taking their morning meal before 
Mithriditfs conuneilced tteir riarch, Mithridates, one of the 
—the Greeks Persians previously attached to Cyrus, appeared with 
parley.^ a few . h° rae Bien on a mission of pretended friendship. 

But it was soon found out that his purposes were 
treacherous, and that he came merely to seduce individual 
soldiers to desertion, with a few of whom he succeeded. Accord¬ 
ingly, the resolution was taken to admit no more heralds or 
envoys. 

Disembarrassed of superfluous baggage and refreshed, the army 
The Greeks ^-^w crossed the Great Zoh Elver, and pursued their 
Sesum? marc ^ 011 other side, having their baggage and 
ha B rS a dhy attendant5 ** the ceafre, ^ Cheirisophus leading the 
the Persian van with a select body of 300 hoplites . 2 As no men- 
cayaliy. tion is made of a bridge, we are to presume that they 
1 See Xeneph. Anab. v. 0 , 26. 2 Xen. Anab. in. 3, 0; iii 5 , 43. 
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orded the river, which furnishes a ford (according to Mr, Ains- 
vorth) still commonly used, at a place between thirty and forty 
niles from its junction with the Tigris. When they had got 
l little way forward, Mithridates again appeared with a few 
lundred cavalry and bowmen. He approached them like a 
riend, but, as soon as he was near enough, suddenly began to 
larass the rear with a shower of missiles. What surprises us 
nost is that the Persians, with their very numerous force, made 
10 attempt to hinder them from crossmg so very considerable a 
iver, for XenophCn estimates the Zab at 400 feet broad, and this 
seems below the statement of modem travellers, who inform us 
hat it contains not much less water than the Tigris, and though 
lsually deeper and narrower, cannot be much narrower at any ford- 
ible place. 1 It is to be recollected that the Persians, habitually 
narching in advance of the Greeks, must have reached the river 
irst, and were therefore in possession of the crossing, whether 
oridge or ford. Though on the watch for every opportunity of 
peifidy, Tissaphernes did not dare to resist the Greeks, even in 
he most advantageous position, and ventured only upon sending 
Mithridates to harass the rear, which he executed with consider¬ 
able effect The bowmen and darters of the Greeks, few m 
number, were at the same time inferior to those of the Persians, 
md when Xenophfin employed his rear-guard, lioplites and pel- 
basts, to charge and repel them, he not only could never overtake 
iny one, but suffered much in getting back to rejoin his own 
main body. Even when retiring, the Persian horseman could 
lischarge his arrow or cast his javelin behind him with effect— 
a, dexterity which the Parthians exhibited afterwards still more 
ngnally, and which the Persian horsemen of the present day 
parallel with their carbines. This was the first experience which 
bhe Greeks had of marching under the harassing attack of cavalry. 
Even the small detachment of Mithridates greatly delayed their 
progress, so that they accomplished little more than two miles, 

1 Xen. Anab. ii. 5, 1. Ainsworth, the only point (east of the Tigris) 
Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, which XenophGn assigns in such a 
t'c, vol. ii. ch. 44, p. 327; also his manner as to be capable of distinct 
Travels in the Track of the Ten local identification. He also observes. 
Thousand, pp. 119—134. here as elsewhere, that the number 

Professor Koch, who speaks with of parasangs specified by Xenophfin 
Dersonal knowledge both of Armenia is essentially delusive as a measure 
md of the region east of the Tigris, of distance (Zug der Zehn Tausend, 
observes truly that the Great Zab is p. 64). 
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reaching the villages in the evening, with many wounded and 
much discouragement. 1 

“ Thank heaven (said XenophOn in the evening, when Cheiri- 
Sufferings sophus reproached him for imprudence in quitting the 
Greeks from ma * n k°dy to c ^ ar S e cavalry whom yet he could not 
marching reach)—thank heaven that our enemies attacked us 
»tta?ksof vrith a sma11 detachment only, and not with their 

Successfuf' great numljei ' a * The y have given us a valuable lesson 
precautions without, doing us any serious harm.” Profiting by 
taken the lesson, the Greek leaders organized during the 
night and during the halt of the next day a small body of fifty 
cavalry, with 200 Rhodian slingers, whose slings, furnished with 
leaden bullets, both carried farther and struck harder than those 
of the Persians hurling large stones. On the ensuing moraine 
they started before daybreak, since there lay in their way a ravine 
difficult to pass. They found the ravine undefended (according 
to the usual stupidity of Persian proceedings), but when they 
had got nearly a mile beyond it, Mitliridates reappeared in pur¬ 
suit with a body of 4000 horsemen and darters. Confident from 
his achievement of the preceding clay, he had promised, with ai 
body of that force, to deliver the Greeks into the hands of the 
satrap. But the latter were now better prepared. As soon as he 
began to attack them, the trumpet sounded, and forthwith the 
horsemen, slingers, and darters issued forth to charge the Persians, 
sustained by the hoplites in the rear. So effective was the charge 
that the Persians fled in dismay, notwithstanding their superiority 
in number - r while the ravine so impeded their flight that many 
of them were slain and eighteen prisoners made. The Greek 
soldiers of their own accord mutilated the dead bodies, in order 
to strike terror into the enemy. 2 At the end of the day’s march 
they reached the Tigris, near the deserted city of Larissa, the vast, 
massive, and lofty brick walls of which (25 feet in thickness, 100 
feet high, seven miles in circumference) attested its former gran¬ 
deur. Near this place was a stone pyramid, 100 feet in breadth 
and 200 feet high, the summit of which was crowded with fugi¬ 
tives out of the neighbouring villages. Another day’s march up 
the course of the Tigris brought the army to a second deserted 
eity called Mespila, nearly opposite to the modem city of MosuL 

i Xen. Anab. ifl. 8, 9. 2 Xen. Anab. iii. 4,1—5. 
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Although these two cities, which seem to have formed the con¬ 
tinuation of (or the substitute for) the once colossal Nineveh or 
Ninus, were completely deserted, yet the country around them 
was so well furnished with villages and population, that the Greeks 
not only obtained provisions, but also stringy for the making of 
new bows, and lead for bullets to be used by the slingers. 1 

During the next day’s march, in a course generally parallel with 
the Tigiis and ascending the stream, TissaphernSs, Tissapiier- 
coming up along with some other grandees and with Renews 
a numerous army, enveloped the Greeks both in with some 
flanks and rear. In spite of his advantage of numbers, effect ‘ 
he did not venture upon any actual charge, but kept up a fire of 
arrows, darts, and stones. He was however so well answered by 
the newly-trained archers and slingers of the Greeks, that on the 
whole they had the advantage, in spite of the superior size of the 
Persian bows, many of which were taken and effectively employed 
on the Grecian side. Having passed the night in a well-stocked 
village, they halted there the next day in order to stock them¬ 
selves with provisions, and then pursued their march for fuur 
successive days along a level country, until on the fifth day they 
reached hilly ground with the prospect of still higher hills be¬ 
yond. All this march was made under unremitting annoyance 
from the enemy, insomuch that though the order of the Greeks 
was never broken, a considerable number of their men were 
wounded. Experience taught them that it was inconvenient for 
the whole army to march in one inflexible, undivided, hollow 
square, and they accordingly constituted six lochi or regiments 
of 100 men each, subdivided into companies of 50, and enomoties 
or smaller companies of 25, each with a special officer (conform¬ 
ably to the Spartan practice) to move separately on each flank, 
and either to fall back or fall in as might suit the fluctuations 
of the central mass, arising from impediments in the road or 
menaces of the enemy. 3 On reaching the hills, in sight of an 
elevated citadel or palace with several villages around it, the 

lXen. Anab. iii. 4, 17—18. It is in which these cities were captuierl and 
here, on the site of the ancient ruin eel, is of a truly Oriental character. 
Nineveh, that the recent investigations 2 Xen. Anab iii. 4,10—23. 
of Mr Layard have brought to light I incline to believe that there were 
so many curious and valuable Assyrian six lnchi upon each flank—that is, 
remains. The legend which Xenoph&n twelve lochi in all; though the words 
hoard on the spot, respecting the way of Xenophfin are not quite clear, 

7—17 
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-Greeks anticipated some remission of the Persian attack. But 
after having passed over one hill, they were proceeding to ascend 
the second, when they found themselves assailed with unwonted 
vigour by the Persian cavalry from the summit of it, whose 
leaders were seen flogging on the men to the attack . 1 This 
charge was so efficacious, that the Greek light troops were driven 
in with loss and forced to take shelter within the ranks of the 
hoplites. After a march both slow and full of suffering, they 
■could only reach their night-quarters by sending a detachment 
to get possession of some ground above the Persians, who thus 
became afraid of a double attack. 

The villages which they now reached (supposed by Mr. 
Comfortable Ainsworth to have been in the fertile country under 
the Greeks. modern town called Zakhu 2 ) were unusually 
They hait^ rich in provisions ; magazines of flour, barley, and 
cavSry, 8 wine having been collected there for the Persian 
march fast satrap. They reposed here three days, chiefly in 
onward. order to tend the numerous wounded, for whose 

necessities eight of the most competent persons were singled out 
to act as surgeons. On the fourth day they resumed their 
march, descending into the plain. But experience had now 
satisfied them that it was imprudent to continue in march under 
the attack of cavalry ; so that when Tissaphernes appeared and 
began to harass them, they halted at the first village, and, when 
thus in station, easily repelled him. As the afternoon advanced, 
the Persian assailants began to retire ; for they were always in 
the habit of taking up their night-post at a distance of near 
seven miles from the Grecian position, being very apprehensive 
of nocturnal attack in their camp, when their horses were tied by 
the leg, and without either saddle or bridle.® As soon as they 
had departed, the Greeks resumed their march, and made so 
much advance during the night, that the Persians did not over¬ 
take them either on the next day or the day after. 


1 Xen Anab. iii. 4— 25. Compare 
Herodot. vii. 21, 56,103. 

2 Professor Koch (Zng der Zehn 
Tausend, p. 68) is of the same opinion. 

3 Xen Anab iii 4, 35: see also 
Cyropsedia, iii. 3, 3T. 

The Thracian prince Senth&s was so 
apprehensive of night attack that he 
and his troop kept their horses bridled 


all night (Xen. Anab. vii. 2, 21). 

.Mr. Kinneir (Travels in Asia 
Minor, &c., p. 481) states that the 
horses of Oriental cavalry, and even of 
the English cavalry in Hindostan, are 
still kept tied and shackled at night, 
in the same way as Xenophfin de¬ 
scribes to have been practised by the 
Peisians. 
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On the ensuing day, however, the Persians, having made a 
forced march by night, were seen not only in advance of the 
Greeks, but in occupation of a spur of high and precipitous 
ground overhanging immediately the road whereby the Greeks 
were to descend into the plain. When Cheirisophus approached 
he at once saw that descent was impracticable in the face of an 
enemy thus posted. He therefore halted, sent for Xenoph6n 
from the rear, and desired him to bring forward the peltasts to 
the van. But Xenophon, though he obeyed the summons in 
person and galloped his horse to the front, did not think it 
prudent to move the peltasts from the rear, because he saw 
Tissaphernls, with another portion of the army, just coming up ; 
so that the Grecian army was at once impeded in front and 
threatened by the enemy closing upon them behind. The 
Persians on the high ground in front could not be directly 
assailed. But Xenophdn observed that, on the right of the 
Grecian army, there was an accessible mountain summit yet 
higher, from whence a descent might be made for a flank attack 
upon the Persian position. Pointing out this summit to Cheiri¬ 
sophus, as affording the only means of dislodging the troops in 
front, he urged that one of them should immediately hasten with 
a detachment to take possession of it, and offered to Cheirisophus 
the choice either of going or staying with the army. “ Choose 
for yourself,” said Cheirisophus. “Well, then (said Xenoph&n), I 
will go, since I am the younger of the two.” Accordingly, at the 
head of a select detachment from the van and centre of the army, 
he immediately commenced his flank march up the steep ascent 
to this highest summit So soon as the enemy saw their purpose, 
they also detached troops on their side, hoping to get to the 
summit first; and the two detachments were seen mounting at 
the same time, each struggling with the utmost efforts to get 
before the other—each being encouraged by shouts and clamour 
from the two armies respectively. 

As Xenophfin was riding by the side of his soldiers, cheering 
them on, and reminding them that their chance of y ictory 
seeing their country and their families all depended Greeks— 
upon success in the effort before them, a Sikyonian prowess of 
hoplite in the ranks, named SotSridas, said to him— enoph&n. 
“ You and I are not on an equal footing, Xenoph6n. You are 
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on horseback : I am painfully struggling up on foot, with my 
shield to carry.’ 5 Stung with this taunt, XenophSn sprang from 
his horse, pushed Soteridas out of his place in the ranks, took his 
shield as well as his place, and began to march forward afoot 
along with the rest. Though thus weighed down at once by the 
shield belonging to an hoplite and by the heavy cuirass of a 
horseman (who carried no shield), he nevertheless put forth all 
his strength to advance under such double incumbrance, and to 
continue his incitement to the rest. But the soldiers around him 
were so indignant at the proceeding of Soteridas, that they 
reproached and even struck him, until they compelled him to 
resume his shield as well as his place in the ranks. XenophQn 
then remounted, and ascended the hill on horseback as far as the 
ground permitted, but was obliged again to dismount presently, 
in consequence of the steepness of the uppermost portion. Such 
energetic efforts enabled him and his detachment to reach the 
summit first. As soon as the enemy saw this, they desisted from 
their ascent, and dispersed in all directions, leaving the forward 
march open to the main Grecian army, which Cheirisophus 
accordingly conducted safely down into the plain. Here he was 
rejoined by XenophGn on descending from the summit. All 
found themselves in comfortable quarters amidst several well- 
stocked villages on the banks of the Tigris. They acquired, 
moreover, an additional booty of large droves of cattle, inter¬ 
cepted when on the point of being transported across the river, 
where a considerable body of horse were seen assembled on the 
opposite bank. 1 

Though here disturbed only by some desultory attacks on the 
The Greeks P art P era ^ aila > who burnt several of the villages 

embarrassed which lay in their forward line of march, the Greeks 
route—im- became seriously embarrassed whither to direct their 
eitliei^ 7 ste P s > f° r 0J1 their left flank was the Tigris, so deep 
following that their spears found no bottom, and on their right 
farther,^or mountains of exceeding height. As the generals and 
of crossing the lochages were taking counsel, a Rhodian soldier 
came to them with a proposition for transporting the 
whole army across to the other bank of the river by means of 
inflated skins, which could he furnished in abundance by the 
1 Xen. Anab. iii. 4, 36-49; iif 5, 3. 
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animals in tlieir possession. But this ingenious scheme, in itself 
feasible, was put out of the question by the view of the Persian 
■cavalry on the opposite bank ; and as the villages in their front 
had been burnt, the army had no choice except to return back 
one day’s maich to those in which they had before halted. Here 
the generals again deliberated, questioning all their prisoners as 
to the different bearings of the country. The road from the 
south was that in which they had already marched from Babylon 
.and Media ; that to the westward, going to Lydia and Ionia, was 
barred to them by the interposing Tigris ; eastward (they were 
informed) was the way to Ekbatana and Susa ; northward lay 
the rugged and inhospitable mountains of the Karduchians— 
fierce freemen who despised the Great King, and defied all his 
■efforts to conquer them, having once destroyed a Persian invading 
army of 120,000 men. On the other side of Karduchia, however, 
lay the rich Persian satrapy of Armenia, wherein both the 
Euphrates and the Tigris could be crossed near their sources, 
and from whence they could choose their farther course easily 
towards Greece. Like Mysia, Pisidia, and other mountainous 
regions, Karduchia was a free territory, surrounded on all sides 
by the dominions of the Great King, who reigned only in the 
•cities and on the plains. 1 

Determining to fight their way across these difficult moun¬ 
tains into Armenia, but refraining from any public They strike 
announcement, for fear that the passes should be 
occupied beforehand, the generals sacrificed forthwith, 0 f the Ear. 
in order that they might be ready for breaking up at duchianB * 
a moment’s notice. They then began their march a little after 
midnight, so that soon after daybreak they reached the first of 
the Karduchian mountain-passes, which they found undefended. 
Cheinsophus, with his front division and all the light troops, 
made haste to asceud the pass, and having got over the first 
mountain, descended on the other side to some villages in the 
valley or nooks beneath; while Xenophon, with the heavy- 

i Xen. Anab. iii. 5 ; vi. 1, 3. Pro- march up the eastern side of the Tigris 
bably the place where the Greeks is Tendered impiactacable by the moun- 
■quitted the Tigris to strike into the Ear- tains closing in. Here the modem 
duclnan mountains was the neighbour- load crosses the Tigris by a bridge, 
hood of Jezireh ibn Omar, the ancient finm the eastern bank to the western 
Bezalkle. It is heie mat farthei (Kucb, Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 72). 
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armed and the baggage, followed at a slower pace, not reaching 
the villages until dark, as the road was both steep and narrow. 
The Karduchians, taken completely by surprise, abandoned the 
villages as the Greeks approached, and took refuge on the 
mountains, leaving to the intruders plenty of provisions, comfort¬ 
able houses, and especially abundance of copper vessels. At 
first the Greeks were careful to do no damage, trying to invite 
the natives to amicable colloquy. But none of the latter would 
come near, and at length necessity drove the Greeks to take what 
was necessary for refreshment. It was just when Xenophon and 
the rear-guard were coming in at night that some few Kardu- 
chians first set upon them, by surprise and with considerable 
success, so that if their numbers had been greater, serious 
mischief might have ensued 1 

Many fires were discovered burning on the mountains—an 
They bum earlLea t of resistance during the next day—which 
much of satisfied the Greek generals that they must lighten 
baggage— the army, in order to ensure greater expedition as 
iug^from 61 ' 8,8 a Mlw complement of available hands during 
the actinty the coming march. They therefore gave orders to 
of theKax- bum all the baggage except what was indispensable y 
duchians. an a dj sm ig a a u the prisoners, planting themselves 
in a narrow strait, through which the army had to pass, in order 
to see that their directions were executed. The women, however, 
of whom there were many with the army, could not be aban¬ 
doned ; and it seems further that a considerable stock of baggage 
was still retained ; 2 nor could the army make more than slow 
advance, from the narrowness of the road and the harassing 
attack of the Karduchians, who were now assembled in consider¬ 
able numbers. Their attack was renewed with double vigour 
on the ensuing day, when the Greeks were forced, from want of 
provisions, to hasten forward their march, though in the midst 
of a terrible snowstorm. Both Cheirisophus in the front and 
Xenoph6n in the rear were hard pressed by the Karduchian 
slingers and bowmen ; the latter, men of consummate skill, having 
bows three cubits in length, and arrows of more than two cubits, 
so strong that the Greeks when they took them could dart them 
as javelins. These archers, amidst the rugged ground and narrow 
1 Xen. Auab. iv. 1,12. 2 Xen. Anab. ir. 3,19—30. 
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paths, approached so near and drew the bow with such surprising; 
force, resting one extremity of it on the ground, that several 
Greek warriors were mortally wounded even through both shield 
and corslet into the reins, and through the brazen helmet into 
their heads ; among them especially two distinguished men, a 
Lacedaemonian named Kleonymus and an Arcadian named 
Basias. 1 The rear division, more roughly handled" than the rest, 
was obliged continually to halt to repel the enemy, under all the 
difficulties of the ground, which made it scarcely possible to act 
against nimble mountaineers. On one occasion, however, a body 
of these latter was entrapped into an ambush, driven back with 
loss, and (what was still more fortunate) two of their number 
were made prisoners. 

Thus impeded, Xenophon sent frequent messages entreating 
Cheirisophus to slacken the march of the van division; 
but instead of obeying, Cheirisophus only hastened fanner 16 
the faster, urging Xenophdn to follow him. The Jftuation 
march of the army became little better than a rout, 
so that the rear division reached the halting-place in extreme 
confusion ; upon which Xenoph6n proceeded to remonstrate with 
Cheirisophus for prematurely hurrying forward and neglecting 
his comrades behind. But the other, pointing out to his attention 
the hill before them, and the steep path ascending it, forming 
their future line of march, which was beset with numerous 
Karduchians, defended himself by saying that he had hastened 
.forward in hopes of being able to reach this pass before the enemy, 
in which attempt, however, he had not succeeded. 2 

To advance farther on this road appeared hopeless, yet the 


guides declared that no other could be taken. _ 

-lAi 11 ii- • Xenoph6n 

Xenophon then bethought him of the two prisoners finds out 

whom he had just captured, and proposed that these road t^tum 
two should be questioned also. They were accord- 
ingly interrogated apart; and the first of them, 
having persisted in denying, notwithstanding all menaces, that 
there was any road except that before them, was put to death 
under the eyes of the second prisoner. This latter, on being 
then questioned, gave more comfortable intelligence ; saying that 
he knew of a different road, more circuitous, but easier and 


i Xen. Anab. iv. 1,18; xv. 2, 28. 


2 Xen. Anab. iv. 1, 21, 
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practicable even for beasts of burden, whereby the pass before 
them and the occupying enemy might be turned, but that there 
was one particular high position commanding the road, which it 
was necessary to master beforehand by surprise, as the Kardu- 
chians were already on guard there. Two thousand Greeks, 
having the guide bound along with them, were accordingly 
despatched late in the afternoon, to surprise this post by a night- 
march ; while Xeuophfin, in order to distract the attention of the 
Harduchians in front, made a feint of advancing as if about to 
force the direct pass. As soon as he was seen crossing the ravine 
which led to this mountain, the Karduchians on the top imme¬ 
diately began to roll down vast masses of rock, which bounded 
and dashed down the roadway in such a manner as to render it 
unapproachable. They continued to do this all night, and the 
Greeks heard the noise of the descending masses long after they 
had returned to their camp for supper and rest. 1 

Meanwhile the detachment of 2000, marching by the circuitous 
road, and reaching in the night the elevated position 
duchians (though there was another above yet more command- 
aJfdthB 8,46 * hig) held by the Karduchians, surprised and dispersed 
road them, passing the night by their fires. At daybreak, 

ciearei un( j er f avour 0 f a mist, they stole silently towards 

the position occupied by the other Karduchians in front of the 
•main Grecian army. On coming near they suddenly sounded 
their trumpets, shouted aloud, and commenced the attack, which 
proved completely successful. The defenders, taken unprepared, 
fled with little resistance, and scarcely any loss, from their 
activity and knowledge of the country ; while Cheirisophus and 
the main Grecian force, on hearing the trumpet, which had been 
previously concerted as the signal, rushed forward and stormed 
the height in front—Borne along the regular path, others climbing 
up as they could and pulling each other up by means of their 
spears. The two bodies of Greeks thus joined each other on the 
summit, so that the road became open for farther advance. 

Xenoph6n, however, with the rear-guard, marched on the 
•circuitous road taken by the 2000, as the most practicable for the 
baggage animals, whom he placed in the centre of his division, 
the whole array covering a great length of ground, since the road 
1 Xen. Anab. iv. 2, 4. 
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was very narrow. During this interval the dispersed Karduchians 
had rallied, and re-occupied two or three high peaks 
commanding the road, from whence it was necessary Xenophfin 
to drive them. Xenophon’s troops stormed successively j 1 ) 1 ? 

4.1 11 . . -j ^ rBfliT d.1 vi¬ 

tal 8S6 three positions, the Karclucliians not daring to sionaml 

affront close combat, yet making destructive use of 
their missiles. A Grecian guard was left on the hindermost of 
the three peaks, until all the baggage tram should have passed by. 
But the Karduchians, by a sudden and well-timed movement, 
contrived to surprise this guard, slew two out of the three leaders 
with several soldiers, and forced the rest to jump down the crags 
as they could, in order to join their comrades in the road. 
Encouraged by such success, tbe assailants pressed nearer to the 
inarching army, occupying a crag over against that lofty summit 
•on which XenophGn was posted. As it was within speaking 
distance, he endeavoured to open a negotiation with them in order 
to get back the dead bodies of the slain. To this demand the 
Kaiduchians at first acceded, on condition that their villages 
should not be burned ; but finding their numbers every moment 
increasing, they resumed the offensive. When XenophGn with 
the army had begun his descent from the last summit, they 
hurried onwards in crowds to occupy it, beginning again to roll 
down masses of rock, and renew their fire of missiles upon the 
Greeks. Xenophon himself was here in some danger, having 
been deserted by his shield-bearer ; but be was rescued by an 
Arcadian koplite named Eurylockus, who ran to give him the 
benefit of his own shield as a protection for both in the 
retreat. 1 

After a march thus painful and perilous, the rear division 
at length found themselves in safety among their Anxiety of 
comrades, in villages with well-stocked houses and the Greeks 
abundance of corn and wine. So eager however were the bodies 
Xenophon and Cheirisophus to obtain the bodies of oftbeslailL 
tbe slain for burial, that they consented to purchase them by 
surrendering tbe guide, and to march onward without any guide: 
a heavy sacrifice iu this unknown country, attesting their great 
anxiety about tbe buriaL 2 

For three mure days did they struggle and fight then* way 
i Xen. Anab. iv. 3.17—21. 2 Xen. Anab. iv 3, 23. 
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through the narrow and rugged paths of the Karduchian 
They reach mountains, beset throughout by these formidable 
Kentilt&s howmen and slingers, whom they had to dislodge at 
the ' every difficult turn, and against whom their own 
boundary of Kretan bowmen were found inferior indeed, but still 
Karduchia. highly usefuL Their seven days’ march through this 
country, with its free and warlike inhabitants, were days of the 


utmost fatigue, suffering, and peril j far more intolerable than 
anything which they had experienced from TissaphernSs and 
the Persians. Right glad were they once more to see a plain, 
and to find themselves near the banks of the river Kentrites,, 
which divided these mountains from the hillocks and plains 
of Armenia—enjoying comfortable quarters in villages, with 
the satisfaction of talking over past miseries. 1 

Such were the apprehensions of Karduchian invasion, that the 
Difficulties ^ Jmenian S1( ^ e °f the Kentrites, for a breadth of 15 
of passing miles, was unpeopled and destitute of villages. 3 But 
tss-^Seam a PP roac h of the Greeks having become known t<7 


phfln n °" Tinbazus, satrap of Armenia, the banks of the river 
were lined with his cavalry and infantry to oppose 
their passage—a precaution which if Tissaphernes had taken at 
the Great Zab at the moment when he perfidiously seized 
Klearchus and his colleagues, the Greeks would haidly have 
reached the northern bank of that river. In the face of such 


obstacles, the Greeks nevertheless attempted the passage of the 
Kentrites, seeing a regular road on the other side. But the river 


was 200 feet in breadth (only half the breadth of the Zab), above 
their breasts m depth, extremely rapid, and with a bottom f ull of 
slippery stones ; insomuch that they could not hold their shields 
in the proper position, from the force of the stream; while if 
they lifted the shields above their heads, they were exposed 
defenceless to the arrows of the satrap’s tioops. After various 


1 XenophSntis Anabasis, iv. 3,2. His 
expressions have a simple emphasis 
which marks how unfading was the 
recollection of what he had suffered in 
Karduchia. 

„ Keu oi'EAATjves evTavOa aveiravo-avro 
air/ievoi ifidiTCf veSCov airet\e Se rwv 
opcuiv o TTOTflju!jff vj Surra trra£ia tS>v 
K xpSovxCiav. t6t€ ficv o$v i)ikL<r$i}crai' 


fLaka rjSews, koX to. eirtT^fieLa e^oi/res feat 
7roAAi t lav irape\i)Aii0drct)v itovaiv pvrj/xo- 
vevovres. «7rra yap T}fj.epas, otras irep 
€7ropeu0r]O"av Slix tS>v KapSoo^cov, 7 rdtraf 
fj.a)(6fxevoL StcTe\earav t ical eiraOov Kara. 
otra ovSe to, crup,7rai/Ta uirb BturiKews teal 
Titro’axftipvovt.^ us oflv amjAAayp.ei'Oi. 
Tovrtav i) Sews eicoLp/»j0Tjiraj'. 

2 Xen. Anab. iv. 4,1. 
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trials, the passage was found impracticable, and they were 
obliged to resume their encampment on the left hank. To their 
great alarm, they saw the Karcluchians assembling on the hills in 
their rear, so that their situation, during this day and night, 
appeared nearly desperate. In the night Xenophon had a dream 
—the first which he has told us since his dream on the terrific 
night after the seizure of the generals—but on this occasion of 
augury more unequivocally good. He dreamt that he was bound 
in chains, but that his chains on a sudden dropt off spontaneously; 
on the faith of which he told Cheirisophus at daybreak that he 
had good hopes of preservation; and when the generals offered 
sacrifice, the victims were at once favourable. As the army were 
taking their morning meal, two young Greeks ran to Xenophon 
with the auspicious news that they had accidentally found 
another ford near half-a mile up the river, where the water was 
not even up to their middle, and where the rocks came so close 
on the right hank that the enemy’s horse could offer no opposi¬ 
tion. Xenophon, starting from his meal in delight, immediately 
offered libations to those gods who had revealed both the dream 
to himself in the night, and the unexpected ford afterwards to 
these youths—two revelations which he ascribed to the same 
gods. 1 

Presently they marched in their usual order, Cheirisophus 
commanding the van and Xenophon the rear, along 
the river to the newly-discovered ford, the enemy Sie'Ja^orl 
marching parallel with them on the opposite bank. Jn^nver 
Having reached the ford, halted, and grounded arms, 
Cheirisophus placed a wreath on his head, took off his clothes, 
and then resumed his arms, ordering all the rest to resume their 
arms also. 2 Each lochus (company of 100 men) was then arranged 
in column or single file, with Cheirisophus himself in the centre. 
Meanwhile the prophets were offering sacrifice to the river. So 
soon as the signs were pronounced to he favourable, all the 
soldiers shouted the paean, and all the women joined in chorus 
with their feminine yell. Cheirisophus then, at tlie head of the 
army, entered the river and began to ford it; while Xenophon, 
with a large portion of the rear division, made a feint of hasten¬ 
ing back to the original ford, as if he were about to attempt the 
l Xen. Anab. iv. 3, 6—13. 2 Xen. Anab. iv. 3,17 
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passage there. This distracted the attention of the enemy’s 
horse, who became afraid of being attacked on both sides, 
galloped off to guard the passage at the other point, and opposed 
no serious resistance to Cheinsophus. As soon as the latcer had 
reached the other side, and put his division into order, he 
marched up to attack the Armenian infantry, who were on the 
high banks a little way above ; but this infantry, deserted by its 
cavalry, dispersed without awaiting his approach. The handful 
of Grecian cavalry, attached to the division of Cheirisophus, 
pursued and took some valuable spoils. 1 

As soon as Xenophon saw lus colleague successfully established 
Xenophon 011 °PP 0Slte hank, he brought back his detachment 
with the to the ford over which the baggage and attendants 
rBpeis'the* were still passing, and proceeded to take precautions 
j against the Karduchians on his own side who were 
effects his assembling m the rear. He found some difficulty in 
passage, keeping his rear division together, for many of them, 
in spite of orders, quitted their ranks, and went to look after 
their mistresses or their baggage in the crossing of the water. 2 
The peltasta and bowmen, who had gone over with Cheirisophus, 
but whom that general now no longer needed, were directed to 
hold themselves prepared on both flanks of the army crossing, 
and to advance a little way into the water, in the attitude of men 
just about to recross. When Xenoph6n was left with only the 
diminished rear-guard, the rest having got over, the Kardu- 
chians rushed upon him, and began to shoot and sling. But on 
a sudden the Grecian hophtes charged with their accustomed 
psean, upon which the Karduchians took to flight—having no arms 
for close combat on the plain. The trumpet now being heard to 
sound, they ran away so much the faster ; while this was the 
signal, according to orders before given by XenophSn, for the 
Greeks to suspend their charge, to turn back, and to cross the 
river as speedily as possible. By favour of this able manoeuvre, 
the passage was accomplished by the whole army with little or no 
loss, about midday. 3 

They now found themselves in Armenia, a country of even, 
undulating surface, but very high above the level of the sea, and 

1 Xen Anab. iv. 3 20—25. 2 Xen. Anab. iv. 3, 30. 

3 Xen. Anab. iv. s, 31—34 ; Iv. 4, l. 
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extremely cold at tlie season, wlien they entered it—December. 
Though the strip of land bordering on Karduchia March 
furnished no supplies, one long march brought them through 
to a village, containing abundance of provisions, Heavy snow 
together with a residence of the satrap Tiribazus ; j^ aavere 
after which, in two farther marches, they reached the 
river Teleboas, with many villages on its banks. Here Tiribazus 
himself, appearing with a division of cavalry, sent forward his 
interpreter to request a conference with the leaders ; which being 
held, it was agreed that the Greeks should proceed unmolested 
through his territory, taking such supplies as they required, but 
should neither burn noi damage the villages. They accordingly 
advanced onward for three days, computed at fifteen parasangs, 
or three pretty full days’ march ; without any hostility from the 
satrap, though he was hovering within less than two miles of 
them. They then lound themselves amidst several villages, 
wherein were regal or satrapical residences, with a plentiful stock 
of bread, meat, wine, and all sorts of vegetables. Here, during 
their nightly bivouac, they were overtaken by so heavy a fall 
of snow, that the generals on the next day distributed the troops 
into separate quarters among the villages. No enemy appeared 
near, while the snow seemed to forbid any rapid surprise. Yet 
at night the scouts reported that many fires were discernible, 
together with traces of military movements around ; insomuch 
that the generals thought it prudent ,to put themselves on their 
guard, and again collected the army into one bivouac. Here in 
the night they were overwhelmed by a second fall of snow, still 
heavier than the preceding, sufficient to cover over the sleeping 
men and their arms, and to benumb the cattle. The men how¬ 
ever lay warm under the snow and were unwilling to rise, until 
Xenophon himself set the example of rising, and employing 
himself without his arms in cutting wood and kindling a fire. 1 
Others followed his example, and great comfort was found in 
rubbing themselves with pork-fat, oil of almonds or of sesame, or 
turpentine. Having sent out a clever scout named Demokrates, 
who captured a native prisoner, they learned that Tiribazus was 
laying plans to intercept them in a lofty mountain pass lying 
farther on in their route; upon which they immediately set 
i Xen. Anab. iv. 4,11. 
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forth, and by two days of forced march, surprising in their way 
the camp of Tiribazus, got over the difficult pass in safety. 

Three days of additional march brought them 
to the Euphrates river 1 —that is, to its eastern 
€r U &RLd S branch, now called Murad. They found a ford 
and crossed it, without having the water higher 
than the navel ; and they were informed that its sources were 
not far off. 

Their four days of march, next on the other side of the Euphrates, 
were toilsome and distressing in the extreme ; through 
g a plain covered with deep snow (in some places six 
miseiyfrom feet deep), and at times in the face of a north wind so 
cold and intolerably chilling and piercing, that at length one 
hunger. 0 f the prophets urged the necessity of offering sacrifices 
to Boreas; upon which (says Xenophon 2 ), the severity of the 
wind abated conspicuously, to the evident consciousness of all. 
Many of the slaves and beasts of burthen, and a few even of the 
■oldiers, perished : some had their feet frost-bitten, others became 
61inded by the snow, others again were exhausted by hunger. 
Several of these unhappy men were unavoidably left behind ; 
others lay down to perish, near a warm spring which had melted 
the snow around, from extremity of fatigue and sheer wretched¬ 
ness, though the enemy were close upon the rear. It was in vain 
that Xenophon, who commanded the rear-guard, employed his 
earnest exhortations, prayers, and threats to induce them to move 
forward. The sufferers, miserable and motionless, answered only 
by entreating him to hill them at once. So greatly was the army 
disorganized by wretchedness, that we hear of one case in which 
a soldier, ordered to carry a disabled comrade, disobeyed the 
order, and was about to bury him alive. 8 Xenoph&n made a 
sally, with loud shouts and clatter of spear with shield, in which 
even the exhausted men joined, against the pursuing enemy. 


1 Ken. Anal), iv. 5, 2. 

The recent editors, Schneider and 
Kruger, on the authority of various 
MSS., readhere €7ropeu0i]<rav — e7ri tov 
Eii^paTTjw iroTaixov. The old reading 
~was, as it stands in Hutchinson’s edi¬ 
tion, 7T ap a rbv J&vtfrpAnqv irara/iov. 

This change may be right, but the 
geogiaphical data are here too vague 
to admit of any certainty. See my 


Appendix annexed to this chapter. 

f Ken. Anab. iv. 5, 4. 

’EvravOa. Brj tuv ft avriav Tiff eTsra 
o-<f>ayidgeo-6 at rip ’A veptp ■ koi iratn. 5i> 
irepLjftavws eSo£e Xrj£at to ^aA.eirbv tov 
irvevuaTOff. 

The suffering of the army from the 
terrible snow and cold of Armenia are 
set forth in Dioddrus, adv. 28. 

3 Ken. Anab. v. 8, 8—11. 
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He was fortunate enough to frighten them away, and drive them 
to take shelter in a neighbouring wood. He then left the 
sufferers lying down, with assurance that relief should he sent to 
them on the next day, and went forward, seeing all along the 
line of march the exhausted soldiers lying on the snow, without 
even the protection of a watch. He and his rear-guard as well as 
the rest were obliged thus to pass the night without either food 
or fire, distributing scouts m the best way that the case admitted. 
Meanwhile Cheirisophus with the van division had got into a 
village, which they reached so unexpectedly, that they found the 
women fetching water from a fountain outside the wall, and the 
head-man of the village in his house within. This division here 
obtained rest and refreshment, and at daybreak some of their 
soldiers were sent to look after the rear. It was with delight 
that Xenoph6n saw them approach, and sent them back to bring 
up in their arms, into the neighbouring village, those exhausted 
soldiers who had been left behind. 1 

Repose was now indispensable after the recent sufferings. 
There were several villages near at hand, and the 
generals, thinking it no longer dangerous to divide good 
the army, quartered the different divisions among Sbterra^” 
them according to lot. Polykrates, an Athenian, one 
of the captains in the division of Xenophon, requested weil^ 
his permission to go at once and take possession of the with pro¬ 
village assigned to him, before any of the inhabitants visi0T1B * 
could escape. Accordingly, running at speed with a few of the 
swiftest soldiers, he came upon the village so suddenly as to seize 
the head-man with his newly-married daughter, and several young 
horses intended as a tribute for the King. This village, as well as 
the rest, was found to consist of houses excavated in the ground 
(as the Armenian villages are at the present day), spacious within, 
hut with a narrow mouth like a well, entered by a descending 
ladder. A separate entrance was dug for conveniently admitting 
the cattle. All of them were found amply stocked with live 
cattle of every kind, wintered upon hay; as well as with wheat, 
barley, vegetables, and a sort of barley-wine or beer in tubs, with 
the grains of barley on the surface. Reeds or straws without any 
joint in them were lying near, through which they sucked the 

1 Xen. Anab. iv. 5, 8—22. 
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liquid : 1 XenopbGn did his utmost to conciliate the head-man 
(who spoke Persian, and with whom he communicated through 
the Perso-Grecian interpreter of the army), promising him that 
not one of his relations should he maltreated, and that he should 
he fully remunerated if he would conduct the army safely out of 
the country into that of the Chalybes, which he described as 
being adjacent. By such treatment the head-man was won over, 
promised his aid, and even revealed to the Greeks the subter¬ 
ranean cellars wherein the wine was deposited ; while Xenophon,, 
though he kept him constantly under watch, and placed his 
youthful son as a hostage under the care of Episthen§s, yet con¬ 
tinued to treat him with studied attention and kindness. For 
seven days did the fatigued soldiers remain in these comfortable 
quarters, refreshing themselves and regaining strength. They 
were waited upon by the native youths, with whom they com¬ 
municated by means of signs. The uncommon happiness which 
all of them enjoyed after their recent sufferings stands depicted 
in the lively details given by Xenophon, who left here his own 
exhausted horse, and took young horses in exchange, for himself 
and the other officers.^ 

After this week of repose, the army resumed its march through. 
Aftera tile snow. The head-man, whose house they had re- 
■week’s^rest, plenished as well as they could, accompanied Cheiri- 
thSr guide sophus in the van as guide, hut was not put in chains 
runs away. or under guard : his son remained as an hostage with 
EpisthenGs, hut his other relations were left unmolested at home. 
As they marched for three days, without reaching a village, 
Cheirisophus began to suspect his fidelity, and even became so 
out of humour, though the man affirmed that there were no 
villages in the track, as to heat him—yet without the precaution 
' of putting him afterwards in fetters. The next night, accordingly, 
this head-man made his escape, much to the displeasure of 
Xenophdn, who severely reproached Cheiiisophus first for hia- 


1 Xem Anab. iv. 5, 27. jcdA-a/iot 

•yovara dvk ex oVTe ? 

This Armenian practice of sucking 
the beer through a Teed, to which the 
observation of modern travellers sup¬ 
plies analogies (see Kruger’s note), 
illustrates the Fragment of Archi¬ 
lochus (No. 28, ed. Schneidewin, Poetse 


Grsec. Minor.): 

&<nrep avAcu (Spvrov >} ®p»jif ainjp 
■>) $pv£ ejSpvjJe, &C. 

The similarity of Armenian customs- 
to those of the Thracians and Phry¬ 
gians is not surprising 
a Xen Anab. iv. 5, 26—36. 
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harshness, and next for his neglect. This was the only point of 
difference between the two (says Xenophon) during the whole 
march—a fact very honourable to both, considering the number¬ 
less difficulties against which they had to contend. EpisthenSs 
retained the head-man’s youthful son, carried him home in safety, 
and became much attached to him. 1 

Condemned thus to march without a guide, they could do no 
better than march up the course of the river ; and thus, from the 
villages which had proved so cheering and restorative, they pro¬ 
ceeded seven days 3 * march all through snow, up the river Phasis— 
a river not verifiable, but certainly not the same as is commonly 
known under that name by Grecian geographers: it was 100 
feet in breadth. 2 Two more days 5 march brought them from this 
river to the foot of a range of mountains, near a pass occupied 
by an armed body of Chalybes, Taochi, and Phasiani. 

Observing the enemy in possession of this lofty ground, Cheiri- 
sophus halted until all the army came up, in order ^ 
that the generals might take counsel. Here Kleanor a difficult 
began by advising that they should storm the pass pteabyth* 
with no greater delay than was necessary to refresh Chalybes— 
the soldiers. But Xenophon suggested that it was exchanged 
far better to avoid the loss of life which must thus be XB^DphOn 
incurred, and to amuse the enemy by feigned attack, ancl Chei- 
while a detachment should be sent by stealth at night about BS 
to ascend the mountain at another point and turn steaJin ^ 
the position. “ However (continued he, turning to Cheirisophus), 
stealing a march upon the enemy is more your trade than mine. 
For I understand that you, the full citizens and peers at Sparta, 
practise stealing from your boyhood upward * 3 and that it is held 
noway base, but even honourable, to steal such things as the law 
does not distinctly forbid. And to the end that you may steal 
with the greatest effect, and take pains to do it in secret, the 
custom is to flog you if you are found out. Here, then, you have 
an excellent opportunity of displaying your training. Take good 

1 Xen. Anab. iv. 6,1—3. which had been the vulgar leading, 

2 Xen. Anab. iv 6, 4. and is atill retained by Kruger. Both 

3 Xen. Anab. iv. 6,10—14. are sanctioned by authority of MSS., 

Kal ovk ahryp'liv etvai, d\\a KaX'ov and either would be admissible; on 

icAen-reti/, <S;c. The reading kcl\6v is the whole, I incline to side with 
preferred by Schneider to av ay Ka.tov } Schneider. 

7—18 
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■care that we be not found out in stealing an occupation of the 
mountain now before us; for if we are found out, we shall be 
well beaten.” 

“Why, as for that (replied Cheirisophus), you Athenians also, 
as I learn, are capital hands at stealing the public money—and 
that too in spite of prodigious peril to the thief; nay, your most 
powerful men steal most of all—at least if it be the most 
powerful men among you who are raised to official command. 
So that this is a time for you to exhibit your training, as well as 
for me to exhibit mine.” 1 

We have here an interchange of raillery between the two 
Grecian officers, which is not an uninteresting feature in the 
history of the expedition. The remark of Cheirisophus, especially, 
illustrates that which I noted in a former chapter as true both of 
Sparta and Athens 2 —the readiness to take bribes, so general in 
individuals clothed with official power; and the readiness, in 
official Athenians, to commit such peculation, in spite of serious 
risk of punishment. Now this chance of punishment proceeded 
altogether from those accusing orators commonly called dema¬ 
gogues, and from the popular judicature whom they addressed. 
The joint working of both greatly abated the evil, yet was 
incompetent to suppress it. But according to the pictures 
commonly drawn of Athens, we are instructed to believe that 
the crying public evil was—too great a licence of accusation 
and too much judicial trial. Assuredly such was not the 
conception of Cheirisophus; nor shall we find it borne out by 
any fair appreciation of the general evidence. When the 
peculation of official persons was thus notorious in spite of 
serious risks, what would it have become if the door had been 
barred to accusing demagogues, and if the numerous popular 
Dikasts had been exchanged for a select few judges of the same 
stamp and class as the official men themselves 1 

Enforcing his proposition, Xenophon now informed his 
colleagues that he had just captured a few guides, by laying an 
ambush for certain native plunderers who beset the rear, and 

lXen. Anab. iv. 6,16. aWa. p-evroi, fiei/TOi fiakurra, ctircp ip-iv oi lepdritn ot 

j 6 Xeiptcro^os, Kxyu u/ia? tovs’ASti- ap'xttv &£iovvrai • iStrre oipa xal cot eirt- 
vaiovs dbeovw 5eu>ovs «Tvat xAeVreLv to. 5eCiew(r0at rijp irtuSelav. 

*w6ma, Ka\iuba. ovtoj Swov to y kiv- 2 gee voL ^ ^ 

■ovyov Ttp xAeirroim, Kai rovs Kparurrow 
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that these guides acquainted him that the mountain was not inac¬ 
cessible, but pastured by goats and oxen. He further They turn 
offered himself to take command of the marching de- the pass by 
tachment. But this being overruled by Cheirisophus, march^ani 
some of the best among the captains, Aristonymus, 

Aristeas, and Nikomachus, volunteered their services the motm- 
and were accepted. After refreshing the soldiers, n ' 
the generals marched with the main army near to the foot of the 
pass, and there took up their night-station, making demonstrations 
of a purpose to storm it the next morning. But as soon as it was 
dark, Aristonymus and his detachment started, and, ascending 
the mountain at another point, obtained without resistance a 
high position on the flank of the enemy, who soon however saw 
them and despatched a force to keep guard on that side. At 
daybreak those two detachments came to a conflict on the 
heights, in which the Greeks were completely victorious ; while 
Cheirisophus was marching up the pass to attack the main body. 
His light troops, encouraged by seeing this victory of their 
comrades, hastened on to the charge faster than their hoplites 
could follow. But the enemy were so dispirited by seeing them¬ 
selves turned, that they fled with little or no resistance. Though 
only a few were slain, many threw away their light shields of 
wicker or wood-work, which became the prey of the conquerors. 1 

Thus masters of the pass, the Greeks descended to the level 
ground on the other side, where they found themselves March 
in some villages well-stocked with provisions and thro ugh the 
comforts—the first in the country of the Taochi. theTaoctii— 
Probably they halted here some days ; for they had 
seen no villages, either for rest or for refreshment, —capture o f 
during the last nine days’ march, since leaving those 
Armenian villages in which they had passed a week so eminently 
restorative, and which apparently had furnished them with a 
stock of provisions for the onward journey. Such halt gave 
time to the Taochi to carry up their families and provisions into 
inaccessible strongholds, so that the Greeks found no supplies, 
during five days’ march through the territory. Their provisions 
were completely exhausted, when they arrived before one of these 
strongholds, a rock on which were seen the families and the 
i Xen. Anab. iv. 8, 20—27. 
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cattle of the Taochi; without houses or fortification, hut nearly 
surrounded hv a river, so as to leave only one narrow ascent, 
rendered unapproachable by vast rocks which the defenders 
hurled or rolled from the summit. By an ingenious combination 
of bravery and stratagem, in which some of the captains much 
distinguished themselves, the Greeks overcame this difficulty, 
and took the heights. The scene which then ensued was awful. 
The Taochiam women seized their children, flung them over the 
precipice, and then cast themselves headlong also, followed by 
the men. Almost every soul thus perished, very few surviving 
to become prisoners. An Arcadian captain named jEneas, seeing 
one of them in a fine dress about to precipitate himself with the 
rest, seized him with a view to prevent it. But the man in 
return grasped him firmly, dragged him to the edge of the rock, 
and leaped down to the destruction of both. Though scarcely any 
prisoners were taken, however, the Greeks obtained abundance of 
oxen, asses, and sheep, which fully supplied their wants. 1 

They now entered into the territory of the Ohalybes, which 
Through they were seven days in passing through. These were 
foes, the^" the bravest warriors whom they had seen in Asia, 

bmveat Their equipment was a spear of fifteen cubits long, 

wLom they with only one end pointed—a helmet, greaves, stuffed 
sfen—the corslet, with a kilt or dependent flaps—a short sword 
styfchim. which they employed to cut off the head of a slain 
enemy, displaying the head in sight of their surviving enemies 
with triumphant dance and song. They carried no shield—per¬ 
haps because the excessive length of the spear required the constant 
employment of both hands—yet they did not shrink from meeting 
the Greeks occasionally in regular, stand-up fight. As they had 
carried off all their provisions into hill-forts, the Greeks could 
obtain no supplies, but lived all the time upon the cattle which 
they had acquired from the Taochi. After seven days of march 
and combat—the Chalybes perpetually attacking their rear—they 
reached the river Harpasus (400 feet broad), where they passed into 
the territory of the i8kythird. It rather seems that the territory 
of the Chalybes was mountainous; that of the Skythini was level, 
and contained villages, wherein they remained three days, refresh¬ 
ing themselves, and stocking themselves with provisions. 2 
i Xen. Anab. iv. 7, 2—15. 2 Xen. Anab. iv. 7, IS. 
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CHALYBES—SKYTHINI—“ THE SEA ! ” 

Four days of additional march brought them to a sight, the 
like of which they bad not seen since Opis and SittakS They reach 
on the Tigris in Babylonia—a large and flourishing Jjtyof 1 ’ 
city called Gymnias, an earnest of the neighbourhood Gymnias. 
of the sea, of commerce, and of civilization. The chief of this 
city received them in a friendly manner, and furnished them with 
a guide, who engaged to conduct them, after five days’ march, to 
a hill from whence they would have a view of the sea. This was 
by no means their nearest way to the sea, for the chief of Gymnias 
wished to send them through the territory of some neighbours to 
whom he was hostile; which territory, as soon as they reached it, 
the guide desired them to bum and destroy. However, the promise 
was kept, and on the fifth day, marching still apparently through 
the teiritory ot the Skythini, they reached the summit of a moun¬ 
tain called Theches, from whence the Euxine Sea was visible. 1 

An animated shout from the soldiers who formed the van-guard 
testified the impressive effect of this long-deferred Krataj ^ M 
spectacle, assuring, els it seemed to do, their safety and ofjjh^sea, 
their return home. To Xenuph6n and to the rear- mountain- 
guard—engaged in repelling the attack of natives who ^estreme &S 
had come forward to revenge the plunder of their delight of 
territory—the shout was unintelligible. They at first thB soldiers * 
imagined that the natives had commenced attack in front as well 
as in the rear, and that the van-guard was engaged in battle. But 
every moment the shout became louder, as fresh men came to the 
summit and gave vent to their feelings ; so that XenophOn grew 
anxious, and galloped up to the van with his handful of cavalry 
to see what had happened. As he approached, the voice of the 
overjoyed crowd was heard distinctly crying out Thal/xtta , Thalatta 
(The sea, the sea), and congratulating each other in ecstasy. The 
main body, the rear-guard, the baggage-soldiers driving up their 
horses and cattle before them, became ail excited by the sound, 
and hurried up breathless to the summit. The whole army, 
officers and soldiers, were thus assembled, manifesting their joyous 
emotions by tears, embraces, and outpourings of enthusiastic 
sympathy. With spontaneous impulse they heaped up stones to 
decorate the spot by a monument and commemorative trophy ; 

iDiodfirus (xiv 29) calls the moun- had Xenophfin before him in his brief 
tainXijVLoi/, Chenium. Heseemstohave description of this interesting scene. 
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putting on the stones such homely offerings as their means afforded 
—sticks, hides, and a few of the wicker shields just taken from 
the natives. To the guide, who had performed his engagement 
of bringing them in five days within sight of the sea, their grati¬ 
tude was unbounded. They presented him with a horse, a silver 
bowl, a Persian costume, and ten darics in money, besides several 
of the soldiers’ rings, which he especially asked for. Thus loaded 
with presents, he left them, having first shown them a village 
wherein they could find quarters, as well as the road which they 
were to take through the territory of the MakrGnes. 1 

When they reached the river which divided the land of the 
Passes Makrones from that of the Skythini, they perceived 
through the the former assembled in arms on the opposite side to 
MakiOnea. res j e t their passage. The river not being fordable, 
they cut down some neighbouring trees to provide the means of 
crossing. While these Makrfines were shouting and encouraging 
each other aloud, a peltast in the Grecian army came to XenophCn, 
saying that he knew their language, and that he believed this to 
be his country. He had been a slave at Athens, exported from 
home during his boyhood; he had then made his escape (probably 
during the Peloponnesian War, to the garrison of Dekeleia), and 
afterwards taken military service. By this fortunate accident the 
generals were enabled to open negotiations with the Makrones, and 
to assure them that the army would do them no harm, desiring noth¬ 
ing more than a free passage and a mark et to buy provisions. The 
Makrones, on receiving such assurances in their own language from 
a countryman, exchanged pledges of friendship with the Greeks, 
assisted them to pass the river, and furnished the best market in 
their power during the three days’ march across their territory. 2 

The army now reached the borders of the Kolchians, who were 
Through. found in hostile array, occupying the summit of a 
Kolchians— cons ^ era hle mountain which formed their frontier. 
them°and a ° Xenophon, having marshalled the soldiers for 

are attack, with each lochus (company of 100 men) in 

defeated. single file, instead of marching up the hill in phalanx 
or continuous front with only a scanty depth, addressed to them 
the following pithy encouragement: “ Now, gentlemen, these 
enemies before us are the only impediment that keeps us away 
i Sen. Anab. iy. 7, 23—27. 2 Xen. Anab. iv. 8, 4—7. 
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from reaching the point at uhich we have been so long aiming. 
We must even eat them raw, if m any way we can do so.” 

Eighty of these formidable companies of hoplites, each in single 
file, now began to ascend the hill j the peltasts and 
bowmen being partly distributed among them, partly 
placed on the flanks. Cheirisophus and Xenophon, nnwhoie- 
each commanding on one wing, spread their peltasts somehone y' 
in such a way as to outflank the Kolchians, who accordingly 
weakened their centre in order to strengthen their wings. Hence 
the Arcadian peltasts and hoplites in the Greek centre were 
enabled to attack and disperse the centre with little resistance - r 
and all the Kolchians presently fled, leaving the Greeks in posses¬ 
sion of their camp, as well as of several well-stocked villages in 
their rear. Amidst these villages the army remained to refresh 
themselves for several days. Itwas here that they tasted the grateful 
hut unwholesome honey, which this region still continues to pro¬ 
duce, unaware of its peculiar properties. Those soldiers who ate 
little of it were like men greatly intoxicated with wine; those who 
ate much were seized with the most violent vomiting and diarrhoea, 
lying down like madmen in a state of delirium. From this terrible 
distemper some recovered on the ensuing day, others two or three 
days afterwards. It does not appear that any one actually died. 1 

Two more days* march brought them to the sea, at the Greek 
maritime city of Trapezus or Trehizond, founded by 
the inhabitants of Sm6p§ on the coast of the Kolchian TrTp^u^on 
territory. Here the Trapezuntines received them thekuxme 
with kindness and hospitality, sending them presents 1 
of bullocks, barley-meal, and wine. Taking up their quarters in 
some Kolchian villages near the town, they now enjoyed, for the 
first time since leaving Tarsus, a safe and undisturbed repose 
during thirty days, and were enabled to recover in some degree 
from the severe hardships which they had undergone. While 
the Trapezuntines brought produce for sale into the camp, the 


1 Xon. Atiob. iv. 8, 16—22. Most the existence of any honey thus natu- 
modem travellers attest the existence, rally unwholesome near the Black Sea. 
in these regions, of honey intoxicating He states (Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 
and poisonous, such as Xenophftn de- 111) that afteT careful inquiries he could 
scribes. They point out the Azalea find no trace of any such. Not contra- 
Pontica as the flower from which the dieting XenophGn, he thinks that the 
bees imbibe this peculiar quality. Pro- honey which the Greeks ate must have 
lessor Koch, however, cans in question been stale or tainted. 
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Greeks provided the means of purchasing it by predatory incur¬ 
sions against the Kolckians on the hills. Those Kolchians who 
dwelt under the hills and on the plain were in a state of semi¬ 
dependence upon Trapezus ; so that the Trapezuntines mediated 
on their behalf, and prevailed on the Greeks to leave them 
unmolested, on condition of a contribution of bullocks. 

These bullocks enabled the Greeks to discharge the vow which 
Joy of the they had made, on the proposition of XenophOn, to 
Gieeks— Zeus the Preserver, during that moment of dismay 
discharge of and despair which succeeded immediately on the 
V ods a -^their massacre t ^ ie ^ r generals by Tissaphern§s. To Zeus 
festivals the Preserver, to HSrakles the Conductor, and to 
and games. var j ous 0 ther gods, they offered an abundant sacrifice 
on their mountain camp overhanging the sea; and after the 
festival ensuing the skins of the victims were given as prizes to 
competitors in running, wrestling, boxing, and the pankration. 
The superintendence of such festival games, so fully accordant 
with Grecian usage and highly interesting to the army, was 
committed to a Spartan named Drakontius—a man whose destiny 
recalls that of Patroklus and other Homeric heroes, for he had 
been exiled as a boy, having unintentionally killed another boy 
with a short sword. Various departures from Grecian custom 
however were admitted. The matches took place on the steep and 
stony hill-side overhanging the sea, instead of on a smooth plain; 
and the numerous hard falls of the competitors afforded increased 
interest to the by-standers. The captive non-Hellenic hoys were 
admitted to run for the prize, since otherwise a boy-race could not 
have been obtained. Lastly, the animation of the scene, as well 
as the ardour of the competitors, was much enhanced by the 
number of their mistresses present . 1 

1 Xen. Anal), iv. 8, 23—27. questioned he Informed Alexander that 

A curious and interesting anecdote, ne had practised it in order to he able to 
in Plutarch's Life of Alexander (c. 41), follow a free HBtsera named Telesippa, 
attests how much these Hetserss accom- who was about to accompany the de- 
panyingthesoliliers(woraenforthemost parting division. “I sympathize with 

S art free) were esteemed in thB Mace- your attachment, Eurylochus (replied 
□man army, and by Alexander himself Alexander); let us see whether we can- 
among the rest. A Macedonian of ^Igse not prevail upon Telesippa, either by 
named Eurylochus had got himself persuasion orbypresents, since she is of 
improperly put on a list of veterans and free condition, to stay behind” (^5s 
invalids who were on the point of being fiev, EvpvAo^e, ovvcpiawas Spa 5e 
Sent back from Asia to Europe, The 07rcav irei8a/jiey |) Ao-yoif t) Siopotff rf/v TeAe- 
imposition was detected, and on being (rimrav, MreifojTrep i\evBe pas ixrrC). 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER LXX. 

ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE RETREAT OF THE TEN THOUSAND, 
AFTER THEY QUITTED THE TIGRIS, AND ENTERED THE 
KARDUCHIAN MOUNTAINS. 

It would be injustice to this gallant and long-suffering body of men 
not to present the reader with a map exhibiting the full length of 
their stupendous march. Up to the moment when the Greeks enter 
Karduchia, the line of march may be indicated upon evidence which, 
though not identifying special halting-places or localities, makes ns 
certain that we cannot be far wrong on the whole. But after that 
moment the evidence gradually disappears, and we are left with 
nothing more than a knowledge of the terminus, the general course, 
and a few negative conditions. 

Mr. Ainsworth has given in his Book IV. (Travels in the Track ot 
the Ten Thousand, p. 155 seq.) an interesting topographical comment 
on the march through Karduchia, and on the difficulties which the 
Greeks would have to surmount. He has further shown what may 
have been their probable line of march through Karduchia; but the 
most important point which he has established here seems to be the 
identity of the river Kentritfis with the Buhtan-Chai, an eastern 
affluent of the Tigris—distinguishing it from the river of Bitlis on the 
west and the river Khabur on the south-east, with both of which it 
had been previously confounded (p. 167). The Buhtan-Chai falls into 
the Tigris at a villnge called Til, and “constitutes at the present day 
a natural barrier between Kurdistan and Armenia ” (p. 166). In this 
identification of the Kentrites with the Buhtan-Chai, Professor Koch 
agrees (Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 78). 

If the Greeks crossed the Kentries near its confluence with the 
Tigris, they would march up its right bank in one day to a situation 
near the modern town of Sert (Mr. Ainsworth thinks), though Xeiioph8n 
takes no notice of the river of Bitlis, which nevertheless they must 
have passed. Their two next days of march, assuming a direction 
nearly north, would carry them (as Xenoplifin states, iv. 4, 2) beyond 
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the sources of the Tigris; that is, “beyond the headwaters of the 
eastern tributaries to the Tigris ”. 

Three days of additional march brought them to the river Teleboas 
—“ of no great size, but beautiful" (iv. 4, 4). There appear sufficient 
reasons to identify this river with the Kara-Su or Black River, which 
flows through the valley or plain of Mush into the Murad or Eastern 
Euphrates (Ainsworth, p. 172 ; Ritter, Erdkunde, part x. s. 37, p. 682). 
Though Kinneir (Journey through Asia Minor and Kurdistan, 1818, 
p. 484), Rennell (Illustrations of the Expedition of Cyrus, p. 207), and 
Bell (System of Geography, iv. p. 140) identify it with the Ak-Su or 
riveT of Mush, this,'according to Ainsworth, “is only a small tributary 
to the Kara-Su, which is the great river of the plain and district 

Professor Koch, whose personal researches in and round Armenia 
give to his opinion the highest authority, follows Mr. Ainsworth in 
identifying the Teleboas with the Kara-Su. He supposes, however, 
that the Greeks crossed the KentritSs, not near its confluence with the 
Tigris, but considerably higher up, near the town of Sert or Sort. 
From hence he supposes that they marched nearly north-east in the 
modem road from Sert to Bitlis, thus getting round the head or near 
the head of the river called Bitlis-Su, which is one of the eastern 
affluents to the Tigris (falling first into the Buhtan-Chai), and which 
Xenophfin took for the Tigris itself. They then marched farther, in 
a line not far distant from thB Lake of Van, over the saddle which 
separates that lake from thB lofty mountain Ali-Dagh. This saddle is 
the watershed which separates the affluents to the Tigris from those to 
the Eastern Euphrates, of which latter the Teleboas or Kara-Su is one 
(Koch, Zug der Zehn Tauseud, pp. 82—84). 

After the river Teleboas, there seems no one point in the march 
which can be identified with anything approaching to certainty. Nor 
have we any means even of determining the general line of route, 
apart from specific places, which they followed from the river Teleboas 
to Trebizond. 

Their first object was to reach and cross the Eastern Euphrates. 
They would of course cross at the nearest point where they could find 
a ford. But how low down its course does the river continue to be 
fordable, in midwinter, with snow on the ground? Here Professor 
Koch differs from Mr. Ainsworth and Colonel Chesney. He affirms 
that the river wonld be fordable a little above its confluence with the 
Tseharbahur, about latitude 39° 3'. According to Mr. Ainsworth, it 
would not he fordable below the confluence with the river of Khanus 
(Khiunis). Koch’s authority, as the most Tecent and systematic in¬ 
vestigator of these regions, seems preferable, especially as it puts the 
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G-reeks nearly in the road now travelled over from Mush to Erzerum, 
which is said to he the only pass over the mountains open throughout 
all the winter, passing by Khinnis and Koili: see Ritter, Erdkunde, 
x. p. 387. Xenophfin mentions a warm spring which the army passed 
by during the third or fourth day after crossing the Euphrates (Anah. 
iv. 5, 15). Professor Koch believes himself to have identified this 
warm spring—the only one, as hB states (pp. 90—93), south of the range 
of mountains called the Bingol-dagh—in the district called "Wardo, 
near the village of Bashkan. 

To lay down with any certainty the line which the Greeks followed 
from the Euphrates to Trebizond appears altogether impossible. I 
cannot admit the hypothesis of Mr. Ainsworth, who conducts the army 
across the AraxSs to its northern bank, carries them up northward to 
the latitude of Tifiis in Georgia, then brings them back again across 
the Harpa-Chai (a northern affluent of the Araxds, which he identifies 
with the Harpasus mentioned by XenophQn) and the Araxes itself, to 
Gymnias, which he places near the site of Erzerum. Professor Koch 
(pp. 104—108), who dissents with good reason from Mr. Ainsworth, pro¬ 
poses (though with hesitation and uncertainty) a line of his own, which 
appears to me open greatly to the same objection as that of Mr. Ains¬ 
worth. It carries the Greeks too much to the northward of Erzerum, 
more out of their line of march from the place where they crossed the 
Eastern Euphrates, than can be justified by any probability. The 
Greeks knew well that in order to get home they must take a westerly 
direction (see Anab. iii. 5,15). 

Their great and constant purpose would he to make way to the 
westward, as soon as they had crossed the Euphrates; and the road 
from that river, passing near the site of Erzerum, to Trebizond would 
thus coincide, in the main, with their spontaneous tendency. They 
had no motive to go northward of Erzerum, nor ought we to suppose 
it without some proof. I trace upon my map a line of march much 
less circuitous ; not meaning it to be understood as tile real road which 
the army can be proved to have taken, but simply because it seems a 
possible line, and because it serves as a sort of approximation to 
complete the reader’s idea of the entire ground travelled over by the 
Ten Thousand. 

Koch hardly makes sufficient account of the overwhelming hard¬ 
ships with which the Greeks had to contend, when he states (p. 96) 
that if they had taken a linB as straight or nearly as straight as was 
practicable, they might have marched from the Euphrates to Trebizond 
in sixteen or twenty days, even allowing for the bad time of the year. 
Considering that it was midwmter, in that very lngh and cold countiy, 
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with deep snow throughout; that they had absolutely no advantages 
oi assistance of any kind; that their sick and disabled men, together 
with their aims, were to he carried by the stronger ; that there were a 
great many women accompanying them \ that they had beasts to drive 
along, carrying baggage and plunder,—the prophet Silanus, for 
example, having preserved his 3000 darics in coin from the field of 
Kunaxa until his return ; that there was much resistance from the 
Chalybes and Taochi; that they had to take provisions where pro¬ 
visions were discoverable ; that even a small stream must have impeded 
them, and probably driven them out of their course to find a ford— 
considering the intolerable accumulation of these and other hardships, 
we need not wonder at any degree of slowness in their progress. It 
rarely happens that modern travellers go over these regions m mid¬ 
winter: but we may see what travelling is at that season by the 
dreadful description which Mr. Baillie Fraser gives of liis journey from 
Tauris to Erzerum in the month of March (Travels in Koordhistan, 
Letter XV.). Mr. Kinneir says (Travels, p. 353)—“The winters are 
so severe that all communication between. Baiburt and the circum¬ 
jacent villages is cut off for four months in the year, in consequence of 
the depth of the snow ”. 

Now if we measure on Kiepert’s map the rectilinear distance—the 
air-line—from Trebizond tn the place where Koch represents the Greeks 
to have crossed the Eastern Euphrates, we shall find it 170 Euglish 
miles, The number of days’ journey-marches which Xenophon men¬ 
tions are 54, even if we include the five days of march undertaken 
from Gymnias (Anab. iv. 7, 20), which, properly speaking, were 
directed against the enemies of the governor of Gymnias, more than 
for the promotion of their retreat. In each of those 54 days, therefore, 
they must have made 3’14 miles of rectilinear progress. This surely 
is not an unreasonably slow progress to suppose, under all the dis¬ 
advantages of their situation \ nor does it imply any very great actual 
departure from the straightest line practicable. Indeed, Koch himself 
(in his Introduction, p. 4) suggests various embarrassments which 
must have occurred on the march, but which Xenoph&n has not dis¬ 
tinctly stated. 

The rivBr which Xenophfin calls the Harpasus seems to be probably 
the Tchoruk-Su, as Colonel Chesney and Professor Koch suppose. At 
least it is difficult to assign any other river with which the Harpasus 
can be identified. 

I cannot but think it probable that the city which Xenoph8n calls 
Gymmas (Diodftrus, xiv. 29, calls it Gymnasia) was the same as that 
which is now called Gumisch-Khana (Hamilton), Gumush-Kaneh 
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(Ainsworth), Gemisch-Khaneh (Kinneir). “ Gumisch-Khana (says 
Mr. Hamilton, Travels in Asia Minor, vol. i. ch. xi. p. 168; ch. xiv. 
p. 234) is celebrated as the site of the most ancient and considerable 
silver mines in the Ottoman dominions.” Both Mr. Kinneir and Mr. 
Hamilton passed through Gumisch-Khana on the road from Trebizond 
to Erzemm. 

Now here is not only great similarity of naniB and likelihood of 
situation, but the existence of the silver mines furnishes a plausible 
explanation of that which would otherwise be very strange: the 
existence of this “great, flourishing, inhabited city,” inland, in the 
midst of such barbarians—the Chalybes, the Skythini, the MakrOnes, 
&c. 

Mr. Kinneir reached Gumisch-Khana at the end of the third day 
after quitting Trebizond ; the last two days having been very long and 
fatiguing. Mr. Hamilton, who also passed through Guruisch-Kliana, 
reached it at the end of two long days. Both these travellers represent 
the road near Gumisch-Khana as extremely difficult. Mr. Ainsworth, 
who did not himself pass through Gumisch-Khana, tells us (what is of 
some importance in this discussion) that it lies in the winter-road from 
Erzerum to Trebizond (Travels in Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 394). “The 
winter-road, which is the longest, passes by Gumisch-Khana, and takes 
the longer portion of valley: all the others cross over the mountain 
at various points, to the east of the road by the mines. But whether 
going by the mountains or the valley, the muleteers often go in¬ 
differently to the west as far as Ash Kaleh, and at other times turn off 
by the villages of Bey Mansour and Kodjah Bunar, where they take to 
the mountains,” 

Mr. Hamilton makes the distance from Trebizond to Gumisch-Khana 
18 hours, or 54 calculated post miles ; that is, about 40 English miles 
(Appendix to Travels in Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 389). 

Now we are not to suppose that the Greeks marched in any direct 
road from Gymnias to Trebizond. On the contrary, the five days’ 
march which they undertook immediately from Gymnias were con¬ 
ducted by a guide sent from that town, who led them over the 
territories of people hostile to Gymnias, in order that they might lay 
waste the lands (iv. 7, 20). What progress they made during these 
marches towards Trebizond is altogether doubtful The guide promised 
that on the fifth day he would bring them to a spot from whence they 
could view the sea, and he performed his promise by leading them to 
the top of the sacred mountain Th§ch§. 

Thech§ was a summit ( axpov 3 iv. 7, 25), as might be expected. But, 
unfortunately, it seems impossible to verify the particular summit on 
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which the interesting scene described by Xenophdn took place. Mr, 
Ainsworth presumes it to be the mountain called Kop-Dagh; horn 
whence, however, according to Koch, the sea cannot be discerned. 
D’Anville and some other geographers identify it with the ridge called 
Tekieh-Dagh to the east of Gumisch-Khana, nearer to the sea than 
that place. This mountain, I think, would suit pretty well for the 
narrative in respect of position ; but Koch and other modern travellers 
affirm that it is neither high enough, nor near enough to the sea, to 
permit any such view as that which Xenophftn relates. It stands, on 
Kiepert’s map, at a distance of full 35 English miles from the sea, the 
view of which, moreover, seems intercepted by the still higher 
mountain-chain now called Kolath-Dagh, a portion of the ancient 
ParyadrSa, which runs along parallel to the coast. It is to be recol¬ 
lected that in the first half of February, the time of Xenophon’s visit, 
the highest peaks would certainly be all covered with snow, and 
therefore very difficult to ascend. 

There is a striking view obtained of the sea from the mountain 
called Karakaban. This mountain, more than 4000 feet high, lies 
rather above twenty miles from the sea, to the south of Trebizond, and 
immediately north of the still higher chain of Kolath-Dagh. From the 
Kolath-Dagh chain, which runs east and west, there strike out three 
or four parallel ridges to the northward, formed of primitive slate, and 
cut down precipitously so as to leave deep and narrow valleys between. 
On leaving Trebizond, the traveller ascends the hill immediately above 
the town, and then descends into the valley on the other side. His 
road to Karakaban lies partly along the valley, partly along the crest 
of one of the four ridges just mentioned. But throughout all this 
road the sea is never seen, being hidden by the hills immediately above 
Trebizond. He does not again see the sea until he reaches Karakaban, 
which is sufficiently high to enable him to see over those hills. The 
guides (as I am informed by Dr. Holland, who twice went over the 
spot) point out with great animation this view of the sea, as parti¬ 
cularly deserving of notice. It is enjoyed for a short space while the 
road winds round the mountain, and then again lost. 

Here is a view ot the sea at once distant, sudden, impressive, and 
enjoyed from an eminence not too high to be accessible to the Cyreian 
.army. In so far it would be suitable to thB description of Xenophon. 
Yet again, it appears that a person coming to this point from the land 
side (as Xenoph8n of course did) would find it in his descending route, 
not in his ascending; and this can hardly be reconciled with the 
'description which we read in the Greek historian. Moreover, the 
.subsequent marches which XenophSn mentions, after quitting the 
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mountain summit Th§ch§, can hardly be reconciled with the supposi¬ 
tion that it was the same as what is now called Karakaban. It is 
indeed quite possible (as Mr. Hamilton suggests) that Th^chS may have 
been a peak apart from any road, and that the guide may have con¬ 
ducted the soldiers thither for the express purpose of showing the sea, 
guiding them back again into the road afterwards. This increases the 
difficulty of identifying the spot. However, the whole region is as 
yet very imperfectly known, and perhaps it is not impossible that 
there may be some particular locality even on Tekieh-Dagh, whence, 
through an accidental gap in the intervening mountains, the sea might 
become visiblei 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE TEN THOUSAND GREEKS, FROM 
THE TIME THAT THEY REACHED TRAPEZUS, TO 
THEIR JUNCTION WITH THE LACEDEMONIAN ARMY 
IN ASIA MINOR 

We now commence a third, act in the history of this memorable 
body of men. After having followed them from Sardis to 
TCnna-Yfl. as mercenaries to procure the throne for Cyrus—then 
from Kunaxa to Trapezus as men anxious only for escape, and 
purchasing their safety by marvellous bravery, endurance, and or¬ 
ganization—we shall now track their proceedings among the Greek 
colonies on the Euxine and at the Bosphorus of Thrace, succeeded 
by their struggles against the meanness of the Thracian prince 
Seuthes, as well as against the treachery and arbitrary harshness 
of the Lacedaemonian commanders, Anaxibius and Aristarchas. 

Trapezus, now Trebizond, where the army had recently found 
Greek cities re P ose j was a colony from Sin&p§, as were also 
Kerasus and Kotyora farther westward \ each of 
them receiving an harmost or governor from the 
mother-city, and paying to her an annual tribute. 
All these three cities were planted on the narrow 
strip of land dividing the Euxine from the elevated 
mountain range which so closely borders on its 
southern coast. At Sin6p§ itself, the land stretches out into a 
defensible peninsula, with a secure harbour, and a large breadth 
of adjacent fertile soil. So tempting a site invited the Milesians, 
even before the year 600 B.C., to plant a colony there, and enabled 
SinopS to attain much prosperity and power. Farther westward, 
not more than a long day’s journey for a rowing vessel from 
Byzantium, was situated the Megarian colony of Herakleia, in 
the territory of the Mariandyni. 


on the 
Euxine— 
SinOpe 
-with her 
colonies, 
Kerasus, 
Kotyflra, 
and Tra¬ 
pezus. 
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The native tenants of tliia line of coast, upon whom the Greek 
settlers intruded themselves -(reckoning from the west- iniiinenons 
ward), were the Bithynian Thracians, the Mariandym, ^[ 1 ^ 1 i r tuuts 
the Paphlagomans, the Tibar§ni, Chalybes, Mosynoeki, relation* 
Drilse, and Kolchians. Here, as elsewhere, these Greek 
natives found the Greek seaports useful, in giving a °° lolliea - 
new value to inland produce, and in furnishing the great men 
with ornaments and luxuries to which they would otherwise 
have had no access. The citizens of Herakleia had reduced 
into dependence a considerable portion of the neighbouring 
Mariandyni, and held them in a relation resembling that of the 
natives of Estlionia and Livonia to the German colonies in the 
Baltic. Some of the Kolchian villages were also subject in the 
same manner to the Trapezuntines j 1 and Sin&pS doubtless 
possessed a similar inland dominion of greater or less extent. 
But the principal wealth of this important city arose from her 
navy and maritime commerce ; from the rich thunny fishery 
attached to her promontory; from the olives in her immediate 
neighbourhood, which was a cultivation not indigenous, but only 
naturalized by the Greeks on the seaboard ; from the varied 
produce of the interior, comprising abundant herds of cattle, 
mines of silver, iron, and copper in the neighbouring mountains, 
wood for shipbuilding, as well as for house furniture, and native 
slaves . 2 The case was similar with the three colonies of Sinop§, 
more to the eastward—Kotyfira, Kerasus, and Trapezus—except 
that the mountains which border on the Euxine, gradually 
approaching nearer and nearer to the shore, left to each of them 
a more confined strip of cultivable land. For these cities the 
time had not yet arrived to be conquered and absorbed by the 
inland monarchies around them, as Miletus and the cities on the 
western coast of Asia Minor had been. The Paphlagomans were 
at this time the only indigenous people in those regions who 
formed a considerable aggregated force, under a prince named 
Korylas—a prince tributary to Persia, yet half independent, 
since he had disobeyed the summons of Artaxerx£s to come up 
and help in repelling Cyrus , 3 and now on terms of established 
alliance with Sin&pS, though not without secret designs, which 

1 Strabo, xii. p. 542; Xen. Anab. iv. 2 Strabo, xii. pp. 545, 546. 

8, 24. 3 Xen. Anab. v. 6, S. 

7—19 
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he wanted only force to execute, against that city . 1 The other 
native tribes to the eastward were mountaineers, both ruder and 
more divided; warlike on tlieir own heights, but little capable 
of any aggressive combinations. 

Though we are told that Perikles had once despatched a 
Feelings of detachment of Athenian colonists to Sinope , 2 and had 
theGreeks expelled from thence the despot Timesilaus, yet 
Euxine neither that city nor any of her neighbours appear to 
Ten 11 the have taken part in the Peloponnesian War, either for 
Thousand 0 r against Athens, nor were they among the number of 
among tributaries to Persia. They doubtless were acquainted 
them. -with flje U p Wa rd march of Cyrus, which had dis¬ 
turbed all Asia, and probably were not ignorant of the perils 
and critical state of his Grecian army. But it was with a feeling 
of mingled surprise, admiration, and alarm that they saw that 
army descend from the mountainous region, hitherto only 
recognized as the abode of Kolchians, Makrdnes, and other 
analogous tribes, among whom was perched the mining city of 
Gymnias. 

Even after all the losses and extreme sufferings of the retreat, 
Uncertainty Greeks still numbered, when mustered at Kerasus , 3 
o?what ger hoplites, with peltasts or targeteers, bowmen, 

they might slingers, &c., making a total of above 10,000 military 
d[> ' persons. Such a force had never before been seen in 

the Euxine. Considering both the numbers and the now acquired 
discipline and self-confidence of the Cyreians, even Sinope herself 
could have raised no force capable of meeting them in the field. 
Yet they did not belong to any city nor receive orders from any 
established government. They were like those mercenary armies 
which marched about in Italy during the fourteenth century, 
under the generals called Condottieri, taking service sometimes 
with one city, sometimes with another. No one could predict 
what schemes they might conceive, or in what manner they 
might deal with the established communities ou the shores of the 


1 Zen. Anab. v. 5, 23. 

2 Plutarch, Periklgg, c. 20. 

8 Xen. Arab. v. 3, 3; v. 7, 9. The 
maximum of the Grecian fores, when 
mustered at Issus after the junction of 


those 300 men who deserted from 
Abrokomas, was 13,900 men At the 
review in Babylonia, three days before 
tbe battle of Kunaxa, there were 
mustered however only 12,900 (Anab. 
I. 7,10). 
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Euxine. If we imagine that such an army had suddenly appeared 
in Sicily, a little time before the Athenian expedition against 
Syracuse, it would have been probably enlisted by Leontini and 
Katana in their war against Syracuse. If the inhabitants of 
Trapezus had wished to throw off the dominion of Sinope—or if 
Korylas the Paphlagonian were meditating war against that city 
—here were formidable auxiliaries to second their wishes. More¬ 
over, there were various tempting sites open to the formation of 
a new colony, which, with so numerous a body of original Greek 
settlers, would probably have overtopped Sinope herself. There 
was no restraining cause to reckon upon, except the general 
Hellenic sympathies and education of the Cyreian army ; and, 
what was of not less importance, the fact that they were not 
mercenary soldiers by permanent profession, such as became so 
formidably multiplied in Greece during the next generation, but 
established citizens, who had come out on a special service under 
Cyrus, with the full intention, after a year of lucrative enterprise, 
to return to their homes and families. 1 We shall find such 
gravitation towards home steadily operative throughout the 
future proceedings of the army. But, at the moment when they 
first emerged from the mountains, no one could be sure that it 
would be so. There was ample ground for uneasiness among the 
Euxine Greeks, especially the Sin6pians, whose supremacy had 
never before been endangered. 

An undisturbed repose of thirty days enabled the Cyreians to 
recover from their fatigues, to talk over their past p^aof 
dangers, and to take pride in the anticipated effect th^army— 
which their unparalleled achievement could not fail phusia 
to produce in Greece. Having discharged their vows Byzantium 
and celebrated their festival to the gods, they held an to piocure 
assembly to discuss their future proceedings, when a transport- 
Thurian soldier named Antileon exclaimed—“Com- ^S** 10111 - 
rades, I am already tired of packing up, marching, running, 

iXen. Anab. vi. 2, 8—a passage Is okrat^s notices the large premiums 
already cited above. which it had been formerly necessary 

This statement respecting the posi- to give to those who brought together 
tion of most of the soldiers is more mercenary soldiers, ovst and above the 
authentic, a5 well as less disparaging, pay to the soldiers themselves (Iso- 
than that of Isokrat&s (Orat. iv. kratgs, Orat. v. al Philipp, s. 112), as 
Panegyr. s. 170). contrasted with the over-multiplication 

In another oi&tion, composed about of unemployed mercenaries during his 
fifty years after the Cyreian expedition, own later time (ibid. a. 142 seq.). 
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carrying arms, falling into line, keeping watch, and fighting. 
Now that we have the sea here before us, I desire to be relieved 
from all these toils, to sail the rest'of the way, and to arrive 
in Greece outstretched and asleep like Odysseus. 55 This pithy 
address being received with vehement acclamations and warmly 
responded to by all, Cheirisophus offered, if the army chose to 
empower him, to sail forthwith to Byzantium, where he thought 
he could obtain from his friend the Lacedaemonian admiral Anaxi- 
bius sufficient vessels for transport. His proposition was gladly 
accepted, and he departed to execute the project. 

Xenophfn then urged upon the army various resolutions and 
Regulations measures 5 P ro P er for the regulation of affairs during 
for the army the absence of Cheirisophus. The army would be 
Xenoph6ii by f° rcec l to maintain itself by marauding expeditions 
absence** 3 among the hostile tribes in the mountains. Such 
expeditions accordingly must be put under regulation: 
neither individual soldiers nor small companies must be allowed 
to go out at pleasure without giving notice to the generals; more¬ 
over, the camp must be kept under constant guard and scouts, in 
the event of surprise from a retaliating enemy. It was prudent 
also to take the best measures in their power for procuring 
vessels ; since, after all, Cheirisophus might possibly fail in 
bringing an adequate number. They ought to borrow a few 
ships of war from the Trapezuntines, and detain all the merchant 
ships which they saw; unshipping the rudders, placing the car¬ 
goes under guard, and maintaining the crew during all the time 
that the ships might be required for transport of the army. Many 
such merchant vessels were often sailing by, 1 so that they would 
thus acquire the means of transport even though Cheirisophus 
should bring few or none from Byzantium. Lastly, Xenoph6n 
proposed to require the Grecian cities to repair and put in order 
the road along the coast for a land-march ; since, perhaps, with 
all their efforts, it would be found impossible to get together a 
sufficient stock of transports. 

All the propositions of Xenophdn were readily adopted by the 
army except the last But the mere mention of a renewed 

1 Xen. Anab. y. 1 , 3—13. □ pSt S’ ryw the Grecian commerce with the town, 
n-Aota TroAAttKic Trap air Acovto, <ec. This and region of Phasis, at the eastern 
is a forcible proof how extensive was extremity of the Euxine. 
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land-march excited such universal murmurs of repugnance, that 
he did not venture to put that question to the vote. Adoptedby 
He took upon himself, however, to send messages to the ^rmy— 
the Grecian cities on his own responsibility, urging «pugnance B 
them to repair the roads in order that the departure t0 farther 
of the army might be facilitated. And he found 
the cities ready enough to carry his wishes into effect as far as 
Kotyfira. 1 

The wisdom of these precautionary suggestions of Xenophon 
soon appeared, for Cheirisophus not only failed in his ,, 
object, but was compelled to stay away for a consider- for pro- 
able time. A pentekonter (or armed ship with fifty transports, 
oars) was borrowed from the Trapezuntines and com- 
mitted to the charge of a Lacedaemonian Perioekus .fo?supplies 
named Dexippus, for the purpose of detaining the kSSi 4S B 
merchant vessels passing by. This man ha\dng vio** 
lated his trust, and employed the ship to make his 
own escape out of the Euxine, a second was obtained and confided 
to an Athenian, Polykrates, who brought in successfully several 
merchant vessels. These the Greeks did not plunder, but seemed 
the cargoes under adequate guard, and only reserved the vessels 
for transports. It became, however, gradually more and more 
difficult to supply the camp with provisions. Though the army 
was distributed into suitable detachments for plundering the 
Kolcliian villages on the hills, and seizing cattle and prisoners 
fur sale, yet these expeditions did not always succeed ; indeed on 
one occasion, two Grecian lochi or companies got entangled in 
such difficult ground that they were destroyed to a man. The 
Kolehians united on the hills in increased and menacing numbers, 
insomuch that a larger guard became necessary for the camp, 
while the Trapezuntines, tired of the protracted stay of the army, 
as well as desirous of exempting from pillage the natives in their 
own immediate neighbourhood, conducted the detachments only 
to villages alike remote and difficult of access. It was in this 
manner that a large force under Xeuophon himself attacked the 
lofty and rugged stronghold of the Drilse, the most warlike nation 
of mountaineers in the neighbourhood of the Euxine, well armed 
and troublesome to Trapezus by their incursions. After a difficult 
1 Xen, Annb. v. 1,15. 
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march and attack, which XenophSn describes in interesting detail, 
and wherein the Greeks encountered no small hazard of ruinous 
defeat, they returned in the end completely successful and with a 
plentiful booty. 1 

At length, after long awaiting in vain the reappearance of 
The anny Cheirisophus, increasing scarcity and weariness deter- 
minei ^ ^em to leave Trapezus. A sufficient number 
marci west- of vessels had been collected to serve for the transport 
the coaat% the women, of the sick and wounded, and of the 
Kerasus. baggage. All these were accordingly placed on board 
under the command of Philesius and Sophsenetus, the two oldest 
generals, while the remaining army marched by land, along a 
road which had been just made good under the representations of 
Xenophbn. In three days they reached Kerasus, another mari¬ 
time colony of the Sinopians, still in the territory called Kolchian; 
there they halted ten days, mustered and numbered the army, 
and divided the money acquired by the sale of their prisoners. 
Eight thousand six hundred hoplites, out of a total probably 
greater than eleven thousand, were found still remaining, besides 
targeteers and various light troops. 2 * * * * 

During the halt at Kerasus, the declining discipline of the 
Acts of dis- arm y became manifest as they approached home, 
order and Various acts of outrage occurred, originating now, as 
committed afterwards, in the intrigues of treacherous officers. 
soiiers” 8 ^ ca P tain name d Klearetus persuaded his company 
near ' co attempt the plunder of a Kolchian village near 

Kerasus Kerasus, which had furnished a friendly market to 

the Greeks, and which rested secure on the faith of peaceful 
relations. He intended to make off separately with the booty in 
one of the vessels, but his attack was repelled and he himself 


1 Xen. Anab. v. 2. 

2 Xen. Anab. v. 3, 3. Mr. Kinneir 
(Travels in Asia Minor, p. 327) and 

many other authors have naturally 

presumed, from the analogy of name, 

that the modem town Kerasoun (about 

long. 38° 400 corresponds to the Kerasus 

of Xenoph&n, which Arrian in his 
Periplus conceives to be identical 
'with what was afterwards called Phar- 
uakia. 

liut it is remarked both by Dr. 
Cramer (Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 281) and 


by Mr. Hamilton (Travels in Asia 
Minor, ch. xv. p. 250) that Kerasoun 
is too far from Trebizond to admit of 
XenophOn having inarched with the 
army from the one place to the other 
in three days; or even in less than ten 
days, in the judgment of Mr. Hamilton. 
Accordingly Mr. Hamilton places thB 
site of the Kerasus of Xenophdn much 
nearer to Trebizond (about long. 39° 
20 7 , as it stands in KiepBrt’s map of 
Asia Minor), near a river now called 
the Kerasoun Dere Su. 
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slain. The injured villagers despatched three elders as heralds, 
to remonstrate with the Grecian authorities, but these heralds, 
being seen in Kerasus by some of the repulsed plunderers, were 
slain. A partial tumult then ensued, in which even the magis¬ 
trates of Kerasus were in great danger, and only escaped the 
pursuing soldiers by running into the sea. This enormity, 
though it occurred under the eyes of the generals immediately 
before their departure from Kerasus, remained without inquiry 
or punishment, from the numbers concerned in it. 

Between Kerasus and Kotyora there was not then (nor is there 
now) any regular road. 1 This march cost the Cyreian Marcll 
army not less than ten days, by an inland track Koty6rar- 
departing from the sea-shore, and through the inoun- with the 
tains inhabited by the indigenous tribes Mosynoeki 
and Chalybes. The latter, celebrated foT their iron-works, were 
under dependence to the former. As the Mosynoeki refused to 
grant a friendly passage across their territory, the army were 
compelled to fight their way through it as enemies, with the aid 
of one section of these people themselves; which alliance was 
procured for them by the Trapezuntine Timesitheus, who was 
proxenus of the Mosynoeki and understood their language. The 
Greeks took the mountain fastnesses of this people, and plundered 
the wooden turrets which formed their abodes. Of their peculiar 
fashions Xenophon gives an interesting description, which I 
have not space to copy. 2 The territory of the Tibareni was more 
easy and accessible. This people met the Greeks with presents, 
and tendered a friendly passage. But the generals at first 


1 It was not without gTeat difficulty 
that Mr. Kinneir obtained horses to 
travel from Koty&ra to Kerasoun by 
land. The aga of the place told him 
that it was madness to think of 
travelling by land, and ordered a 
felucca for him, but was at last 
prevailed on to furnish horses. There 
seems indeed to have been no regular 
or trodden road at all: thB hills 
approach close to the sea, and Mr. 
Kinneir “travelled the wholB of the 
way along the shore alternately over a 
sandy bBach and a high woodBd bank. 
The hills, at intervals jutting out into 
the sea, form capes and numerous little 
bays along the coast; but the nature 
of the country was still the same—that 


is to say, studded with fine timber, 
flqwers, and groves of cherry-trees" 
(Travels in Asia Minor, pp. 324). 

Kerasus is the indigenous country 
of the cherry-tree, and the origin of its 
name. 

Professor Koch thinks that the 
number of days 1 march given by 
Xenopbdn (ten days) between Kerasus 
and Kotydra is more than consists 
with the real distance, even if Kerasus 
b b placed wh ere Mr. Hamilton supposes. 
If the number be correctly stated, he 
supposes that the Greeks must nave 
halted somewhere fZug der Zehn 
Tausend, pp. 115,116). 

2 Xen. Anab v. 5, 3. 
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declined the presents, preferring to treat them as enemies and 
plunder them ; which, in fact, they would have done, had they 
not been deterred by inauspicious sacrifices. 1 

Near Kotydra, which was situated on the coast of the Tibarcni, 
yet on the borders of Paphlagonia, they remained 
forty-five days, still awaiting the appearance of 
Cheirisophus with the transports to carry them 
away by sea. The Sinopian Harmost or governor 
did not permit them to be welcomed in so friendly 
a manner as at Trapezus. No market was provided for them, 
nor were their sick admitted within the walls. But the fortifica¬ 
tions of the town were not so constructed as to resist a Greek 
force, the like of which had never before been seen in those 
regions. Tlie Greek generals found a weak point, made their 
way in, and took possession of a few houses for the accommoda¬ 
tion of their sick; keeping a guard at the gate to secure free 
egress, but doing no further violence to the citizens. They 
obtained their victuals partly from the Kotydrite villages, partly 
from the neighouring territory of Paphlagonia, until at length 
envoys arrived from Sin6pS to remonstrate against their pro¬ 
ceedings. 

These envoys presented themselves before the assembled 
Speech, of soldiers in the camp, when Hekatonymus, the chief 
and the most eloquent among them, began by com- 
SinfipS to plimenting the army upon their gallant exploits and 
repiy 1 ^ 7- retreat. He then complained of the injury which 
Xenoph&n. KotySra, and Sindpd as the mother-city of Koty6ra, 
had suffered at their hands, in violation of common Hellenic 
kinship. If such proceedings were continued, he intimated that 
Sin6pe would be compelled in her own defence to seek alliance 
with the Paphlagonian prince Korylas, or any other barbaric 
auxiliary who would lend them aid against the Greeks. 8 
Xenoph6n replied that if the KotyOrites had sustained any 
damage, it was owing to their own illwill and to the Sindpian 
Harmost in the place; that the generals were under the necessity 
of procuring subsistence for the soldiers, with house-room for the 
sick, and that they had taken nothing more; that the sick men 
were lying within the town, but at their own cost, while the 
1 Sen. Anab. v. 7,18—25. 2 Xen. Anab. v, 5, 7—12. 


Lon^ halt 
at Kotyura 
—remon¬ 
strance 
from the 
SinGpians. 
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other soldiers were all encamped without; that they had main¬ 
tained cordial friendship with the Trapezuntmes, and requited 
all their good offices ; that they sought no enemies except through 
necessity, being anxious only again to reach Gieece ; and that as 
for the threat respecting Korylas, they knew well enough that 
that prince was eager to become master of the wealthy city of 
Sinope, and would speedily attempt some such enterprise if he 
could obtain the Cyreian army as his auxiliaries. 1 

This judicious reply shamed the colleagues of Hekatonymus so 
much that they went the length of protesting against guccesg o£ 
what he had said, and of affirming that they had come the reply— 
with propositions of sympathy and friendship to the Uncling* 0 *’ 
army, as well as with promises to give them an established 
hospitable reception at Sinupg, if they should visit Sm p ' 
that town on their way home. Presents were at once sent to the 
army by the inhabitants of Kotydra, and a good understanding 
established. 

Such an interchange of goodwill with the powerful city of 
SindpS was an unspeakable advantage to the army— consulta- 
indeed, an essential condition to their power of reach- turn of the 
ing home. If they continued their march by laud, it H^tony- 
was only through SinSpian guidance and mediation JJJvikel 110 
that they could obtain or force a passage through going home 
Paphlagonia; while for a voyage by sea, there was ° y &ea ' 
no chance of procuring a sufficient number of vessels except from 
Sinftpe, since no news had been received of Cheirisophus. On 
the other hand, that city had also a strong interest in facilitating 
their transit homeward, and thus removing formidable neigh¬ 
bours, for whose ulterior purposes there could be no guarantee. 
After some preliminary conversation with the Sinopian envoys, 
the generals convoked the army in assembly, and entreated 
Hekatonymus and bis companions to advise them as to the best 
mode of proceeding westward to the Bosphorus. Hekatonymus, 
after apologizing for the menacing insinuations of his former 
speech, and protesting that he had no other object m view except 
to point out the safest and easiest plan of route for the army, 
began to unfold the insuperable difficulties of a march through 
Paphlagonia. The very entrance into the country must be 
3 Xen. Anab. v. 5,13—22. 
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achieved through a narrow aperture in the mountains, which it 
was impossible to force if occupied by the enemy. Even assuming 
this difficulty to be surmounted, there were spacious plains to be 
passed over, wherein the Paphlagonian horse, the most numerous 
and bravest in Asia, would be found almost irresistible. There 
were also three or four great rivers, which the army would be 
unable to pass—the Therm6d6n and the Iris, each 300 feet in 
breadth ; the Halys, two stadia, or nearly a quarter of a mile in 
breadth ; the Parthenius, also very considerable. Such an 
array of obstacles (he affirmed) rendered the project of marching 
through Paphlagonia impracticable; whereas the voyage by sea 
from Kotyora to SinGpe, and from Sinope to Heiakleia, was easy; 
and the transit from the latter place, either by sea to Byzantium 
or by laud across Thrace, yet easier. 1 

Difficulties like these, apparently quite real, were more than 
Envoys sent sufficient to determine the vote of the army, already 
by the army sick of marching and fighting, in favour of the sea 

to Sindpat 0 

procure voyage, though there were not wanting suspicions 

vessels. 0 f sincerity of Hekatonymus. But Xenophon, in 

communicating to the latter the decision of the army, distinctly 
apprised him that they would on no account permit themselves 
to be divided ; that they would either depart or remain all in a 
body ; and that vessels must be provided sufficient for the trans¬ 
port of all. Hekatonymus desired them to send envoys of their 
own to Sinope to make the necessar}- arrangements. Three 
envoys were accordingly sent—Ariston, an Athenian ; Kalli- 
machus, an Arcadian ; and Samolas, an Aclisean; the Athenian, 
probably, as possessing the talent of speaking in the SinQpian 
senate or assembly. 2 

During the absence of the envoys, the army still continued 
Poverty and near Kotyora, with a market provided by the town, 
disnrSaaf an( ^ vdth traders from Sinope and Herakleia in the 
zation of camp. Such soldiers as had no money wherewith to 
the army, purchase subsisted by pillaging the neighbouring 
frontier of Paphlagonia. 9 But they were receiving no pay—every 
man was living on Ms own resources; and instead of carrying 
back a handsome purse to Greece as each soldier had hoped 

1 Sen. Anab. v. 6, 4—il. 2 Xen. Anab. v. 6,14. 

3 Xtm. Anab. v. 6,19 ; vi. 1,2. 
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when he first took service under Cyrus, there seemed every 
prospect of their returning poorer than when they left home. 1 
Moreover, the army was now moving onward without any 
definite purpose, with increasing dissatisfaction and decreasing 
discipline ; insomuch that Xenophon foresaw the difficulties 
which would beset the responsible commanders when they 
should come within the stricter restraints and obligations of 
the Grecian world. 

It was these considerations which helped to suggest to him the- 
idea of employing the army on some enterprise of ^ ^ 

conquest and colonization in the Euxine itself—an Xenophon 
idea highly flattering to his personal ambition, espe- 
cially as the army was of unrivalled efficiency against new city 
an enemy, and no such second force coulrl ever he got Euxine, 
together in those distant regions. His patriotism as 
a Greek was inflamed with the thoughts of procuring 
for Hellas a new autonomous city, occupied by a considerable- 
Hellenic population, possessing a spacious territory, and exercis¬ 
ing dominion over many indigenous neighbours. He seems to 
have thought first of attacking and conquering some established 
non-Hellenic city — an act which his ideas of international 
morality did not forbid, in a case where he had contracted no 
special convention with the inhabitants, though he (as well as 
Cheirisophus) strenuously protested against doing wrong to any 
innocent Hellenic community. 2 He contemplated the employ¬ 
ment of the entire force in capturing Phasia or some other native 
city; after which, when the establishment was once safely 
effected, those soldiers who preferred going home to remaining as- 
settlers might do so without imperilling those who stayed, and 
probably with their own purses filled by plunder and conquest in 
the neighbourhood. To settle as one of the richest proprietors 
and chiefs,—perhaps even the recognized CEkist, like Agnon at 
Amphipolis,—of a new Hellenic city such as could hardly fail to- 
become rich, powerful, and important, was a tempting prospect 
for one who had now acquired the habits of command. More¬ 
over the sequel will prove how correctly Xenophon appreciated 

i Xeuophontis Anabasis, vi. 4, 8 ; vi. Haken and other commentfitors do 
2 4 , injustice to Xenoph&n when they 

’ s*Xenophontis Anabasis, v. 0, 15— ascribe to him the design of seizing 
SO ; vi. 2 , 6 ; vii. 1, 25, 29. the Greek city of Kotyura. 
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the discomfort of leading the army back to Greece without pay 
and without certain employment. 

It was the practice of Xenophon, and the advice of his master 
Sokrates, 1 in grave and doubtful cases where the most 
SenophBn careful reflection was at fault, to recur to the inspired 
the^ii mf n authority of an oracle or a prophet, and to offer sacri- 
the prods— f fi C e, i n f u ]l confidence that the gods would vouchsafe 
th^Tprophet to communicate a special revelation to such persons as 
■Silamis. ^hey favoured. Accordingly Xenophdn, previous to 
any communication with the soldiers respecting his new project, 
was anxious to ascertain the will of the gods by a special sacrifice; 
for which he invoked the presence of the Ambrakiot Silanus, the 
chief prophet in the army. This prophet (as I have already 
mentioned), before the battle of Kunaxa, had assured Cyrus that 
Artaxerxes would not fight for ten days—and the prophecy came 
to pass, which made such an impression on Cyrus, that he 
rewarded him with the prodigious present of 3000 darics or ten 
Attic talents While others were returning poor, Silanus, having 
contrived to preserve this sum throughout all the hardships of 
-the retreat, was extremely rich, and anxious only to hasten home 
with his treasure in safety. He heard with strong repugnance 
the project of remaining in the Euxine, and determined to 
traverse it by intrigue. As far as concerned the sacrifices, indeed, 
which he offered apart with Xenoph6n, he was obliged to admit 


l Xen. Memorab. i 1, 8, 9. efa 5k 
<Sokrates) Setv, 8. ptev p,a0ovTas ttolcIv 
eSuutav dc 0eoL, ixa.v9o.veiv * a. Se /x?J St/A. a 
-rocs avSpuims earl, ireLpacrSat Sea /Aavn- 
/arjs rrapa twv Betav irvvBavexBai ■ rolls 
Secru? yap , ols av 2>crii/ cAe'ui, trquaCveiv. 

Compare passages in his Cyropsedia, 
i 6. 3; De Officio Maaistr. Euuit lx. 9. 

“The gods (says Euripides, in the 
Sokratic vein) have given us wisdom to 
understand and appropriate to our¬ 
selves the ordinary comforts of lifB : in 
obscure or unintelligible cases, we are 
enabled to inform ourselves by looking 
at the blaze of the fire, or by consult¬ 
ing prophets who understand the livers 
of sacrificial victims and the flight of 
birds. When they have thus furnished 
so excellent a provision for life, who 
but spoilt children can be discontented, 
and ask for murB? Yet still, human 
prudence, full of self-conceit, will 
struggle to be more powerful, ana 


will presume itself to be wiser, than 
the gods.” 

6 A 5’ ec tt dor/p-a, koii o-BL$Tj, yuyvtiHTKQfxev 
Els irvp PAsVovres, /cal Kara (nr\ayxvuiv 
urijxas 

Mavreis TrpotnjpxxCvovxLv oluvtav t airo. 
T Ap’ oiF rpv<f)a)jxep, Be du /caraer/eei/T/v JSlov 
Aovtos rotavn/v, oltnv ovk apitei raSe; 
’AAA’ i} 4>pov7]XLS tou 0eo€ p.t l£dv xdivsiv 
Zijrel' ri yaiipDV fi* iv \epalv /ce/cn/ptevoi 
AoKOvp.ev el vac fiaijiioviiiv cro^m repot. 

(Supplices, 211.) 
It will be observed than this con¬ 
stant outpouring of special revelations, 
through prophets, omens, &c., was (in 
the view of these Sokiatic thinkers) 
an essential part of divine government, 
indispensable to satisfy their ideas ot 
the benevolence of the gods, sincB 
rational and scientific prediction was 
so habitually at fault and unable to 
fatlium the phenomena of thB future. 
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that the indications of the victims were favourable Xenophon* 
himself being too familiar with the process to be imposed upon. 
But he at the same time tried to create alarm by declaring that a. 
nice inspection disclosed evidence of treacherous snares laid for 
Xenophon ; which latter indications he himself began to realize, 
by spreading reports among the army that the Athenian general 
was laying clandestine plans for keeping them away from Greece 
without their own concurrence. 2 

Thus prematurely and insidiously divulged, the scheme found 
some supporters, but a far larger number of opponents; Rilanus 
especially among those officers who were jealous of the Timasion, 
ascendency of Xenophon, Timasion and Thorax 
employed it as a means of alarming the Herakleotic jfamst ieS 
and Sinopian traders in the camp ; telling them that sfenophOn. 
unless they provided not merely transports, but also ^sembiy of 
pay for the soldiers, Xenophon would find means to thearm >'- 
detain the army in the Euxine, and would employ the transports, 
when they arrived, not for the homeward voyage, but for his own. 
projects of acquisition. This news spread so much terror, both 
at SinopS and Herakleia, that large offers of money were made 
from both cities to Timasion, on condition that he would ensure 
the departure of the army, as soon as the vessels should be 
assembled at Kotyora. Accordingly these officers, convening an 
assembly of the soldiers, protested against the duplicity of 
XenophSnin thus preparing momentous schemes without any 
public debate or decision. And Timasion, seconded by Thorax, 
not only strenuously urged the army to return, but went so far 
as to promise to them, on the faith of the assurances from 
Herakleia and Sinope, luture pay on a liberal scale, to commence 
from the first new moon after their* departure, together with a. 
hospitable reception in his native city of Dardanus on the 
Hellespont, from whence they could make incursions on the rich 
neighbouring satrapy of Phamabazus.'* 

It was not, however, until these attacks were repeated from 

A 11 **^* v 8, 20. had very little confidence in the pro- 

2 Though Xenophon accounted sacri- fessional prophets. He thought them 
flee to be an essential preliminaiy to quite capable of gross deceit (see Xen 
any action of dubious result, and placed Cyrop. i. 6, 3, 3; compare Sophokl&s, 
great faith in the indications which the Antigone, 1035, 1060 : and CEdip- 
victims offered, as signs of the future Tyrann. 387). 
purposes of the gods, he nevertheless 3 Xen. Anab. v. 6,19—26. 
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-more than one quarter—until the Achoeans Philesius and 
Accusa- Lykon had loudly accused Xenophon of underhand 

against manoeuvring to cheat the army into remaining 

XenophOn against their will—that the latter rose to repel the 

speech in imputation ; saying, that all that he had done was to 

defence. consult the gods whether it would be better to lay his 

project before the army or to keep it in his own bosom. The 
encouraging answer of the gods, as conveyed through the victims 
.and testified even by Silanus himself, proved that the scheme was 
not ill-conceived; nevertheless (he remarked) Silanus had begun 
to lay snares for him, realizing by his own proceedings a collateral 
indication which he had announced to be visible in the victims. 
“If (added Xenophon) you had continued as destitute and 
unprovided as you were just now, I should still have looked out 
foi a resource in the capture of some city which would have 
enabled such of you as chose to return at once, while the rest 
stay behind, to enrich themselves. But now there is no longer 
any necessity; since Herakleia and SindpS are sending transports, 
and Timasion promises pay to you irom the next new moon. 
Nothing can be better : you will go back safely to Greece, and 
will receive pay for going thither. I desist at once from my 
.scheme, and call upon all who were favourable to it to desist also. 
Only let us all keep together until we are on safe ground, and 
let the man who lags behind or runs off be condemned as a 
wrong-doer. 3 ’ 1 

XennpliOn immediately put this question to the vote, and 
He carrisb QYQ1 7 band was held up in its favour. There was no 
the soldiers man more disconcerted with the vote than the prophet 
discontent Silanus, who loudly exclaimed against the injustice of 
S'sfia detaining any one desirous to depart. But the soldiers 
put him down with vehement disapprobation, threaten¬ 
ing that they would assuredly punish him if they caught him 
Tunning ofi. His intrigue against Xenoph6n thus recoiled upon 
himself for the moment. But shortly afterwards, when the army 
peached Herakleia, he took his opportunity for clandestine flight, 
and found his way back to Greece with the 3000 darics. 2 

If Silanus gained little by his manceuvre, Timasion and his 
^partners gained still less. For so soon as it became known that 
1 Xen. Anal), v. 0, SO—33. 2 Xen. Anab. v. 6, 34 ; n. 4,13. 
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the army had taken a iormal resolution to go back to Greece, 
and that Xenophon himself had made the proposition, ^ ^ 
the Sinopians and the Herakleots felt at their ease, manoeuvres 
They sent the transport vessels, b ut withheld the money ^!fre^ aaion 
which they had promised to Timasion and Thorax, calumnies 
Hence these officers were exposed to dishonour and against 
peril; for, having positively engaged to find pay for Renewed 
the army, they were now unable to keep their word, discontent 
So keen were their apprehensions, that they came army ‘ 
to Xenoph&n and told him that they had altered their views, and 
that they now thought it best to employ the newly arrived 
transports in conveying the army, not to Greece, but against the 
town and territory of Phasis, at the eastern extiemity of the 
Euxine. 1 Xenophon replied that they might convene the 
soldiers and make the proposition, if they chose, hut that he 
would have nothing to say to it. To make the very proposition 
themselves, for which they had so much inveighed against 
Xenophon, was impossible without some preparation; so that 
each of them began individually to sound his captains, and get 
the scheme suggested by them. During this interval the soldiery 
obtained information of the manoeuvre, much to their discontent 
and indignation ; of which Neon (the lieutenant of the absent 
Cheirisophus) took advantage to throw the whole blame upon 
Xenopbdn, alleging that it was he who had converted the other 
officers to his original project, and that he intended, as soon as 
the soldiers were on shipboard, to convey them fraudulently to 
Pliasis, instead of to Greece. There was something so plausible 
in this glaring falsehood, which represented XenophSn as the 
author of the renewed project, once his own ; and something so 
improbable in the fact that the other officers should spontaneously 
have renounced their own strong opinions to take up his, that we 
can hardly be surprised at the ready credence which Neon’s 
calumny found among the army. Their exasperation against 
XenophGn became so intense that they collected in fierce groups, 
and there was even a fear that they would break out into 
mutinous violence, as they had before done against the magis¬ 
trates of Kerasus. 

1 Xen. Anab. v. 6, S6. the Euxine means the town of that 

I may here note that this Phasia in name, not the river. 
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Well knowing the danger of such spontaneous and informal 
Xenophon assemblages, and the importance of the habitual 
convenes solemnities of convocation and arrangement, to ensure 
assembly either discussion or legitimate defence, 1 Xenophon 
a S ain * immediately sent round the herald to summon the 
army into the regular agora, with customary method and 
ceremony. The summons was obeyed with unusual alacrity, and 
XenophcJn then addressed them, refraining, with equal generosity 
and prudence, from saying anything about the last proposition 
which Timasion and others had made to him. Had he mentioned 
it, the question would have become one of life and death between 
him and those other officers. 

££ Soldiers (said he), 1 understand that there are some men here 
His address ca l umma ting me, as if I were intending to cheat you 
in defence and carry you to Phasis, Hear me, then, in the name 
° e ' of the gods. If I am shown to be doing wrong, let me 
not go from hence unpunished; but if, on the contrary, my 
calumniators are proved to be the wrong-doers, deal with them 
as they deserve. You surely well know where the sun rises and 
where he sets; you know that if a man wishes to reach Greece 
lie must go westward—if to the barbaric territories, he must go 
eastward. Gan any one hope to deceive you on this point, and 
persuade you that the sun rises on this side, and sets on that ? 
Gan any one cheat you into going on shipboard with a wind 
which blows you away from Greece % Suppose even that I put 
you aboard when there is no wind at all How am I to force you 


iXen Anab. v. 7, 1—8. C7TPL St 

flotfavero o HePo^uiv, Z$o£cv avTiji 
Ta^Lora eruvo yaytiv avTtov ayoptiv, feat, 
eatrat trvAAeyrjvaL auTOjudrovs* <eai 
cxeArue rbj/ Kijpu/ea OTjXXefai nyopdv. 

The prudence of XenophOn in con¬ 
voking the assembly at once is in¬ 
contestable. He could not otherwise 
lnive hindered the soldiers from getting 
together, and exciting one another to 
action, ■without any formal summons. 

The reader should contrast with 
tliis the scene at Athens (described in 
Thuc\ tlides, it 22; and in ch. xlviii. of 
this History) during the first year of 
the Peloponnesian War, and the first 
invasion of Attica by the Pelopon¬ 
nesians; when the invaders were at 
Achama, within sight of the walls of 
Athens, burning and destroying the 


country In spite of the most violent 
excitement among the Athenian people, 
and the strongest impatience to go out 
and fight, PeriklSs steadily refused to 
call an assembly, for fear that the 
people should take the resolution of 
going out. Anil, what was much more 
remarkable, the people, even in that 
state of excitement, though all united 
within the walls, did not meet in any 
informal assembly, nor come to any 
resolution, or to any active proceeding; 
which the Cyreians would certainly 
have done had they not been convened 
in a regular assembly. 

The contrast with the Cyreian army 
here illustrates the extraordinary 
empire exercised by constitutional 
forms over the minds of the Athenian 
citizens. 
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to sail with me against your own consent—I being only r 

ship, you in a hundred and more ? Imagine, however, thaf^X^ _ 
could even succeed in deluding you to Phasis. When we land 
there, you will know at once that we are not in Greece, and what 
fate can 1 then expect—a detected impostor, in the midst of ten 
thousand men with arms in their hands 2 No : these stories all 
proceed from foolish men, who aie jealous of my influence with 
you; jealous, too, without reason—for I neither hinder them 
from outstripping me in your favour, if they can render you 
greater service ; nor you from electing them commanders, if you 
think fit. Enough of this now: I challenge any one to come 
forward and say how it is possible either to cheat or to be 
cheated in the manner laid to my charge.” 1 

Having thus grappled directly with the calumnies of his 
enemies, and dissipated them in such manner as H j s r0moll _ 
doubtless to create a reaction in his own favour, tte 

Xenophdn made use of the opportunity to denounce disorders in 
the growing disorders in the army, which he depicted tlie army ‘ 
as such, that if no corrective were applied, disgrace and contempt 
must fall upon alL As he paused after this general remonstrance, 
the soldiers loudly called upon him to go into particulars ; upon 
which he proceeded to recall, with lucid and impressive simplicity, 
the outrages which had been committed at and near Kerasus— 
the unauthorized and unprovoked attack made by Klearetus and 
his company on a neighbouring village which was in friendly 
commerce with the army—the murder of the three elders of the 
village, who had come as heralds to complain to the generals 
about such wrong—the mutinous attack made by disorderly 
soldiers even upon the magistrates of Kerasus, at the very 
moment when they were remonstrating with the generals on 
what had occurred, exposing these magistrates to the utmost peril, 
and putting the generals themselves to ignominy 3 “ If such are 
to he our proceedings (continued Xenophon), look you well into 
what condition the army will fall. You, the aggregate body, 3 

1 Xsn. A nab. V. 7, 7—11. /caraAvo-eu * o fiovkonevos a£ei 

2 X 0 n. Anab. v. 7,13—26. ffrpoLrevp.a tp o,ri kv l&ity. ? k*v rives 

3 Xen. Anab. V. 7, 26, 27. el oliv rdira. irpos C/ias iwcri irpirfSeis, ^ eipiJvTjr 6eo- 
rototOra itrra i, Oeacratrde oZa ij fcaTatrra- fievoi ijaWov TLvos t fcciTaicaivovTes 
trtfrjiuLLV i<rrat ttjs ffTpariif, ifieis u.iv rovf oi fiov\6iievoi t iroirjo’ouo’LP 

ot navres ovk iertffBe ievpiot, ovr ave- rStv \6ytav p3) oCtrat^ ruv irpja yp-ti s 
\iff8ai iroXepLov u av /SovAijcr pure lovruv. nreira 5e, ovs fiev av Ufitif 

7—20 
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will no longer "be the sovereign authority to mate war or peace 
with whom you please: each individual among you will conduct 
the army against any point which he may choose. And even if 
men should come to you as envoys, either for peace or for other 
purposes, they may be slain by any single enemy ; so that you 
will be debarred from all public communications whatever. 
Next, those whom your universal suffrage shall have chosen 
commanders will have no authority, while any self-elected 
general who chooses to give the word, Cast, Cast ( i.e . darts or 
stones), may put to death, without trial, either officer or soldier 
as it suits him ; that is, if he finds you ready to obey him, as it 
happened near Kerasus. Look now what these self-elected 
leaders have done for you. The magistrate of Kerasus, if he was 
really guilty of wrong towards yon, has been enabled to escape 
with impunity ; if he was innocent, he has been obliged to run 
away from you, as the only means of avoiding death without 
pretence or trial. Those who stoned the heralds to death have 
brought matters to such a pass, that you alone, all Greeks, cannot 
enter the town of Kerasus in safety, unless in commanding force ; 
and that we cannot even send in a herald to take up our dead 
(Klearetus and those who were slain in the attack on the 
Kerasuntme village) for burial, though at first those who had 
slain them in self-defence were anxious to give up the bodies to 
us. For who will take the risk of going in as herald from those 
who have set the example of putting heralds to death! We 
generals were obliged to entreat the Kerasuntines to bury the 
bodies for us.” 1 


Continuing in this emphatic protest against the recent dis- 


Vote Df the 


orders and outrages, Xenophon at length succeeded 


army una¬ 
nimously 
favourable 
to Xeno 
phfln—dis¬ 
approving 
the dis- 
orders, and 
directing 
trial 


in impressing his own sentiment, heartily and unani¬ 
mously, upon the soldiers. They passed a vote that 
the ringleaders of the mutiny at Kerasus should be 
punished , that if any one was guilty of similar out¬ 
rages in future he should be put upon his trial by 
the generals, before the lochages or captains as judges, 
and if condemned by them, put to death; and that 


eAqatfe fipxovras, ev DvSejuu'if KarajcaCveLV KaX LSudnjv 8v a.v vpAv ede'A-n 
X<tfpa zvovrai ’ oo-ti? S’ av eavrop eAijrat axpirov — av Shtiv o l ireio-6fLtvoi avry, 
rrpcmtyov tcai id kcyciv JBaAAe, utrirep <ai vvv iyevero. 

BaAAe ouros carat ucavo? teal apxovra 1 Xen, Anab, V. 7, 27—30. 
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trial should loe had before the same persons for any other wrong 
committed since the death of Cyrus. A suitable religious cere¬ 
mony was also directed to be performed, at the instance of 
Xenophon and the prophets, to purify the army. 1 

This speech affords an interesting specimen of the political 
morality universal throughout the Grecian world, xenophen's 
though deeper and mure predominant among its 
better sections. In the miscellaneous aggregate and suffrage, as 
temporary society, now mustered at Kotyora, Xeno- mat^poU- 
phon insists on the universal suffrage of the whole 
body, as the legitimate sovereign authority for the cess of his 
guidance of every individual will; the decision of appBa1, 
the majority, fairly and formally collected, as carrying a title 
to prevail over every dissentient minority; the generals chosen 
by the majority of votes as the only persons entitled to obedience. 
This is the cardinal principle to which he appeals, as the anchor¬ 
age of political obligation in the mind of each separate man or 
fraction ; as the condition of all success, all safety, and all conjoint 
action ; as the only condition either for punishing wrong or pro¬ 
tecting right; as indispensable to keep up their sympathies with 
the Hellenic communities, and their dignity either as soldiers or 
as citizens. The complete success of his speech proves that he 
knew how to touch the right chord of Grecian feeling. Ho serious 
acts of individual insubordination occurred afterwards, though 
the army collectively went wrong on more than one occasion. 
And what is not less important to notice, the influence of Xeno- 
ph6n himself, after his unreserved and courageous remonstrance, 
seems to have been sensibly augmented, certainly noway di¬ 
minished. 

The circumstances which immediately followed were indeed 
well calculated to augment it For it was resolved, on the 
proposition of Xenophon himself, 2 that the generals themselves 
should be tried before the newly-constituted tribunal of the 

1 Xen. Anab. v. 7, 34, 35. is made to begin at the second eSoie, 

2 Xen. Anab. v 7, 35. wa.pa.ivovvTos which seems to me not convenient foi 

fiJ Sevoi/»wvT05, icei ruv fidvretav cru/it. comprehending the full sense. I think 
jSovXevDVT&H'^effofe teal xaffdpeu to trrpa- that the second efiofe, as well as the 
TevjbLa* koll iyiver o KttSapjmos* eSafe if e first, is connected With the words 7rapai- 
koX roiis trrpanjyoijs Si/eqv ino<rxcZv rov vovvtos Hevo^uvrop, and ought to be 
irapeA^Avtioro? xpovov. included not only in the same chapter 

In the distribution of chapters as with them, but also in the same sen- 
made by the editors, chapter the eighth tence, without an intervening full stop. 
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lochages or captains, in case any one had complaint to make 

Xenophon against them for past matters; agreeably to the Athe- 

recom- iiian habit of subjecting every magistrate to a trial of 
mends trial , i n , . „ T , 

of the accountability on laying down his office. In the 

leforTa course of this investigation, Philesius and Xanthikles 
forned 1 were twenty minse, to make good an assignable 
of the deficiency of that amount in the cargoes of those mer- 
rap^uns. 01 chantmen which had been detained at Trapezus for 
Satisfachon the transport of the army : Soplisenetus, who had the 
anny with general superintendence of this property, but had been 
Xenophon, negligent in that duty, was fined ten minee. Next, the 
name of Xenophon was put up, when various persons stood for¬ 
ward to accuse him of having beaten and ill-used them. As 
commander of the rear-guard, his duty was by far the severest 
and most difficult, especially during the intense cold and deep 
snow ; since the sick and wounded, as well as the laggards and 
plunderers, all fell under his inspection. One man especially 
was loud in complaints against him, and Xenophon questioned 
him as to the details of his case before the assembled army. It 
turned out that he had given him blows because the man, having 
been entrusted with the task of carrying a sick soldier, was about 
to evade the duty by burying the dying man alive. 1 This interesting 
debate (given in the Anabasis at length) ended by a full approba¬ 
tion on the part of the army of XenophOn’s conduct, accompanied 
with regret that be had not handled the man yet more severely. 

The statements of XenophQn himself give us a vivid idea of 


Manner in ^he internal discipline of the army, even as managed 

whichdis- bv a discreet and well-tempered officer. “I acknow- 

ciphne was * . _ _ , , % , , 

upheld by ledge (said he to the soldiers) to have struck many 

t e Dfflcera. mell f or disorderly conduct—men who were content 
to owe their preservation to youi orderly march and constant 
fighting, while they themselves ran about to plunder and enrich 
themselves at your cost. Had we all acted as they did, we should 
have perished to a man. Sometimes, too, I struck men who were 
lagging behind with cold and fatigue, or were stopping the way 
so as to hinder others from getting forward : I struck them with 
my fist, 2 in order to save them from the spear of the enemy. 


1 Xen. Anab. v. 8, 8—12. Dmoff nri \6yyrj virb iw iroAeuiW 

Xen. Anab. v. 8, 16 . eiroutra irvf, rraLcn^o. 
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5Tou yourselves stood by, and saw me : you had arms in your 
hands, yet none of you interfered to prevent me. 1 did it for 
their good as well as for yours, not from any insolence of disposi¬ 
tion ; for it was a time when we were all alike suflering from 
cold, hunger, and fatigue; whereas I now live comparatively 
well, drink more wine and pass easy days, and yet I strike no 
one. You will find that the men who tailed most in those times 
of hardship are now the most outrageous offenders in the army. 
There is Boiskus, 1 the Thessalian pugilist, who pretended sick¬ 
ness during the march, in order to evade the burthen of carrying 
his shield; and now, as I am informed, he has stripped several 
citizens of Kotydra of their clothes. If (he concluded) the blows 
which I have occasionally given, in cases of necessity, are now 
brought in evidence, I call upon those among you also, to whom 
I have rendered aid and protection, to stand up and testify in my 
favour.” 2 

Many individuals responded to this appeal, insomuch that 
Xenophdn was not merely acquitted, but stood higher 
than before in the opinion of the army. We learn tnumphof 
from his defence that for a commanding officer to Xenoph6n. 
strike a soldier with his fist, if wanting in duty, was e nce over 
not considered improper—at least under such circum- derived 7 
stances as those of the retreat. But what deserves from his 
notice still more is the extraordinary influence which frankness. 1 * 
Xenophdn’s powers of speaking gave him over the o rat Sr?, 
minds of the army. He stood distinguished from the 
other generals, Lacediemonian, Arcadian, Achaean, &c., by having 
the power of working on the minds of the soldiers collectively; 
and we see that he had the good sense, as well as the spirit, not 
to shrink from telling them unpleasant truths. In spite ot such 
frankness—or rather, partly by means of such frankness—his 
ascendency as commander not only remained unabated, as com- 


1 The idea that great pugilists were 
not good soldiers in battle is as old 
among the Greeks as the Iliad. The 
unrivalled pugilist of the Homeric 
Giocian army, Epeius, confesses his 
own inferiority as a soldier (Iliad, xxiii. 
067). 

’A'to’dt' Zr«, uorris fiezras oltreTai 
/cuVeAAop • 


Tljufopop S’ ov tip’ a$eficv aXXov 

’AxotuPj 

IIuyg,fl puojq-apr** ezrci evxo^at. elpai 
apLarros. 

*H ovx i o,tti eirtfiev- 

Dfiaij oi/5’ apairus^p 
’Ep irapretrc - ’ epyoitri, Sarj/xapa <£t>ra yev- 
etr6ai. 

2 Xen. Anab. v. 8,13—25. 
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pared with that of the others, "but went on increasing. For 
whatever may be said about the flattery of orators as a means of 
influence over the people, it will be found that though particular 
points may be gained in this way, yet wherever the influence of 
an orator has been steady and long-continued (like that of 
Perikles 1 or Demosthenes), it is owing in part to the fact that he 
has an opinion of his own, and is not willing to accommodate 
himself constantly to the prepossessions of his hearers. Without 
the oratory of Xenophdn, there would have existed no engine for 
kindling or sustaining the cojrvmunis of the ten thousand 

Cyreians assembled at Xotyura, or for keeping up the moral 
authority of the aggregate over the individual members and 
fractions. The other officers could doubtless speak well enough 
to address short encouragements or give simple explanations to 
the soldiers: without this faculty, no man was fit for military 
command over Greeks. But the oratory of Xenophon was some¬ 
thing of a higher order. Whoever will study the discourse 
pronounced "by him at Kotyora will perceive a dexterity in deal¬ 
ing with assembled multitudes—a discriminating use sometimes 
of ihe plainest and most direct appeal, sometimes of indirect 
insinuation or circuitous transitions to work round the minds of 
the hearers—a command of those fundamental political convic¬ 
tions which lay deep in the Grecian mind, but were often so 
overlaid by the fresh impulses arising out of each successive 
situation, as to require some positive friction to draw them out 
from their latent state—lastly, a power of expansion and varied 
repetition, such as would be naturally imparted both by the 
education and the practice of an intelligent Athenian, but would 
rarely be found in any other Grecian city. The energy and 
judgment displayed by Xenoph6n in the retreat were doubtless 
not less essential to his influence than his power of speaking; 
but in these points we may he sure that other officers were more 
nearly his equals. 

The important public proceedings above described not only 
restored the influence of Xenoph&n, but also cleared off a great 
amount of bad feeling, and sensibly abated the bad habits, which 
had grown up in the army. A scene which speedily followed 
was not without effect in promoting cheerful and amicable sym- 
1 Sec the striking remarks of Thucydides (ii. 65) upon PeriklSs. 
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pathies. The Paphlagonian prince, Korylas, weary of the desultory 
warfare carried on between the Greeks and the border improved 
inhabitants, sent envoys to the Greek camp with ^army- 
presents of horses and fine robes, 1 and with expres- peace with 
sions of a wish to conclude peace. The Greek gonian Pbla 
generals accepted the presents, and promised to sub- Korylas - 
mit the proposition to the army. But first they entertained 
the envoys at a banquet* providing at the same time games and 
dances, with other recreations amusing not only to them but also 
to the soldiers generally. The various dances, warlike and 
pantomimic, of Thracians, Mysians, iEnianes, Magnates, &c., are 
described by Xenophon in a lively and interesting manner. They 
were followed on the next day by an amicable convention con¬ 
cluded between the army and the Paphlagonians. 2 

Not long afterwards—a number of transports, sufficient for the 
whole army, having been assembled from Herakleia The army 
and Sin6p§—all the soldiers were conveyed by sea to 9 s ea 

the latter place, passmg by the mouth of the rivers 
Thermodon, Iris, and Halys, which they would have found 
impracticable to cross in a land-march through Paphlagoma. 
Having reached Sin6pe after a day and a night of sailing with a 
fair wind, they were hospitably received, and lodged in the 
neighbouring seaport of Armene, where the Sinopians sent to 
them a large present of barley-meal and wine, and where they 
remained for five days. 

It was here that they were joined by Cheirisophus whose 
absence had been so unexpectedly prolonged. But he came with 
only a single trireme, bringing nothing except a message from 
Anaxibius, the Lacedaemonian admiral in the Bosphorus, who 
complimented the army, and promised that they should he taken 
into pay as soon as they were out of the Euxine. The soldiers, 
severely disappointed on seeing him arrive thus empty-handed, 

1 Xen. Anab. vi. i, 2. rrifimi Trapd. on their coast— avra icat Aeta, k<li b 
xavf "EAAijyas irprf<r/9*is, c^ox^ra? tmrouf oAAtj Karaa-Kev^j, (fee. (Thucyd. ii. 86). 
*c®t crToAiff JcaAdy, &c. From the like industry probably pro- 

The horses sent were doubtless ceeded the splendid ‘‘regia textilia" 
native Paphlagonian; the robes sent and abundance of gold and silver 
were probably the produce of the looms vessels, captured by the Roman general 
of SinfipS mid KotyOra; just as the Paulus Emilius along with Perseus the 
Thracian princes used to receive fine last king of Macedonia (Livy, xlv. 33— 
woven and metallic fabrics from 35). 

Abdera and the other Grecian colonies 3 Xen. Anab. vi. i. 10—14. 
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single 
general— 
they wish 
to elect 
Xenophon, 
who 

declines— 
Cheiriso- 
phus is 
chosen. 


became tbe more strongly bent on striking some blow to fill 

tbeir own purses beiore they reached Greece. Feeling 
Return of ,, . , ,, « 

cheiriso- thau it was necessary to the success of any such 

resolution project that it should be prepared not only skilfully 
of the army but secretly, they resolved to elect a single general 
single in place of that board of six (or perhaps more) who 
they'wlsh were in function Such was now the ascendency 
to elect of Xenoph6n, uhat che general sentiment of the army 

who° P D> at once turned towards him; and the lochages or 

Cheiriso^ captains, communicating to him what was in contem- 
chosen plation, intimated to him their own anxious hopes 

that he would not decline tne offer. Tempted by 
so flattering a proposition, he hesitated at first what answer he 
should give. But at length the uncertainty of being able to 
satisfy the exigences of the army, and the fear of thus compro¬ 
mising the reputation which he had already realized, outweighed 
the opposite inducements. As in other cases of doubt, so in this, 
he offered sacrifice to Zeus Basileus ; and the answer returned by 
tbe victims was such as to determine him to refusal. Accordingly, 
when the army assembled, with predetermination to choose a single 
chief, and proceeded to nominate him, he respectfully and thank¬ 
fully declined, on the ground that Cheirisophus was a Lacedae¬ 
monian, and that he himself was not; adding that he should 
cheerfully serve under any one whom they might name. His 
excuse, however, was repudiated, especially by the lochages. 
Several of these latter were Arcadians; and one of them, Agasias, 
cried out, with full sympathy of the soldiers, that, if that prin¬ 
ciple were admitted he, a l an Arcadian, ought to resign his 
command. Finding that his former reason was not approved, 
XenophOn acquainted the army that he had sacrificed to know 
whether he ought to accept the command, and that the gods had 
peremptorily forbidden him to do so. 1 

Cheirisophus was then elected sole commander, and undertook 
the duty, saying that he would have willingly served under 
Xenoph6n, if the latter had accepted the office, but that it was a 
good thing for Xenophon himself to have declined, since Dexippus 
had already poisoned the mind of Anaxibius against him, though 
he (Cheirisophus) had emphatically contradicted the calumnies. 2 

1 Xen Anab. vi. 1, 22—31. 3 Xen. Anab. vi. 1, 82. 
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On the next day the army sailed forward, under the command 
of Cheirisophus, to Herakleia ; near which town they Thaarray 
were hospitably entertained, and gratified with a 
present of meal, wine, and bullocks, even greater than idem—they 
they had received at Sin6pe. It now appeared that g^tort 0 
Xenophfin had acted wisely in declining the sole ramey from 
command ; and also that Cheirisophus, though elected kieots— 
commander, yet having been very long absent, was 
not really of so much importance in the eyes of ^usand^ 
the soldiers as Xenophon. In the camp near Hera¬ 
kleia, the soldiers became impatient that their generals (for the 
habit of looking upon Xenophon as one of them still continued) 
took no measures to procure money for them. The Aclisean 
Lykon proposed that they should extort a contribution of no less 
than 3000 staters of Kyzikus (about 60,000 Attic drachmae, or 10 
talents = £2300) from the inhabitants of Herakleia; another 
man immediately outbid this proposition, and proposed that they 
should require 10,000 staters—a full month’s pay for the army. 
It was moved that Cheirisophus aud Xenoph6n should go to the 
Herakleots as envoys with this demand. But both of them in¬ 
dignantly refused to be concerned in so unjust an extortion from 
a Grecian city which had just received the army kindly and sent 
handsome presents. Accordingly Lykon with two Arcadian 
officers undertook the mission, and intimated the demand, not 
without threats in case of non-compliance, to the Herakleots. 
The latter replied that they would take it into consideration. 
But they waited only for the departure of the envoys, and then 
immediately closed their gates, manned their walls, and brought 
in their outlying property. 

The project being thus baffled, Lykon and the rest turned their 
displeasure upon Cheirisophus and Xenophdn, whom they accused 
of having occasioned its miscarriage. And they now began to 
exclaim that it was disgraceful to the Arcadians and Achseans, 
who formed more than one numerical half of the army and 
endured all the toil, to obey as well as to enrich generals from 
other Hellenic cities; especially a single Athenian who fur¬ 
nished no contingent to the army. Here again it is remarkable 
that the personal importance of Xenoph&n caused him to be still 
regarded as a general, though the sole command had been vested 
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by formal vote in Cheirisophus. So vehement was the dissatis¬ 
faction, that all the Arcadian and Achaean soldiers in 
the army, more than 4500 hoplites in number, 
renounced the authority of Cheirisophus, formed 
themselves into a distinct division, and chose ten 
commanders from out of their own numbers. The 
whole army thus became divided into three portions 
—first, the Arcadians and Achaeans ; secondly, 1400 
hoplites and 700 Thracian peltasts, who adhered to 
Cheirisophus; lastly, 1700 hoplites, 300 peltasts, and 
40 horsemen (all the horsemen in the army), attach¬ 
ing themselves to Xenophon, who, however, was 
taking measures to sail away individually from 
Herakleia and quit the army altogether, which he would 
have done had he not been restrained by unfavourable sacri¬ 
fices. 1 

The Arcadian division, departing first in vessels from Hera¬ 
kleia, landed at the harbour of Kalp§, an untenanted 
promontory of the Bithynian or Asiatic Thrace, mid¬ 
way between Herakleia and Byzantium. From thence 
they marched at once into the interior of Bithynia, 
with the view of surprising the villages and acquiring 
plunder. But through rashness and bad management, 
they first sustained several partial losses, and ulti¬ 
mately became surrounded upon an eminence by a 
large muster of the indigenous Bithvnians from all 
the territory around. They were only rescued from 
destruction by the unexpected appearance of Xeno- 
ph6n with his division, who had left Herakleia some¬ 
what later, but heard by accident, during their march, 
of the danger of their comrades. The whole army 
thus became re-assembled at Kalpd, where the Arcadians and 
Achseans, disgusted at the ill-success of their separate expedition, 
again established the old union and the old generals. They 
chose Neon in place of Cheirisophus, who, afflicted by the hu¬ 
miliation put upon him in having been first named sole com¬ 
mander and next deposed within a week, had fallen sick of a 
fever and died. The elder Arcadian captains further moved a 
i Ken. Anab. vi. 2, 11—16. 
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resolution that if any one hencefonvaril should propose to separate 
the army into fractions he should be put to death. 1 

The locality of KalpS was well suited for the foundation of a 
colony, which Xenoph6n evidently would have been Distress for 
glad to bring about, though he took no direct measures £t Kaipf£- 
tending towards it; while the soldiers were so bent unwilling- 
on returning to Greece, and so jealous lest Xenophon move in the 
should entrap them into remaining, that they almost Scumble 
shunned the encampment. It so happened that they sacrifices— 
were detained there for some days without being able victory over 
to march forth even in quest of provisions, because the°° p3 
the sacrifices were not favourable. Xenophfin refused country, 
to lead them out, against the warning of the sacrifices—although 
the army suspected him of a deliberate manoeuvre for the purpose 
of detention. Neon however, less scrupulous, led out a body of 
2000 men who chose to follow him, under severe distress for want 
of provisions. But being surprised by the native Bithynians,, 
with the aid of some troops of the Persian satrap Pharnabazus, he 
was defeated with the loss of no less than 500 men—a misfortune 
which Xenoph6n regards as the natural retribution for contempt 
of the sacrificial warning. The dangerous position of Neon with 
the remainder of the detachment was rapidly made known at the 
camp ; upon which XenophSn, unharnessing a waggon-bullock as 
the only animal near at hand, immediately offered sacrifice. On 
this occasion, the victim was at once favourable ; so that he led 
out without delay the greater part of the force, to the rescue of 
the exposed detachment, which was brought back in safety to the 
camp. So bold had the enemy become, that in the night the 
camp was attacked. The Greeks were obliged on the next day to 
retreat into stronger ground, surrounding themselves with a ditch 
and palisade. Fortunately a vessel arrived from Herakleia, 
bringing to the camp at Kalp$ a supply of barley-meal, cattle* 
and wine, which restored the spirits of the army, enabling them 
to go forth on the ensuing morning, and assume the aggressive 
against the Bithynians and the troops of Pharnabazus. These 
troops were completely defeated and dispersed, so that the Greeks 
returned to their camp at Kalpe in the evening, both safe and 
masters of the country. 2 

1 Xen. Anab. vi 3,10—25; vi. 4,11. 


2 Xen. Anab. vi. 5. 
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At Kalpe they remained some time, awaiting the airival of 
Kleander from Byzantium, who was said to he about 
to bring vessels for their transport. They were now 
abundantly provided with supplies, not merely from 
the undisturbed plunder of the neighbouring vil¬ 
lages, but also from the visits of traders who caiue 
with cargoes. Indeed the impression that they were 
preparing, at the instance of Xenophon, to found a new city at 
Kalp§ became so strong that several of the neighbouring native 
villages sent envoys to ask on what terms alliance would he 
granted to them. At length Kleander came, but with two 
triremes only. 1 

Kleander was the Lacedaemonian harmost or governor of By- 
Arrival of zantium. His appearance opens to us a new phase in 
the eventful history of this gallant army, as well as 
an insight into the state of the Grecian world under 
the Lacedaemonian empire. He came attended by 
the Lacedaemonian Dexippus, who had served in the 
Cyreian army until their arrival at Trapezus, and 
who had there been entrusted with an armed vessel for the 
purpose of detaining transports to convey the troops home, hut 
had abused the confidence reposed in him by running away with 
the ship to Byzantium. 

It so happened that at the moment when Kleander arrived, 
Disorder m the whole army was out on a marauding excursion. 

Orders had been already promulgated that whatever 
was captured by every one when the whole army was 
out should be brought in and dealt with as public 
property ; though on days when the army was col¬ 
lectively at rest, any soldier might go out individually 
and take to himself whatever he could pillage. On the day when 
Kleander arrived, and found the whole army out, some soldiers 
were just coming back with a lot of sheep which they had seized. 
By right, the sheep ought to have been handed into the public 
store. But these soldiers, desirous to appropriate them wrong¬ 
fully, addressed themselves to Dexippus, anil promised him a 
portion if he would enable them to retain the rest. Accordingly 
the latter interfered, drove away those who claimed the sheep as 
1 Xen. Anal), vi. 6,1—5. 
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public property, and denounced them as thieves to Kleander, 
who desired him to bring them before him. Dexippus arrested 
one of them, a soldier belonging to the lochus or company of one 
of the best friends of Xenophon—the Arcadian Agasias. The 
latter took the man under his protection, while the soldiers 
around, incensed not less at the past than at the present conduct 
of Dexippus, broke out into violent manifestations, called him a 
traitor, and pelted him with stones. Such was their wrath that 
not Dexippus alone, but the crew of the triremes also, and even 
Kleander himself, fled in alarm; in spite of the intervention of 
Xenophon and the other generals, who on the one hand explained 
to Kleander that it was an established army-order which these 
soldiers were seeking to enforce, and on the other hand controlled 
the mutineers. But the Lacedaemonian harmost was so incensed 
as well by his own fright as by the calumnies of Dexippus, that 
he threatened to sail away at once, and proclaim the Cyreian 
army enemies to Sparta, so that every Hellenic city should be 
interdicted from giving them reception . 1 It was in vain that 
the generals, well knowing the formidable consequences of such 
an interdict, entreated him to relent. He would consent only 
on condition that the soldiers who had begun to throw stones, 
as well as Agasias, the interfermg officer, should be delivered up 
to him. This latter demand was especially insisted upon by 
Dexippus, who, hating Xenophon, had already tried to prejudice 
Anaxibius against him, and believed that Agasias had acted by 
Ills order . 2 

The situation now became extremely critical, since the soldiers 
would not easily be brought to surrender their com- indignation 
rades, who had a perfectly righteous cause, though o^Kieanier 
they had supported it by undue violence, to the ven- 
geance of a traitor like Dexippus. When the army Smarmy to 
was convened in assembly, several of them went so 
far as to treat the menace of Kleander with contempt. Sparta 
But XenophGn took pains to set them right upon this point. 
t£ Soldiers (said he), it will he no slight misfortune if Kleander 
shall depart, as he threatens to do, in his present temper towards 
us. We are here close upon the cities of Greece : now the Lace¬ 
daemonians are the imperial power in Greece, and not merely 
1 Xen. Anab. vl. 0, 6—9. 2 Xen. Anab. vi. 1, 32; vi. 4, 11—15. 
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their authorized officers, hut even each one of their individual 
•citizens, can accomplish what he pleases in the various cities. 
If then Kleander begins by shutting us out from Byzantium and 
next enjoins the Lacedaemonian liarmosts in the other cities to 
■do the same, proclaiming us lawless and disobedient to Sparta— 
if, besides, the same representation should be conveyed to the 
Lacedaemonian admiral of the fleet, Anaxibius—we shall be hard 


pressed either to remain or to sail away, for the Lacedaemonians 
are at present masters both on land and at sea. 1 We must not, for 
the sake of any one or two men, suffer the whole army to be ex¬ 
cluded from Greece. We must obey whatever the Lacedaemonians 
■command, especially as our cities, to which we respectively be¬ 
long, now obey them. As to what concerns myself, I understand 
that Dexippus has told Kleander that Agasias would never have 
taken such a step except by my orders. Now, if Agasias himself 
states this, I am ready to exonerate both him and all of you, and 
to give myself up to any extremity of punishment. I maintain, 
too, that any other man whom Kleander arraigns ought in like 
manner to give himself up for trial, in order that you collectively 
may he discharged from the imputation. It will he hard indeed 
if, just as we are reaching Greece, we should not only he debarred 
from the praise and honour which w r e anticipated, but should he 
■degraded even below the level of others and shut out from the 
•Grecian cities.” 2 

After this speech from the philo-Laconian Xenophon—so 
Satisfaction significant a testimony of the unmeasured ascendency 
and interference of the Lacedaemonians throughout 
Greece—Agasias rose, and proclaimed that what he 
had done was neither under the orders nor with the 
privity of Xenoph&n; that he had acted on a personal 
impulse of wrath, at seeing his own honest and 
innocent soldier dragged away by the traitor Dexippus; 
hut that he now willingly gave himself up as a victim, to avert 
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2 Xenophontis Anabasis, vi. 0, 12— 
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from the army the displeasure of the Lacedaemonians. This 
generous self-sacrifice, which at the moment promised nothing 
less than a fatal result to Agasias, was accepted by the army ; 
and the generals conducted both him and the soldier whom he 
had rescued as prisoners to Kleander. Presenting himself as 
the responsible party, Agasias at the same time explained to 
Kleander the infamous behaviour of Dexippus to the army, and 
said that towards no one else would he have acted in the same 
manner ; while the soldier whom he had rescued, and who was 
given up at the same time, also affirmed that he had interfered 
merely to prevent Dexippus and some others from overruling, for 
their own individual benefit, a proclaimed order of the entire 
army. Kleander, having observed iliat if Dexippus had done 
what was affirmed, he would be the last to defend him, but that 
no one ought to have been stoned without trial, desired that the 
persons surrendered might he left for his consideration, and at 
the same time retracted his expressions of displeasure as regarded 
all the others. 1 

The generals then retired, leaving Kleander in possession of 
the prisoners, and on the point of taking his dinner. Appealt0 
But they retired with mournful feelings, and Xeno- the mercy of 
ph6n presently convened the army to propose that a 
general deputation should he sent to Kleander to cora^etely 
implore his lenity towards their two comrades. This 
being cordially adopted, Xenophon, at the head of a deputation 
comprising Drakontius the Spartan as well as the chief officers, 
addressed an earnest appeal to Kleander, representing that liis 
honour had been satisfied with the unconditional surrender of the 
two persons required ; that the army, deeply concerned for two 
meritorious comrades, entreated him now to show mercy and 
spare their lives; that they promised him, in return, the most 
implicit obedience, and entreated him to take the command of 
them, in order that he might have personal cognizance of their 
exact discipline, and compare their worth with that of Dexippus. 
Kleander was not merely soothed, but completely won over by 
this address, and said in reply that the conduct of the generals 
belied altogether the representations made to him (doubtless by 
Dexippus), that they were seeking to alienate the army from the 
1 Xen. Anab. vi. 0, 22—2S. 
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Lacedaemonians. He not only restored the two men in his power, 
but also accepted the command of the army, and promised to 
conduct them back into Greece. 1 

The prospects of the army appeared thu3 greatly improved; 

the more so as Kleander, on entering upon his new 
takesthe functions as commander,found the soldiers so cheerful 
command^ an d orderly, that he was highly gratified, and ex- 
the tftmost changed personal tokens of friendship and hospitality 
bothlio^ with Xenophon. But when sacrifices came to be 
arm^aSd °ff ere( ^ f° r beginning the march homeward, the signs 
towards were so unpropitioua for three successive days, that 
Xenophfin could not bring himself to brave such 

auguries at the outset of his career. Accordingly, he told the 
generals that the gods plainly forbade him, and reserved it for 
them to conduct the army into Greece ; that he should therefore 
sail back to Byzantium, and would receive the army, in the best 
way he could, when they reached the Bosphorus. After an inter¬ 
change of presents with the soldiers, he then departed with his 
two triremes. 3 

The favourable sentiment now established in the bosom of 
Unfavour Kleander mil be found very serviceable hereafter to 
abiB sacii- the Cyreians at Byzantium ; but they had cause for 
Blander 8 deeply regretting the unpropitious sacrifices which 
throw up had. deterred him from assuming the actual command 

the com- ° 

mand and at Kalpe. In the request preferred to him by them, 
sail away. ^hat he W011 id march as their commander to the 
Bosphorus, we may recognize a scheme, and a very well-contrived 
scheme, of Xenophftn, who had before desired to leave the army 
at Herakleia, and who saw plainly that the difficulties of a 
commander, unless he were a Lacedaemonian of station and 
influence, would increase with every step of their approach to 
Greece. Had Kleander accepted the command, the soldiers 
would have been better treated, while Xenophon himself might 
either have remained as his adviser, or might have gone home. 
He probably would have chosen the latter course. 

Under the command of their own officers, the Cyreians now 
marched from Kalpe across Bithynia to Chrysopolis 3 (in the 


1 Xen Anab. vi. 6, 31—36. 

2 Xen. Anab. vi. 6, 36, 37. 


3 Nearly the same cross march was 
made by the Athenian general Lama- 
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territory of Chalkedon on tTie Asiatic edge of the Bosphorus, 
immediately opposite to Byzantium, as Scutari now is MaTch of 
to Constantinople), where they remained seven days, acrosstha 
turning into money the slaves and plunder which they county 
had collected. Unhappily for them, the Lacedaemonian to Chal- 
admiral Auaxibius was now at Byzantium, so that kfcJllou - 
their friend Kleander was under his superior command. And 
Pharnabazus, the Persian satrap of the north-western regions of 
Asia Minor, becoming much alarmed lest they should invade his 
satrapy, despatched a private message to Anaxibius, whom he 
prevailed upon, by promise of large presents, to transport the 
army forthwith across to the European side of the Bosphorus. 1 
Accordingly, Anaxibius, sending for the generals and the lochages 
across to Byzantium, invited the army to cross, and Pharaaba- 
gave them his assurance that as soon as the soldiers 
should be in Europe he would provide pay for them. carry 
The other officers told him that they would return across the 
with this message and take the sense of the army ; ?^Europe 
but Xenophon, on his own account, said that he should ■— nf 
not return, that he should now retire from the army, Saxibius 
and sail away from Byzantium. It was only on the to the army, 
pressing instance of Anaxibius that he was induced to go back to 
Chrysopolis and conduct the army across, on the understanding 
that he should depart immediately afterwards. 

Here at Byzantium he received his first communication from 


the Thracian prince Seuthes, who sent Medosad£s to intention of 
offer him a reward if he would bring the army across, ^Save^the 
XenophCn replied that the army would cross; that army im- 
no reward from Seuthis was needful to bring about Sid go 
that movement; but that he himself was about to SSJSoaiS^n 


depart, leaving the command in other hands. In 
point of fact, the whole army crossed with little delay, 
landed in Europe, and found themselves within the 


Thrace. 


walls of Byzantium. 2 Xenophon, who had come along with 


ChllS, in the eighth year of the Pelo- 'A-va^Lptov rhv vavapxnv, e<5e?To fii.aj3i|3a- 
ponnesian War, after he had lost his om to a-Tparevixa i k ’Ao-ldl?, kcl\ uTr¬ 
im ernes hy a sudden rise of the waters LtryveiTO irdvra. wotrja-eiv aJiTtp ora SeoL. 
at the mouth of the river Kalex, in the Compare vii. 2, 7, when Anaxibius 
territory of Herakleia (Thucyd. iv. demanded in vain the fulfilment of this 
75). promise. 

i Xen. Anab. Yii. I, 2. ir£fL\pas orpbs 2 Xen. Anab. vii. 1, 5—7. 
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them, paid a visit shortly afterwards to his friend the harmost 
Kleander, and took leave of him as about to depart immediately. 
But Kleander told him that he must not think of departing until 
the army was out of the city, and that he would he 
held responsible if they stayed. In truth, Kleander 
was very uneasy so long as the soldiers were within 
the walls, and was well aware that it might be no easy 
matter to induce them to go away. For Anaxibius 
had practised a gross fraud in promising them pay, 
which he had neither the ability nor the inclination 
to provide. Without handing to them either pay or 
even means of purchasing supplies, he issued orders that they 
must go forth with aims and baggage, and muster outside of the 
gates, there to he numbered for an immediate march; any one 
who stayed behind being held as punishable. This proclamation 
was alike unexpected and offensive to the soldiers, who felt that 
they had been deluded, and were very backward in obeying. 
Hence Kleander, while urgent with Xenophon to defer his 
departure until he had conducted the army outside of the walls, 
added—“Go forth as if you were about to march along with 
them : when you are once outside you may depart as soon as you 
please ”. 1 XenophSn replied that this matter must be settled with 
Anaxibius, to w T hom accordingly both of them went, and who 
repeated the same directions, in a manner yet more peremptory. 
Though it was plain to XenophSn that he was here making him¬ 
self a sort of instrument to the fraud which Anaxibius had 
practised upon the army, yet he had no choice but to obey. 
Accordingly, he as well as the other generals put themselves at 
the head of the troops, who followed, however, reluctantly, and 
arrived most of them outside of the gates. Eteonikus (a Lacedae¬ 
monian officer of consideration, noticed more than once in my 
last preceding volume), commanding at the gate, stood close to it 
in person, in order that, when all the Cyreians had gone forth, he 
might immediately shut it and fasten it with the bar . 2 

Anaxibius knew well what he was doing. He fully anticipated 
that the communication of the final orders would occasion an 


« - "FfJV f —10. dAA’ yeVrjrai, to 0 -Tparcu/u.a, r6re <X 7 raAAar- 

0/4405- «yu» eroL crvju,( 3 ouXnjw retrBcLL. 

Qelv to? iropevtronevov • e7recfiai' 5* efi 0 2 Xen. Anab. vii. 1, 12. 
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outbreak among the Cyreians, and was anxious to defer it until 
they were outside. But when there remained only 
the rearmost companies still in the inside and on ^ a ^ n ^l era 
their march—all the rest having got out—he thought bius as tie 
the danger was over, and summoned to him the 
generals and captains, all of whom were probably near 
the gates superintending the march through. It 
seems that Xenophon, having given notice that he intended to 
depart, did not answer to this summons as one of the generals, 
but remained outside among the soldiers. ct Take what supplies 
you want (said Anaxibius) from the neighbouring Thracian 
villages, which are well furnished with wheat, barley, and other 
necessaries. After thus providing yourselves, march forward to 
the Chersonesus, and there Kyniskus will give you pay.” 1 

This was the first distinct intimation given by Anaxibius that 
he did not intend to perform his promise of finding pay for the 
soldiers. Who Kyniskus was we do not know, nor was he 
probably known to the Cyreians ; but the march here enjoined 
"was at least 150 English miles, and might be much longer. The 
route was not indicated, and the generals had to inquire from 
Anaxibius whether they were to go by what was called the Holy 
Mountain (that is, by the shorter line, skirting the northern coast 
of the Propontis), or by a more inland and circuitous road 
through Thrace; also whether they were to regard the Thracian 
prince, Seuthes, as a friend or an enemy. 2 

Instead of the pay which had been formally promised to them 
by Anaxibius if they would cross over from Asia to w 
Byzantium, the Cyreians thus found themselves sent mutiny of 
away empty-handed to a long march, through another e g ojJg iers 
barbarous country, with chance supplies to be ravished away— 
only by their own efforts, and at the end of it a lot agamhato 
unknown and uncertain; while, had they remained muster 
in Asia, they would have had at any rate the rich within the 
satrapy of Pharnabazus within their reach. To °' wn ' 
perfidy of dealing was now added a brutal ejectment from 
Byzantium, without even the commonest manifestations of 
hospitality, contrasting pointedly with the treatment which the 
•army had recently experienced at Trapezus, Sinope, and Herak- 
1 Xen. Aiiah. vii. 1 , 18. 2 Xen. Anab. vii. 1 , 14. 
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leia, where they had "been welcomed not only by compliments on 
their past achievements, hut also by an ample present of flour, 
meat, and wine. Such behaviour could not fail to provoke the- 
most violent indignation in the bosoms of the soldiery; and 
Anaxibius had, therefore, delayed giving the order until the last 
soldiers were marching out, thinking that the army would hear 
nothing of it until the generals came out of the gates to inform 
them, so that the gates would be closed, and the walls manned to 
resist any assault from without. But his calculations were not 
realized. Either one of the soldiers passing by heard him give 
the order, or one of the captains forming his audience stole away 
from the rest, and hastened forward to acquaint his comrades on 
the outside. The hulk of the army, already irritated by the 
inhospitable way in which they had been thrust out, needed 
nothing further to inflame them into spontaneous mutiny and 
aggression. While the generals within (who either took the 
communication more patiently, or, at least, looking further for¬ 
ward, felt that any attempt to resent or resist the ill-usage of the 
Spartan admiral would only make their position worse) were 
discussing with Anaxibius the details of the march just enjoined, 
the soldiers without, bursting into spontaneous movement, with 
a simultaneous and fiery impulse, made a rush back to get 
possession of the gate. But Eteonikus, seeing their movement, 
closed it without a moment’s delay, and fastened the bar. The 
soldiers, on reaching the gate and finding it barred, clamoured 
loudly to get it opened, threatened to break it down, and even 
began to knock violently against it. Some ran down to the sea- 
coast, and made their way into the city round the line of stones 
at the base of the city wall, which protected it against the sea; 
while the rearmost soldiers, whc had not yet marched out, seeing 
what was passing, and fearful of being cut off from their 
comrades, assaulted the gate from the inside, severed the fasten¬ 
ings with axes, and threw it wide open to the army. 3 All the 
soldiers then rushed up, and were soon again in Byzantium. 

Nothing could exceed the terror of the Lacedaemonians, as well 
as of the native Byzantines, when they saw the excited Cyreians 
again within the walls. The town seemed already taken and 
on the point of being plundered. Neither Anaxibius nor Eteo- 
1 Xen. Anab, vii, 1,15—17. 
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nikus took the smallest means of resistance, nor stayed to brave 
the approach of the soldiers, whose wrath they were Terror of 
fully conscious of having deserved. Both fled to the Anaxibius 
citadel—the former first running to the sea-shore, and within the 
jumping into a fishing-boat, to go thither by sea. town * 

He even thought the citadel not tenable with its existing garrison, 
and sent over to Chalkedon for a reinforcement. Still more 
terrified were the citizens of the town. Every man in the 
market-place instantly fled—some to their houses, others to the 
merchant vessels in the harbour, others to the triremes or ships 
of war, which they hauled down to the water, and thus put to 
.sea. 1 

To the deception and harshness of the Spartan admiral there 
was thus added a want of precaution in the manner The exas _ 
of execution, which threatened to prove the utter perated 

* A sol riiers 

ruin of Byzantium. For it was but too probable that masters of 
the Cyreian soldiers, under the keen sense of recent 
injury, would satiate their revenge, and reimburse 
themselves for the want of hospitality towards them, 0 f Xeno- 
without distinguishing the Lacedaemonian gariison ph6n * 
from the Byzantine citizens ; and that, too, from mere impulse, 
not merely without orders, but in spite of prohibitions, from their 
generals. Such was the aspect of the case when they became 
again assembled in a mass within the gates, and such would 
probably have been the reality had Xenophon executed his 
design of retiring earlier, so as to leave the other generals acting 
without him. Being on the outside along with the soldiers, 
Xenophon felt at once, as soon as he saw the gates forced open 
and the army again within the town, the terrific emergency which 
was impending : first, the sack of Byzantium ; next, horror and 
antipathy throughout all Greece towards the Cyreian officers and 
soldiers indiscriminately; lastly, unsparing retribution inflicted 
upon all by tbe power of Sparta. Overwhelmed with these 
anxieties, he rushed into the town along with the multitude, 
using every effort to pacify them and bring them into order. 
They on their parts, delighted to see him along with them, and 
conscious of their own force, were eager to excite him to the same 
pitch as themselves, and to prevail on him to second and metho- 
i Xen. Anali. vii 1,18,19. 
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dize their present triumph. “Now is your time, Xenophdn 
(they exclaimed), to mate yourself a man. You have here a 
city, you have triremes, you have money, you have plenty of 
soldiers. Now then, if you choose, you can enrich us, and we in 
return can make you powerful.” “ You speak well (replied he): 
I shall do as you propose; but if you want to accomplish any¬ 
thing, you must fall into military array forthwith.” He knew 
that this was the first condition of returning to anything like 
tranquillity; and by great good fortune the space called the 
Thrakion, immediately adjoining the gate inside, was level, open, 
and clear of houses, presenting an excellent place of arms or 
locality for a review. The whole army—partly from their long 
military practice, partly under the impression that Xenophon 
was really about to second their wishes, and direct some aggres¬ 
sive operation—threw themselves almost of their own accord into 
regular array on the Thrakion—the hoplites eight deep, the 
peltasts on each flank. It was in this position that Xenophon 
addressed them as follows :— 

“ Soldiers, I am not surprised that you are incensed, and that 
you think yourselves scandalously cheated and ill- 
muaters^the uae( ^- ^ ut we gi ye way to our wrath—if we punish 
soldiers in these Lacedaemonians now before us for their 
order arid treachery, and plunder this innocent city—reflect 
them^ 63 what will be the consequence. We shall stand pro¬ 
claimed forthwith as enemies to the Lacedaemonians 
and their allies ; and what sort of a war that will be, those who 
have witnessed and who still recollect recent matters of history 
may easily fancy. We Athenians entered into the war against 
Sparta with a powerful army and fleet, an abundant revenue, and 
numerous tributary cities in Asia as well as Europe—among them 
this very Byzantium in which we now stand. We have been 
vanquished in the way that all of you know. And what then 
will be the fate of us soldiers, when we shall have as united 
enemies, Sparta with all her old allies and Athens besides— 
Tissaphernes and the barbaric forces on the coast—and most of 
all, the Great King whom we marched up to dethrone and slay, if 
we were able ? Is any man fool enough to think that we have a 
chance of making head against so many combined enemies 1 Let 
ns not plunge madly into dishonour and ruin, nor incur the 
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enmity of onr own fathers and friends, who are in the cities 
which will take arms against ns—and will take arms justly, if 
we, who abstained from seizing any barbaric city, even when we 
were in force sufficient, shall nevertheless now plunder the first 
Grecian city into which we have been admitted. As far as I am 
concerned, may I be buried ten thousand fathoms deep in the 
earth rather than see you do such things ! and I exhort you too, 
as Greeks, to obey the leaders of Greece. Endeavour while thus 
obedient to obtain your just rights; but if you should fail in 
this, rather submit to injustice than cut ourselves off from the 
Grecian world. Send to inform Anaxibius, that we have entered 
the city, not with a view to commit any violence, but in the 
hope, if possible, of obtaining from him the advantages which he 
promised us. If we fail, we shall at least prove to him that we 
quit the city, not under liis fraudulent manoeuvres, but under 
our own sense of the duty of obedience.” 1 

This speech completely arrested the impetuous impulse of the 
army, brought them to a true sense of their situation, 
and induced them to adopt the proposition of 
Xenophon. They remained unmoved in their posi¬ 
tion on the Thrakion, while three of the captains were 
sent to communicate with Anaxibius. While they 
were thus waiting, a Theban named Koeratadas 
approached, who had once commanded in Byzantium 
under the Lacedaemonians during the previous war. 

He had now become a sort of professional condottiero 
or general, looking out for an army to command 
wherever he could find one, and offering his services 
to any city which would engage him. He addressed 
the assembled Cyreians, and offered, if they would 
accept him for their general, to conduct them against the Delta 
of Thrace (the space included between the north-west comer of 
the Propontis and the south-west comer of the Euxine), which 
he asserted to be a rich territory presenting great opportunity of 
plunder : he further promised to furnish them with ample sub¬ 
sistence during the march. Presently the envoys returned, 
bearing the reply of Anaxibius, who received the message 
favourably, promising that not only the army should have no 
l Xen. Anab. vii. 1, 30, 31. 
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cause to regret their obedience, but that he would both report 
their good conduct to the authorities at home, and do everything 
in his own power to promote their comfort. 1 He said nothing 
further about taking them into pay, that delusion having now 
answered its purpose. The soldiers, on hearing his communica¬ 
tion, adopted a resolution to accept Kceratadas as their future 
commander, and then marched out of the town. As soon as they 
were on the outside, Anaxibius, not content with closing the 
gates against them, made public proclamation that if any one of 
them were found in the town, he should be sold forthwith into 
slavery. 

There are few cases throughout Grecian history in which an 
Remarkable a ^ e di 300111,86 has been the means of averting so 
effect^ro- much evil as was averted by this speech of Xeno- 
Xenophdn phon to the army m Byzantium. Nor did he ever, 
whujhit C0 throughout the whole period of his command, render 
affords of to them a more signal service. The miserable con- 
sequences which would have ensued had the army 
mini?to ek Persisted in their aggressive impulse—first, to the 
persuasive citizens of the town, ultimately to themselves, while 
Anaxibius, the only guilty person, had the means of 
escaping by sea, even under the worst circumstances—are stated 
by Xenophon rather under than above the reality. At the same 
time no orator ever undertook a more difficult case, or achieved 
a fuller triumph over unpromising conditions. If we consider 
the feelings and position of the army at the instant of their 
breaking into the town, we shall be astonished that any com¬ 
mander could have arrested their movements. Though fresh 
from all the glory of their retreat, they had been first treacher¬ 
ously entrapped over from Asia, next roughly ejected by Anaxi¬ 
bius ; and although it may be said truly that the citizens of 
Byzantium had no concern either in the one or the other, yet 
little heed is commonly taken, in military operations, to the 
distinction between garrison and citizens m an assailed town. 
Having arms in their hands, with consciousness of force arising 
out of their exploits in Asia, the Cyreians were at the same time 
inflamed by the opportunity both of avenging a gross recent 
injury and enriching themselves in the process of execution; to 
1 Xen. Anab. viii. 1, 32—35. 
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which we may add the excitement of that rush whereby they 
had obtained re-entry, and the further fact, that without the 
gates they had nothing to expect except poor, hard, uninviting 
service in Thrace. With soldiers already possessed by an over¬ 
powering impulse of this nature, what chance was there that a 
retiring general, on the point of quitting the army, could so 
work upon their minds as to induce them to renounce the prey 
before them? Xenophfm had nothing to invoke except distant 
considerations, partly of Hellenic reputation, chiefly of prudence 
—considerations indeed of unquestionable reality and prodigious 
magnitude, yet belonging all to a distant future, and therefore of 
little comparative force, except when set forth in magnified 
characters by the orator.' How powerfully he worked upon the 
minds of his hearers, so as to draw forth these far-removed 
dangers from the cloud of present sentiment by which they were 
overlaid—how skilfully he employed in illustration the example 
of his own native city—will be seen by all who study his speech. 
Never did his Athenian accomplishments, his talent for giving 
words to important thoughts, his promptitude in seizing a pre¬ 
sent situation and managing the sentiments of an impetuous 
multitude, appear to greater advantage than when he was thus 
suddenly called forth to meet a terrible emergency. His pre- 
established reputation and the habit of obeying his orders 
were doubtless essential conditions of success. But none of his 
colleagues in command would have been able to accomplish the 
like memorable change on the minds of the soldiers, or to pro¬ 
cure obedience for any simple authoritative restraint; nay, it is 
probable that if Xenophfin had not been at hand, the other 
generals would have followed the passionate movement, even 
though they had been reluctant—from simple inability to repress 
it. 1 Again, whatever might have heen the accomplishments of 
Xenoph6n, it is certain that even he would not have heen able to 
work upon the minds of these excited soldiers, had they not heen 
Greeks and citizens as well as soldiers—bred in Hellenic sym¬ 
pathies and accustomed to Hellenic order, with authority operat- 

1 So Tacitus says about the Roman his strenuous remonstrance—“ Fit 
general Snurinna (govevnoi of Placentia tementatis alienee comes Spunnna, pnmo 
for Otho against Vitellius), and his coactus, mox velle nmulans, quo plus 
mutinous army who marched out to auctoiitatis inesset consiliis, si seditio 
fight the Vitellian generals against mitesceret" (Tacitus, Hist. n. 18). 
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ing in part through voice and persuasion, and not through the 
Persian whip and instruments of torture. The memorable dis¬ 
course on the Thrakion at Byzantium illustrates the working of 
that persuasive agency which formed one of the permanent forces 
and conspicuous charms of Hellenism. It teaches us that if the 
orator could sometimes accuse innocent defendants and pervert 
well-disposed assemblies—a part of the case which historians of 
Greece often present as if it were the whole—he could also, and 
that in the most trying emergencies, combat the strongest force 
of present passion, and bring into vivid presence the half- 
obscured lineaments of long-sighted reason and duty. 

After conducting the army out of the city, Xenoph&n sent, 
Xenophan through Kleander, a message to Anaxibius, requesting 
leaves the that he himself might be allowed to come in again 
goes^into singly, in order to take his departure by sea. His 
wSi th? m re, l ues t was granted, though not without much diffl- 
view of culty ,■ upon which he took leave of the army under 
home? the strongest expressions of affection and gratitude on 
is ^misfed their P 3 ^, 1 and went into Byzantium along with 
from the Kleander; while on the next day Koeratadas came 

to assume the command according to agreement, 
bringing with him a prophet, and beasts to be offered m sacrifice. 
There followed in his train twenty men carrying sacks of barley- 
meal, twenty more with jars of wine, three bearing olives, and 
one man with a bundle of garlic and onions. All these pro¬ 
visions being laid down, Koeratadas proceeded to offer sacrifice, 
as a preliminary to the distribution of them among the soldiers. 
On the first day, the sacrifices being unfavourable, no distribution 
took place ; on the second day, Koeratadas was standing with the 
wreath on his head at the altar, and with the victims beside him, 
about to renew his sacrifice, when Timasion and the other 
officers interfered, desired him to abstain, and dismissed him 
from the command. Perhaps the first unfavourable sacrifices 
may have partly impelled them to this proceeding. But the 
main reason was the scanty store, inadequate even to one day’s 
subsistence for the army, brought by Koeratadas, and the obvious 
insufficiency of his means . 2 

On the departure of Koeratadas, the army marched to take up 

1 Xen Anab. vil 6,33, 2 Xen. Anab. vii. 1, 34—40. 
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its quarters in some Thracian villages not far from Byzantium* 
under its former officers, who, however, could not Dissension 
agree as to their future order of march. Kle&nor command 6 
and Phryniskus, who had received presents from era left. 
Seuthes, urged the expediency of accepting the service of that 
Thracian prince: Neon insisted on going to the Chersonese, to 
be under the Lacedaemonian officers m that peninsula (as 
Anaxibius had projected), in the idea that he, as a Lacedaemonian, 
would there obtain the command of the whole army; while 
Timasion, with the view of re-establishing himself in his native 
city of Dardanus, proposed returning to the Asiatic side of the 
strait. 

Though this last plan met with decided favour among the 
army, it could not be executed without vessels. These A 
Timasion had little or no means of procuring; so the army— 
that considerable delay took place, during which the aSvasfrom 
soldiers, receiving no pay, fell into much distress. 

Many of them were even compelled to sell their arms icEamier— 
in order to get subsistence; while others got per- SJ^y'to 
mission to settle in some of the neighbouring towns, on 
condition of being disarmed. The whole army was 
thus gradually melting away, much to the satisfaction of Anaxi¬ 
bius, who was anxious to see the purposes of Pharnabazus ac¬ 
complished. By degrees it would probably have been dissolved 
altogether, had not a change of interest on the part of Anaxibius 
induced him to promote its reorganization. He sailed from 
Byzantium to the Asiatic coast, to acquaint Pharnabazus that the 
Cyreians could no longer cause uneasiness, and to require his own 
promised reward. It seems, moreover, that Xenoph&n himself 
departed from Byzantium by the same opportunity. When they 
reached Kyzikus they met the Lacedaemonian Aristarchus, who 
was coming out as newly-appointed harmost of Byzantium, to 
supersede Kleander, and who acquainted Anaxibius that Polus 
was on the point of arriving to supersede him as admiral. 
Anxious to meet Pharnabazus and make sure of his bribe, 
Anaxibius impressed his parting injunction upon Aristarchus to 
sell for slaves all the Cyreians whom he might find at Byzantium 
on his arrival, and then pursued his voyage along the southern 
coast of the Propontis to Parium. But Pharnabazus, having 
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already received intimation of the change of admirals, knew that 
the friendship of Anaxibius was no longer of any value, and took 
no further heed of him ; while he at the same time sent to 
Byzantium to make the like compact with Aristarchus against 
the Cyreian army . 1 

Anaxibius was stung to the quick at this combination of dis- 
Phama appointment and insult on the part of the satrap. To 
bazus avenge it he resolved to employ those very soldiers 
Auaxibius, whom he had first corruptly and fraudulently brought 
TmpiayiT acr ' 0ss to Europe, cast out from Byzantium, and lastly, 
XenophSn ordered to be sold into slavery, so far as any might 
theCyreians y et he found in that town. He now resolved to bring 
them back into Asia for the purpose of acting against 
Pharnabazus. Accordingly he addressed himself to 
Xenophon, and ordered him without a moment’s delay to rejoin 
the army, for the purpose of keeping it together, of recalling the 
soldiers who had departed, and transporting the whole body 
across into Asia. He provided him with an armed vessel of 
thirty oars to cross over from Parium to Perinthus, sending over 
a peremptory order to the Perinthians to furnish him with horses 
in order that he might reach the army with the greatest speed . 2 
Perhaps it would not have been safe for Xenophon to disobey 
this order under any circumstances. But the idea of acting with 
the army in Asia against Pharnabazus, under Lacedaemonian 
sanction, was probably very acceptable to him. He hastened 
across to the army, who welcomed his return with joy, and 
gladly embraced the proposal of crossing to Asia, which was a 
great improvement upon their forlorn and destitute condition. 
He accordingly conducted them to Perinthus, and encamped under 
the walls of the town, refusing, in his way through Selymbria, 

Anab. vil. 2, 7. $apvipa£os Stscnra.ppevwv is av nkeCtrrows Sunjrai, 
•fie, eirfltTjtrOeTO A^Ltrra.px6v rt rj/coVTa. cls ical Trapayayovra. els Tleptvdov fitajSt- 
Bvgai/Tiov apftocTTTjVKarAva^tjSLov oufceri fi&getv ets rx\v ’Acriav Su rax i rra- 
vavapjtavyrO} Avapkv ijpek Tjtre, koll SCSuiu-lv avreji rptaucovTOpov , /cal e 7 n,- 
irpos Apurrap^oi/5e SteTrpdrTerojra ai»ra oto\t)v koX aivSpa avp.TTep.TTet /ceAeucroj/ra 
TTepirav Kypetov a^Tparevparoi iirep Kat Toys HepivQiovs is ravto-ra Sevo- 
.. fytaVTa. TrpoTrep\I/a.t tolS irnroLs e7rl to 

J -^Uab. Til. 2, 8—26. e/e tov- crparevpa. 

tov Sfy ’Ava££0ios, /caAetras Ssvo^wx/ra, The vehement interest "which Anaxi- 

KeAeuet ffa o-fl rrfx»D p-t bius took in this new project is marked 

irAevcrai earl to o-Tpd- by the strength of Xenophon’s language: 
revpa us rdx‘«TTa, /cal avvexetv extreme celerity is enjoined three 
re to o'rpaTevp.a /cal ovva.9paC£etv tSjv several times 
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a second proposition from Seuthes to engage the services of the 
army. 

While Xenophon was exerting himself to procure transports 
for the passage of the army at Perinthus, Aristarchus Aristarchus 
the new harmost arrived there with two triremes hinders the 

crossing_ 

from Byzantium. It seems that not only Byzantium, his cruel 
but also both Perinthus and Selymbria, were com- tiywarfs 
prised in his government as harmost On first reach- thesick^ 
ing Byzantium to supersede Kleander, he found there i e ?t in 
no less than 400 of the Cyreians, chiefly sick and Byzantimn * 
wounded; whom Kleander, in spite of the illwill of Anaxibius, 
had not only refused to sell into slavery, but had billeted upon 
the citizens, and tended with solicitude, so much did his good 
feeling towards Xenophon and towards the army now come into 
play. We read with indignation that Aristarchus, immediately 
on reaching Byzantium to supersede him, was not even contented 
with sending these 400 men out of the town, but seized them— 
Greeks, citizens, and soldiers as they were—and sold them all 
into slavery. 1 Apprised of the movements of Xenophon with the 
army, he now came to Perinthus to prevent their transit into 
Asia, laying an embargo on the transports in the harbour, and 
presenting himself personally before the assembled army to pro¬ 
hibit the soldiers from crossing. When Xenophon informed him 
that Anaxibius had given them orders to cross, and had sent him 
expressly to conduct them, Aristarchus replied, £f Anaxibius is 
no longer in functions as admiral, and I am harmost in this town. 
If I catch any of you at sea, I will sink you.” On the next day 
he sent to invite the generals and the captains (lochages) to a 
conference within the walls. They were just about to enter the 
gates, when Xenophon, who was among them, received a private 
warning, that if he went in Aristarchus would seize him, and 
either put h im to death or send him prisoner to Pharnabazus. 
Accordingly XenophOn sent forward the others, and remained him¬ 
self with the army, alleging the obligation of sacrificing. The 
behaviour of Aristarchus—who, when he saw the others without 

1 Xen. Anab. vii. 2, 6. koX P ’Avaft- koX tovs ko-^vovto.^ eBepdirevev oiKTeipuv 
/3lo? tiS fxhv *Apurrdpx“ eirioreXXst otto- ica! OLvaytcd^iov olfcia Se'xeffflaL. ’ApLorrixp- 
crovs a.v evpoi ev Bv£aVTttj> rSiv Kdpov x 0? S’ ® ir , et Tdx L£rTa i ov/c eA-arrow 
avpaTtamiv inroXeXeLp,fi.evovff aTroSdirfliu. TerpoucocLUx/ aireBoro. 

6 Se KXdavSpo? ovSeva. eweTTpajcet, aXXd 
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Xenophon, sent them away, and desired that they would all 
come again in the afternoon—confirmed the justice of his suspi¬ 
cions as to the imminent danger from which he had been pre¬ 
served by this accidental warning. 1 It need hardly be added 
that Xenophcin disregarded the second invitation no less than the 
first; moreover a third invitation, which Aristarchus afterwards 
sent, was disregarded by all. 

We have here a Lacedaemonian harmost, not scrupling to 
His lay a snare of treachery as flagrant as that which 

treacherous Tissaphemes had practised on the banks of the Zab 
entrapping to entrap Klearchus and bis colleagues; and that, too, 
Xenophon. a g ams t a Greek, and an officer of the highest station 
and merit, who had just saved Byzantium from pillage, and was 
now actually in execution of orders received from the Lacedae¬ 
monian admiral Anaxibius. Assuredly, had the accidental 
warning been withheld, Xenophon would not have escaped 
falling into this snare ; nor could we reasonably have charged 
him with imprudence, so fully was he entitled to count upon 
straightforward conduct under the circumstances. But the same 
■cannot be said of Klearchus, who manifested lamentable credulity, 
nefarious as was the fraud to which he fell a victim. 

At the second interview with the other officers, Aristarchus, 


XenophOn 
is again 
implicated 
in the 
conduct of 
the array— 
he opens 
negotia¬ 
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Seuthfis. 


while he forbade the army to cross the water, directed 
them to force their way by land through the Thracians 
who occupied the Holy Mountain, and thus to arrive 
at the Chersonese, where (he said) they should receive 
pay. Neon the Lacedaemonian, with about BOO hoplites 
who adhered to his separate command, advocated this 
plan as the best. To be set against it, however, there 


was the proposition of Seuthes to take the army into pay ; which 


Xenoplidn was inclined to prefer, uneasy at the thoughts of being 
cooped up in the narrow peninsula of the Chersonese, under the 


absolute command of the Lacedaemonian harmost, with great 


uncertainty both as to pay and as to provisions. 2 Moreover, it 


iXen. Auab vii. 2, 14—16. Si 

ovtwv irpoy rip TEij^ei, efayye'AAei ns ry 
Sevo^aivn on, el eio-eitri, oT/AATj^flij'ire- 
Tcu ■ jcoti airov rt ireiVeTai, fj $>apva- 
,0app n-ap a So ftyueTcu. o fie. aieoviras 
tuOtcc, roiiy fiev TTpoW/nirerai, cli/toj S’ 
€i7re»/, on 0v<rcu n 0ovAoiro, . . . ol 


Si OTpan)yol it at ol Ao^a-vo! “fj/covrey irapa 
roi) ’ ApLOTapxou, amJ'yyeAAov on vvv fiiv 
atrLO/ai tr^ay iceAevei, T^s SetAijy fie ijKeiv ' 
eifSa /cal ju.aAA.ov efioicet etvai $ itri- 

fiovkq Compare vii. 3, 2. 

2 Xen. Anab. vii. 2,15 ; vii. 8,3; vii. 
6,13. 
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was imperiously necessary for these disappointed troops to make 
some immediate movement, for they had been brought to the 
gates of Perinthus in hopes of passing immediately on shipboard : 
it was midwinter ; they were encamped in the open field, under 
the severe cold of Thrace ; they had neither assured supplies, 
nor even money to purchase, if a market had been near. 1 
Xenophon, who had brought them to the neighbourhood of 
Perinthus, was now again responsible for extricating them from 
this untenable situation, and began to offer sacrifices, according to 
his wont, to ascertain whether the gods would encourage him to 
recommend a covenant with Seuthgs. The sacrifices were so 
favourable, that he himself, together with a confidential officer 
from each of the generals, went by night and paid a visit to 
Seuthes, for the purpose of understanding distinctly his offers and 
purposes. 

Msesades, the father of Seuthes, had been apparently a 

dependent prince under the great monarchy of the p oai ti 0 nof 

Odrysian Thracians, so formidable in the early years Seuth&s— 

. '_ . J J his liberal 

ot the Peloponnesian war. But intestine commotions offers to 

had robbed him of his principality over three Thracian tha army ' 
tribes, which it was now the ambition of Seuthes to recover, by the 
aid of the Cyreian army. He offered to each soldier one stater 
of Kyzikus (about 20 Attic drachm se, or nearly the same as that 
which they originally received from Cyrus) as pay per month, 
twice as much to each lochage or captain, four times as much to 
each of the generals. In case they should incur the enmity of 
the Lacedsemonians by joining him, he guaranteed to them all the 
right of settlement and fraternal protection in his territory. To 
each of the generals, over and above pay, he engaged to assign a 
fort on the sea-coast, with a lot of land around it, and oxen for 
cultivation. And to Xenophon, in particular, he offered the 
possession of Bisanthfi, his hest point on the coast. “ I will also 
(he added, addressing Xenophon) give you my daughter in 
marriage ; and if you have any daughter, I will buy her from 
you in marriage, according to the custom of Thrace.” 2 Seuthes 
further engaged never on any occasion to lead them more than 
seven days’ journey from the sea at farthest. 

3-Xen. Anab. vii. 6, 24. jul&top fie of December. 
xeLjmov rjv, &c. Probably the month a Xen. Anab. vii 2,17—38. 
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These offers were as liberal as the army could possibly expect; 

and Xenophon himself, mistrusting the Lacedse- 
tatooSncffl monians as well as mistrusted by them, seems to 
him to the h ave ipokefl forward to the acquisition of a Thracian 

a,rmy, who 

accept the coast-fortress and territory (such as Miltiades, 
offers. AlkibiadSs, and other Athenian leaders had obtained 
before him) as a valuable refuge in case of need. 1 But even if 
the promise had been less favourable, the Cyreians had no 
alternative j for they had not even present supplies, still less 
any means of subsistence throughout the winter; while departure 
by sea was rendered impossible by the Lacedaemonians. On the 
next day, Seuthes was introduced by XenophSn and the other 
generals to the army, who accepted his offers and concluded the 
bargain. 

They remained for two months in his service, engaged in 
Service of warfare against various Thracian tribes, whom they 
the army enabled him to conquer and despoil; so that, at the 
Seuth&s, end of that period, he was in possession of an extensive 
who cheats dominion, a large native force, and a considerable 
most of tribute. Though the suffering from cold was extreme 
their pay. during these two months of full winter, and amidst 
the snowy mountains of Thrace, the army were nevertheless 
enabled by their expeditions along with Seuthis to procure 
plentiful subsistence, which they could hardly have done in any 
other manner. But the pay which he had offered was never 
liquidated ; at least, in requital of their two months of service, 
they received pay only for twenty days and a little more. And 
Xenophon himself, far from obtaining fulfilment of those splendid 
promises which SeuthSs had made to him personally, seems not 
even to have received his pay as one of the generals. For him 
the result was singularly unhappy, since he forfeited the good¬ 
will of Seuthes by importunate demand and complaint for tbe 
purpose of obtaining tbe pay due to the soldiers; while they on 
their side, imputing to his connivance the non-fulfilment of the 
promise, became thus in part alienated from bim. Much of this 
mischief was brought about by tbe treacherous intrigues and 
calumny of a corrupt Greek from Maroneia, named Herakleides* 
who acted as minister and treasurer to Seuthes. 

i Xen. Anab. vii. 6, 34. 
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Want of space compels me to omit tlie narrative given by 
XenophSn, both of the relations of the army with 
Seuthes, and of the warfare carried on against the suspect the 
hostile Thracian tribes—interesting as it is from the ^ r e °nophOu 
juxtaposition of Greek and Thracian manners. It 
seems to have been composed by Xenophon under against 
feelings of acute personal disappointment, and pro- ^.p~^ s e lt 
bably in refutation of calumnies against himself as if r^^pubUc 
he had wronged the army. Hence we may trace in it anc i regains 
a tone of exaggerated querulousne&s and complaint ^^ ailce , 
that the soldiers were ungrateful to Mm. It is true 
that a portion of the army, under the belief that he had been 
richly rewarded by Seuthes. while they had not obtained tlieir 
stipulated pay, expressed virulent sentiments and falsehoods 
against him. 1 Until such suspicions were refuted, it is no wonder 
that the army were alienated ; but they were perfectly willing 
to hear both sides, and XenophSn triumphantly disproved the 
accusation. That in the end their feelings towards him were 
those of esteem and favour stands confessed in his own words, 2 
proving that the ingratitude of which he complains was the 
feeling of some indeed, but not of all. 

It is hard to say, however, what would have been the fate of 
this gallant army, when Seuthes, having obtained Change of 
from their arms in two months all that he desired, ^eilcedre- 
had become only anxious to send them off without ra , on1 ^’ 
pay, had they not been extricated by a change ot anxious to 
interest and policy on the part of all-powerful Sparta, c^eian? 6 
The Lacedaemonians had just declared war against 
TissaphemSs and Pharnabazus, sending Thimbron order to 
into Asia to commence military operations. They JJ^nst the 
then became extremely anxious to transport the satraps. 
Cyreians across to Asia, which their harmost Aristarchus had 
hitherto prohibited, and to take them into permanent pay ; for 
which purpose two Lacedaemonians, Charmtnns and Polyntkus, 
were commissioned by Thimbron to offer to the army the same 
pay as had been promised, though not paid, by SenthSs, and as 
had been originally paid by Cyrus. SeuthSs and Herakleides, 
eager to hasten the departure of the soldiers, endeavoured to take 
i Xen. Anab. vii. 6, 9,10. 3 Xen. Anab. vii. 7, 55—57. 

7—22 
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credit with the Lacedaemonians for assisting their views. 1 Joy¬ 
fully did the army accept this offer, though complaining loudly 
of the fraud practised upon them by Seuthes, which Charmlnus, 
at the instance of Xenophon, vainly pressed the Thracian prince 
to redrew. 2 He even sent XenophSn to demand the arrear of pay 
in the name of the Lacedaemonians, which afforded to the 
Athenian an opportunity of administering a severe lecture to 
Seuthes. 3 But the latter was not found so accessible to the 
workings of eloquence as the Cyreian assembled soldiers. Nor 
did Xenophon obtain anything beyond a miserable dividend upon 
the sum due, together with civil expressions towards himself 
personally, an invitation to remain in his service with 1000 
hoplites, instead of going to Asia with the army, and renewed 
promises, not likely now to find much credit, of a fort and a 
grant of lands. 

When the army, now reduced by losses and dispersions to 6000 
Xenophon men i 4 was prepared to cross into Asia, Xenophon was 
d es i rcma of going back to Athens, but was persuaded 
the army to remain with them until the junction with Thim- 
his A poverty ^ron. He was at this time so poor, having scarcely 
advised to enoil S^ t 0 P a 7 f° r his journey home, that he was 

sacrifice to obliged to sell his horse at Lampsakus, the Asiatic 

MeiiicMos towiL where the army landed. Here he found 

effects flCial ^ukleidfis, a Phliasian prophet with whom he had 

been wont to hold intercourse and offer sacrifice at 
Athens. This man, having asked Xenophfin how much he had 
acquired in the expedition, could not believe him when he affirmed 
his poverty. But when they proceeded to offer sacrifice together, 
from some animals sent by the Lampsakenes as a present to 
Xenoph&n, Eukleides had no sooner inspected the entrails of the 
victims, than he told Xenophon that he fully credited the state¬ 
ment. “ I see (he said) that even if money shall be ever on its 
way to come to you, you yourself will be a hindrance to it, even 
if there be no other (here Xenoph6n acquiesced): Zeus Meilichios 
(the Gracious 5 ) is the real bar. Have you ever sacrificed to him, 


1 Sen. Anab. vii. 6,1—7- 

2 Xen. Anab. vii. 7,15. 

3 Xen. Anab. vii 7, 21—47. 

The lecture is of unsuitable prolixity, 


when we consider the person to whom, 
and the circumstances under which, it 
purports to have been spoken. 

4 Xen. Anab. vii 7,23. 
s It appears that the epithet Mei- 
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with entire burnt offerings, as we used to do together at Athens ?” 

“ Never (replied Xenophon), throughout the whole march. 5 ’ “ Do 
so now, then (said Eukleides), and it will be for your advantage,” 
The next day, on reaching Ophrynium, Xenophfin obeyed the in¬ 
junction, sacrificing little pigs entire to Zeus Meilichios, as was 
the custom at Athens during the public festival called Diasia. 
And on the very same day he felt the beneficial effects of the 
proceeding ; for Biton and another envoy came from the Lacedae¬ 
monians with an advance of pay to the army, and with disposi¬ 
tions so favourable to himself, that they bought back for him his 
horse, which he had just sold at Lampsakus for fifty darics. This 
was equivalent to giving him more than one year’s pay in hand 
(the pay which he would have received as general being four 
darics per month, or four times that of the soldier), at a time 
when he was known to be on the point of departure, and therefore 
would not stay to earn it. The shortcomings of Seuthes were 
now made up with immense interest, so that Xenophon became 
better off than any man in the army; though he himself slurs 
over the magnitude of the present, by representing it as a delicate 
compliment to restore to him a favourite horse. 

Thus gratefully and instantaneously did Zeus the Gracious 
respond to the sacrifice which Xenophon, after a long omission, 
had been admonished by Eukleides to offer. And doubtless 
Xenophon was more than ever confirmed in the belief, which 
manifests itself throughout all his writings, that sacrifice not only 
indicates, by the interior aspect of the immolated victims, the 
tenor of coming events, but also, according as it is rendered to 
the right god and at the right season, determines his will, and 
therefore the course of events, for dispensations favourable or un¬ 
favourable. 

But the favours of Zeus the Gracious, though begun, were not 


foduos (the Gracious) is here applied to 
Zeus in the same euphemistic sense as 
the denomination Eumemdes to the 
avenging goddesses Zeus is conceived 
as having actually inflicted, or bemg 
in a disposition to inflict, evil: the 
sacrifice to him under this surname 
repiesenbs a sentiment of fear, and 
is one of atonement, expiation, or 
purification, destined to avert his 
displeasure; but the surname itself 


is to be interpreted proleptice K to use 
the word of the critics—it designates, 
not the actual disposition of Zeus (or of 
other gods), but that disposition ■which 
the sacrifice is intended to bring about 
in him. w _ 

See Pausan. i. 37, 3 ; ii. 20, 3 K F. 
Hermann, Gottesdienstl. Alterthumer 
der Griechen, s. 58 ; Van Stegeren, De 
Grsecorum Diebus Festis, p. 5 (Utiecht, 
1849). 
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yet ended. Xenophon conducted the army through the Troad. 

and across Mount Ida, to Antandrus ; from thence 
Sustethe along the coast of Lydia, through the plain of Thebe 
Mount Cr ° SS an ^ to ' vn Arlramyttium, leaving Atarneus on 
Ida to the right hand, to Pergamus in Mysia—a hill town 
Pergamua. overhanging the river and plain of Kaikus. This dis¬ 
trict was occupied by the descendants of the Eretrian Gongylus, 
who, having been banished from embracing the cause of the 
Persians when Xerxes invaded Greece, had been rewarded (like 
the Spartan king Demaratus) with this sort of principality under 
the Persian empire. His descendant, another Gongylus, now 
occupied Pergamus, with his wife Hellas and his sons Gorgion 
and Gongylus. Xenophon was here received with great hospi¬ 
tality. Hellas acquainted him that a powerful Persian, named 
Asidates, was now dwelling, with his wife, family, and property, 
in a tower not far off on the plain, and that a sudden night 
march, with 300 men, would suffice for the capture of this valu¬ 
able booty, to which her own cousin should guide him. Ac¬ 
cordingly, having sacrificed and ascertained that the victims were 
favourable, XenophOn communicated his plan after the evening 
meal to those captains who had been most attached to him 
throughout the expedition, wishing to make them partners 
in the profit. As soon as it became known, many volunteers, 
to the number of 600, pressed to be allowed to join. But 
the captains repelled them, declining to take more than 300, 
in order that the booty might afford an ampler dividend to 
each partner. 

Beginning their march in the evening, XenophOn and his 
His unsuc- detachment of 300 reached about midnight the tower 
cessM of AsidatSs. It was large, lofty, thickly built, and 
surprise contained a considerable garrison. It served for pro- 
the ric£ tUre tection to his cattle and cultivating slaves around, 
Persian like a baronial castle in the Middle Ages; but the 

1 a s ’ assailants neglected this outlying plunder, in order 
to be more sure of taking the castle itself. Its walls, however, 
were found much stronger than was expected; and although a 
breach was made by force about daybreak, yet so vigorous was 
the defence of the garrison, that no entrance could be effected. 
Signals and shouts of every kind were made by Asidates to pro- 
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cure aid from the Persian forces in the neighbourhood, numbers 
of whom soon began to arrivt, so that Xenophon and his com¬ 
pany were obliged to retreat. And their retreat was at last only 
accomplished, after severe suffering and wounds to nearly half of 
them, through the aid of Gongvlus with his forces from Pergamus, 
and of ProkiSs (the descendant of Denial at us) from Halisarna, a 
little farther off seaward. 1 

Though his first enterprise thus miscarried, Xenophdn soon 
laid plans for a second, employing the whole army, In a aBCOn(i 
and succeeded in bringing AsidatSs prisoner to Per- 
gamus, with his wife, children, horses, and all his a» dates— 
personal property. Thus (says he, anxious above all booty bla 
things for the credit of sacrificial prophecy) the (t pre- secured, 
vious sacrifices (those which had promised favourably before the 
first unsuccessful attempt) now came true ”. 2 The persons of this 
family were doubtless redeemed by their Persian friends for a 
large ransom, 3 which, together with the booty brought in, made 
up a prodigious total to be divided. 

In making the division, a general tribute of sympathy and 
admiration was paid to XenophGn, in which all the Bc 
army—generals, captains, and soldiers—and the Lace¬ 
daemonians besides, unanimously concurred. Like 
Agamemn6n at Troy, he was allowed to select for 
himself the picked lots of horses, mules, oxen, anil ph5n— 
other items of booty ; insomuch that he became pos- p^onaluy 0 
sessor of a share valuable enough to enrich him at 
once, in addition to the fifty darics which he liad 
before received. “Here then Xenoph6n (to use his own lan¬ 
guage 4 ) had no reason to complain of the god” (Zeus Meili- 
chios). We may add—what he himself ought to have added, 
considering the accusations which he had before put forth— 
that neither had he any reason to complain of the ingratitude 
of the army. 

1 Xen. Anab. vii. 8,10—19. and Xen. Hellen. iv. S, 21. 

2 Xen. Anab. vii. 8. evravda. oi ircpi ^Xfjn.Anab. vii. 8, 23. evraifla tqv 

1Sevo(f>aiVTa auiJ.tfepLTVyx^vova'iv avru «cal Be'ov oviepriairaro o Hevo truveirpar- 
Xap.fla.vovTiv aii-TM* CAcrifiaTT|v) Ka * > T0 *' #eat Aafewves /cal oL Aa^a/yoi. 

va.L/ca Kal irnifias Kai roiiy Tttttovs feat ical ot oAAol (TTpa-nj-j/ol icnt ot ETTpartwrcH., 
irdvra ra ovra" k at ouru to. irpo- uierre ef a-ipera \afla.i/ /cal Lmrovs /cal fffvy*? 
re pa Lepa a ire fly. Kai aAAa, wtrre lkop'ov elvat /cat iAAoi/ tJSy] 

s Compare Plutaich, KimOn, c. 9; ei irotelv. 
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As soon 
The 

Cyreians 
are incor¬ 
porated in 
the army of 
the Lacedae¬ 
monian 
general 
Thimbron— 
Xenophon 
leaves the 
army, 
depositing 
his money 
in the 
temple at 
Ephesus. 


as Thimbron arrived with his own forces, and the 
Cyreians became a part of his army, Xenophon took 
his leave of them. Having deposited m the temple at 
Ephesus that portion which had been confided to 
him as general, of the tithe set apart by the army at 
ELerasus for the Ephesian Artenns, 1 he seems to have 
executed his intention of returning to Athens. 2 He 
must have arrived there, after an absence of about 
two years and a half, withm a few weeks at furthest, 
after the death of his friend and preceptor Sokrates, 
whose trial and condemnation have been recorded in 
my last volume. That melancholy event certainly 


occurred during his absence from Athens ; 3 but whether it had 
come to his knowledge before he reached the city, we do not 
know. How much grief and indignation it excited in his mind, 
we may see by his collection of memoranda respecting the life 
and conversations of Sokrates, known by the name of Memora¬ 
bilia, and probabl}’ put together shortly after his arrival. 

That he was again in Asia, three years afterwards, on military 
service, under the Lacedaemonian king Agesilaus, is 
a fact attested by himself; but at what precise moment 
he quitted Athens for his second visit to Asia we are 
left to conjecture. I incline to believe that he did 
not remain many months at home, but that he went 
out again in the next spring to rejoin the Cyreians in 
Asia, became again their commander, and served for 
two years under the Spartan general Derkyllidas, 
before the arrival of Agesilaus. Such military service would 
doubtless be very much to his taste; while a residence at Athens, 
then subject and quiescent, would probably be distasteful to him, 
both from the habits of command which he had contracted 
during the previous two years, and from feelings arising out of 
the death of Sokrates. After a certain interval of repose, he 
would be disposed to enter again upon the war against his old 
enemy, Tissaphemes; and his service went on when Agesilaus 
arrived to take the command. 4 


His subse¬ 
quent re¬ 
turn to 
Asia to 
take com¬ 
mand of 
the Cy¬ 
reians as a 
part of the 
Lacedaemo¬ 
nian army. 


1 Sen. Anab. v. S, 6. It seems plain 2 Xenoph. Memorab iv. S, 4—as well 

that this deposit must have been first as the opening sentence of the work 
made on the present occasion.^ 4 See Xenoph Hellen. lii 2, 7—a 

2 Cp. Anabasis, vii. 7, 57 ; viL 8, 2. passage which Moras refers, I think, 
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But during the two years after this latter event, Athens became 
a party to the war against Sparta, and entered into _ 
conjunction with the king of Persia, as well as with m the 
the Thebans and others; while Xenophon, continuing 
his service as commander of the Cyreians, and accom- J^^ans 
panying Agesilaus from Asia back into Greece, became against * 
engaged against the Ath enian troops and their Boeotian finished, 
allies at the bloody battle of Kor6neia. Under these 
circumstances, we cannot wonder that the Athenians passed 
sentence of banishment against him—not because he had originally 
taken part in aid of Cyrus against Artaxerxes, nor because his 
political sentiments were unfriendly to democracy, as has been 
sometimes erroneously affirmed, but because he was now openly 
in arms and in conspicuous command against liis own country. 1 
Having thus become an exile, Xenophon was allowed by the 


with much probability, to Xenophfln 
himself. 

The very circumstantial details which 
Xenophfln gives (iii. I, 11—28) about 
the proceedings of Derkyllidas against 
Meidias in the Troad seem also to 
indicate that he was serving therein 
person. 

1 That the sentence of banishment 
on Xenophfln was not passed by the 
Athenians until after the battle of 
Korflneia appears plainly from Ana¬ 
basis, v. 3, 7. This battle toot place 
in August. 394 B.c. 

Pausanias also will be found in har¬ 
mony with this statement, as to the 
time Df the banishment. 6 

3 e»o <f>lov -iijrb ’APrjvauov, 105 e7Tt jSacriXea 
twv Hep trio v, trtftLtTLv evvovv ovra, 
OTjaaretas p.eraar^ioi/ Ku'pw iroXe/uwTaTw 

rov 817/100 (iv. 6 , 4). Now it was not 
until 390 or 395 B.c. that the Per¬ 
sian king began to manifest the 
least symptoms of goodwill towards 
Athens; and not until the battle of 
Knidus (a little before the battle of 
Korflneia in the same year) that he 
testified his goodwill by conspicuous 
and effective service. If, therefore, 
the motive of the Athenians to banish 
Xenophfln arose out of the good feeling 
on the part of the king of Persia to¬ 
wards them, the banishment could not 
have taken place before 395 b.c., and 
is not likely to have taken place until 
after 394 b.c , which is the intimation 
of Xenophfln himself as above. 

Lastly, Diogenes Laertius (iL 52) 


states, what I believe to be the main 
truth, that the sentence of banishment 
was passed against Xenophfln by the 
Athenians on the ground of his attach¬ 
ment to the Lacedaemonians—eirl Aa- 

K(i)VLCT/lU. 

Kroger and others seem to think 
that Xenophfln was banished because 
he took service under Cyrus, who had 
been the bitter enemy of Athens It 
is true that Sokrat3s, when first con¬ 
sulted, was apprehensive beforehand 
that this might bring upon him the 
displeasure of Athens (Xen, Anab. iii. 
1, 5) But it is to bB remembered that 
at this time the king of Persia was just 
as much the enemy of Athens as Cyrus 
was, and that Cyrus in fact had made 
war upon her with the forces and 
treasures of the king. Artaxerxfls and 
Cyrus being thus, at that time, both 
enemies of Athens, it was of little con¬ 
sequence to the Athenians whether 
Cyrus succeeded or failed in his enter¬ 
prise. But when Artaxerxes, six years 
afterwards, became their friend, their 
feelings towards his enemies were 
altered. 

The passage of Pausanias as above 
cited, if understood as asserting the 
main cause of Xenophfln’s banish¬ 
ment, is in my judgment inaccurate. 
Xenophfln was banished for Laconism, 
or attachment to Sparta against his 
country; the fact of his having 
served under Cyrus against Artaxerxes 
counted at best only as a secondary 
motive. 
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Lacedaemonians to settle at Skilltis, one of the villages of 
Tripliylia, near Olympia, in Peloponnesus, which they had 
recently emancipated from the Eleians. At one of the ensuing 
Olympic festivals, Megabyzus, the superintendent of the temple 
of Artemis, at Ephesus, came over as a spectator, 
atSkmus 3 bringing with him the money which Xenophon had 
near oiym- dedicated therein to the Ephesian Artemis. This 
estate 1 con- money Xenophon invested in the purchase of lands at 
Attends t0 SkillAs, to be consecrated in permanence to the god¬ 
dess, having previously consulted her by sacrifice to 
ascertain her approval of the site contemplated, which site was 
recommended to him by its resemblance in certain points to that 
of the Ephesian temple. Thus, there was near each of them a 
river called by the same name—Selmfis—having in it fish and a 
shelly bottom. Xenophon constructed a chapel, an altar, and a 
Btatue of the goddess made of cypress-wood : all exact copies, on 
a reduced scale, of the temple and golden statue at Ephesus. A 
column placed near them was inscribed with the following 
words:—“This spot is sacred to Artemis. Whoever possesses 
the property and gathers its fruits must sacrifice to her the tithe 
every year, and keep the chapel in repair out of the remainder. 
Should any one omit this duty, the goddess herself will take the 
omission in hand.” 1 


Immediately near the chapel was an orchard of every descrip- 
Charma of ^ on fruit-trees, while the estate around comprised 
danc e** an ex ^ ens ^ ve ran g e °f meadow, woodland, and moun- 
£ood hunt- tain, with the still loftier mountain called Pholoe 
annual adjoining. There was thus abundant pasture for 
sacrifice Worses, oxen, sheep, &c,, and excellent hunting-ground 
offered by near for deer and other game—advantages not to be 
Xenophon. f oun( j near the Artemision at Ephesus. Residing hard 
by on his own property, allotted to him by the Lacedaemonians, 
Xenophfin superintended this estate as steward for the goddess— 
looking, perhaps, to the sanctity of her name for protection from 


l Xen. An&b. ▼. 3, 18. icai^tmiATj 

•irnjKe irspa tov vaov, ypaju/xara evoucra 
— ' Ifpos o X&pos T7]5 ‘Apre/Iiioy ■ tdv Si 
eXovrfl Kft! KapTTovfievov 77)v piv SlKdrq v 
KOroBveiV ifcaorov «tdus, ck Si row wc- 
pCjrov 70V vaov iiTL(rKtv6.£cLv ■ cap Se tls 


ptij voljI ravTUf rjj 0eu> fieX-tjarei. Con¬ 
cerning an ancient copy of this In¬ 
scription, see Boeckh, Corpus Iu- 
scriptionum, No. 1926; and Boeckli’s 
Public Bcon. of Athens, b. 3, c. 6, not. 
101 . 
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disturbance by the Eleians, who viewer! with a jealous eye the 
Lacedaemonian 3 settlers at Skillfis, and protested against the 
peace and convention promoted by Athens after the battle of 
Leuktra, because it recognized that place, along with the town¬ 
ships of Triphylia, as autonomous. Every year he made a 
splendid sacrifice from the tithe of all the fruits of the property, 
to which solemnity not only all the Skilluntines, but also all the 
neighbouring villages, were invited. Booths were erected for the 
visitors, to whom the goddess furnished (this is the language of 
Xenophon) an ample dinner of barley-meal, wheaten loaves, 
meat, game, and sweetmeats, 2 the game being provided by a 
general hunt, which the sons of Xenophfin conducted, and in 
which all the neighbours took part if they chose. The produce 
of the estate, saving this tithe, and subject to the obligation of 
keeping the holy building in repair, was enjoyed by Xenoph6n 
himself. He had a keen relish for both hunting and horseman¬ 
ship, and was among the first authors, so far as we know, who 
ever made these pursuits, with the management of horses and 
dogs, the subject of rational study and description. 

Such was the use to which Xenopli6n applied the tithe voted 
by the army at Kerasus to the Ephesian Artemis; 
the other tithe, voted at the same time to Apollo, he Jfxenc? 
dedicated at Delphi in the treasure-chamber of the ph&n— 
Athenians, inscribing upon the offering his own name f 10 m skil- 
and that of Proxenus. His residence being only at a 
distance of twenty stadia from the great temple of of Leuktra 
Olympia, he was enabled to enjoy society with every wards re¬ 
variety of Greeks, and to obtain copious information JSJeni* 
about Grecian politics, chiefly from philo-Laconian 
informants, and with the Lacedaemonian point of view predomi¬ 
nant in his own mind, while he had also leisure for the composi¬ 
tion of his various works. The interesting description which he 
himself gives of his residence at Skillfis implies a state of things 
not present and continuing, 8 but past and gone ; other testi¬ 
monies, too, though confused and contradictory, seem to show 
that the Lacedaemonian settlement at Skillfis lasted no longer 


i Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 2. 

1 2 Xen. Anab. v. 3^ 9. iropefye fi’ v\ 

fleoff toEs cicrivovmv aA^ira, aprovs, ol- 


vov, Tpa.yijiJ.aTa, &C. 

3 Xen. Anab. v. 3, 9. 
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than the power of Lacedaemon was adequate to maintain it. 
During the misfortunes which befel that city after ^he battle of 
Leuktra (371 B.C.), Xenophon, with his family and his fellow- 
settlers, was expelled by the Eleians, and is then said to have 
found shelter at Corinth. But as Athens soon came to be not 
only at peace, but in intimate alliance, with Sparta, the sentence 
of banishment against Xenophon was revoked, so that the latter 
part of his life was again passed in the enjoyment of his birthright 
as an Athenian citizen and Knight. 1 Two of his sons, Gryllus 
and Dioddrus, fought among the Athenian horsemen at the 
cavalry combat which preceded the battle of Mantineia, where 
the former was slain, after manifesting distinguished bravery ; 
while his grandson, Xenophon, became, in the next generation, 
the subject of a pleading before the Athenian Dikastery, composed 
by the orator, Deinarchus. 2 

On bringing this accomplished and eminent leader to the close 
Great _ of that arduous retreat which he had conducted with 

=7 so much honour, I have thought it necessary to 

retreat of anticipate a little on the future in order to take a 

the Ten glance at his subsequent destiny. To his exile (in 

upon the* tins P 0i nt of view not less useful than that of Tliuey- 

Greekmind. dides) we probably owe many of those compositions 

\Diogen. Laert. iL 53, 54, 59. Pan- Demarche was directed wasXenoph&n 
aamaa (v. 6, 4) attests the reconquest hnnself, the Cyreian commander and 
of SkiMs by the Eleians, but adds (on author. But this, I think, is chronolo- 
the authority of the Eleian efrqyrjTiC gically all but impossible; for Deinar- 
or show-guides) that they permitted chus was not bora till 361 B.C., and 
Xen ophdn, after a judicial examination composed his first oration in 336 b c. 
before the Olympic Senate, to go on Yet Deinarchus, in his speech against 
living there in peace. The latter point Xen ophdn, undoubtedly mentioned 
I apprehend to be incorrect. several facts respecting the Cyreian 

The latter works of Xenophftn (De Xenoph&n, which implies that the latter 
Vectigalibus, De Officio Magistri Equi- was a relath b of the person against 
turn, &c.) seem plainly to imply that he whom the oration was directed. I 
had been restored to citizenship, and venture to set him down as grandson, 
had come again to take cognizance of on that evidence, combined with the 
politics at Athens. identity of name and the suitableness 

apiogen. Laert. ut sup. Dionys. in point of time. He might well be 
Halic. De Dinarcho, p. 664, ed Reiske. the son of Gryllus, who was slain 
Dionysius mentions this oration under fighting at the battle of Mantineia in 
the title of 'A. 7 rocrTX<r£av a.ira\oyia Atir- 3t>3 B.C. 

XvAov irpof acvofiilivTCL. And DiogenSs .Nothing is more likely than that an 
also alludes to it —AcLvapxos ev orator, composing an oration against 
t«J irpbs SevoifrtiVTtt airoo-Tacrtov. XenopbOn the grandson, should touch 

Schneider in his Epimetram (ad up on the acts and character of Xenophdu 
calcem Anabaseos, p. 573), respecting the grandfather: see, for an analogy, 
the exile of Xenophftn, argues as if the the oration of Isokrates, De liigis, 
person against whom the oration of among others. 
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from which so much of our knowledge of Grecian affairs is 
derived. But to the contemporary world, the retreat which 
Xenophfin so successfully conducted afforded a far more im¬ 
pressive lesson than any of his literary compositions. It taught 
in the most striking manner the impotence of the Persian land 
force, manifested not less in the generals than in the soldiers. 
It proved that the Persian leaders were unfit for any systematic 
operations, even under the greatest possible advantages, against 
a small number of disciplined warriors resolutely bent on 
resistance ,* that they were too stupid and reckless even to 
obstruct the passage of rivers, or destroy roads, or cut off 
supplies. It more than confirmed the contemptuous language 
applied to them by Cyrus himself, before the battle of Kunaxa,. 
when he proclaimed that he envied the Greeks their freedom, 
and that he was ashamed of the worthlessness of his own- 
countrymen. 1 Against such perfect weakness and disorganiza¬ 
tion, nothing prevented the success of the Greeks along with 
Cyrus, except his own paroxysm of fraternal antipathy. 2 And 
we shall perceive hereafter the military and political leaders of 
Greece—Agesilaus, Jason of Plierse, 3 and others, down to Philip 
and Alexander 4 —firmly persuaded that with a tolerably nume¬ 
rous and well-appointed Grecian force, combined with exemption 
from Grecian enemies, they could succeed in overthrowing or 
dismembering the Persian empire. This conviction, so important 
in the subsequent history of Greece, takes its date from the 
retreat of the Ten Thousand. We shall indeed find Persia, 
exercising an important influence, for two generations to come— 
and at the peace of Antalkidas an influence stronger than ever— 
over the destinies of Greece. But this will be seen to arise from 
the treason of Sparta, the chief of the Hellenic world, who 
abandons the Asiatic Greeks, and even arms herself with the- 


1 Xen Anab. i. 7, 4. Compare Plu¬ 
tarch, Aitaxerx. c. 20; and lsokratey, 
Panegyr. Or. iv. a. 108,169 seq 

The last chapter of the Uyropeedia 
of Xenuph&n (vni. 8, 20, 21—26) ex- 
pi esses strenuously the like conviction, 
of the military feebleness and disor¬ 
ganization of the Peisian empire, not 
defensible without Grecian aid. 

$ Isokratfls, Orat. v (Philipp.) s. 
104 — lUb. tJStj S’ eyiepareis 5oko vvras 


clvcu ( i e. the Greeks under Klearchus)- 
Sta Tt\v KOpou 7rpoireTeLav aruxijp-ou, 
&C. 

3 IsokratSs, Orat. v. (Philipp.) s 141 
Xen. Hellen. vi. 1,12. 

4 See the stress laid by Alexander 
the Gieat upon the adventures Df the 
Ten Thousand, in his speech to en¬ 
courage his soldiers before the battler 
of Issus (Airian, E. A. ii. 7, S). 
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name and the force of Persia, for purposes of aggrandizement 
and dominion to herself. Persia is strong by being enabled to 
employ Hellenic strength against the Hellenic cause ; by lending 
money or a fleet to one side of the Grecian intestine parties, and 
thus becoming artificially strengthened against both. But the 
Xenophontic Anabasis betrays her real weakness against any 
vigorous attack ; while it at the same time exemplifies the disci¬ 
pline, the endurance, the power of self-action and adaptation, 
the susceptibility of influence from speech and discussion, the 
■combination of the reflecting obedience of citizens with the 
mechanical regularity of soldiers, which confer such immortal 
distinction on the Hellenic character. The importance of this 
expedition and retreat, as an illustration of the Hellenic qualities 
and excellence, will justify the large space which has been 
devoted to it in this History. 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 

GREECE UNDER THE LACEDAEMONIAN EMPIRE. 

The three preceding chapters have been devoted exclusively to 
the narrative of the Expedition and Retreat immortalized by 
Xenophon, occupying +he two years intervening between about 
April, 401 B.C., and June, 399 b.c. That event, replete as it is 
with interest and pregnant with important consequences, stands 
apart from the general sequence of Grecian affairs, which sequence 
I now resume. 

It will be recollected that as soon as Xenophfai with his Ten 
Thousand warriors descended from the rugged moun- Seqiiel of 
tains between Armenia and the Euxine to the Grecian 
hospitable shelter of Trapezus, and began to lay their generally— 
plans for returning to Central Greece, they found Tesumed 
themselves within the Lacedaemonian empire, unable to advance 
a step without consulting Lacedaemonian dictation, and obliged, 
when they reached the Bosphorus, to endure without redress the 
harsh and treacherous usage of the Spartan officers Anaxibius 
and Aristarchus. 

Of that empire the first origin has been already set forth It 
began with the decisive victory of iEgospotami in the sp artan 
Hellespont (September or October, 405 B.c.), where empire— 
the Lacedaemonian Lysander, without the loss of a when it 
man, got possession of the entire Athenian fleet and commericed ’ 
a large portion of their crews, with the exception of eight or 
nine triremes with which the Athenian admiral Kon6n effected 
his escape to Euagoras at Cyprus. The whole power of Athens 
was thus annihilated. Nothing remained for the Lacedaemonians, 
to master except the city itself and Peiraeus—a consummation 
certain to happen, and actually brought to pass in April, 404 
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3 .C., when Lysander entered Athens in triumph, dismantled 
Peirseus, and demolished a large portion of the Long "Walls. 
"With the exception of Athens herself—whose citizens deferred 
the moment of subjection by a heroic, though unavailing, struggle 
against the horrors of famine—and of Samos, no other Grecian 
city offered any resistance to Lysander after the battle of 
JEgospotami, which, in fact, not only took away from Athens 
her whole naval force, hut transferred it all over to him, and 
rendered him admiral of a larger Grecian fleet than had ever 
■been seen together since the battle of Salamis. 

I have recounted, in my sixty-fifth chapter, the sixteen months 
of hitter suffering undergone by Athens immediately 
an?buffer- after her surrender. The loss of her fleet and power 
Athens was a £S ravate d by an extremity of internal oppression, 
under the Her oligarchical party and her exiles, returning after 

1 ' having served with the enemy against her, extorted 

from the public assembly under the dictation of Lysander, who 
-attended it in person, the appointment of an omnipotent Council 
of Thirty, for the ostensible purpose of framing a new constitu¬ 
tion. These Thirty rulers—among whom Kntias was the most 
violent and Theramenes (seemingly) the most moderate, or at 
least the soonest satiated—perpetrated cruelty and spoliation on 
the largest scale, being protected against all resistance by a 
Lacedaemonian harmost and garrison established in the acropolis. 
Besides numbers of citizens put to death, so many others were 
driven into exile with the loss of their property, that Thebes and 
the neighbouring cities became crowded with them. After about 
eight months of unopposed tyranny, the Thirty found themselves 
for the first time attacked by Thrasybulus at the head of a small 
party of these exiles coming out of Boeotia. His bravery and 
good conduct, combined with the enormities of the Thirty, which 
became continually more nefarious, and to which even numerous 
oligarchical citizens, as well as Theramenes himself, successively 
became victims, enabled him soon to strengthen himself, to seize 
the Peirseus, and to carry on a civil war which ultimately put 
down the tyrants. 

These latter were obliged to invoke the aid of a new Lace- 
dsemonian force. And had that force still continued at the dis¬ 
posal of Lysander, all resistance on the part of Athens would 
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have been unavailing. But fortunately for tbe Athenians, the 
last few months bad wrought material change m the ^ 
dispositions both of the allies of Sparta and of many D f Giuuian 
among her leading men. The allies, especially towards 
Thebes and Corinth, not only relented in their hatred Athens— 
and fear of Athens, now that she had lost her power, are pinT y 
but even sympathized with her suffering exiles, and ^nd the 
became disgusted with the self - willed ncroach- democracy 
ments of Sparta; while the Spartan king Pausanias, 
together with some of the Ephors, were also jealous of the 
arbitrary and oppressive conduct of Lysander. Instead of con¬ 
ducting tbe Lacedaemonian force to uphold at all price the 
Lysaudrian oligarchy, Pausanias appeared rather as an equitable 
mediator to terminate the civil war. He refused to concur in 
any measure for obstructing the natural tendency towards a 
revival of the democracy. It was in this manner that Athens, 
rescued from that sanguinary and rapacious regime which has 
passed into history under the name of the Thirty Tyrants, was 
enabled to reappear as a humble and dependent member of the 
Spartan alliance, with nothing but the recollection of her former 
power, yet with her democracy again in vigorous and tutelary 
action for internal government. The just and gentle bearing of 
her democratical citizens, and the absence of reactionary anti¬ 
pathies, after such cruel ill-treatment, are among the most 
honourable features in her history. 

The reader will find in preceding chapters, what I can only 
rapidly glance at here, the details of that system of The 
bloodshed, spoliation, extinction of free speech and Hoifemen 
even of intellectual teaching, efforts to implicate the richest 
innocent citizens as agents in judicial assassinations, at Athens? 
x &c., which stained the year of Anarchy (as it was 
termed in Athenian annals 1 ) immediately following porters of 
the surrender of the city. These details depend on S th3r rty 
evidence perfectly satisfactory, for they are conveyed tyranny, 
to us chiefly by XenophOn, whose sympathies are decidedly 
oligarchical. From him, too, we obtain another fact, not less 
pregnant with instruction: that the Knights or Horsemen, the 
body of richest proprietors at Athens, were the mainstay of the 

i Xen. Hellen. ii. 3, 1. 
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Thirty from first to last, notwithstanding all the enormities of 
their career. 


We learn from these dark but well-attested details to appreciate 


The state of 
Athens 
under the 
Thirty is a 
sample of 
that which 
occurred in 
a large 
number of 
other 
Grecian 
cities at the 
commence¬ 
ment of the 
Spartan 
empire. 


the auspices under which that period of history called 
the Lacedaemonian Empire was inaugurated. Such 
phenomena were by no means confined within the 
walls of Athens. On the contraiy, the year of 
Anarchy (using that term in the sense in which it 
was employed by the Athenians), arising out of the 
same combination of causes and agents, was common' 
to a very large proportion of the cities throughout 
Greece. The Lacedaemonian admiral Lysander, dur¬ 
ing his first year of naval command, had organized in 
most of the allied cities factious combinations of some 


of the principal citizens, corresponding with himself personally. 
By their efforts in their respective cities, he was enabled to 
prosecute the war vigorously; and he repaid them partly by 
seconding as much as he could their injustices in their respective 
cities, partly by promising to strengthen their hands still further 
as soon as victory should be made sure.- 1 This policy, while it 
served as a stimulus against the common enemy, contributed still 
more directly to aggrandize Lysander himself, creating for him 
an ascendency of his own, and imposing upon him personal 
obligations towards adherents, apart from what was required by 
the interests of Sparta. 

The victory of iEgospotami, complete and decisive beyond all 
Great power expectations either of friend or foe, enabled him to dis- 
of Lysander charge these obligations with interest. All Greece 
Ssiiesin " at once made submission to the Lacedaemonians, 2 
theToities except Athens and Samos, and these two only held 
Dekarchies, out a few months. It was now the first business of 
a^spartan 1 the victorious commander to remunerate his adherents, 
liann0Bt - and to take permanent security for Spartan dominion 
as well as for his own. In the greater number of cities, he 
established an oligarchy of Ten citizens, or a Dekarchy, 3 com- 


1 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 5. 

2 Xen Hellen. iL 2, 6. 

3 These Councils of Ten, organized 
by Lysander, are sometimes called 
lMkmchUs —sometimes DeiadarcMe*. 1 


use the former word by preference; 
since the word DtkadarcK is also em¬ 
ployed by Xenoph&n in another and 
very different sense—as meaning an 
officer who commands a DeLad . 
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posed of his own partisans; while he at the same time planted 
in each a Lacedaemonian harmost or governor, with a garrison, 
to uphold the new oligarchy. The Dekarchy of Ten Lysandrian 
partisans, with the Lacedaemonian harmost to sustain them, 
became the general scheme of Hellenic government throughout 
the iEgean, from Euboea to the Thracian coast towns, and from 
Milgtus to Byzantium. Lysander sailed round in person with 
his victorious fleet to Byzantium and Chalkedon, to the cities of 
Lesbos, to Thasos, and other places ; while he sent Eteonikus to 
Thrace for the purpose of thus recasting the governments every¬ 
where. Not merely those cities which had hitherto been on the 
Athenian side, but also those which had acted as allies of Sparta, 
were subjected to the same intestine revolution and the same 
foreign constraint. 1 Everywhere tlie new Lysandrian Dekarchy 
superseded the previous governments, whether oligarchical or 
democratical. 


At Tliasos, as well as m other places, this revolution was not 
accomplished without much bloodshed as well as Intimilla . 
treacherous stratagem; nor did Lysander himself tirm exer- 
scruple to enforce, personally and by his own presence, VherB by 
the execution and expulsion of suspected citizens. 2 ^ 

In many places, however, simple terrorism probably bis own 
sufficed. The new Lysandrian Ten overawed resist- P 8,1 ** 33,118, 
ance and procured recognition of their usurpation, by the menace 
of inviting the victorious admiral with his fleet of 200 sail, and 


by the simple arrival of the Lacedaemonian harmost. Not only 


was each town obliged to provide a fortified citadel and mainten¬ 
ance for tbis governor with his garrison, but a scheme of tribute. 


amounting to 1000 talents annually, was imposed for the future, 
and assessed rateably upon each city by Lysander. 3 


1 Plutarch, Lysand c. 13. KaTaA.utov jSaAAtoi/ rows t«v ixdpov s, ouk 

Serous S/jjnous fcal Tar dAAas r-oAiTetas, e7rie«Kes eSiSou ro"s *EAAi']a - i SeiyfLO. ri j? 
ei ta jj.lv ap/j.oo'T^iv SKaa-rp AaLKe8a.ifj.6vi.Qv AcueeSatfiovCtav apXV^j & c * 

#careA.t 7 re, Se'jcot Se npxopras e< raiv vrr lb . c. 14. koll tuj/ fxkv aAAwv 7 r 6 \ewv 

avrou truyKe/cpoTTj/iteVuj/ Kara itoXlv erai- op.aA.us airartov xareKve ras 7ro\tTetas koX 
petw v. koll ravra 7rparrtav ofioiu; ei/ Ka0t(mj SeKaSap^ias ■ ttdAAui/ ju-ev ev 
re rats iroAeptaLs koi rats <rvp- eKaarp o’^arroju.evwv, 7ro\A.wv 8 e tf>ev- 
yeyevyjpevaLS iroAecrt, yovrtov, (fee. 
irapen-Aet cr^oXatus Tpo 7 rov Ttva Kara- About the massacre at Thasos, 36© 
t TKevajJopei'os eaurw rpp t^s 'EAAaSos Cornelius Nepos, Lysand. c. 2; Polysen. 
^yepovtav. Compare Xen. Hellen. iL i. 45, 4. Compare Plutarch, Lysand. 
2, 2—5 ; Diodflr. xiii. 8,10,13. c. 10; and see Vol. VX ch. lxv of this 

2 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 13. iroAAats History. 

vapayivonevos autos tr^ayatf Kai <rvvetc- 3 DiodOr. sir, 10. Compare IflO- 

7—23 
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In what spirit these new Dekarchies would govern, consisting as 
oppressive they did of picked oligarchical partisans distinguished 
thes^De for audacity and ambition 1 —who, to all the un- 
tarchies. scrupulous lust of power which characterized Lysander 
himself, added a thirst for personal gain, from which he was 
-exempt, and were now about to reimburse themselves for services 
already rendered to him—the general analogy of Grecian history 
would sufficiently teach us, though we are without special details. 
But in reference to this point, we have not merely general 
analogy to guide us; we have further the parallel case of the 
Thirty at Athens, the particulars of whose rule are well known 
and have already been alluded to. These Thirty, with the 
-exception of the difference of number, were to all intents and 
purposes a Lysandrian Dekarchy, created by the same originating 
force, placed under the like circumstances, and animated by the 
like spirit and interests. Every subject town would produce its 
Kritias and Theramenes, and its body of wealthy citizens like the 
Knights or Horsemen at Athens to abet their oppressions, 
under Lacedaemonian patronage and the covering guard of the 
Lacedaemonian harmost. Moreover, Kritias, with all his vices, 
was likely to be better rather than worse, as compared with his 
oligarchical parallel in any other less cultivated city. He was a 
man of letters and philosophy, accustomed to the conversation of 
^okrat^s, and to the discussion of ethical and social questions. 
We may say the same of the Knights or Horsemen at Athens. 
Undoubtedly they had been better educated, and had been 
exposed to more liberalizing and improving influences, than 
the corresponding class elsewhere. If then these Knights at 
Athens had no shame in serving as accomplices to the Thirty 
throughout all their enormities, we need not fear to presume that 
other cities would furnish a body of wealthy men yet more 
unscrupulous, and a leader at least as sanguinary, rapacious, and 
full of antipathies as Kritias. As at Athens, so elsewhere ; the 
Dekarchs would begin by putting to death notorious political 
opponents, under the name of “the wicked men” ; a they would 

kratfis, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 151; Sen. 2 Xen Hellen. ii. 3, IS. . . t . ewei- 
Hellen. iv, S, 1. crav A.v<ravSpov 4>p ovpDus cr^tcrt 

1 Plutarch, Lysand. C. 13. tou Av- ypafaL eKBelv, eus Srj Tov 9 irovijpovs 
a'dvSpav tuv oKCyiov roi? dpa.(rvraTOt,s k<xl e/crrofiiuv iroLiqj-dpLevoi KO.TtioTq<ratVTO ttjv 
^lAovei/coraTOts Ta? noAds trfXcipi£QVTo<>. iro\i.Tcia.v, &C. 
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next proceed to deal in the same manner with men of known 
probity and courage, likely to take a lead in resisting oppression . 1 
Their career of blood would continue—in spite of remonstrances 
from more moderate persons among their own number, like 
Theramenes—until they contrived some stratagem for disarming 
the citizens, which would enable them to gratify both their 
antipathies and their rapacity, by victims still more numerous— 
many of such victims being wealthy men, selected for purposes 
of pure spoliation . 3 They would next despatch by force any 
obtrusive monitor from their own number, like Theramenes : 
probably with far less ceremony than accompanied the perpetra¬ 
tion of this crime at Athens, where we may trace the effect of 
those judicial forms and habits to which the Athenian public had 
been habituated —overruled indeed, yet still not forgotten. There 
would hardly remain any fresh enormity still to commit, over 
and above the multiplied executions, except to banish from the 
■city all hut their own immediate partisans, and to reward these 
latter with choice estates confiscated from the victims . 3 If called 
upon to excuse such tyranny, the leader of a Dekarchy would 
have sufficient invention to employ the plea of Kritias—that all 
■changes of government were unavoidably death-dealing, and that 
nothing less than such stringent measures would suffice to main¬ 
tain his city in suitable dependence upon Sparta . 4 

Of course, it is not my purpose to affirm that in any other city 
precisely the same phsenomena took place as those Insome 
which occurred in Athens. But we are nevertheless points, pro- 
perfectly warranted in regarding the history of the thanthe° rSe 
Athenian Thirty as a fair sample from whence to ™rty at 
derive our idea of those Lysandrian Dekarchies which 
now overspread the Grecian world. Doubtless each had its own 
peculiar march : some were less tyrannical, but perhaps some 
even more tyrannical, regard being had to the size of the city. 
And, in point of fact, Isokrates, who speaks with indignant horror 
of these Dekarchies, while he denounces those features which 


1 Xen. Hellen. ii 3,14. twv fie <f>pov- 
puv rovTov (the harmost) PypTrepiropTOS 
carrots', oOs e/3ouAoz>ro^ £vveka.pfiavov 
ovk 4 tl rovy Trotn7poV5 /cat bA.£yoir aftovs-j 
■aXX rjSrj 08 $ ev6pi£ov 77 /ctFra pev irapio- 
9ovp4vavs avcxecrBou., ivnirpiTTciv fie rt 
imx^povvras irkeitTrovs roiiy £vve84kov- 


Ta? kapfiaveiv. 

2 Xen. Hellen. ii. 3, 21. 

8 Xen. Hellen. ii 4,1. 

4 Xen. Hellen. ii. 3, 24—32. /cal etyl 

p4v fi>jirou iratrat perafiokat iroAtretotK 
6a.vanj(ftopot, &C. 
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they had in common with the Triakontarchy at Athens—extra- 
judicial murders, spoliations, and banishments—notices one 
enormity besides, which we do not find in the latter—violent 
outrages upon boys and women . 1 Nothing of this kind is 
ascribed to Kritias 2 and his companions ; and it is a considerable 
proof of the restraining force of Athenian manners, that men who 
inflicted so much evil in gratification of other violent impulses 
should have stopped short here. The Decemvirs named by 
Lysander, like the Decemvir Appius Claudius at Rome, would 
find themselves armed with power to satiate their lusts as well as 
their antipathies, and would not be more likely to set bounds to- 
the former than to the latter. Lysander, in all the overweening 
insolence of victory, while rewarding his most devoted partisans 
with an exaltation comprising every sort of licence and tyranny, 
stained the dependent cities with countless murders, perpetrated 
on private as well as on public grounds . 3 No individual Greek 
had ever before wielded so prodigious a power of enriching 
friends or destroying enemies, in this universal reorganization of 
Greece ; 4 nor was there ever any power more deplorably abused. 

It was thus that the Lacedsemonian empire imposed upon each 
of the subject cities a double oppression : 5 the native Decemvirs 
and the foreign Harmost, each abetting the other, and forming 
together an aggravated pressure upon the citizens, from which 
scarce any escape was left. The Thirty at Athens paid the 
greatest possible court to the harmost Kalhbius , 8 and put to 


1 IsofcratSs, Orat. iv. (Panegyr) s. 
127—132 (c. 32). 

He lias been speaTring at some 
length, and in terms of energetic de¬ 
nunciation, against the enmimtics of 
the Dekarchies. He concludes by say¬ 
ing :— <f>vyas 6e /cat ora/ra? /eat vofituv 

o-uyxvv‘ el< > <aX TroAtTeiuv |LLSTaj3oAi?, fTi 
6e ffiL Sw v iljSpets /col yvi/aiKui/ 
a i tr x w v ay k a l x P *7 M “ T “ v “P - 
ir ay ay, Tty av S-uvillto Ste^kBeiv, irkrfv 
toctoutov et7reiv ex u ko . 9 ’ awavriav, oti ra 
flev rjfjjuv Seivi pijStojy av Tty evl 
^Tj^tVpaTt Si4kv<je, t ay Se c^tryay /cat 
Tay ai/ojuay Tay ettI to yiruv yEVOjtteVay 
ovfiety iv taeracrdaL Svvano 

See also, of the same author, Iso- 
tratfis, Orat. v. (Philipp.) s. 110; Orat. 
viii. (De Pace) s. 119—124; Or. xii. 
(Panath.) s. 5S, 60, 106. 

3 We may infer that if Xenoph&n 

had heard anything of the sort respect¬ 


ing Kritias, he would hardly have been 
averse to mention it, when we read 
what he says (Memorab i. 2, 20) Com- 
pare a cnrious passage about Kritias in 
Dion Chnsostom. Or xxi. p. 270. 

3 Plutaioh, Lysand. c 19. fy Se zeal 

riav aWtov tv Taty inJAso’L Syjiuoti/c&i' 
i/>6voy ov/e apidp.vfTDS, ixte St) p.rj Kar 16Lay 
fjLovov a’tTt'ay at/TOu /cTeti/oj/Toy, aAAa 7toA,- 
A.aly p-ev tx^P ai,s > woAAaty Se 7rAeovEfiaiy, 
tuv inatTraxoBi <£tA tav x ol P 1 £°I x £ vov T ®* 
TOttfOTa /cat avvepyov vtqs J also Pau- 
sanias, vii. 10,1; ix 32, 6. 

4 Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 7. 

5 See the speech of the Theban en¬ 
voys at Athens, about eight years after 
the surrender of Athens (Xen. Hellen. 
iii. 5,13). 

. . OuSe yap tftvyelv e£fjv (Plutarch, 
Lysand. c, 19). 

6 Xen. Hellen. ii. 3? 13. tSv p,$ir 
KaAAi'jStot' edepanevov rra<rQ OepaireCn, wy 
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death individual Athenians offensive to him, in order to pur¬ 
chase his co-operation m their own violences. The BadcDn- 
few details which we possess respecting these har- 
mosts (who continued throughout the insular and liaimosts— 
maritime cities for about ten years, until the battle 
of Kmdus, or as long as the maritime empire of Sparta 
lasted, but in various continental dependencies con- be obtained 
siderably longer—that is, until the defeat of Leuktra tSemat 
m 371 B.c.)— are all for the most part discreditable. s P arta - 
We have seen in the last chapter the description given even 
by the philo-Laconian Xenophon, of the harsh and treacherous 
manner m which they acted towards the returning Cvreian 
soldiers, combined with their corrupt subservience to Pharna- 
bazus. We learn from him that it depended upon the fiat of a 
Lacedsemonian haimost whether these soldiers should he pro¬ 
claimed enemies and excluded for ever from their native cities; 
and Kleander, the harmost of Byzantium, who at first threatened 
them with this treatment, was only induced by the most un¬ 
limited submission, combined with very delicate management, to 
withdraw his menace. The cruel proceedings of Anaxibius and 
Aristarchus, who went so far as to sell 400 of these soldiers into 
slavery, has been recounted a few pages above. Nothing can be 
more arbitrary or reckless than their proceedings. If they could 
behave thus towards a body of Greek soldiers full of acquired 
glory, effective either as friends or as enemies, and having 
generals capable of prosecuting their collective interests and 
making their complaints heard, what protection would a private 
citizen of any subject city, Byzantium or Perinthus, be likely to 
enj oy against their oppression 1 

The story of Aristodemus, the harmost of Orens in Euboea, 
evinces that no justice could he obtained against any of their 
■enormities from the Ephors at Sparta. That harmost, among 

iravrcL iiraivoCri, a n-parroiev, &c. (PIu- bius, telling him that he did not know 
tarch, Lysand. c. 15). how to govern freemen. The Thirty, 

The Thirty SBein to have outdone however, afterwards put Autoly- 
Lysander himself. A young Athenian kus to death, as a means of courting 
of rank, distinguished as a victor in the Kallibius (Plutarch, Lysand c. 15). 
pankratiura—Autolykus—having been Pausanias mentions Eteomkut (not 
insulted by Kallibius, resented it, Kulhlnu*) as the person who struck 
tripped him up, and threw him down Autolykus ; hut he asciibes the 
Lysandei, on being appealed to, jus- same decision to Lysander (ix. 32, 
iified Autolykus, and censured Kalli- 3). 
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many other acts of brutal violence, seized a beautiful youth, sou 
of a free citizen at Oreus, out of the palsestra—carried 
him off—and after vainly endeavouring to overcome 
his resistance, put him to death. The father of the 
youth went to Sparta, made known the atrocities, 
and appealed to the Ephors and Senate for redress. 
But a deaf ear was tinned to his complaints, and in 
anguish of mind he slew himself. Indeed we know 
that these Spartan authorities would grant no redress* 
not merely against harmosts, but even against private Spaitan 
citizens, who had been guilty of gross crime out of their own 
country. A Boeotian near Leuktra, named Skedasus, preferred 
complaint that two Spartans, on their way from Delphi, after 
having been hospitably entertained in his house, had first vio¬ 
lated and afterwards killed his two daughters ; hut even for so 
flagitious an outrage as this no redress could be obtained. 1 * 
Doubtless, when a powerful foreign ally, like the Persian satrap 
Pharnabazus, 3 complained to the Ephors of the conduct of a Lace- 
dsemonian harmost or admiral, his representations would receive 
attention ; and we learn that the Ephors were thus induced not 
merely to recall Lysander from the Hellespont, hut to put to 
death another officer, Thorax, for corrupt appropriation of money. 
But for a private citizen in any subject city, the superintending 
authority of Sparta would he not merely remote but deaf and 
immovable, so as to afford him no protection whatever, and to- 
leave him altogether at the mercy of the harmost. It seems too 
that the rigour of Spartan training and peculiarity of habits 
rendered individual Lacedaemonians on foreign service more 
self-willed, more incapable of entering into the customs or feel¬ 
ings of others, and more liable to degenerate when set free from 
the strict watch of home, than other Greeks generally. 3 


Conti ast of 
the actual 
empire of 
Sparta, 
with the 
pi omises 
of freedom 
which she 
had pre¬ 
viously 
held out. 


1 Plutarch, Amator. Narration, p 

773; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 20. In 
DiodCrus (xv. 54) and Pausanias (ix. 
13, 2), the damsels thus outraged are 
stated to have slain themselves. Com¬ 
pare another Btory in Xenoph. Hellen. 
v. 4, 56, 57. 

3 Plutarch, lysand. c. 19. 

3 This seems to have been the im- 
ression not meiely of the enemies of 
pai ta, but even of the Spartan autho¬ 


rities themselves. Compare two re¬ 
markable passages of Thucydides, i. 
77 and i. 95. a/xiKra yap (says th& 
Athenian envoy at Sparta) rdt re koB' 
Vp£s avTovs vop-ifia roly ttAAcuy e^ere, 
tea l irpocren eTy e/eatTroy efiui/ ovre to d- 
Toiy xpijrai, oi»0’ oty ^ aLAArj ‘EAAiy 
vo pu'tjei. 

After the recaJ of the regent 
Pausanias and of Dorkis from the- 
Hellespont (in 477 B.c), the Laced®- 
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Taking all tliese causes of evil together—the Dekarchies, the- 
Harmosts, and the overwhelming dictatorship of Lysander—and 
construing other parts of the Grecian world by the analogy of 
Athens under the Thirty, we shall be warranted in affirming 
that the first years of the Spartan Empire, which followed upon 
the victory of .dSgospotami, were years of all-pervadmg tyranny 
and multifarious intestine calamity, such as Greece had never 
before endured, The hardships of war, severe in many ways, 
were now at an end, but they were replaced by a state of suffer¬ 
ing not the less difficult to bear because it was called peace. 
And what made the suffering yet more intolerable was, that it 
was a bitter disappointment and a flagrant violation of promises 
proclaimed, repeatedly and explicitly, by the Lacedaemonians 
themselves. 

For more than thirty years preceding—from times earlier than 
the commencement of the Peloponnesian War—the Spartans had 
professed to interfere only for the purpose of liberating Greece, 
and of putting down the usurped ascendency of Athens. All the 
allies of Sparta had been invited into strenuous action—all those 
of Athens had been urged to revolt—under the soul-stirring cry 
of “ Freedom to Greece ”. The earliest incitements addressed by 
the Corinthians to Sparta in 432 B.c., immediately after the 
Korkyraean dispute, called upon her to stand forward in fulfil¬ 
ment of her recognized function as tc Liberator of Greece,’ 3 and 
denounced her as guilty of connivance with Athens if she held 
back. 1 Athens was branded as the “despot city, 3 ’ which had 
already absorbed the independence of many Greeks, and menaced 
that of all the rest. The last formal requisition borne by the 
Lacedaemonian envoys to Athens, in the winter immediately 
preceding the war, ran thus—“ If you desire the continuance of 
peace with Sparta, restore to the Greeks their autonomy 3 ’. 2 
When Archidamus king of Sparta approached at the head of his 

monians refuse to send out any sue- tV 'EAAoSx <£eperai. 
cess or, <f>afiov/ievot. fty crtfiCtriv oL e^Lo^re? To the like purpose the second 

xeLpou? yCyvcovrai, ott ep jeat iv r<3 speech of the Corinthian envojs at 
Uav< 7 avLct ivelSov, &C (i. 95). Sparta, C. 122—124 —/ultj peAAeTe Uurt- 

Compare Plutarch, Apophtheg. fiataTtus te imelo-fiaL rip. up Lai/. . . . 
Laconic, p. 220 F. koX tuv aAAwv pcreAfleiv Tqv iKevSeptaVy 

i Thucyd. i. 60. ov yap 6 fiovAw- &c. 

0 -apevoc, aAA’ 6 Svvapevos pei/ waverat, 3 Thucyd. i. 139. Compare Isokrat&s, 
wepLopCiv fie, aKrjBetrrepov avro fip£, elwep Or. iv. Panegyr. c. 34, s. 140 j Or. v. 
Kal ttjv cl^Ioiclv aperrjs ws eAeudepuv (Philipp.) S. 1-1; Or. xiv. (PlataiC ) S. 43. 
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army to besiege Platsea, the Platseans laid claim to autonomy 
as having been solemnly guaranteed to them by King Pausanias 
after the great victory near their town. Upon which Archida- 
mus replied— <c Your demand is just; we are prepared to confirm 
your autonomy; but we call^upon you to aid us in securing tbe 
like for those other Greeks who have been enslaved by Athens. 
This is the sole purpose of our great present effort.” 1 And tbe 
banner of general enfranchisement, which the Lacedaemonians 
thus held up at the outset of the war, enlisted in their cause 
encouraging sympathy and good wishes throughout Greece. 2 

But the most striking illustration by far, of the seductive 
Numerous promises held out by the Lacedaemonians, was afforded 
pi onuses of by the conduct of Brasidas in Thrace, when he first 
autonomy came into the neighbourhood of the Athenian allies 
Spalta— by during the eighth year of the war (424 b.c.). In his 
the Spartan memorable discourse addressed to the public assembly 

Brasidas at Akanthus, be takes tbe greatest pains to satisfv 
especially. ttem that he 

came only for tbe purpose of realizing 
the promise of enfranchisement proclaimed by the Lacedaemonians 
at the beginning of tbe war. 3 Having expected, when acting in 
such a cause, nothing less than a hearty welcome, he is astonished 
to find their gates closed against him. t£ I am come (said he), not 
to injure, but to liberate the Greeks ; after binding the Lacedae¬ 
monian authorities by the most solemn oaths, that all whom I 
may bring over shall be dealt with as autonomous allies. We do 
not wish to obtain you as allies either by force or fraud, but to 
act as your allies at a time when you are enslaved by the 
Athenians. You ought not to suspect my purposes, in the face 

Thucyd. ii. 72. irapaovcevij 5e rdtnjSe with his fleet is announced as crossing 
*at irdAepo? •yeye'ta)Tat aiiTiov evetca. jeal over the .Egeau to Ionia for the pur- 
twv e\eu 0 epcjtrefc)y. pose of “libeiating Greece”; accord- 

Read also the speech of the Theban ingly, the Samian exiles remonstrate 
orator, in reply to the Plataean, after with him for killing his prisoueis, as 
the capture of the town by the Lace- in contradiction with that object (in. 
dsemonians (ill 63). 32)—eAeyov ov /caAwff rrjv 'EAAaSa 

a Thucyd. ii. S. rj Se evvoia jrapa eAeuSepoi/J' a$TOv t el avBpas Bie'00etpev, 
iroAu cjrotet rwv avdpunrtav fioikkov ts &C. 

rouy Aa/cefiaijuovtouy, aAAwp re /cat 3 Thucyd. IV. 85. 7} ftev e/eire/jti//tV fiov 
irpoenrovTWv on r ?\v ‘EAAaSa eAei/0- /cat crrparcas uiro Aa/ceSatp.oi'tup, to 
<pov<riv. ^ ’A/cai'0LOt, yeyevj}TCU ry/v olltlov e7raAjj- 

See also iii. IS, 14—the speech of devova’a fjv ap^optevot rov jroAe'/u.ov 
the envoys from the revolted Mitylgnfi TrpoetVoptev, ’A 0 tj v a t o l s e A e v 0 e - 
to the Lacedaemonians. poii/res rrfv ‘EAAaSa iroAe/u,»/- 

The Laceilmm onian admiral Alkidas <re iv. 
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of these solemn assurances ; least of all ought any man to hold 
back through apprehension of private enmities, and through fear 
lest I should put the city into the hands of a few chosen partisans. 

I am not come to identify myself with local faction : I am not 
the man to offer you an unreal liberty by breaking down your 
established constitution, for the purpose of enslaving either the 
Many to the Few, or the Few to the Many. That would be more 
intolerable even than foreign dominion ; and we Lacedaemonians 
should incur nothing but reproach, instead of reaping thanks and 
honour for our trouble. We should draw upon ourselves those 
very censures, upon the strength of which we are trying to put 
down Athens ; and that too m aggravated measure, worse than 
those who have never made honourable professions ; since to men 
in high position specious trick is more disgraceful than open 
violence. 1 If (continued Brasidas), in spite of my assurances, you 
still withhold from me your co-operation, I shall think myself 
authorized to constrain you by force. We should not he warranted 
in forcing freed om on any unwilling parties, except with a view 
to some common good. But as we seek not empire for ourselves 
—as we struggle only to put down the empire of others—as we 
offer autonomy to each and all—so we should do wrong to the 
majority if we allowed you to persist in your opposition.” 2 

Like the allied sovereigns of Europe in 1813, who, requiring 
the most strenuous efforts on the part of the people to contend 
against the Emperor Napoleon, promised free constitutions, yet 
granted nothing after the victory had been assured, the Lacedae¬ 
monians thus held out the most emphatic and repeated assurances 
of general autonomy in order to enlist allies against Athens, dis- 

1 Thlicyd. iv. 85. auro? Te ovk eiri vcov x^pts KadCfnaiTO , avrl fie Ttp-rJ? **<■ 
wca/ccp, e7r’ ckevBepuHret. Be rutv 'EAA.t)i/wi/ 6o£tjs alria fiaKkov o!s r« tods Ap- 
irape\TjAv0a, op/coty re AttKsfiatju.DVt<JV/ca- 17 1/a t o v s ^ Y ^ ^ icaTairo- 

toAoSuv ra WAtj tols oeytoToiS’, ^ iat\v Aept Dvjteiy i£ a t v 0 t- 

ofly av eytiiyt irpotraydymiAai axons ju. e 0 a e^BCovv. f} 0 v it 0 5 e 1 - 

eaeaSat aiiroi/ojnon?. . . . kill tt tis fa? a p e t rj v <eaT<XKTiop.ei/ot. 

tfiiij. TLva fiefiLiiy ipa, p.Tj eyw tl trt irpotrSu - Thucyd. iv. 87. oufie o0eiA.ofxev 01 
ttjv v o\lv, an-poSD/Aos eort, irdvrtav Aoueefiatjutoi/tBi jxrj * 0 t v 0 t) t t v 0 s a y a- 
paAtffTttirtjrevffftrw^ ov yap 0ot3 at rtf t D in? H-fl f 0 u \ ° p. e y 0 Y s 
trv rr a <r l d cr u v tjkco, oiifie acrarprj tij v elev0epoiv. ^ oufi’ a.v a^p X V 5 
eAeu 0 epiai/eTrti^epeLV, 6 l, r 0 irar- d <f> t e /x e 0 "1 7ra{Jcrat 5 e p.aAAov eTepows 
ptov jt a p e i ?, to 7r ieo v Tots’ (Tirei/Soi/Tes^ tovs ttAslous dv afiticot^ev, 
o A (y 0 t f, r) to e\aiT<rov tol? iratrt, e! fvpirafftv avrovopiav t tri- 
£ouA.[jJcr(U|LU. vaAeiru Tep a yip °- v ^e povTes v i*.ds tous evavr LovixevOVi 
rr[js aAAa^v Aou a p x |j ? e l 17, /cat 7rep^5oijoei'. Compare Isflkrates, Or. 
Tjjtui/ toIs Aaxi'fiatp.Di/totf oi/c av avrl iro- iv. (Panegyr.) 3 140 , 141 . 
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avowing, even, ostentatiously, any aim at empire for themselves. 
Gradual ^ * rue ^at after the great catastrophe before Syra- 

chansB in cuse, when the ruin of Athens appeared imminent, and 

guage and when the alliance with the Persian satraps against her 
§pa!ta f was brought to pass, the Lacedaemonians began to 
doaeof the* ^uk more °f empire 1 and less of Grecian freedom ; 
Peioponne- which indeed, so far as concerned the Greeks on 

sian war. the continent of Asia, was surrendered to Persia. 

Nevertheless the old watchword still continued. It was still 
currently believed, though less studiously professed, that the 
destruction of the Athenian empire was aimed at as a means to 
the liberation of Greece. 2 


Language 
of Brasidas 
contrasted 
with the 
acts of 
Lysander. 


The victory of iEgospotami with its consequences cruelly 
undeceived every one. The language of Brasidas, 
sanctioned by the solemn oaths of the Lacedaemonian 
Ephors, in 424 b.c., and the proceedings of the 
Lacedaemonian Lysander in 405—404 b.c., the com¬ 
mencing hour of Spartan omnipotence, stand in snch 
literal and flagrant contradiction, that we might almost imagine 
the former to have foreseen the possibility of such a successor, 
and to have tried to disgrace and disarm him beforehand. The 
Dekarchies of Lysander realized that precise ascendency of a few 
chosen partisans which Brasidas repudiates as an abomination 
worse than foreign dominion ; while the harmosts and garrison, 
installed iu the dependent cities along with the native Decemvirs, 
planted the second variety of mischief as well as the first, each 
aggravating the other Had the noble-minded Kallikratidas 
gamed a victory at Arginusse and lived to close the war, he 
would probably have tried, with more or less of success, to make 
some approach to the promises of Brasidas. But it was the 
double misfortune of Greece, first, that the closing victory was 
gained by snch an admiral as Lysander, the most nnscrnpulous 
of all power-seekers, partly for his country, and still more for 
himself; next, that the victory was so decisive, sudden, and 
imposing, as to leave no enemy standing, or in a position to 
insist upon terms. The fiat of Lysander, acting in the name 


1 _FeeIing3 of the Lacedaemonians e/ceu/ous (the Athenians) auroi rrjs 
during the winter immediately sue- 770.0175 'EAAdSos tJStj icn^aAaJs^yrjcrerrflai.. 
ceeding the great Syracusan cata- 2 Compare Thucyd. viii. 48 3; vni 
stiophe (Thuc. vni. 2>-,c<u KO0t\6vres 40, 3. 
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of Sparta, became omnipotent, not merely oveT enemies, but over 
allies, and to a certain degree even over the Spartan Ext reme 
authorities themselves. There was no present neces- suddenness 
sity for conciliating allies—still less for acting up pieteness of 
to former engagements ; so that nothing remained jj 1 jb^mpo- 
to oppose the naturally ambitious inspirations of the 
Spartan Ephors, who allowed the admiral to carryout almost om- 
the details in his own way. But former assurances, ni P Dtent ' 
though Sparta was in a condition to disregard them, were not 
forgotten by others ; and the recollection of them imparted 
additional bitterness to the oppressions of the Decemvirs and 
Harmosts. 1 In perfect consistency 2 with her misrule throughout 


1 This is emphatically set forth in a 
fragment of ThBopompus, preserved by 
Theodoras Metocmta, and printed at 
the end of the collection of the Frag¬ 
ments of Theopompus the historian, 
both by Wichers and by M. Didot. 
Both these editors, however, insert it 
only as Fragm sntum Spurinm, on the 
authority or Plutarch (Lysander, c. 13), 
who quotes the same sentiment from 
the comic writer Theopompus, But 
the passage of Theodoras Metochita 
presents the express words, ©eoTTDiu/iros 
o tcrroptKo?. We have, therefore, his 
distinct affirmation against that of 
PlutaTch; and the question is, which 
of the two we are to believe. As far 
as the sense of the Fragment is con¬ 
cerned, I should he disposed to refer it 
to the historian Theopompus. But the 
authority of Plutarch is earlier and 
better than that of Theodoras Meto¬ 
chita ; moreover, the apparent traces 
of comic senarii have been recognized 
in the Fragment by Meineke (Fragm. 
Com. Grsec. li. p. 819). The Fragment 
is thus presented by Theodoras Meto¬ 
chita (Fragm. Theopomp 344, ed. 
Didot). 

©eo7rop.7ros 6 L<rroptKb? airo ir/eifinriuv 
eUr_ roiis Aa/ceSaijUOvtuus, ei/cafev auToiis 
rals t^MiAaLSKa.Tn'jAtcri.i', ai rovt ^pup-evois 
iyXsovtTXL rrjv apxyv otvov t]6vv te /cal 

CVXpytrTOV (TO^LOTL/CW? fiTTL T$ kyif/et TOU 

apyvpiov, p.edvtrrepov <f>avk6v riva /cal 
eKTpQirCxv /cal o^lvtjv /caTo/epL^uicrt /cal ira- 
pe'x ovtcll- /cal roiis AoxeSatjaai/Lous tol- 
vw e\eye, tqv clvtov eKeivais rpoirov, ev 
t<J» koto. rSiv *k&T\va.Ltav iroki/xa, ttjv apxV 
TTofULTL tt/s air’ ’A9 tj vaitov ekevBe- 
pCas /cal 7 rpoypa/xjLiaTL /cal KTjpvy/iari tovs 
*EA.A, 7jvas aeXeacravras, vtrrepov m/cpoTara 
trtjtitriv eyxeat. /cal aijfieoraTa Kpa/xara 


j3LOrfjs e7rQjfiuvDU k al XP^ews irpayp.arcui/' 
aAyeii'Ui', iraw tol /cayaTupavi/oOvTas ras 
iroXtLS Se/capxtats kcll ap|U.D orals jSapi/- 
Tarots, icon. irpn.TTOjuei'OVs, a Svarx^pe^ 
elvaL cr<f)6Spa /cal ii/uTroifrrov tf/epeiv, /cal 
a7ro/eTivi^"uvcu. 

Plutarch, ascribing the statement 
to the comic Theopompus, affirms him 
to be silly (eot/ce X7|peLi/)in saying that 
the Lacedaemonian empire began by 
being sweet and pleasant, and after¬ 
wards was corrupted and turned into 
bitterness and oppiession; whereas 
the fact was that it was bitterness 
and oppression fiom the very first 

Now if we read the above citation 
from Theodoras, we shall see that 
Theopompus did not really put fDrbh 
that assertion, which Plutarch contra¬ 
dicts as silly and untrue. 

What Theopompus stated was, that 
first thB Lacedaemonians, danng the 
war agarnet Athens, tempted thB Cheeks 
with a most delicious draught and pro- 
gramme and proclamation of fieeilom 
from the rule of Athens, and that they 
afterwards poured m the most bitter 
and repulsive mixtures of hard oppres¬ 
sion and tyranny, &c 

The sweet draught is asserted to 
consist (not, as Plutarch supposes, in. 
the hist taste of the actual Lacedse- 
monian empire after the war, but) in. 
the seductive promises of freedom held 
out by them to the allies during the 
war. Plutarch’s charge of tot/ce krjpeZv 
has thus no f oumlation. I have written 
6eA.eao-avTas, which stands in Didot’s 
Fragment, because it struck me that 
this correction was requited to con¬ 
strue the passage. 

2 Isokratds, Or iv. (PanegyT.) s. 145 ; 
Or. viii. (de Pace) s 122 , Diod&r. xiv. 
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Eastern Greece, too, Sparta identified herself with the energetic 
tyranny of Dionysius at Syracuse, assisting both to erect and to 
uphold it—a contradiction to her former maxims of action which 
would have astounded the historian Herodotus. 

The empire of Sparta, thus constituted at the end of 405 B.C., 
The Detar- maintained itself in full grandeur for somewhat above 
caine ^artl ^ en 7 ears > until the naval battle of Knidus 1 in 394 
modified by b.c. That defeat destroyed her fleet and maritime 
at's J pfiSto ay ascendency, yet left her in undiminislied power on 
Lysander land, which she still maintained until her defeat by 

'Jhe the Thebans 2 at Leuktra in 371 B.c. Throughout all 

Sted°mu C h tins time, it was her established system to keep up 
longer. Spartan harmosts and garrisons in the dependent 
cities on the continent as well as in the islands. Even the 
Ohians, who had been her most active allies during the last eight 
year’s of the war, were compelled to submit to this hardship, 
besides having all their fleet taken away from them. 3 But the 
native Dekarchies, though at first established by Lysander uni¬ 
versally throughout the maritime dependencies, did not last as a 
system so long as the Harmosts. Composed as they were to a 
great degTee of the personal nominees and confederates of 
Lysander, they suffered in part by the reactionary jealousy 
which in time made itself felt against his overweening ascen¬ 
dency. After continuing for some time, they lost the counte¬ 
nance of the Spartan Ephors, who proclaimed permission to the 
cities (we do not precisely know when) to resume their pre¬ 
existing governments. 4 Some of the Dekarchies thus became 

10—44; xv. 23. Compare Herodot. v. viii. (de Pace) s. 121. 

92; Thucyd. i. IS ; Isokrat6s, Or. iv. 4 Xen Hellenic, iii. 4, 2. 

(Panegyr ) s. 144. Lysander accompanied King Agesi- 

1 Isukratls, Panathen. s 61. Sirap- laus (when the latter was going to his 

Ttarot fxkvyap in) Se'fca|tu5A.L? tTre(rrirv\trtt.v Asiatic command in 896 B.C.). His 
avTutv, rrivre kol efij/covra purpose WAS—Dircoff t&s Seitap^ias to? 

avvexw Kare<rxop.ev ttjv apxyv. I do Karaa-TaBeCffas vrf ekelvov ev rats 
not hold myself bound to make out the iroKetriv, e<iretrr<aKvias 8 $ Slo. rov? 
exactness of the chronology of Iso- e^opovs, ot ras irarpCovs 7roXtretas 
kratSs. But here we may remark that 7rapijyyetAai/ f ira\iv Karatrrr}<rete p-er’ 
his “hardly ten years,’ 1 as a term, ’Ay^o-iAdou 

though less than the truth by some It shows the careless construction 
months if we may take the battle of of Xenoph&n’s Hellemca, or perhaps 
JEgospotami as the beginning, is very his reluctance to set foiththe discredit- 
near the truth if we take the surrender able points of the Lacedaemonian rule, 
of Athens as the beginning, down to that this is the firsb mention which he 
the battle of Knidus. makes (and that too indirectly) of the 

2 Pausanias, vin, 52, 2 ; ix 6, 1. Dekarchies, nine years after they had 

s Dioddr. xiv. 84; Isokrat&s, Orat. been first set up by Lysander. 
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dissolved or modified in various ways, but several probably still 
continued to subsist, if they had force enough to maintain them¬ 
selves ; for it does not appear that the Ephors ever systematically 
put them down as Lysander had systematically set them up. 

The government of the Thirty at Athens would never have 
been overthrown, if the oppressed Athenians had Th0Tllirty 
been obliged to rely on a tutelary interference of the at Athens 
Spartan Ephors to help them in overthrowing it. I d 0 e ^ P b^ 
have already shown that this nefarious oligarchy came 
to its end by the unassisted efforts of Thrasvbulus selves, not 
and the Athenian democrats themselves. It is crue reformatory 
indeed that the arrogance and selfishness of Sparta 
and of Lysander had alienated the Thebans, Corin¬ 
thians, Megarians, and other neighbouring allies, and induced 
them to sympathize with the Athenian exiles against the atrocities 
of the Thirty ; but those neighbours never rendered any positive 
or serious aid. The inordinate personal ambition of Lysander 
had also offended King Pausanias and the Spartan Ephors, so 
that they too became indifferent to the Thirty, who were his 
creatures. But this merely deprived the Thirty of that foreign 
support which Lysander, had he still continued m the ascendaut,, 
would have extended to them m full measure. It was not the 
positive cause of their downfall. That crisis was brought about 
altogether by the energy of Thrasybulus and bis companions, who 
manifested such force and determination as could not have been 
put down without an extraordinary display of Spartan military 
power—a display not entirely safe when the sympathies of the 
chief allies were with the other side, and at any rate adverse 
to the inclinations of Pausanias. 

As it was with the Thirty at Athens, so it probably was also 
with the Dekarchies in the dependent cities. The Spartan Ephors 
took no steps to put them down; but where the resistance of 
the citizens was strenuous enough to overthrow them, no Spartan 
intervention came to prop them up, and the Harmost perhaps 
received orders not to consider his authority as indissolubly 
linked with theirs. The native forces of each dependent city 
being thus left to find their own level, the Decemvirs, once 
installed, would doubtless maintain themselves in a great num¬ 
ber ; while in other cases they would be overthrown—or perhaps- 
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would contrive to perpetuate tlieir dominion by compromise and 
alliance with other oligarchical sections. This confused and un¬ 
settled state of the Dekarchies—some still existing, others half- 
existing, others again defunct—prevailed in 396 B.c., when 
Lysander accompanied Agesilaus into Asia in the lull hope that 
he should have influence enough to reorganize them all. 1 We 
must recollect that no other dependent city would possess the 
same means of offering energetic resistance to its local Decemvirs, 
as Athens offered to the Thirty, and that the insular Grecian 
cities were not only feeble indivicLuallyj but naturally helpless 
against the lords of the sea. 2 

Such then was the result throughout Greece when that long 
The empire war, which had been undertaken in the name of 
muci^worse uniYe:rsa ^ autonomy, was terminated by the battle of 
anti more iEgospotami. In place of imperial Athens was sub- 
thanttiatfof stituted, not the promised, autonomy, but yet more 
Athens. imperial Sparta. An awful picture is given by the 
philo-Laconian Xenophdn, in 399 B.C., of the ascendency exercised 
throughout all the Grecian cities, not merely by the Ephors and 
the public officers, but even by the private citizens, of Sparta. 
“ The Lacedaemonians (says he, in addressing the Cyreian army) 
Are now the presidents of Greece ; and even any single private 
Lacedaemonian can accomplish what he pleases.” 3 “ All the cities 
(he says in another place) then obeyed whatever order they might 
receive from a Lacedaemonian citizen.” 4 Not merely was the 
general ascendency thus omnipresent and irresistible, but it was 
enforced with a stringency of detail, and darkened by a thousand 
accompaniments of tyranny and individual abuse, such as had 
never been known under the much-decried empire of Athens. 

* Compare the two passages of Xeno- icmqa-ev iv e/cdorp 7n5Aet— where the 
phon’a Hellenica, iiL 4, 7; ui. 5, IS. Decemvirs are noted as still subsisting, 

v ATe ruvTET apn.yp.evw iv rats TroAeo-t in 39ft B C. See also Xen. AgeSll. L 37. 
rtov 7r oAlt«kclI ovt 6 Sij/KOKpaTttty eri 2 Xen. Hellen iiL 5, 15. 
ovaTj^utrjTtp B;r ’Afrji'audp, ouTe Se/cap- 3 Xen. Aaab. vi. 6, 12. etirt pivyip 
X tat V» utrirep iirt AverdvSpov. rjSyj eyyvs at 'EAATjvtfie? iroAeLff ■ ftniswas 

But that some of these Dekarchies spoken at Kalpd in Bitbynia) r-fjs Si 
still continued, we know from the sub* *EAAd5o$ AajceoaLp.6moL Trpoecmj/eatrtv ■ 
sequent passage. The Theban envoys lkavol Se e 1 cr l /cat «!; «/c a <r t o s 
say to the public assembly at Athens, AaictfaLpoviuv tv mis v6- 
lespecting the Spartans— mv 3 t t /SovAovrat 5 l atrp ir- 

*AAAa 'fJLrjv /cat di/s vyJav djrecmjo-av r e <r 8 a t. 

<#>apepot euern/ ef/jiranj/cdres *^vird re yap 4 Xen. Hellen. iiL 1, 5. ndrrat yap 
raiy apftotrruv ^Tvpavvovvrat, /cat tots at iro\ets eiretPovro, o,n Aajceoat- 
*/iro Stic a dyfip&v, o$g AwaySpo; /car- p-ovtov ivijp emTaTTOi, 
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We have more than one picture of the Athenian empire in 
speeches made by hostile orators who had every motive 
to work up the strongest antipathies in the bosoms of Athens 
their audience against it. We have the addresses of he?”ubiect- 
the Corinthian envoys at Sparta when stimulating the Julies of^ 
Spartan allies to the Peloponnesian War 1 —that of nomy, but 
the envoys from MitylenS delivered at Olympia to ^nit^or 
the Spartan confederates, when the city had revolted no oppres- 
from Athens and stood in pressing need of support— S10n ‘ 
the discourse of Brasidas in the public assembly at Akanthus— 
and more than one speech also from Hermokrates, impressing 
upon his Sicilian countrymen hatred as well as fear of Athens. 11 
Whoever reads these discourses will see that they dwell almost 
exclusively on the great political wrong inherent in the very fact 
of her empire, robbing so many Grecian communities of their 
legitimate autonomy, over and above the tribute imposed. That 
Athens had thus already enslaved many cities, and was only 
watching for opportunities to enslave many more, is the theme 
upon which they expatiate. But of practical grievances—of 
cruelty, oppression, spoliation, multiplied exiles, &c., of high¬ 
handed wrong committed by individual Athenians—not one 
word is spoken. Had there been the smallest pretext for intro¬ 
ducing such inflammatory topics, how much more impressive 
would have been the appeal of Brasidas to the sympathies of the 
Akanthians ! How vehement would have been the denuncia¬ 
tions of the Mitylensean envoys, in place of the tame and almost 
apologetic language which we now read in Thucydides i Athens 
extinguished the autonomy of her subject-allies, and punished 
revolters with severity, sometimes even with cruelty. But as to 
other points of wrong, the silence of accusers, such as those just 
noticed, counts as a powerful exculpation. 

The case is altered when we come to the period succeeding the 
battle of iEgospotami. Here, indeed, also, we find the Spartan 
empire complained of (as the Athenian empire had been before), 
in contrast with that state of autonomy to which each city laid 
claim, and which Sparta not merely promised to ensure, but set 
forth as her only ground of war. Yet this is not the prominent 
grievance—other topics stand more emphatically forward. The 
1 Thucyd. i. 08—120. 2 Thucyd. iii. 9 ; iv. 59—£5 , vi 76. 
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Decemvirs and the Harmosts (some of the latter being Helots), 
the standing instruments of Spartan empire, are felt 
Sparta*dia 88 mor& sorely painful than the empire itself, as the 
this and language held by Brasidas at Akanthus admits them 
—her Ha? 3 to be beforehand. At the time when Athens was a 
Decemvirs subject city under Sparta, governed by the Lysan- 
are more drian Thirty and by the Lacedaemonian harmost in 
of tha^the the Acropolis, the sense of indignity arising from 
empire her ^e ^ ac ^' subjection was absorbed in the still 
more terrible suffering arising from the enormities of 
those individual rulers whom the imperial state had set up. 
Now Athens set up no local rulers, no native Ten or native 
Thirty, no resident Athenian harmosts or garrisons. This was 
of itself an unspeakable exemption, when compared with the 
condition of cities subject not only to the Spartan empire, but 
also under that empire to native Decemvirs like Kritias, and 
Spartan harmosts like Aristarchus or Aristodemus. A city 
subject to Athens had to bear definite burdens enforced by its 
own government, which was liable, m case of default or delin¬ 
quency, to be tried before the popular Athenian Dikastery. But 
this same Dikastery (as I have shown in a former volume, and as 
is distinctly stated hy Thucydides 2 ) was the harbour of refuge to 
each subject city—not less against individual Athenian wrong¬ 
doers than against misconduct from other cities. Those who 
complained of the hardship suffered hy a subject city, from the 
obligation of bringing causes to be tiled in the Dikastery of 
Athens—even if we take the case as they state it, and overlook 
the unfairness of omitting those numerous instances wherein the 
city was thus enabled to avert or redress wrong done to its own 
citizens—would have complained both more loudly and with 
greater justice of an ever-present Athenian harmost; especially 
if there were co-existent a native government of Ten oligarchs, 
exchanging with him guilty connivances, like the partnership 
of the Thirty at Athens with the Lacedaemonian harmost 
Kallibius . 2 

In no one point can it be shown that the substitution of Spartan 

1 See the remarkable speech of pare the analogous case of Thfibes. 

Phrynichus in Thucyd. viii. 48,5, which after the Lacedsemonians had got 
I have before referred to. possession of the Kadmeia fv. 2. 84— 

2 Xen. Hellen. it 3, 14. Com- 36). 
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empire in place of Athenian was a gain, either for the subject cities 
or for Greece generally, while in many points it was ^.g . g th0 
a great and serious aggravation of suffering. And more to "be 
this abuse of power is the more deeply to be regretted, I^parti 
as Sparta enjoyed, after the battle of iEgospotami, a admirable 11 
precious opportunity —such as Athens had never had, opportunity 
and such as never again recurred—of reorganizing iSgaljDoa' 
the Grecian world on wise principles, and with a confederacy 
view to Pan-liellenic stability and barmonv. It throughout 
is not her greatest sin to have refused to grant 6 e ‘ 
universal autonomy. She had, indeed, promised it; but we 
might pardon a departure from specific performance, had she 
exchanged the boon for one far greater, which it was within her 
reasonable power, at the end of 405 b.c., to confer. That 
universal town autonomy, towards which the Grecian instinct 
tended, though immeasurably better than universal subjection, 
was yet accompanied by much internal discord, and by the still 
more formidable evil of helplessness against any efficient foreign 
enemy. To ensure to the Hellenic world external safety as well 
as intei nal concord, it was not a new empire which was wanted, 
but a new political combination on equitable and comprehensive 
principles, divesting each town of a portion of its autonomy, and 
creating a common authority, responsible to all, for certain 
definite controlling purposes. If ever a tolerable federative 
svstem would have been practicable in Greece, it was after the 
battle of iEgospotami. The Athenian empire—which, with all 
its defects, I believe to have been much better for the subject 
cities than universal autonomy would have been—bad already 
removed many difficulties, and shown that combined and syste¬ 
matic action of the maritime Grecian world was no impossibility. 
Sparta might now have substituted herself for Athens, not as heir 
to the imperial power, hut as president and executive agent of a 
new Confederacy of Delos—reviving the equal, comprehensive, 
and liberal principles on which that Confederacy had first been 
organized. 

It is true that, sixty years before, the constituent members of 
the original Synod at Delos had shown themselves insensible 
to its value. As soon as the pressing alarm from Persia had 
passed over, some had discontinued sending deputies, others 
7—24 
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had disobeyed requisitions, others again had bought off their 
Sparta obligations, and forfeited their rights as autonomous 
might have and voting members, by pecuniary bargain with 
theCon- Athens, who, being obliged by the duties of her pre- 
D&io^which sidency to enforce obedience to the Synod against all 
have been re l uc ^ an ^ niembeTs, made successively many enemies, 
made to and was gradually converted, almost without her own 
work well, seeking, from President into Emperor, as the only 
means of obviating the total dissolution of the Confederacy. 

But though such untoward circumstances had happened before, 
it does not follow that they would now have happened again, 
assuming the same experiment to have been retried by Sparta, 
with manifest sincerity of purpose and tolerable wisdom. The 
Grecian world, especially the maritime portion of it, had passed 
through trials, not less painful than instructive, during this 
important interval. Nor does it seem rash to suppose that the 
bulk of its members might now have been disposed to perform 
steady confederate duties, at the call and under the presidency of 
Sparta, had she really attempted to reorganize a liberal Confede¬ 
racy, treating every city as autonomous and equal, except in so far 
as each was bound to obey the resolutions of the general synod. 
However impracticable such a scheme may appear, we must 
recollect that even Utopian schemes Dave their transient 
moments, if not of certain success, at least of commencement not 
merely possible hut promising. And my belief is, that had 
Kallikratidas, with his ardent Pan-liellenic sentiment and force 
of moral resolution, been the final victor over imperial Athens, 
he would not have let the moment of pride and omnipotence pass 
over without essaying some noble project like that sketched 
above. 

It is to he remembered that Athens had never had the power 
of organizing any such generous Pan-hell enic combination. She 
had become depopulanzed in the legitimate execution of her 
trust, as president of the Confederacy of Delos, against refractory 
members . 1 She had been obliged to choose between breaking up 
the Confederacy, and keeping it together under the strong com- 

1 Such, is the justification offered by War (Thucyd. i. 75, 76). And it ia 
the Athenian envoy at Sparta, im- borne out in the main by the narrative 
mediately before the Peloponnesian of Thucydides himself (i. 99). 
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pression of an imperial chief. But Sparta had not yet become 
■depopularized. She now stood without competitor as leader of 
the Grecian world, and might at that moment have reasonably 
hoped to carry the members of it along with her to any liberal 
and Pan-hellenic organization, had she attempted it with proper 
earnestness. Unfortunately, she took the opposite course, under 
the influence of Lysander—founding a new empire far more 
oppressive and odious than that of Athens, with few of the 
advantages, and none of the excuses, attached to the latter. As 
she soon became even more unpopular than Athens, her moment 
of high tide, for beneficent Pan-hellenic combination, passed 
away also—never to return. 

Having thus brought all the maritime Greeks under her 
empire, with a tribute of more than 1000 talents im¬ 
posed upon them, and continuing to be chief of her 
landed alliance in Central Greece, which now included 
Athens as a simple unit, Sparta was the all-pervading 
imperial power in Greece. 1 Her new empire was 
organized by the victorious Lysander; but with so 
much arrogance, and so much personal ambition to 
govern all Greece by means of nominees of his own— 

Decemvirs and Harmosts—that he raised numerous rivals and 
enemies, as well at Sparta itself as elsewhere. The jealousy 
entertained by King Pausanias, the offended feelings of Thebes 
and Corinth, and the manner in which these new phsenomena 
brought about (in spite of the opposition of Lysander) the 
admission of Athens as a revived democracy into the Lacedae¬ 
monian Confederacy have been already related. 

In the early months of 403 B.C., Lysander was partly at home, 
partly in Attica, exerting himself to sustain the falling oligarchy 
of Athens against the increasing force of Thrasybulus and the 
Athenian exiles in Peiraeus. In this purpose he was directly 
thwarted by the opposing views of King Pausanias and three out 
of the five Ephors. 2 But though the Ephors thus checked 
Lysander in regard to Athens, they softened the humiliation by 
sending him abroad to a fresh command on the Asiatic coast and 
the Hellespont—a step which had the further advantage of 


Insupport¬ 
able arro¬ 
gance ot 
Lj sander— 
bitter com¬ 
plaints 
against 
him, as 'well 
as against 
the De- 
karchies. 


1 Xen. Hellen. ill. 1, 8 . Trounj? nijs 'EAAafios TrpocrTarat, &C. 

2 Xen. Hellen. ii. 4, 28—30. 
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putting asunder two such marked rivals as lie and Pausanias had 
now become. That which I^sander had tried in vain to do at 
Athens, he was doubtless better able to do in Asia, where he had 
neither Pausanias nor the Ephors along with lnm. He could 
lend effective aid to the Dekarchies and Harmosts in the Asiatic 
cities, against any internal opposition with which they might be- 
threatened. Bitter were the complaints which reached Sparta, 
both against him and against his ruling partisans. At length the 
Ephors were prevailed upon to disavow the Dekarchies, and to 
proclaim that they would not hinder the cities from resuming 
their former governments at pleasure . 1 2 

But all the crying oppressions set forth in the complaints of 
lysander the m antmie cities would have been insufficient to 
Pharnaba P rocure the recal of Lysander from his command in 
zus, who the Hellespont, had not Phainabazus joined his re¬ 
ins recal. monstrances to the rest. These last representations so 
Sidtem USt strengthened the enemies of Lysander at Sparta, that 
porary lex- a peremptory order was sent to recall him. Con- 
patriation. strained to obey, he came hack to Sparta, but the 
comparative disgrace and the loss of that boundless power which 
he had enjoyed on his command were so insupportable to him, 
that he obtained permission to go on a pilgrimage to the temple 
of Zeus Ammon in Libya, under the plea that he had a vow to 
discharge . 3 He appears also to have visited the temples of 


1 Xen. Hellen. in. 4 2. 

2 Plutarch, Lysand c 19, 20, 21. 

The facts which Plutarch states re¬ 
specting Lysander cannot be i econciled 
with the chionology winch he adopts. 
He represents the recal of Lysander at 
the instance of Phamabazus, with all 
the facts which preceded it, as having 
occurred prior to the reconstitution of 
the Athenian democracy, which event 
■we know to have token place in the 
summer of 403 b.c. 

Lysander captured Samos in the 
latter half of 404 B c., after the sur¬ 
render of Athens After the capture 
of Samos, hB came home in triumph, 
in the autumn of 404 B c (Xen. Hellen. 
iii. 3. 9). He was at home, or serving 
in Attica, in the beginning of 403 b.c. 
(Xen Hellen. ii 4, 30). 

Now when Lysander came home at 
the end of 404 b c., it was his trium¬ 
phant return: it was not a recal pro¬ 


voked by complaints of Phainabazus. 
Yet there can have been no other re¬ 
turn before the lestoiation of the 
iemociacy at Athens. 

The recal of Lysander must have 
been the termination, not of this com¬ 
mand, hut of a subsequent command. 
Moreover, it seems to me necessary, in 
order to make room for the facts stated 
respecting Lysander as well as about 
th e Dekarchies, that wb should suppose 
him to have been again sent out (after 
his quarrel with Pausanias in Attica), 
in 403 b.c , to command in Asia. This 
is nowhere positively stated, but I find 
nothing to contradict it, and I see no 
other way of making room for the facts 
stated about Lysander. 

It is to be noted that Dioddrus has 
a decided error in chronology as to the 
date of the restoration of the Athenian 
democracy. He places it in 401 B.c. 
(Diod. xiv. 33), two years later than. 
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Delphi and Dodona, 1 with secret ambitious projects which will 
be mentioned piesently. This politic withdrawal softened the 
jealousy against him, so that we shall find him, after a year or 
two, re-established in great influence and ascendency. He was 
sent as Spaitan envoy, at what precise moment we do not know, 
to Syracuse, where lie lent countenance and aid to the recently 
•established despotism of Dionysius. 3 

The position of the Asiatic G-reeks, along the coast of Ionia, 
jEolis, and the Hellespont, became very peculiar 
.after the triumph of Sparta at iEgospotami. I have 
already recounted how, immediately after the great Greeks to 
Athenian catastrophe before Syracuse, the Persian c 0 e r ^}gto 
king liad renewed his grjisp upon those cities, from the u^y 
which the vigorous hand of Athens had kept him •mth 
■excluded for more than fifty years: how Sparta, Sparfca- 
bidding for his aid, had consented by three formal conventions 
to surrender them to him, while her commissioner Lichas even 
reproved the Milesians for their aversion to this bargain : how 
Athens also, in the days ol her weakness, competing for the 
same advantage, had expressed her willingness to pay the same 
price for it. 3 After the battle of iEgospotami, this convention 
was carried into effect; though seemingly not without disputes 
between the satrap Pharnabazus on one side, and Lysander and 
Derkyllidas on the other. 4 The latter was Lacedaemonian 
harmost at Abydos, which town, so important as a station on the 
Hellespont, the Lacedaemonians seem still to have retained. But 
Pharnabazus and his subordinates acquired more complete 
■command of the Hellespontine iEolis and of the Troad than 
ever they had enjoyed before, both along the coast and in the 
interior. 5 

Another element however soon became operative. The condi¬ 
tion of the Greek cities on the coast of Ionia, though according to 
Persian regulations they belonged to the satrapy of Tissaphernes, 
was now materially determined,—first, by the competing claims 


its real date, which is 403 B.c, thus 
lengthening by two years the interval 
netween the surrender of Athens and 
the i e-establishment of the democracy 
Plutarch also seems to have conceived 
that interval as much longer than it 
leally v*as. 


1 Plutarch, Lysand o. 25. 

2 Plutarch, Lysander, c. 2. 

a Thucyd. vui. 5, 18—37, 56—58, 84. 

4 Plutarch, Lysander, c. 19, 20; Xem 
Qellen. ill. 1, 9. 

6 Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 13. 
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of Cyrus, who wished to take them away from him, and tried to 

Their eon- S e ^ S11C ^ transfer ordered at court—next, by the aspira- 

dition is tious of that young pnnce to the Persian throne. As- 

affected by ° r a 

the position Cyrus rested his hope ot success on Grecian co-opera- 

tion, it was highly important to him to render himself 
schemes of popular among the Greeks, especially on his own 
'whose pro- side of the -dSgean. Partly his own manifestations of 
s!ek 0Iltliey l' ust an( ^ conciliatory temper, partly the bad name 
against Tis- and known perfidy of Tissaphernes, induced the 
811 e s ' Grecian cities with one accord to revolt from the 
latter. All threw themselves into the arms of Cyrus, except 
Miletus, where TissaphernSs interposed in time, slew the leaders- 
of the intended revolt, and banished many of their partisans. 
Cyrus, receiving the exiles with distinguished favour, levied an 
army to besiege MilStus and procure their restoration ; while he 
at the same time threw strong Grecian garrisons into the other 
cities to protect them against attack . 1 

This local quarrel was however soon merged in the more 
After the comprehensive dispute respecting the Persian succes- 
uyius °Tis- slorL - parties were found on the field of Kunaxa: 

returns a a Cyrus with the Greek soldiers and Milesian exiles on 
victor and one side — Tissaphernes on the other. How that 
thBCMwt of attempt, upon which so much hinged in the future 
Asia Minor, history both of Asia Minor and of Greece, termi¬ 
nated, I have already recounted. Probably the impression 
brought back by the Lacedaemonian fleet which left Cyrus on the 
coast of Syria, after he had surmounted the most difficult country 
without any resistance, was highly favourable to his success. So 
much the more painful would be the disappointment among the 
Ionian Greeks when the news of his death was afterwards 
brought; so much the greater their alarm, when TissaphernSs, 
having relinquished the pursuit of the Ten Thousand Greeks at 
the moment when they entered the mountains of Karduchia, 
came down as victor to the seaboard ; more powerful than ever— 
rewarded 2 by the Great King, for the services which he had 
rendered against Cyrus, with all the territory which had been 
governed by the latter, as well as with the title of commander- 

1 Xen. Anab. i. 1, S. 

2 Xen. Anab. ii. 3, 19; ii. 4, 8; Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 3 ; iii. 3, IS. 
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in-chief over all the neighbouring satraps—and prepared not only 
to reconquer, but to punish, the revolted maritime cities. He 
began by attacking Hyme , 1 ravaging the territory, with great 
loss to the citizens, and exacting from them a still larger 
contribution, when the approach of winter rendered it incon¬ 
venient to besiege their city. 

In such state of apprehension, these cities sent to Sparta, as 
the great imperial power of Greece, to entreat her protection 
against the aggravated slavery impending over them .' 2 The 
Lacedaemonians had nothing further to expect from the king of 
Persia, with whom they had already broken the peace by lending 
aid to Cyrus. Moreover the fame of the Ten Thousand Greeks, 
who were now coming home along the Euxine towards Byzan¬ 
tium, had become diffused throughout Greece, inspiring signal 
contempt for Persian military efficiency, and hopes of enrichment 
by war against the Asiatic satraps. Accordingly, the Spartan 
Ephors were induced to comply with the petition of their Asiatic 
countrymen, and to send over to Asia Thimbron at the head of a 
considerable force : 2000 Neodaraodes (or Helots wbo had been 
enfranchised), and 4000 Peloponnesian heavy-armed, B 0> 40 ^ 
accompanied by 300 Athenian horsemen, out of the 399 * 
number of those who had been adherents of the Alarm of the- 
Thirty, four years before—an aid granted by Athens ^eks, who 
at the special request of Thimbron. Arriving in Asia f r t 0 ° n f sk 
dining the winter of 400 — 399 b.c., Thimbron was re- Sparta. Th» 
inforced in the spring of 399 B.O. by the Cyreian 
army, who were brought across from Thrace as de- toro11 with 
scribed in my last chapter, and taken into Lace- Asi^ms 
dsemonian pay. With this large force he became 
more than a match for the satraps, even on the plains he is super- 

A J ^ sodsil by 

where they could employ their numerous cavalry. Derkyi- 
The petty Grecian princes of Pergamus and Tenth- hda,s - 
rania, holding that territory by ancient grants from Xerxes to 
their ancestors, joined their troops to his, contributing much to 
enrich Xenophon at the moment of his departure from the Oyre- 
ians. Yet Thimbron achieved nothing worthy of so large an 
army. He not only miscarried in the siege of Larissa, but was- 
even unable to maintain order among his own soldiers, who pill- 
1 DiodOr. xiv. 35. 2 Dioddr. %t sup. 
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aged indiscriminately both friends and foes. 1 Such loud com¬ 
plaints were transmitted to Sparta of his irregularities and 
inefficiency, that the Ephors tirst sent him an order to march 
into Karia where TissaphernSs resided,—and next, before that 
order was executed, despatched Derkyllidas to supersede him, 
seemingly in the winter 399—398 b.c. Thimbron on returning 
to Sparta was fined and banished. 2 

It is highly probable that the Cyreian soldiers, though excellent 
Conduct ln y et having been disappointed of reward 

cf^'ans ^ or l-^ di S ious w^h they had gone through 
Ioosb 1 as in their long march, and having been kept on short 

to pillage. allowance in Thrace, as well as cheated by SeuthSs, 
were greedy, unscrupulous, and hard to he restrained, in the 
matter of pillage ; especially as Xenophon, their most influential 
general, had now left them. Their conduct greatly improved 
under Derkyllidas. And though such improvement was doubt¬ 
less owing partly to the superiority of the latter over Thimbron, 
yet it seems also partly ascnbahle to the fact that Xenophon,' 
after a few months of residence at Athens, accompanied him 
to Asia, and resumed the command of his old comrades. 3 

Derkyllidas was a man of so much resource and cunning as to 
Derkyllidas ^ ave acquired the surname of Sisyphus. 4 He had 
served throughout all the concluding years of the 
war, and had been harmost at Abydus during the 
naval command of Lysander, who condemned him, on 
the complaint of Pharnabazus, to the disgrace of 
public exposure with his shield on his arm : 5 this was 
(I presume) a disgrace, because an officer of rank 
always had his shield carried for him by an attendant, except in 
the actual encounter of battle. Having never forgiven 
Pharnabazus for thus dishonouring him, Derkyllidas now took 


makes a 
tiuce with 
Tiasapher- 
nes, and 
attacks 
Pkarna- 
bazus in the 
Tioad and 
jEolis. 


*Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 5—8; Xen. 
Anab. vii. 8, 8—16 

-i Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 8; Diodfir. xiv. 
38. 

3 There is no positive testimony to 
this, yet such is my belief, as I have 
stated at the close of the last chapter. 
It is certain thatXenophdn was serving 
under Agesilaus in Asia three years 
after this time; the only matter left 
for conjecture is at what precise mo¬ 
ment he went out the second time. 


The marked improvement in the 
Cyreian soldiers is one reason for the 
statement in the text; another reason 
is the great detail with which the 
military operations of Derkyllidas are 
described, rendering it probable that 
the narrative is from an eye-witness. 

4 Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 3; EphorUs ap. 
Athenee. xi. p. 500. 

6 Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 9. etrrddrj 
ia-trCSa 
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advantage of a misunderstanding between the satrap and 
Tissaphernes, to make a truce with the latter, and conduct his 
army, 8000 strong, into the territory of the former. 1 2 The 
mountainous region of Ida generally known as the Troad— 
inhabited by a population of Malic. Greeks (who had gradually 
Hellenized the indigenous inhabitants), and therefore known as 
the iEolis of Pharnabazus—was laid open to him by a recent 
event, important in itself as well as instructive to read. 

The entire Persian empire was parcelled into so many satrapies, 
each satrap being bound to send a fixed amount of retribution 
annual tribute, and to hold a certain amount of mili- p e Js,a n em- 
tary force ready, for the court at Susa. Provided he 
was punctual m fulfilling these obligations, little satrap, 
inquiry was made as to his other proceedings, unless sub - satra P* 
in the rare case of his maltreating some individual Persian ot 
high rank. In like manner, it appears, each satrapy was divided 
into sub-satrapies or districts , each of these held by a deputy, 
who paid to the satrap a fixed tribute and maintained for him a 
certain military force—having liberty to govern in other respects 
as he pleased. Besides the tribute, however, presents of undefined 
amount were of constant occurrence, both from the satrap to the 
king, and from the deputy to the satrap. Nevertheless, enough 
was extorted from the people (we need hardly add) to leave an 
ample profit both to the one and to the other. a 

This region called iEolis had been entrusted by Pharnabazus 
to a native of Dardanus named Zenis, who, alter hold- Mailiaj 
ing the post for some time and giving full satisfaction, 
died of illness, leaving a widow with a son and the sub¬ 
daughter still minors. The satrap was on the point 
of giving the district to another person, when Mania, pha J^ a- Her 
the widow of Zenis, herself a native of Dardanus, pre- regular pay- 
i'erred her petition to be allowed to succeed her hus- 
band. Visiting Pharnabazus with money in hand, govern- 
sufficient not only to satisfy himself, but also to gain men ' 

1 Xen. Helleu. iii. 1,10; iii. 2, 28. responsible for payment of the rent or 

2 See the description of the satrapy tribute, to thB government or to some 
of Cyrus (Xenoph Anab. i. 9,19,21, 22). higher officer of the government, is 
In the main, this division and subdivi- the system prevalent throughout a 
si on of the entire empire into revenue- large portion of Asia to the present 
districts, each held by a nominee day. 
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over his mistresses and his ministers, 1 she said to him—“My 
husband was faithful to you, and paid his tribute so regularly as 
to obtain your thanks. If I serve you no worse than he, why 
should you name any other deputy ? If I fail in giving you 
satisfaction, you can always remove me, and give the place to 
another. 31 Pharnabazus granted her petition, and had no cause 
to repent it. Mania was regular in her payment of tribute— 
frequent in bringing him presents—and splendid, beyond any of 
his other deputies, in her manner of receiving him whenever he 
visited the district. 

Her chief residence was at Skepsis, Gergis, and Kebren—inland 
towns, strong both by position and by fortification, 
forcefper- amidst the mountainous region once belonging to the 
quests C °and ^' eu ^ r ^ ^ergithes. It was here too that she kept her 
large ’ treasures, which, partly left by her husband, partly 
Marda^ 63 °* accumulated by herself, had gradually reached an 
enormous sum. But her district also reached down to 
the coast, comprising among other towns the classical name of 
Ilium, and probably her own native city the neighbouring 
Dardanus. She maintained, besides, a large military force ot 
Grecian mercenaries in regular pay and excellent condition, 
winch she employed both as garrison for each of her dependent 
towns, and as means for conquest in the neighbourhood. She had 
thus reduced the maritime towns of Larissa, Hamaxitus, and 
Kolonoe, in the southern part of the Troad; commanding her 
troops in person, sitting m her chariot to witness the attack, and 
rewarding every one who distinguished himself. Moreover, when 
Pharnabazus undertook an expedition against the predatory 
Mysians or Pisidians, she accompanied him, and her military 
force formed so much the best part of his army, that he paid her 
the highest compliments, and sometimes condescended to ask her 
advice. 3 So, when Xerxes invaded Greece, Artemisia queen of 
Halikamassus not only furnished ships among the best-appointed 
in his fleet, and fought bravely at Salamis, but also, when he 
chose to call a council, stood alone in daring to give him sound 
opinions contrary to his own leanings—opinions which, fortu- 


^ 1 Sen. Hellen. iii. 1,10. ai'ojJWfatra, 
tqv trrdAoi', kcll ^pij/LiaTa \a(Sovtra, wore 
jcal auTtjJ $apual5ti£(ii Sovvat, /eat rat <s 
TraWaxitriv avrov XW'-V acrflat teal TOiff 


Swi/xtvott /uaXicrra irapa 
eiropevero. 

2 Xen. Hsllen. iii 1,15. 


Qapvafiiiftp, 
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nately for the Grecian world, he could bring himself only to 
tolerate, not to follow. 1 2 * * 

Under an energetic woman like Mania, thus victorious and 
well-provided, iEolis was the most defensible part of 
the satrapy of Pharnabazus, and might probably have tmn a of ma ' 
defied Derkyllidas, had not a domestic traitor put an 
ena to ner lire. Her son-in-law, Meidias, a Greek of by hBr son- 
Skepsis, with whom she lived on terms of intimate SaSas, 
confidence—“ though she was scrupulously mistrustful ^° s |t^ipy S 
of every one else, as it is proper for a despot to be 333 — from Phar- 
was so inflamed by his own ambition and by the sag- butlsindig- 
gestions of evil counsellors, who told him it was a 
shame that a woman should thus be ruler while he 
was only a private man, that he strangled her in her chamber. 
Following up his nefarious scheme, be also assassinated her son, 
a beautiful youth of seventeen. He succeeded in getting posses¬ 
sion of the three strongest places in the district, Kebren, Skepsis, 
and Gergis, together with the accumulated treasure of Mania. 
But the commanders in the other towns refused obedience to his 
summons, until they should receive orders from Pharnabazus. 
To that satrap Meidias instantly sent envoys, hearing ample pre¬ 
sents, with a petition that the satrap would grant to him the 
district which had been enjoyed by Mania. Pharnabazus, re¬ 
pudiating the presents, sent an indignant reply to Meidias— 
<s Keep them until I come to seize them—and to seize you also 
along with them. I would not consent to live, if I were not 
to avenge the death of Mania. 333 

At that critical moment, prior to the coming of the satrap, 
Derkyllidas presented himself with his army, and found iEolis 
almost defenceless. The three recent conquests of Mania— 
Larissa, Hamaxitus, and Kol6nse—surrendered to him as soon as 

1 Herod, viii. 09. keyerat. 

2 Such is the emphatic language of For the illustration of this habitual 
Xenophfin (Hellen. iii. 1, 14)—Mei-Bias, insecurity in which the Grecian despot 

ivijp aiiTTjs £u/, tLvoLirrepui9e\s lived, see the dialogue of Xenophfin 
inri tividv, tlis aio^pov elij, yvvtuKa fiev called Hieron (i. 12; ii. S—10 ; vii. 10), 
apxeiv, a-urbv fi’ clvoi, tovs He particularly dwells upon the multi- 

li.iv xKKovs p,dAa <!> v Aarro p-iv-n c tude of family crimes which stained the 

avr rj s, uo-imp kv rvpawCS t houses of the Grecian despots, murders 
tt p o ir ij *; 11 , itcetvu fie jTLOTevoiJoTjs «al by fathers, sons, brothers, wives, &c. 
a<nracJb|UieVijs, ^ wtnrep av yvvrt yap.f3phv (iii. 8). 
ajirifoiTo,—eLo-eAflwv aTroimfai avriji' ® Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 13. 
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lie appeared ; while the garrisons of Ilium ancl some other places, 
Invasion who had token special service under Mania, and 
and con- found themselves worse off now that they had lost her, 
M£oiis°by accepted his invitation to renounce Persian depend- 
ias k who ence, declare themselves allies of Sparta, and hold 
£tjts posses- their cities for him. He thus became master of 
person uf b most part of the district; with the exception of 
Meidias. KebrSn, Skepsis, and Gergis, which he was anxious 
to secure before the arrival of Pharnabazus. On arriving before 
Kebren, however, in spite of this necessity for haste, he remained 
inactive for four days , 1 because the sacrifices were unpropitious ; 
while a rash subordinate officer, hazarding an unwarranted attack 
during this interval, was repulsed and wounded. The sacrifices 
at length became favourable, and Derkyllidas was rewarded for 
his patience. The garrison, affected by the example of those at 
Ilium and the other towns, disobeyed their commander, who 
tried to earn the satrap’s favour by holding out and assuring to 
him this very strong place. Sending out heralds to proclaim 
that they would go with Greeks and not with Persians, they 
admitted the Lacedaemonians at once within the gates. Having 
thus fortunately captured, and duly secuied, tins impoitant 
town, Derkyllidas marched against Skepsis and Gergis, the 
former of which was held by Meidias himself, who, dreading 
the arrival of Pharnabazus, and mistrusting the citizens within, 
thought it best to open negotiations with Derkyllidas. He sent 
to solicit a conference, demanding hostages for his safety. When 
he came forth from the town, and demanded from the Lacedae¬ 
monian commander on what terms alliance would be granted to 
him, the latter replied—“ On condition that the citizens shall be 
left free and autonomous”; at the same time marching on, with¬ 
out waiting either for acquiescence or refusal, straight up to the 
gates of the town* Meidias, taken by surprise, in the power of 
the assailants, and aware that the citizens were unfriendly to 
him, was obliged to give orders that the gate should be opened ; 


i Xen. Hell. iii. 1, 18; Diod. xiv. 38. 
The reader will remark here how 
XenophBn shapes the narrative in snch 
a manner as to inculcate the pious 
duty in a general of obeying the 
warnings furnished by the sacrifice— 


either for action or for inaction. I 
have already noticed (in my preceding 
chapters) how often he does this in the 
Anabasis. 

Such an inference is never (I believe) 
to be found suggested in Thucydidds. 
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so that Derkyllidas found himself by this rapid manoeuvre in 
possession of the strongest place in the district without either 
loss or delay, to the great delight of the Skepsians themselves . 1 

Derkyllidas, having ascended the acropolis of Skepsis to offer a 
sacrifice of thanks to Athene, the great patron god¬ 
dess of Ilium and most of the Teukrian towns, acquires anil 
caused the garrison of Meidias to evacuate the town gklpsis 68 
forthwith, and consigned it to the citizens themselves, and Geigis, 
exhorting them to conduct their political affairs as Madias” 
became Greeks and freemen. This proceeding, which 
reminds us of Brasidas in contrast with Lysander, was sures of 

^ * TVTy ^yn $ L a 

not less politic than generous ; since Derkyllidas could 
hardly hope to hold an inland town in the midst of the Persian 
satrapy except by the attachment of the citizens themselves. He 
then marched away to Gergis, still conducting along with him 
Meidias, who urgently entreated to be allowed to retain that 
town, the last of his remaining fortresses. Without giving any 
decided answer, Derkyllidas took him by his side, and marched 
with him at the head of his army, arrayed only in double file, 
so as to carry the appearance of peace, to the foot of the lofty 
towers of Gergis. The garrison on the walls, seeing Meidias 
along with him, allowed him to approach without discharging a 
single missile. “Now, Meidias (said he), order the gates to be 
opened, and show me the way m, to the temple of Athene, in 
order that J may there offer sacrifice. 3 ’ Again, Meidias was 
forced, from fear of being at once seized as a prisoner, to give the 
order ; and the Lacedaemonian forces found themselves m pos¬ 
session of the town. Derkyllidas, distributing his troops round 
the w T alls, in order to make sure of his conquest, ascended to the 
acropolis to offer his intended sacrifice ; after which he proceeded 
to dictate the fate of Meidias, whom he divested of his character 
of prince and of his military force—incorporating the latter m 
the Lacedaemonian army. He then called upon Meidias to specify 
all his paternal property, and restored to him the whole of what 
he claimed as such, though the bystanders protested against the 
statement given in as a flagrant exaggeration. But he laid hands 
on all the property, and all the treasures of Mania—and caused 
her house, which Meidias had taken for himself, to he put under 
i XBn. Hellen. iii. 1, 20—23. 
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seal—as lawful prey; since Mania had belonged to Phainabazus, 1 
against whom the Lacedaemonians were making war. On coming 
out after examining and verifying the contents of the house, he 
said to his officers, “Now, my friends, we have here already 
worked out pay for the whole army, 8000 men, for near a year. 
Whatever we acquire besides shall come to you also.” He well 
knew the favourable effect which this intelligence would pro¬ 
duce upon the temper, as well as upon the discipline, of the army 
—especially upon the Cyreians, who had tasted the discomfort of 
irregular pay and poverty. 

ec And where am I to live ? ” asked Meidias, who found himself 
turned out of the house of Mania. “ In your rightful place of 
abode, to he sure (replied Derkyllidas)—in your native town 
Skepsis, and in your paternal house.” 2 What became of the 
assassin afterwards, we do not hear. But it is satisfactory to find 
that he did not reap the anticipated reward of his crime, the fruits 
of which were an important advantage to Derkyllidas and his army, 
and a still more important blessing to the Greek cities which had 
been governed by Mania—enfranchisement and autonomy. 

This rapid, easy, and skilfully-managed exploit—the capture 
B.c. 309 of nine towns in eight days—is all which Xenophon 
Derkyllidas mentions as achieved by Derkyllidas during the 
truce'mtii a summer. Having acquired pay for so many months, 
baz^and P er ^ a P s the soldiers may have been disposed to rest 
takes’ until it was spent. But as winter approached, it 

quarters in became necessary to find winter quarters, without 
Bitkyma. incurring the leproaeh which had fallen upon 

1 Xen. llellen iii 1 , 2G. t elire /llol, that which had belonged to Mania (or 
erDij, Marta St 7 ivos fy; oi fie n-ar-re? to Phamabazus); but 91 ot to that which 
e«ror, otl 4>apra|6&<J’ou. oiikotjj' *al ra had belonged to Meidias. 
l/cctrijs, eipy, ^apvn^d^ov, MaAtirra, According to the modern rules of 
e^ao- av. rjfjL^Tep‘ av^ ety 77 , e 7 rel international law, this distinction is 

Kptnovfiev irohentos yap i}fx.tv ^apvajSa- one allowed and respected everywhere 
. except at sea. But in the ancient 

Two points are remarkable here— 1 . world it by no means stood out so 
The t manner in which Alania, the clearly or prominently; and the 
administratrix of a large district, with observance of it here deserves notice, 
a prodigious treasure and a large army 2 Xen. Hellen. in. 1 , 28. 
in pay, is treated as belongxng to Thus finishes the interesting narra- 
Phamabazus—as the servant or slave tive about Mania, Meidias, and 
of Pharnabazus. 2 . The distinction Derkyllidas. The abundance of detail, 
here taken between public propeity and the dramatic manner in which 
and private property, in reference to XenophGn has worked it out, impioss 
the laws of war and the rights of the me with a belief that he was actually 
contpieior. Derkyllidas lays claim to present at the scene. 
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Thimbron of consuming the substance of allies. Fearing, 
however, that if he changed his position, Pharnabazus would 
employ the numerous Persian cavalry to harass the Grecian cities, 
he tendered a truce, which the latter willingly accepted. For 
the occupation of ^3olis by the Lacedaemonian general was a sort 
of watch-post (like Dekeleia to Athens), exposing the whole of 
Phrygia near the Propontis (in which was Daskylium, the resi¬ 
dence of Pharnabazus) to constant attack. 1 Derkyllidas accord¬ 
ingly only marched through Phrygia, to take up his winter 
quarters in Bithynia, the north-western corner of Asia Minor, 
between the Propontis and the Euxine—the same territory 
through which Xenophon and the Ten Thousand had marched, 
on their road from Kalpe to Chalkedon. He procured abundant 
provisions and booty, slaves as well as cattle, by plundering the 
Bithynian villages ; not without occasional losses on his own 
side, by the carelessness of marauding parties. 2 

One of these losses was of considerable magnitude. Derkylli¬ 
das had obtained from Seuthes in European Thrace (the same 
prince of whom Xenoph6n had had so much reason to complain) 
a reinforcement of 300 cavalry and 200 peltasts—Odrysian 
Thracians. These Odrysians established themselves in a separate 
camp, nearly two miles and a half from Derkyllidas, which they 
surrounded with a palisade about man's height. Being inde¬ 
fatigable plunderers, they prevailed upon Derkyllidas to send 
them a guard of 200 hoplites, for the purpose of guarding their 
separate camp with the booty accumulated within it. Presently 
the camp became richly stocked, especially with Bithynian 
captives. The hostile Bithynians, however, watching their 
opportunity when the Odrysians were out marauding, suddenly 
attacked at daybreak the 200 Grecian hoplites in the camp. 
Shooting at them over the palisade with darts and arrows, they 
killed and wounded some, while the Greeks with their spears 
were utterly helpless, and could only reach their enemies by 
pulling up the palisade and charging out upon them. But the 
light-armed assailants, easily evading the charge of warriors 
with shield and spear, turned round upon them when they 

1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2,1. vo^C iJW -rijv The word imTet^Cgeiv is capital and 

AIoAtSa ^7TLTfTetxt jdai rr) eaurov olidja-ei significant, in Grecian warfaie. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii 2, 2—5. 
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began to retire, and slew several before they could get back. 
In each successive sally the same phaenomena recurred, until 
at length all the Greeks were overpowered and slain, except 
fifteen of them, who charged through the Bithynians in the first 
sally, and marched onward to join Derkyllidas, instead of return¬ 
ing with their comrades to the palisade. Derkyllidas lost no¬ 
time in sending a reinforcement, which, however, came too late, 
and found only the naked bodies of the slain. The victorious 
Bithynians carried away all their own captives. 1 2 

At the beginning of spring the Spartan general returned to 
Command Lampsakus, where he found Arakus and two other 
fidas—^ Spartans just arrived out as commissioners sent by 
satisfaction the Ephors. Arakus came with instructions to pro- 
JrittFthe?’ loIL S the command of Derkyllidas for another year, 

improved as well as to communicate the satisfaction of the 

conduct , . . ,, . 

of the Jtpiiors with the Uyreian army, m consequence of 

Cyreians. the g rea t improvement in their conduct compared 
with the year of Thimbron. He accordingly assembled the 
soldiers and addies^ed them in a mingled strain of praise and 
admonition, expressing his hope that they would continue the 
forbearance which they had now begun to practise towards all 
Asiatic allies. The commander of the Cyreians (probably 
Xenophon himself), m his reply, availed himself of the occasion 
to pay a compliment to Derkyllidas. “We (said he) are the 
same men now as we were in the previous year; but we are 
under a different general: you need not look further for the 
explanation. 33 2 Without denying the superiority of Derkyllidas 
over his predecessor, we may remark that the abundant wealth 
of Mania, thrown into his hands by accident (though he showed 
great ability in turning the accident to account), was an auxiliary 
circumstance, not less unexpected than -weighty, for ensuring the 
good behaviour of the soldiers. 

It was among the further instructions of Arakus to visit all the 
principal Asiatic Greeks, and report their condition at Sparta 
and Derkyllidas was pleased to see them entering on this survey 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 4. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2 , 6—7. 

Morns supposes (I think -with much 
probability) that 6 riav JLvpcCiov n-poe- 


cTTTjKus- here means Xenophftn himself. 

St could not with propriety advert 
to the fact that he himself had not 
been with the army during the year of 
Thimbron. 
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at a moment when they would find the cities in undisturbed 

peace and tranquillity . 1 So long as the truce con- D erky iM M 

tinued both with Tiseaphernes and Phamabazus, crosses into 
,, ,. „ , . n Europe and 

these cities were secure from aggression and paid no employs his 

tribute, the land force of Derkyllidas affording to f^tifying 
them a protection 2 analogous to that which had been the Cher- 
conferred by Athens and her powerful fleet during the against the 
interval between the formation of the Confederacy of Thraciana * 
Ddlos and the Athenian catastrophe at Syracuse. At the same 
time, during the truce, the army had neither occupation nor 
subsistence. To keep it together and near at hand, yet without 
living at the cost of friends, was the problem. 

It was accordingly with great satisfaction that Derkyllidas 
noticed an intimation accidentally dropped by Arakus. Some 
envoys (the latter said) were now at Sparta from the Thracian 
Cherson^sus (the long tongue of land bordering westward on the 
Hellespont), soliciting aid against their marauding Thracian 
neighbours. That fertile peninsula, first hellemzed a century 
and a half before by the Athenian, Miltiades, had been a 
favourite resort for Athenian citizens, many of whom had 
acquired property there during the naval power of Athens. The 
battle of JEgospotami dispossessed and drove home these pro¬ 
prietors, at the same time depriving the peninsula of its protec¬ 
tion against the Thracians. It now contained eleven distinct 
cities, of which Sestos was the most important; and its inhabi¬ 
tants combined to send envoys to Sparta, entreating the Ephors 
to despatch a force for the purpose of building a wall across the 
isthmus from Kardia to Paktye ; m recompense for which (they 
said) there was fertile land enough open to as many settlers as 
chose to come, with coast and harbours for export close at 

i Xen. Hell an. iii. 2, 9. err sfiif/ev The expression ev tlpifvp e-uSccl/uloviku; 
airTovs dir' ’Eif> etrov Sia ruv ‘EAAt|vlBidv Stayo-uVas lias reference to the foreign 
■mSAewi^ ^ Sop, epos on epeAAoi/ oif/eaflat to.? relations of the cities, and to their 
iroAei,? ev elpijvj] evScu/xoi/LKas Siayou'cras. exemption from annoyance by Persian 
I cannot hut think that we ought here arms, without implying any internal 
to read e7r’ ’EifjeVov not air’ ’Eif>ecrov; freedom or good condition. There 
or else diro Aa/uf/dieov. were Lacedeemoman harmosts m most 

It was at Lampsakus that this iuter- of them, and Dekaichies half broken 
view and conversation between DBrkyl- up or modified in many : see the sub- 
lidas and the commissioners took sequent passages (ni. 2,20; iii. 4, 7; iv. 
place. The commissioners were to 8, l) 

be sent from Lampsakus to Ephesus 2 Compare Xenophontis Hellenics, 
through the Grecian cities. iv. 2, 5. 

7—25 
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hand. Miltiades, on first going out to the Chersonese, had 
secured it by constructing a cross wall on the same spot, which 
had since become neglected during the period of Persian supre¬ 
macy ] Perikles had afterwards sent fresh colonists, and caused 
the wall to be repaired. But it seems to have been unnecessary 
while the Athenian empire was in full vigour—since the Thracian 
princes had been generally either conciliated, or kept off, by 
Athens, even without any such bulwark. 1 Informed that the 
request of the Chersonesites had been favourably listened to at 
Sparta, Derkyllidas resolved to execute their project with his 
own army. Having prolonged his truce with Pharnabazus, he 
crossed the Hellespont into Europe, and employed his army 
during the whole summer in constructing this cross wall, about 
miles in length. The work was distributed in portions to 
different sections of the army, competition being excited by 
rewards for the most rapid and workmanlike execution; while 
the Chersonesites were glad to provide pay and subsistence for 
the army, during an operation which provided security for all 
the eleven cities, and gave additional value to their lands and 
harbours. Numerous settlers seem to have now come in, under 
Lacedaemonian auspices—who were again disturbed, wholly or 
partially, when the Lacedaemonian maritime empire was broken 
up a few years afterwards. 2 

On returning to Asia in the autumn, after the completion of 
b.c. 398 — this work, which had kept his army usefully em- 

307. ployed and amply provided during Bix months, Der- 

Hb captures kyllidas undertook the siege of Atameus, a strong 
tons Atar- post (on. the continental coast eastward of Mitylene) 

neus. occupied by some Chian exiles, whom the Lacedae¬ 

monian admiral Kratesippidas had lent corrupt aid in expelling 
.from the native island a few years before. 8 These men, living by 
predatory expeditions against Chios and Ionia, were so well 
supplied with provisions that it cost Derkyllidas a blockade of 
eight months before he could reduce it He placed in it a strong 
garrison well supplied, that it might serve him as a retreat in 
case of need—under an Achaean named Drako, whose name re- 

1 Herodot. vi. 30; Plutarch, Peri- 2 Xen. Hellan. iii. 2, 10; iv. S, 5. 
hi6s, c. 19; Isokrat6s, Or. v. (Philipp.) DiodOr. ariv. 38. 
s. 7. 8 Diod6r. adii. 65. 
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mained long terrible from bis ravages on the neighbouring plain 
of Mysia . 1 

Derkyllidas next proceeded to Ephesus, where orders presently 
reached him from the Ephors, directing him to march B>c ^ 
into Karia and attack Tissaphem^s. The temporary ^ makes 
truce, which had hitherto provisionally kept off war upon 
Persian soldiers and tribute-gatherers from the Asiatic 
.Greeks, was now renounced by mutual consent. Phamaba- 
These Greeks had sent envoys to Sparta, assuring the the’ UP ° n 
Ephors that Tissaphernes would be constrained to M ® andet ’ 
renounce formally the sovereign rights of Persia, and grant to 
them full autonomy, if his residence in Karia were vigorously 
attacked. Accordingly Derkyllidas marched southward across 
the Mseander into Karia, while the Lacedaemonian fleet under 
Pharax co-operated along the shore. At the same time, Tissa- 
phernes on his side had received reinforcements from Susa, 
together with the appointment of generalissimo over all the 
Persian force in Asia Minor; upon which Phamabazus (who had 
gone up to court in the interval to concert more vigorous means 
of prosecuting the war, but had now returned 2 ) joined him in 
Karia, prepared to commence vigorous operations for the expul¬ 
sion of Derkyllidas and his army. Having properly garrisoned 
the Btrong places, the two satraps crossed the Mseander, at the 
head of a powerful Grecian and Karian force, with numerous 
Persian cavalry, to attack the Ionian cities. As soon as he heard 
this news, Derkyllidas came back with his army from Karia 
to cover the towns menaced. Having recrossed the Mseander, 
he was marching with his army in disorder, not suspecting the 
enemy to be near, when on a sudden he came upon their scouts, 
planted on some sepulchral monuments in the road. He too 
sent some scouts up to the neighbouring monuments and towers, 
who apprised him that the two satraps, with their joint force 
in good order, were planted here to intercept him. He im¬ 
mediately gave orders for his hoplites to form in battle array 
of eight deep, with the peltasts and his handful of horsemen on 
each flank. But such was the alarm caused among his troops 
by this surprise, that none could he relied upon except the 

1 Xen. Hellen. iii 2,11: Isokrat^a, Or, iv. (Panegyr.) s. 167. 

2 Diod6r. xiv. 39. 
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Cyreians and the Peloponnesians. Of the insular and Ionian 
hoplites, from Priene and other cities, some actually hid their 
arms in the thick standing corn and fled ; others who took their 
places in the line manifested dispositions which left little hope 
that they would stand a charge ; so that the Persians had the 
opportunity of fighting a battle not merely with superiority of 
number, but also with advantage of position and circumstances. 

Pharnabazus was anxious to attack without delay. 
SssLphe° But Tissaphernes, who recollected well the valour of 
n@s—lie the Cyreian troops, and concluded that all the remain- 

ing Greeks were like them, forbade it, sending for- 
r^Tkylii- ward heralds to demand a conference. As they 
approached, Derkyllidas, surrounding himself with 
a body-guard of the finest and the best-equipped soldiers, 1 ad¬ 
vanced to the front of the line to meet them, saying that he for 
his part was prepared to fight; but since a conference was de¬ 
manded, he had no objection to grant it, providing hostages were 
exchanged. This having been assented to, and a place named 
for conference on the ensuing day, both armies were simultane¬ 
ously withdrawn—the Persians to Tralles, the Greeks to Leuko- 
phrys, celebrated for its temple of Artemis Leukophryne. 2 

This backwardness on the part of Tissaphern§s, even at a time 
when he was encouraged by a brother satrap braver than himself, 
occasioned to the Persians the loss of a very promising moment, 
and rescued the Grecian army out of a position of much peril. 
It helps to explain to us the escape of the Cyreians, and the 
manner in which they were allowed to cross rivers and pass over 
the most difficult ground without any serious opposition ; while 
at the same time it tended to confirm in the Greek mind the 
same impressions of Persian imbecility as that escape so forcibly 
suggested. 

The conference, as might be expected, ended in nothing. 
Derkyllidas required on behalf of the Asiatic Greeks complete 
autonomy—exemption from Persian interference and tribute - T 

1 Xen. Hallen. iii. 2,18. Tissaphern&s. 

In the Anabasis (ii. 3, 3), XenophOn Xenophfin gladly avails himself of 
mentions the like care on the part of the opportunity to pay an indii act com- 
Klearchus to have the best-armed and pliment to the Cyreian army, 
most imposing soldiers around him 2 Xen. Halien. iii_ 2,19; Diod6r. xiv. 
when he went to his interview with 39. * 
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while the two satraps on their side insisted that the Lace¬ 
demonian army should be withdrawn from Asia, and the 
Lacedaemonian harmosts from all the Greco-Asiatic cities. An 
armistice was concluded, to allow time for reference to the 
.authorities at home ; thus replacing matters in the condition in 
which they had been at the beginning of the year . 1 

Shortly after the conclusion of this truce, Agesilaus, king of 
Sparta, arrived with a large force, and the war in all Derkylhdas 
respects began to assume larger proportions—of which ^ L ieS C by 
more in the next chapter. . Agesilaus. 

But it was not in Asia alone that Sparta had been engaged in 
war. The prostration of the Athenian power had n 

i Alienation 

removed that common bond of hatred and alarm towards 
which attached the allies to her headship ; while her 
subsequent conduct had given positive offence, and anies u? er 
had even excited against herself the same fear of Central 
unmeasured imperial ambition which had before run Greece ‘ 
so powerfully against Athens. She had appropriated to herself 
nearly the whole of the Athenian maritime empire, with a 
tribute scarcely inferior, if at all inferior, in amount. How far 
the total of 1000 talents was actually realized during each suc¬ 
cessive year, we are not in a condition to say ; but such was the 
.assessment imposed and the scheme laid down by Sparta tor her 
maritime dependencies—enforced, too, by omnipresent instru¬ 
ments of rapacity and oppression, decemvirs and harmosts, such 
as Athens had never paralleled. When we add to this great 
maritime empire the prodigious ascendency on land which 
Sparta had enjoyed before, we shall find a total of material power 
far superior to that which Athens had enjoyed, even in her day 
of greatest exaltation, prior to the truce of 445 b.c. 

This was not all. From the general dulness of character 
pervading Spartan citizens, the full resources of the state were 
hardly ever put forth. Her habitual shortcomings at the moment 
of action are keenly criticised by her own friends, in contrast 
with the ardour and forwardness which animated her enemies. 
But at and after the battle of ASgospotami, the entire management 
of Spartan foreign affairs was found in the hands of Lysander 
—a man not only exempt from the inertia usual in his country- 
1 Xen. Hellen. Hi. 2, 20. 
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men, but of the most unwearied activity and grasping ambition. 
Great 35 we ^ ^ or country as for himself. Under his 

energy direction the immense advantages which Sparta en- 
t™Spartan joyed from her new position were at once systema- 
Lysander ti z ed and turned to the fullest account. Now there 
immediately was enough in the new ascendency of Sparta, had 
victory of it been ever so modestly handled, to spread appre- 
Egospotami tension through the Grecian world. But apprehension 
veryunusuai became redoubled when it was seen that lier as- 
with Spaita. cen( j enc yr was or ganized and likely to be worked by 
her most aggressive leader for the purposes of an insatiable 
ambition. Fortunately for the Grecian world, indeed, the power 
of Sparta did not long continue to be thus absolutely wielded by 
Lysander, whose arrogance and overweening position raised 
enemies against him at home. Yet the first impressions received 
by the allies respecting Spartan empire were derived from hi& 
proceedings and his plans of dominion, manifested with osten¬ 
tatious insolence ; and such impressions continued, even after 
the influence of Lysander himself had been much abated by the 
counter-working rivalry of Pausanias and others. 

While Sparta separately had thus gained so much by the close 
of the war, not one of her allies had received the 
Spartans smallest remuneration or compensation, except such 
aUthB Pt 3,8 be considered to be involved m the destruc- 

advantages tion of a formidable enemy. Even the pecuniary 
them^lves 0 result or residue which Lysander had brought home 
Sues were with him (470 talents remaining out of the advances 
allowed made by Cyrus), together with the booty acquired 
nothing. ^ Dekeleia, was all detained by the Lacedaemonians 
themselves. Thebes and Corinth, indeed, presented demands, in 
which the other allies did not (probably durst not) join, to be 
allowed to share. But though all the efforts and sufferings of the 
war had fallen upon these allies no less than upon Sparta, the 
demands were refused, and almost resented as insults. 1 Hence 
there arose among the allies not merely a fear of the grasping 
dominion, but a hatred of the monopolizing rapacity, of Sparta. 
Of this new feeling an early manifestation, alike glaring and 
important, was made by the Thebans and Corinthians, when 
i Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 5; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 27; Justin, v. 10. 
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they refuged to join Pausanias in his march against Thrasybulus 
and the Athenian exiles in Peirseus 1 —less than a year after the 
surrender of Athens, the enemy whom these two cities had hated 
with such extreme bitterness down to the very moment of sur¬ 
render. Even Arcadians and Achseans, too, habitually obedient 
as they were to Lacedsemfin, keenly felt the different way in 
which she treated them, as compared with the previous years of 
waT, when she had been forced to keep alive their zeal against 
the common enemy. 2 

The Lacedaemonians were however strong enough not merely 
to despise this growing alienation of their allies, but B .o. 402 , 
even to take revenge upon such of the Peloponnesians &reat power 
as had incurred their displeasure. Among these stood of the Spar- 
conspicuous the Eleians, now under a government take revenge 
called democratical, of which the leading man was ^rhohad 0 ^- 
Thrasydseus—a man who had lent considerable aid p^eaaed^^ 
in 404 B.c. to Thrasybulus and the Athenian exiles in invasion of 
Peirseus. The Eleians in the year 420 b.c. had been EUs * 
engaged in a controversy with Sparta—had employed their 
privileges as administrators of the Olympic festival to exclude 
her from attendance on that occasion—and had subsequently 
been in arms against her along with Argos and Mantineia. To 
these grounds of quarrel, now of rather ancient date, had been 
added afterwards a refusal to furnish aid in the war against 
Athens since the resumption of hostilities in 414 B.c., and a 
recent exclusion of King Agis, w r ho had come in person to offer 
sacrifice and consult the oracle of Zeus Olympius, such exclusion 
being grounded on the fact that he was about to pray ior victory 
in the war then pending against Athens, contrary to the ancient 
canon of the Olympic temple, which admitted no sacrifice or 
consultation respecting hostilities of Greek against Greek. 3 

1 Xen. Hellen. ii. 4, 30. blAwtop app-D trras feaflzirrdvat aftoycrz, 

2 Xen. Hellen. ill. 5, 12. RopLvBiovs rav fie ^vfLpdxiav eAevfle'pwv dvtuv, eiret 
fi& ical *Ap/cafia? kcll ’Ayoldus ti (ftStfiev; eimJyy) 0 'ai', Semrorat cLvane^vatriv. 

ot ev /*ev Tu>Trpos v/ias (it is the ThBban. sxeiu Hellen. iii. 2, 22. tovtuv S* 
envoys who are addressing the public vcrrepov, teal *AyiBos irepu/jflevros Bvo-ou 
assembly at Athens) iroAejuu judAo tcS All koto p.avrelav Tiva, ckuAvov dl 
\Lirxpovfievoi i/ir’ c/cetvnov (the ’HAbzol, ju .19 irptHreilxecrBat. vlktjv 7 roAejLipv, 
Lace deem onians), ttclvtwv KaL ir6vtav koll AeyovTes, ws kol ri> ^ dp^dtov bltj ovrta 
(eivfiwwv Koi fia 7 ravT 7 joaTwv pieTeLXOV eirel vopu-fiov, pti) Xf»]D'n]pid^e£r9aL j rotis EAA?)• 
8 ’ eirpa£av a b0otjAovto ol AojcefiaLjudviOL, vas e<£* 'BA.Aijvui' 7 roAe/zcj> ■ wen afJvros’ 

W9LOS >) apx^s TL/U7JP 1J TTolbiV XPIJ/ULOLTKIV d7rrjA0EV. 

/m erafiefiwKa(rLv avrotp,* aAAd tovp p.iv This canon seems not unnatural, for 
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These were considered by Sparta as affronts, and the season was 
now favourable for resenting them, as well as for chastising and 
humbling Elis. 1 Accordingly Sparta sent an embassy, requiring 
the Eleians to make good the unpaid arrears of the quota assessed 
upon them for the cost of the war against Athens ; and further, 
to relinquish their authority oveT their dependent townships or 
Periceki, leaving the latter autonomous. 2 Of these dependencies 
there were several, no one very considerable individually, in the 
region called Tnphylia, south of the river Alpheus, and north of 
the Neda. One of them was Lepreum, the autonomy of which 
the Lacedemonians had vindicated against Elis in 420 b.c., 
though during the subsequent period it had again become 
subject. 

The Eleians refused compliance with the demand thus sent, 
b.o. 402 . alleging that their dependent cities were held by the 
TheS aitan of conquest. They even retorted upon the 

kingLacedaemonians the charge of enslaving Greeks; 3 
Eteum^er- 3 u P on which Agis marched with an army to invade 
retires frem ^eir territory, entering it from the north side where 
itimmedi- it joined Achaia. Hardly had he crossed the frontier 

Sequence'S" river Larissus and begun his ravages, when an earth¬ 
quake** 1 " <l ua L e occurred. Such an event, usually construed in 
Greece as a divine warning, acted on this occasion so 
strongly on the religious susceptibilities of Agis, that he not 
only withdrew from the Eleian territory, but disbanded his 


one of the greatest Pan-hellenic temples 
and establishments. Yet it -was not 
constantly observed at Olympia (com¬ 
pare another example—Xen Hellen. 
iv. 7, 2); nor yet at Delphi, which was 
not less Pan-hellenic than Olympia (see 
Thucyd. L 118). We are therefore led 
to imagine that it was a canon which 
the Eleians invoked only when they 
were prompted by some special senti¬ 
ment or aversion. 

l Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 28. ck tovtuv 
oiv iravruv bpyt£op.4voL$ t ?5o£e tols 
Kal tq ewcA7]trt<f T (rauppoy Ctrai 

atiroifc. 

2Diod6rns (xiv. 17) mentions this 
demand for the arrears, which appears 
■very probable. It is not directly 
noticed by Xenoph&n, who, however, 
mentions (see the passage cited in the 


note of page preceding) the general 
assessment levied by Sparta upon all 
her Peloponnesian allies during the 
war. 

3 Diodfir. xiv. 17. 

Diod&rus introduces in these trans¬ 
actions King Pausanias, not King Agis, 
as the acting person. 

Pausanias states (iii. 8, 2) that the 
Eleians, in returning a negative answer 
to the requisition of Sparta, added that 
they would enfranchise their Perioeki, 
when they saw Sparta enfranchise her 
own. This answer appears to me 
highly improbable, under the existing 
circumstances of Sparta and her rela¬ 
tions to the other Grecian states. 
Allusion to the relations between 
Sparta and her Perioeki was a novelty, 
even in 371 B C., at the congress which 
preceded the battle of Leuktra. 
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army. His retreat gave so much additional courage to the 
Eleians, that they sent envoys and tried to establish alliances 
among those cities which they knew to he alienated from Sparta. 
Not even Thebes and Corinth, however, could he induced to 
assist them ; nor did they obtain any other aid except 1000 men 
from dStolia. 


B.C. 401. 

Second in¬ 
vasion of 
Elis by 
Agis—he 
marches 
through 
Tnphylia 
and Olym¬ 
pia : vic¬ 
torious 
march, 
with much 
booty. 


In the next summer Agis undertook a second expedition, 
accompanied on this occasion by all the allies of 
Sparta \ even by the Athenians, now enrolled upon 
the list. Thebes and Corinth alone stood aloof. On 
this occasion he approached from the opposite or 
southern side, that of the territory once called Mes- 
senia ; passing through Aulon, and crossing the river 
Neda. He marched through Triphylia to the river 
Alpheus, which he crossed, and then proceeded to 
Olympia, where he consummated the sacrifice from 
which the Eleians had before excluded him. Iu his 
march he was joined by the inhabitants of Lepreum, Makistus, 
and other dependent towns, which now threw off their subjection 
to Elis. Thus reinforced, Agis proceeded onward towards the 
city of Elis, through a productive country under flourishing 
agriculture, enriched by the crowds and sacrifices at the neigh¬ 
bouring Olympic temple, and for a long period unassailed. 
After attacking, not very vigorously, the half-fortified city—and 
being repelled by the iEtolian auxiliaries—he marched onward 
to the harbour called Kylllne, still plundering the territory. So 
ample was the stock of slaves, cattle, and rural wealth generally, 
that his troops not only acquired riches for themselves by 
plunder, hut were also joined by many Arcadian and Achaean 
volunteers, who crowded in to partake of the golden harvest. 1 

The opposition or wealthy oligarchical party in Elis availed 
themselves of this juncture to take arms against the 
government, hoping to get possession of the city, 
and to maintain themselves in power by the aid of 
Sparta. Xenias, their leader, a man of immense 
wealth, with several of his adherents, rushed out 
Armed, and assailed the government-house, in which it appears 
that Thrasydseus and his colleagues had been banqueting. They 


Insurrec¬ 
tion of the 
oligarchical 
party m Elis 
—they are 
put down. 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 25, 20 ; DiodOr. xiv. 17. 
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slew several persons, and among them one, whom, from great 
personal resemblance, they mistook for Thrasydseus, The latter 
was however at that moment intoxicated, and asleep in a separate 
chamber . 1 They then assembled in arms in the market-place, 
believing themselves to be masters of the city ; while the people* 
under the like impression that Thrasydseus was dead, were too- 
much dismayed to offer resistance. But presently it became 
known that he was yet alive ; the people crowded to the govern¬ 
ment-house “like a swarm of bees ,” 3 and arrayed themselves for 
his protection as well as under his guidance. Leading them forth 
at once to battle, he completely defeated the oligarchical insur¬ 
gents, and forced them to flee for protection to the Lacedaemonian 
army. 

Agis presently evacuated the Eleian territory, yet not without 
b.c. 400 . planting a Lacedaemonian harmost and a garrison* 
The Eieians ^°S et ^ er with Xenias and the oligarchical exiles, at 
are obliged Epitalium, a little way south of the river Alpheus. 
to Sd 1 * Occupying this fort (analogous to Dekeleia in Attica), 
peace ° f ^ey 8 P rea( l ravage and ruin all around throughout 
the autumn and winter, to such a degree, that in the 
early spring Thrasydseus and the Eleian government were 
compelled to send to Sparta and solicit peace. They consented 
to raze the imperfect fortifications of their city, so as to leave it 
quite open. They further surrendered their harbour of KyllSne 
with their ships of war, and relinquished all authority over the 
Tnphylian townships, as well as over Lasion, which was claimed 
as an Arcadian town.® Though they pressed strenuously their 


1 Xen. HbIIgr. iii. 2, 27 ■ Pausanias. 

iii- 8, 2 ; y. 4, 5. 

The words of XeE.oph.6n are not very 
clear-—^ovAopevcu S& oi Trepi Sevloiv Tbv 
\ey6jicvov fxeStfivta airofMTprfo’a.o-dcLi rb 
wapi tot) irarpbs apyvpiov (rrjv irdA.Lv) St 
avruV' irpotrxwpijcrcw Aa/eeSai/xovLiH?, 
eWEffovrer ef ouciaj e^owes c^ayas 
iroiovort, ko! aAAovs t4 rtvas KreCvovn, 
KCLi ppjjiSv Tiva ©pacruSoLto) airoicTeLvavTes, 
t£tov St} p.ov TTpocrrar^j, iovro ®paav8a.iav 
ancKTovipaL. ... o Si ©pacruSaTos 
eri kclOcvSuv iTtiyvavev, oflirep e/xe0i itrQyf. 

Both the words and the narrative 
are here very obscure. It seems as if 
a sentence had dropped out, when we 
come suddenly upon the mention of 
the drunken state of Thiasydceus, with¬ 


out having before been told of any cir¬ 
cumstance either leading to or implying 
this condition. 

a Xen. HellBn. iii. 2, 28. 

3 Xen. HellBn. iii. 2, 30. There is 
something perplexing in Xenoph6n’s 
description of the Triphylian town¬ 
ships which the Eleians surrendered. 
First, he does not name Lepreum or 
Makistns, both of which nevertheless 
had joined Agis on his invasion, and 
were the most important places in 
Triphylia (iii. 2, 25). Next, he names 
Letrini, Amphidoli, and Marganeis 
as Triphylian, which yet were on the- 
north of the Alpheius, and are else¬ 
where distinguished from Triphylian. 
I incline to believe that the words 
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claim to preserve the town of Epeium (between the Arcadian 
town of Heraea and the Triphylian town of Makistus), on the 
plea that they had bought it from its previous inhabitants at the 
price of thirty talents paid down—the Lacedaemonians, pro¬ 
nouncing this to be a compulsory bargain imposed upon weaker 
parties by force, refused to recognize it. The town was taken 
away from them, seemingly without any reimbursement of the 
purchase-money either in part or in whole. On these terms the 
Eleians were admitted to peace, and enrolled again among the 
members of the Lacedaemonian confederacy. 1 

The time of the Olympic festival seems to have been now 
approaching, and the Eleians were probably the more anxious to 
obtain peace from Sparta, as they feared to be deprived of their 
privilege as superintendents. The Pisatans, inhabitants of the 

in hia text, koX Taj Tpi^uMSas irtSAet? mentioned. In my judgment, the war 
a^eu^m,, must be taken to mean Lepreum was brought to a close in'the early 
and Makistus, perhaps with some other part of 400 B.C., before the time of the 
places which we do not know ; but that Olympic festival arrived. Probably 
a kcll after itfreivtu has fallen out of the the Eleians were anxious, on this very 
text, and that the cities whose names ground, to bring it to a close before the- 
follow are to be taken as not Triphy- festival did arrive, 
lian Phrixa and Epitalium were both Sievers, in his discussion of the 
south, hut only just south, of the point, admits that the date assigned 
Alpheus; they were on the borders of by DiodBrus to the Eleian war squares 
Tnphylia, and it seems doubtful both with the date which Diod&rus 
whether they were properly Tiiphy- gives for the death of Agis, and. with 
lian. that which Plutarch states about the 

1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 30; DiodBr. duration of the reign of Agesilaus— 
xiv. 34 : Pausan. iii. 8, 2. better than the chronology which he 

This war between Sparta and Elis himself (Sievers) prefers. He founds 
reaches over three different years: it his conclusion on XenophBn, Hell. iii. 
began in the first, occupied tne whole 2, 21, tdiJtuv 5e irparro^evuiv iv rfi ’AffLij. 
of the second, ana was finished in the vn-b Aep/cuAAifia, AeueeSaL/iovLot xari tqv 
third. Which years these three were ain-ov xp° vov opyt^oju-evat rots- 

(out of the seven which separate B C. *HAeiW, &c. 

403—390) is a point upon which critics This passage is certainly of some 

have not been unanimous. weight; yet 1 thmk in the present case 

Following the chronology of Dio- it is not to be pressed with rigid accu- 
dSrus. who places the beginning of the racy as to date. The whole third Book 
war in 402 B.c., I differ from Mr. down to these very words has bBen 
Clinton, who places it in 401 b.c. (Fasti occupied entirely with the course of 
Hellen. ad ann.), and from Sievers Asiatic affairs. Not a single proceei- 
(Geschichte von Griechenland bis zur ing of the Lacedsemonians in Pelopon- 
Schlacht von Mantinea, p. 382), who n&sus, since the amnesty at Athens, 
places it in 398 B.c. has yet been mentioned. The com- 

Accordmg to Mr. Clinton's view, the mand of Derkylhdas included only the 
principal year of the war would have last portion of the Asiatic exploits, 
been 400 B.C., the year of the Olympic and XenophBn has here loosely re- 
festival. But suTely, had such been ferred to it as if it comprehended the 
the fact, the coincidence of war in the whole. Sievers moreover compresses 
country with the Olympic festival must the whole Eleian war into one year 
have raised so many complications, and and a fraction: an intervalshorter, ! 
acted so powerfully on the sentiments think, than that which is implied m 
of all parties, as to be specifically the statements of XenophBn 
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district immediately round Olympia, availed themselves of the 
Sparta Spaitan invasion of Elis to petition for restoration of 
refuses to their original privilege, as administrators of the temple 
Ssatana to Zeus at 01y m P ia with its great periodical solem- 
pres?den^y iC nit ^’ ^y the dispossession of the Eleians as usurpers 
of that privilege. But their request met with no 
success. It was true indeed that such right had belonged to the 
Pisatans in early days, before the Olympic festival had acquired 
its actual Fan-hellenic importance and grandeur, and that the 
Eleians had only appropriated it to themselves after conquering 
the territory of Pisa. But taking the festival as it then stood, 
the Pisatans, mere villagers without any considerable city, were 
incompetent to do justice to it, and would have lowered its dignity 
in the eyes of all Greece. 

Accordingly, the Lacedaemonians on this ground dismissed the 
Triumphant claimants, and left the superintendence of the Olvm- 
§paxta^-° f P* 11 S ames still in the hands of the Eleians. 1 
she expels This triumphant dictation of terms to Elis placed 
mans from the Lacedaemonians in a condition of overruling ascen- 
nfsusand deucy throughout Peloponnesus, such as they had 
its neigh- never attained before. To complete their victory, 

bouxhood. they rooted out all the remnants of their ancient 

enemies the Messenians, some of whom had been planted by the 
Athenians at Naupaktus, others in the island of Kephallenia. AH 
of this persecuted race were now expelled, in the hour of Lacedae¬ 
monian omnipotence, from the neighbourhood of Pelopouu^sus, 
aud forced to take shelter, some in Sicily, others at KyrenS. 3 
We shall in a future chapter have to commemorate the turn of 
fortune in their favour. 

1 Sen. Hell an. iii. 2 31 2 Diod&r. xiv. 84; Pausan. iv, 26, 2. 
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CHAPTER LXXIIL 

AGESILAUS KING OF SPARTA.—THE CORINTHIAN WAR. 

The close of the Peloponnesian War, with the victorious organi¬ 
zation of the Lacedaemonian empire by Lysander, has B . c> ^_ 
already been described as a period carrying with it 39S - 
increased suffering to those towns which had formerly belonged 
to the Athenian empire, as compared with what they had endured 
under Athens, and harder dependence, unaccompanied by any 
species of advantage, even to those Peloponnesians and inland 
cities which had always been dependent allies of Sparta. To 
complete the melancholy picture of the Grecian world during 
these years, we may add (what will be hereafter more fully 
detailed) that calamities of a still more deplorable character 
overtook the Sicilian Greeks—first, from the invasion of the 
Carthaginians, who sacked Himera, Selinus, Agrigentum, Gela, 
and Kamarina; next, from the overruling despotism of Dionysius 
at Syracuse. 

Sparta alone had been the gainer ; and that to a prodigious 
extent, both in revenue and power. It is from this 
time, and from the proceedings of Lysander, that 
various ancient authors dated the commencement of 
her degeneracy, which they ascribe mainly to her 
departure from the institutions of Lykurgus by ad¬ 
mitting gold and silver money. These metals had 
before been strictly prohibited; no money being 
tolerated except heavy pieces of iron, not portable 
except to a very trifling amount. That such was the 
ancient institution of Sparta, under which any Spartan having 
in his possession gold and silver money was liable, if detected, 


Triumphant 
position Df 
Sparta at 
the close of 
the war- 
introduc¬ 
tion of a 
large sum 
of gold and 
silver by 
Lysander— 
opposed by 
some of the 
Ephors. 
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to punishment, appears certain. How far the regulation may 
have been in practice evaded, we have no means of determining. 
Some of the Ephors strenuously opposed the admission of the 
large sum brought home by Lysander as remnant of what he had 
received from Cyrus towards the prosecution of the war. They 
contended that the admission of so much gold and silver into the 
public treasury was a flagrant transgression of the Lykurgean 
ordinances. But their resistance waB unavailing, and the new 
acquisitions were received ; though it still continued to be a 
penal offence (and was even made a capital offence, if we may 
trust Plutarch) for any individual to be found with gold and 
silver in his possession. 1 To enforce such a prohibition, however, 
■even if practicable before, ceased to be practicable so soon as these 
metals were recognized and tolerated in the possession, and for 
the purposes, of the government. 

There can be no doubt that the introduction of a large sum of 


The intro¬ 
duction of 
money was 
only one 
among a 
large train 
of corrupt¬ 
ing circum¬ 
stances 
which then 
became 
-operative on 
Sparta. 


coined gold and silver into Sparta was in itself a 
striking and important phsenomenon, when viewed in 
conjunction with the peculiar customs and discipline 
of the state. It was likely to raise strong antipathies 
in the bosom of an old-fashioned Spartan, and probably 
King Archidamus, had he been alive, would have 
taken part with the opposing Ephors. But Plutarch 
and others have criticised it too much as a phsenomenon 
by itself; whereas it was really one characteristic 


mark and portion of a new assemblage of circumstances, into 
which Sparta had been gradually arriving during the last years 
-of the war, and which were brought into the most effective action 


by the decisive success at .Egospotami. The institutions of 


Lykurgus, though excluding all Spartan citizens, by an unremit¬ 
ting drill and public mess, from trade and industry, from osten¬ 
tation, and from luxury, did not by any means extinguish in 


i Plutarch, Lysand c. 17. Compare 
Xen. Rep. Laced, vii. 6. 

Both Ephorus and Tbeopompns re¬ 
counted this opposition to the intro¬ 
duction of gold and silver into Sparta, 
each mentioning the name of one of 
the Ephors as taking the lead in it. 

There was a considerable body of 
.ancient sentiment, and that, too, 
among high-minded and intelligent 


men, which regarded gold and silver as 
a cause of mischief and corruption, and 
of which the stanza of Horace (Od. iii. 
3) is an echo:— 

Aurum irrepertum, et sic melius 
situm 

Cum terra celat, spemere fortior 
Quam cogere humanos in usus, 
Omne sacrum rapiente dextrfL 
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their bosoms the love of money while they had a positive 
tendency to exaggerate, rather than to abate, the love of power. 
The Spartan kings Leotychides and Pleistoanax had both been 
guilty of receiving bribes ; Tissaph ernes had found means (during 
the twentieth year of the Peloponnesian war) to corrupt not 
merely the Spartan admiral Astyochus, but also nearly all the 
captains of the Peloponnesian fleet, except the Syracusan 
Hermokrates ; Gylippus, as well as his father Kleandrides, had 
degraded himself by the like fraud ; and Anaxibius at Byzantium 
was not at all purer. Lysander, enslaved only by his appetite 
For dominion, and himself a remarkable instance of superiority to 
pecuniary corruption, was thus not the first to engraft that vice 
Dn the minds of his countrymen. But though he found it already 
diffused among them, he did much to impart to it a still more 
decided predominance, by the immense increase of opportunities, 
and enlarged booty for peculation which his newly-organized 
Spartan empire furnished. Not merely did he bring home a 
large residue in gold and silver, but there was a much larger 
annual tribute imposed by him on the dependent cities, combined 
with numerous appointments of harmosts to govern the cities. 
Such appointments presented abundant illicit profits, easy to 
acquire, and even difficult to avoid, since the decemvirs in each 
city were eager thus to purchase forbearance or connivance for 
their own misdeeds. So many new sources of corruption were 
sufficient to operate most unfavourably on the Spartan character, 
if not by implanting any fresh vices, at least by stimulating all 
its inherent bad tendencies. 

To understand the material change thus wrought in it, we 
have only to contrast the speeches of King Archi- 
damus and of the Corinthians, made in 432 b.c. at the {Jetw^en 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, with the state of Sparta in 
facts at the end of the war, during the eleven years and B Sparta 
between the victory of JSgospotami and the defeat of 0 
Knidus (405—394 B.G.). At the former of the two 
epochs, Sparta had no tributary subjects, nor any funds in her 
treasury, while her citizens were very reluctant to pay imposts : 2 

1 Aristobel. Politic, ii 6, 23. airofie- 2 Thucyd. 1. 80. ^AixTroAAiSeTL irAifov 
fie tovvo.vtCov t(J5 vop.o9eTfl tdv crv/x- tovtdv Q'pTj/i.aTau^ i\\sL7rop.ey i koX ovre 
$epov TDS* t^v ixeyya.p ttoKiv neiroutiKev evKoivio exo/iev, ovre eTOi/itos etc rlav ifitW 

prjfiarov, to vs 8' loiuras 0 i\oxpt]/hxtovs. i^epo/iev. 
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about 334 B.C., thirty-seven years after her defeat at Leuktra and 
her loss of Messenia, Aristotle remarks the like fact, which had 
then again become true; 1 but during the continuance of her 
empire, between 405 and 394 b.c., she possessed a large public 
revenue, derived from the tribute of the dependent cities. In 
432 B.O., Sparta is not merely cautious but backward, especially 
averse to any action at a distance from home ; 2 in 404 B.C., after 
the close of the war, she becomes aggressive, intermeddling, and 
ready for dealing with enemies or making acquisitions remote as 
well as near. 3 In 432 b.c., her unsocial and exclusive manners 
against the rest of Greece, with her constant expulsion of other 
Greeks from her own city, stand prominent among her attri¬ 
butes; 4 while at the end of the war her foreign relations had 
acquired such great development as to become the principal 
matter of attention for her leading citizens as well as for her 
magistrates ; so that the influx of strangers into Sparta, and the 
efflux of Spartans into other parts of Greece, became constant and 
inevitable. Hence the strictness of the Lykurgean discipline 
gave way on many points, and the principal Spartans especially 
f struggled by various shifts to evade its obligations. It 
peculation, was to these leading men that the great prizes fell, 
Su?dScDn- ena ^li n g them to enrich themselves at the expense 
tent at either of foreign subjects or of the public treasury, and 
Sparta. tending more and more to aggravate that inequality of 
wealth among the Spartans which Aristotle so emphatically 
notices in his time ; s since the smaller citizens had no similar 
opportunities opened to them, nor any industry of their own, to 
guard their properties agamst gradual subdivision and absorption, 
and to keep ikem m a permanent state of ability to furnish that 
contribution to the mess-table, for themselves and their sons, 


f i Aristotel. Polit. ii. 6, 23. 

S’ Kat ’repi ra. Koiva XPV ju-ara Tens 
SnrapTiaTaLS ■ ovre yap ev TtS /coli/cS ttJs 
iroAews e<rrtv ovSep, TroXe'ju.aus fi C ya\ovs 
ivay/cacJopieVovs' 0epe iv eia-^ipovtrC re 
KCUCOJf, &c. 

Contrast what Plato says in his dia¬ 
logue of Alfcihiades, i. c. 39, p 122 E, 
about the great quantity of gold and 
silver then at Sparta* The dialogue 
must bear date at some period beta een 
400—371 B.C. 

2 See the speeches of the Corinthian 


envoys and of King Archidamus at 
Sparta (Thucyd. i. 70—84: compare 
also viii. 24—i)6). 

a See the criticism upon Sparta, 
about 395 B C. and 372 B C. (Xenoph. 
Hellen. iii. 5,11—15 , vi 3 8—11) 

Thucyd. i. 77. £|LiiKTfl. yap rd re 
KaB ’ buds avrovi vofiip.a rots ak\ois 
fyere, <fec. About the fej/ij\acrtai of the 
Spartans, see the speech of Penkl&s 
in Thucyd. i. 13S. 

5 Aristotel. Politic, h. 0,10. 
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which formed the groundwork of Spartan political franchise. 
Moreover the spectacle of such newly-openecl lucrative prizes— 
accessible only to that particular section of influential Spartan 
families who gradually became known apart from the rest under 
the title of the Equals or Peers—embittered the discontent of the 
energetic citizens beneath that privileged position, m such a 
manner as to menace the tranquillity of the state, as will pre¬ 
sently be seen. That sameness of life, habits, attainments, apti¬ 
tudes, enjoyments, fatigues, and restraints, which the Lykurgean 
regulations had so long enforced, and still continued to prescribe, 
divesting wealth of its principal advantages, and thus keeping up 
the sentiment of personal equality among the poorer citizens— 
became more and more eluded by the richer, through the 
venality as well as the example of Ephors and Senators j 1 while 
for those who had no means of corruption it continued unrelaxed, 
except in so far as many of them fell into a still more degraded 
condition by the loss of their citizenship. 

It is not merely Isokrates, 2 who attests the corruption wrought 
in the character of the Spartans by the possession of TestimolllBa 
that foreign empire which followed the victory of DfisokratSs 
iEgospotami,- but also their earnest panegyrist xenophdn 
Xenoph6n. After having warmly extolled the laws Qf 

of Lykurgus or the Spartan institutions, he is con- character 
strained to admit that his eulogies, though merited by 5t spartaf 
the past, have become lamentably inapplicable to that 
present which he himself witnessed. “ Formerly (says he 3 * * * * * * * ) the 


1 Arist. Polit ii. 6, 16—18 ; ii 7, 3. 

2 IfaokiatSH, cle Pace, s. 118—127. 

3 Xen de Republ. Laced, c. 14. olSa 

yap vporepov p.iv AaKeSaipovCovi atpov- 
/aevovs, olkol ra p.irpta exovras 
trvveivat paWov, tj apfid forms' ev Tats 
7roActriKat /coAaiemofjLevQus Sia^fleLpeerflai, 
/cal it pocrdev p.ev otfia avroiis t/>o|3Qi/jU,evovs, 
Xpv&iov ex o,/Ta 5 (fratj/etrflat * vvv S' e<rrtv 
ofis /eat /caA\ti)7rt^’op,ei'Oiis ewl tij> /ce/e-nlj- 
ar9at. e 7 ritrrajLtat 5s /cal irp6<r9ev tovtov 
tye/ea l;evit\ko<ri as yi.yvo|xevas, /eat aTroSrj- 
jutetv oi/K «£ov, ottus ] pofStovpytas ot 
TroAtTat airb tujv £evtov ep.Trip.iekaLVTO ■ vvv 

S' efftcTTajaat .toiis So/eovvTfls^rpuTovs etvat 

etr7rot/5a/coTas us p.TjSff'irOTtf iravavrai ap- 

Pl6£ovts<s cttI {JeVr/s. ^ /cal Tjv pev, ore 

STrep.eAoOvTD, oirup a£tot elev ^^^yeZa■9al• 

vvv fieiroAu fiaWov irpay^arruovTat, Situs 

apfoucrtv, ij Situs a£tot tovtov e<rovTai. 

7- 


Toiyapovv ot^EWT/j/esirporepoi/ fikv tovres 
ets Aa/ceSat/ADva eSeovro avruv, Tjyctcrflat. 
eirl toOs So/eouvTas a5<./eely ’ yvvJSe 7 ro\Xot 
irapa/eaAovcnv oAAtJXovs e it l rofita/ew- 
Xi/ttv apjai iraXiv aiirovs. oySep 
fievroL Set 9 avp.iCcivTovr< 0 VTibv hn^foyiov 
avTOts ■yiyt'O/jLej'uv, e7retfi»j t^ayepot ettrtv 
ovTe r«3 0eu iret06/jtevoi oirs rots Av/eoi/p- 
yov voptots. 

The expression 11 taking measures to 
hinder the Lacedsemonians from again 
exercising empire” marks this treatise 
as piobably composed some time be¬ 
tween their naval defeat at Kmdus 
and their land defeat at Leuktra. _ The 
former put an end to their maritime 
empire, the latter excluded them from 
all possibility of recovering it; but dur¬ 
ing the interval between the two such 
recovery was by no means impossible. 

-26 
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Lacedaemonians used to prefer their own society and moderate 
way of life at home, to appointments as harmosts in foreign 
towns, with all the flattery and all the corruption attending 
them. Formerly, they were afraid to he seen with gold 
in their possession; now. there are some who make even 
an ostentatious display of it. Formerly, they enforced their 
(Xenelasy or) expulsion, of strangers, and forbade foreign 
travel, in order that their citizens might not he filled with 
relaxed habits of life from contact with foreigners ; hut now 
those who stand first in point of influence among them study 
above all things to be in perpetual employment as harmosts 
abroad. There was a time when they took pains to be worthy of 
headship ; but now they strive much rather to get and keep the 
command than to be properly qualified for it. Accordingly the 
Greeks used in former days to come and solicit that the Spartans 
would act as their leaders against wrong-doers ; hut now’ they are 
exhorting each other to concert measures for shutting out Sparta 
from renewed empire. Nor can we wonder that the Spartans 
have fallen into this discredit, when they have manifestly 
renounced obedience both to the Delphian god and to the institu¬ 
tions of Lykurgus.” 

This criticism (written at some period between 394—371 B.c.) 
from the strenuous eulogist of Sparta is highly instructive. We 
know from other evidences how badly the Spartan empire worked 
for the subject cities : we here learn how badly it worked for the 
character of the Spartans themselves, and for those internal 
institutions which even an enemy of Sparta, who detested her 
foreign policy, still felt constrained to admire. 1 All the vices, 
here insisted upon by Xenophon, arise from various incidents 
connected with her empire. The moderate, home-keeping, old- 
fashioned, backward disposition, of which the Corinthians , 
complain, 2 but for which King Archidamus takes credit, at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian War, is found exchanged, at the 
close of the war, for a spirit of aggression and conquest, for 

i The Athenian envoy at M61os says v. 105). A judgment almost exactly the 
—AoxtSaifiovLoiyap Trphs p.£v <r$a<; o-vtovs same is pronounced by Polybius (vi. 48). 
kali tol eirixwpca. vopup.a, irAettn-a. apertf a ThilcycL i. 69, 70, 71, S4. ap^ato- 
XptJyraL irpos Be toifs aAAous— ciritftave- rpoira vp.S>v ra eirmfSev/utra — aOKVOi 
ura.ro. Itrp^ev ra fiiv fjSea Ka\i vop.C- irpos Vfxas joeAAjjTas /cat. airoSij/uMjTal Trpbs 
^biicn, tol Be gvfMfjJpovra, fiucaia (ThucycL ev6Tjp,oraTDV?; also Viii. 24. 
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ambition public as well as private, and for emancipation of tlie 
great men from the subduing 1 equality of discipline enacted by 
Lykurgus. 

Agis, the son of Archidamus (426—399 B.C.), and Pausanias, 
son of Pleistoanax (408—394 B.a), were the two kings rower of 
of Sparta at the end of the war. But Lysander, the Lysander— 
admiral or commander of the fleet, was for the time 2 ij^^and 
greater than either of the two kings, who had the right 
of commanding only the troops on land. I have flattery 
already mentioned how his overweening dictation 
and insolence offended not only Pausanias, but also 
several of the Ephors and leading men at Sparta, as 
well as Pharnabazus, the Persian satrap; thus indirectly bringing 
about the emancipation of Athens from the Thirty, the partial 
discouragement of the Dekarchies throughout Greece, and the 
recal of Lysander himself from his command. It was not with¬ 
out reluctance that the conqueror of Athens submitted to descend 
again to a private station. Amidst the crowd of flatterers who 
heaped incense on him at the moment of his omnipotence, there 
were not wanting those who suggested that he was much more 
worthy to reign than either Agis or Pausanias ; that the kings 
ought to be taken, not from the first-born of the lineage of 
Eurysthen^s and ProklSs, hut by selection out of all the Hera- 
kleids, of whom Lysander himself was one ; 3 and that the person 
elected ought to be not merely a descendant of HeraklSs, but a 
worthy parallel of HeraklGs himself. While poeans were sung to 


1 'S.iraprrjv SafiatrCmPpoTov (Simonides 
ap. Plutarchi Agesilaum, c. 1). 

2 Sea an expicssion of Aristotle 
(Polit. ii. 6, 22) about the function of 
admiral among the Lacedaemonians— 
ejrL-yip toI? 0acnAet(riv, oOn oTparrjyoZy 
iiSiois, ^ vauapj(ia a^efiby erepa jSatriAeta 
Ka6e<miKe. 

This reflection, which Aristotle inti¬ 
mates that he has borrowed from some 
one else, though without saying from 
whom, must, in all probability, have 
been founded upon the case of Ly¬ 
sander ; for newer after Lysander was 
there any Lacedaemonian admiral en¬ 
joying a power which could by pos¬ 
sibility be termed exorbitant or danger¬ 
ous We know that during the later 
years of the Peloponnesian War much 
censure was cast upon the Lacedae¬ 


monian practice of annually changing 
the admiral (Xen. Hellen. i. b, 4). 

The Lacedaemonians seem tp have 
been impressed with these criticisms, 
for in the year 395 B.C. (the year before 
the battle of Knidus), they conferred 
upon King Agesilans, who was then 
commanding the land army in Asia 
Minor, the command of the fleet also, 
in order to secure unity of operations. 
This had never been done befoie (Xen. 
Hell. iii. 4, 28). _ , 

s Plutarch, Lysand. c. 24. Perhaps 
he may have been simply a member of 
the tribe called Hylleis, who probably 
called themselves Herakleids. Some 
affirmed that Lysander wished to cause 
the kings to be elected out of all the 
Spartans, not simply out oj. the Herak- 
leicls. This is less probable. 
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the honour of Lysandei at Samos; 1 while Chcerilus and Antilochus 
composed poems in his praise ; while Antimachus (a poet highly 
esteemed by Plato) entered into a formal competition of recited 
epic verses called Lysandna, and was surpassed by Nikeratus, 
there was another warm admirer, a rhetor or sophist of Halikar- 
nassus, named Kle6u, a who wrote a discourse proving that 
Lysander had well earned the regal dignity, that personal 
excellence ought to prevail over legitimate descent, and that the 
crown ought to be laid open to election from the most worthy 
among the Herakleids. Considering that rhetoric was neither 
employed nor esteemed at Sparta, we cannot reasonably believe 
that Lysander really ordered the composition of this discourse as 
an instrument of execution for projects preconceived by himself, 
in the same manner as an Athenian prosecutor or defendant 
before the Dikastery used to arm himself with a speech from 
Lysias or Demosthenes. Kle6n would make his court pro¬ 
fessionally through such a prose composition, whether the project 
were first recommended by himself, or currently discussed among 
a circle of admirers ; while Lysander would probably requite the 
compliment by a reward not less munificent than that which he 
gave to the indifferent poet Antilochus. 3 And the composition 
would be put into the form of an harangue from the admiral to 
his countrymen, without any definite purpose that it should he 
ever so delivered. Such hypothesis of a speaker and an audience 
was frequent with the rhetors in their writings, as we may see in 
IsokratSs, especially in his sixth discourse, called Archidamus. 

Either from his own ambition, or from the suggestions of others, 
Real Lysander came now to conceive the idea of breaking 

thei±Qgs 0f succession of the two regal families, and opening 
at Sparta. for himself a door to reach the crown. His projects 
have been characterized as revolutionary; hut there seems 
nothing in them which fairly merits the appellation in the sense 
which thnt wrvrd now bears, if we consider accurately what the 
Spartan kings were in the year 400 B.c. In this view the 
associations connected with the title of king are to a modem 
reader misleading. The Spartan kings were not kings at all in 
any modern sense of the term : not only they were not absolute, 

1 Baris ap. Athenceum, xv. p. 696. Agcsil. c. 20. 

2 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 18; Plutarch, 2 Plutarch, Lysand. c, 17. 
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but they were not even constitutional kings. They wer$jrffcft>„ 
sovereigns, nor was any Spartan their subject; every Spartan was " 
the member of a free Grecian community. The Spartan king 
dnl not govern ; nor did he reign, in the sense of having govern¬ 
ment carried on in his name and by his delegates. The 
government of Sparta was carried on by the Ephors, with 
frequent consultation of the senate, and occasional, though rare, 
appeals to the public assembly of citizens. The Spartan king 
was not legally inviolable. He might be, and occasionally was, 
arrested, tried, and punished for misbehaviour in the discharge 
of his functions. He was a self-acting person, a great officer of 
state, enjoying certain definite privileges, and exercising certain 
military and judicial functions, which passed as an universitas by 
hereditary transmission in his family, but subject to the control 
of the Ephors as to the way in which he performed these duties. 1 
Thus, for example, it was his privilege to command the army 
when sent on foreign service ; yet a law was made requiring him 
to take deputies along with him as a council of war, without 
whom nothing was to be done. The Ephors recalled Agesilaus 
when they thought fit; and they brought Pausanias to trial and 
punishment for alleged misconduct in his command. 2 The only 
way in which the Spartan kings formed part of the sovereign 
power in the state, or shared in the exercise of government 
properly so called, was that they had votes ex officio in the Senate, 
and could vote there by proxy when they were not present. In 
ancient times, very imperfectly known, the Spartan kings seem 
really to have been sovereigns, the government having then been 
really carried on by them or by their orders. But in the year 
400 b.c., Agis and Pausanias had become nothing more than great 


i Aristotle (Polit v. 1, 5) represents 
justly the schemes of Lysander as going 

jrpoff TO /nepoy TL KLirfja-aL TTJ5 TroALTeLaj 1 
oiov a.pxyv two. /eaTatrrijtrai T7 d.veAeli'. 
The Spartan kingship is here regarded 
as ipxn ns—one office of state among 
uth ei s. But Aristotle regards Lysauder 
as having intended to destroy the king- 
ship— KctTaAfio-aL cn)v /SacriAei'av —which 
does not appear to havB been the fact. 
The plan ot Lysander was to retain the 
kingship, but to render it elective in¬ 
stead of hereditary He wished to 
place the Spaitan kingship substanti¬ 


ally on the same footing as that on 
which the office of the kings or suffetes 
of Carthage stood, who were not here¬ 
ditary, nor confined to members of the 
same family or Gens, but chosen out of 
the principal families or Gentes. Aris¬ 
totle, while comparing the fSa.<rt\eZs at 
Sparta with those at Carthage, as being 
generally analogous, t pronounces in 
favour of the Carthaginian election as 
better than the Spartan hereditary 
transmission (Arist Polit. ii. S, 2 ). 

2 Thucyd. v U3; Xen. Uellen. iii. 5, 
25 ; iv. 2, 1. 
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and dignified hereditary officers of state, still bearing the old title 
of their ancestors. To throw open these hereditary functions to 
all the members of the Herakleid Gens, by election from their 
number, might be a change better or worse : it was a startling 
novelty (just as it would have been to propose that any of the 
various priesthoods, which were hereditary in particular families, 
should be made elective), because of the extreme attachment 
of the Spartans to old and sanctified customs ; but it cannot 
properly be styled revolutionary. The Ephors, the Senate, and 
the public assembly might have made such a change in full legal 
form, without any appeal to violence ; the kings might vote 
against it, hut they would have been outvoted. And if the 
change had been made, the Spartan government would have 
remained, in form as well as in principle, just what it was 
before, although the Eurvstheneid and Prokleid families would 
have lost their privileges. It is not meant here to deny that the 
Spartan kings were men of great importance in the Btate, 
especially when (like Agesilaus) they combined with their official 
station a marked personal energy. But it is not the less true 
that the associations connected with the title of king in the 
modem mind do not properly apply to them. 

To carry his point at Sparta, Lysander was well aware that 
His in agencies of an unusual character must be employed, 
tripies to Quitting Sparta soon after his recal, he visited the 
selfkingat oracles of Delphi, Dodona, and Zeus Ammon in 
tnes^avaln -^i^ya, 1 order to procure, by persuasion or corrup- 
tomovB the tion, injunctions to the Spartans countenancing his 

his favour _ projects. So great was the general effect of oracular 

scheme iaid injunctions on the Spartan mind, that Kleomenes 
diiction*of° had thus obtained the deposition of King Demaratus, 
cuments°"as an d the exiled Pleistoanax his own return, 3 bribery 
hidden^y having been in both cases the moving impulse. But 
a son of y Lysander was not equally fortunate. None of these 
Apollo. oracles could be induced, by any offers, to venture 
upon so grave a sentence as that of repealing the established law 
of succession to the Spartan throne. It is even said that the 

i DiodSrns, xiv. IS; Cicero, de Di- 3 Plutarch, Lysand. a 25, from 
vin. i. 43, 96; Com. Nepos, Lysand Enhoius. Compare Harodot. vi 66; 
c. 3. Tnucyd. v. 12. 
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priests of Ammon, not content with refusing his offers, came 
over to Sparta to denounce his proceeding ; upon which accusa¬ 
tion Lysandrr was put on his trial, hut acquitted. 

The statement that he was thus tried and acquitted, I think 
untrue. But his schemes thus far miscarried, and he was com¬ 
pelled to resort to another stratagem, yet still appealing to the 
religious susceptibilities of his countrymen. There had been 
born some time before, in one of the cities of the Euxine, a youth 
named Silenus, whose mother affirmed that he was the son of 
Apollo—an assertion which found extensive credence, notwith¬ 
standing various difficulties raised by the sceptics. While 
making known at Sparta this new birth of a son to the god, the 
partisans of Lysander also spread abroad the news that there 
existed sacred manuscripts and inspired records, of great anti¬ 
quity, hidden and yet unread, in the custody of the Delphian 
priests; not to be touched or consulted until some genuine son 
of Apollo should come forward to claim them. With the con¬ 
nivance of some among the priests, certain oracles were fabricated 
agreeable to the views of Lysander. The plan was concerted 
that Silenus should present himself at Delphi, tender the proofs 
of his divine parentage, and then claim the inspection of these 
hidden records ; which the priests, after an apparently rigid 
scrutiny, were prepared to grant. Silenus would then read them 
aloud in the presence of all the spectators; and one would be 
found among them, recommending to the Spartans to choose their 
kings out of all the best citizens. 1 

So nearly did this project approach to consummation, that 
Silenus actually presented himself at Delphi, and put His aim at 
in his claim. But one of the confederates either ^ g 1 ^ lgship 
failed in his courage or broke down at the critical 
moment, so that the hidden records still remained retains 
hidden. Yet though Lysander was thus compelled to influence 15 
abandon his plan, nothing was made public about it at Sparta, 
until after his death. It might probably have succeeded had he 
found temple-confederates of proper courage and cunning, when 
we consider the profound and habitual deference of the Spartans 
to Delphi, upon the sanction of which oracle the Lykurgean 
institutions themselves were mainly understood to rest. And an 
1 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 26. 
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occasion presently arose on which the proposed change might 
have been, tried with unusual facility and pertinence ; though 
Lysander himself, having once miscarried, renounced his enter¬ 
prise, and employed his influence, which continued unabated, in 
giving the sceptre to another instead of acquiring it for himself 1 
—like Mucian in reference to the Emperor Vespasian. 

It was apparently about a year after the campaigns in Elis 
that King Agis, now an old man, was taken ill at 
Ileraea in Arcadia, and carried back to Sparta, where 
lie shortly afterwards expired. His wife, Timsea, had 
given birth to a son named Leoty chides, now a youth 
about fifteen years of age. 2 But the legitimacy of 
this youth had always been suspected by Agis, who 
had pronounced, when the birth of the child was first 
made known to him, that it could not he his. He 
had been frightened out of his wife’s bed by the shock 
of an earthquake, which was construed as a warning 
from PoseidSn, and was held to be a prohibition of 
intercourse for a certain time, during which interval Leotychides 


B.C. 399. 

Death of 
Agis, king 
of Sparta— 
doubt as 
to the 
legitimacy 
of his son 
Leoty- 
chulSs. 
Agesilaus, 
seconded by 
Lysander, 
nsrares to 
the throne. 


1 Tacit. Histor. i. 10. “Cui expe¬ 
dites fuerit tradere imperium, quam 
obtinere.” 

The general fact of the conspiracy 
of Lysander to open for himself a way 
to the throne appears to rest on very 
sufficient testimony—that of Ephorus; 
to whom perhaps the words tpao-C wes 
in Aristotle may allude, where he 
mentions this conspiracy as having 
been narrated (Polit. v. i. 5). But 
Plutarch, as well as K. 0, MSUer 
(Hist, of Dorians, iv. 9, 5) and others, 
erroneously represent the intrigues 
with the oracle as being resorted to 
after Lysander returned from accom¬ 
panying Agesilaus to Asia; which is 
certainly‘impossible, since Lysander 
accompanied Agesilaus out in the 
spring of 396 B.C., did not return to 
Greece until the spring of 395 B.C., and 
was then employed, with am interval 
not greater than four or five months, 
on that expedition against Bceotia 
wherein he was slain. 

The tampering of Lysander with 
the oracle must undoubtedly have 
taken place prior to the death of Agis 
—at some time between 403 b c. and 
399 b.c. The humiliation which he 
received m 396 B.c. from Agesilaus 


might indeed have led him to revolve 
in his mind the renewal of his former 
plans, but he can have had no tiniB to 
do anything towards them. Aristotle 
(Polit. v. 6, 2) alludes to the humilia¬ 
tion of Lysander by the kings as an 
example of incidents tending to raise 
disturbance in an aristocrat!cal govern¬ 
ment; but this humiliation probably 
alludes to the manner in which he was 
thwarted in Attica by Pausanias in 403 
b.c— which proceeding is ascribed by 
PlutaTch to both kings, as well as to 
their jealousy of Lysander (see Plu- 
tarcn, LysancL c. 21)—not to the treat¬ 
ment of Lysander by Agesilaus in .300 
b.c. The mission of Lysander to the 
despot Dionysius at Syracuse (Plutai cb, 
Lysand. c. 2) must also have taken 
place prior to the death of Agis in 399 
b c , whether before or after the failure 
of the stratagem at Delphi is uncertain 
—peihaps after it. 

- The age of Leotychid&s is approxi¬ 
mately maiked by the date of the 
presence of AlkibiadSs at Sparta 414— 
413 B.C. The meie rumour, true or 
false, that this young man was the 
son of Alkibiadfis, may be held suffi¬ 
cient as chronological evidence to cer¬ 
tify his age. 
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was born. This was one story: another was that the young 
prince was the son of AlkibiadSs, born during the absence of Agis 
in his command at Dekeleia. On the other hand, it was alleged 
that Agis, though originally doubtful of the legitimacy of 
Leotychides, had afterwards retracted his suspicions and fully 
recognized him ; especially, and with peculiar solemnity, during 
his last illness. 1 As in the case of Demaratus about a century 
earlier, 2 advantage was taken of these doubts by Agesilaus, the 
younger brother of Agis, powerfully seconded by Lysander, to 
exclude Leotychides and occupy the throne himself. 

Agesilaus was the son of King Archidamus, not by Lampito 
the mother of Agis, but by a second wife named character of 
Eupolia. He was now at the mature age of forty, 3 A s eailaua - 
and having been brought up without any prospect of becoming 
king—at least until very recent times—had passed through the 
unmitigated rigour of Spartan drill and training. He was 
distinguished for all Spartan virtues : exemplary obedience to 
authority in the performance of his trying exercises, military as 
well as civil; emulation in trying to surpass every competitor ; 
extraordinary courage, energy, as well as facility in enduring 
hardship ; simplicity and frugality in all his personal habits ; 
extreme sensibility to tbe opinion of his fellow-citizens. Towards 
his personal friends or adherents he was remarkable for fervour 
of attachment, even for unscrupulous partisanship, with a 
readiness to use all his influence in screening their injustices or 
shortcomings ; while he was comparatively placable and generous 
in dealing with rivals at home, notwithstanding his eagerness to 
be first in every sort of competition. 4 His manners were cheerful 
and popular, and his physiognomy pleasing; though in stature he 
was not only small but mean, and though be laboured under the 
additional defect of lameness on one leg, 0 which accounts for liis 

iXen. Hellen. iii. 3, 2; Pauaanias, 360 b.C. 
iii. s, 4 : Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 3. 4 Plutarch, Agesilaus, c 2—5 ; 

2 Herodot. v. 66. Xenoph. Agesil. vri. 3 ; Plutarch, 

81 confess I do not understand how Apopnth. Laconic, p. 212 D. 
Xenophfin can affirm in^his Agesilaus, 6 Plutarch, Agesu. c. 2 ; Xenoph. 
i. 6— A.yr|crL\aos tolwv ert fjtev vcos uv Agesil. Viil 1. 

eruve j3acu\eta?. For he himself It appears that the mother of 
says (ii. 28), and it seems well estab- Agesilaus was a very small woman, 
lished, that Agesilaus died at the age and that Archidamus had incurred the 
of above 80 (Plutarch, Agesil. c. 40); censure of tbe Ephors, on that especial 
and his death must have been about ground, for marrying her. 
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constant refusal to suffer bis statue to be taken. 1 2 He was 
indifferent to money, and exempt from excess of selfish feeling, 
except in his passion for superiority and power. 

In spite of his rank as brother of Agis, Agesilaus had never 
yet been tried in any military command, though he had probably 
served in the army either at Dekeleia or in Asia. Much of his 
character therefore lay as yet undisclosed. And his popularity 
may perhaps have been the greater at the moment when the 
throne became vacant, inasmuch as, having never been put in a 
position to excite jealousy, he stood distinguished only for 
accomplishments, efforts, endurances, and punctual obedience, 
wherein even the poorest citizens were his competitors on equal 
terms. Nay, so complete were the self-constraint and the habit 
of smothering emotions generated by a Spartan training, that 
even the cunning Lysander himself did not at this time know 
him. He and Agesilaus had been early and intimate friends, 3 
both having been placed as boys in the same herd or troop for 
the purpose of discipline : a strong illustration of the equalizing 
character of this discipline, since we know that Lysander was of 
poor parents and condition. 3 He made the mistake of supposing 
Agesilaus to be of a disposition particularly gentle and manage¬ 
able, and this was his main inducement for espousing the 
pretensions of the latter to the throne after the decease of Agis. 
Lysander reckoned, if by his means Agesilaus became king, on a 
great increase of his own influence, and especially on a renewed 
mission to Asia, if not as ostensible general, at least as real chief 
under the titular headship of the new king. 

Accordingly, when the imposing solemnities which always 
Conflicting marked the funeral of a king of Sparta were 
of Agesilaus ^ ermina ^ e( ^> 4 and the day arrived for installation of 
andLeoty- a new king, Agesilaus, under the promptings of 
cbidgs. Lysander, stood forward to contest the legitimacy and 
the title of LeotychidSs, and to claim the sceptre for himself—a 
true Herakleid, brother of the late King Agis. In the debate, 
which probably took place not merely before the Ephors and the 
Senate, but before the assembled citizens besides, Lysander warmly 
seconded his pretensions. Of this debate, unfortunately, we are 

1 Xen. Ages. xi. 7 ; Plut. Ages. c. 2. 3 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 2. 

2 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 2. 4 Xenoph, Hellen iii. 3, 1 
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not permitted to know much. We cannot doubt that the mature 
age and excellent reputation of Agesilaus would count as a great 
recommendation when set against an untried youth ; and this 
was probably the real point (since the relationship of both was so 
near) upon which decision turned, 1 for the legitimacy of Leoty- 
cliides was positively asseverated by his mother Timsea, 2 and we 
do not find that the question of paternity was referred to the 
Delphian oracle, as in the case of Demaratus. 

There was, however, one circumstance which stood much in 

the way of Agesilaus—his personal deformity. A 0b; * ectiDI1 

lame king of Sparta had never yet been known, taken 

And if we turn back more than a century to the ^Siaos 

occurrence of a similar deformity in one of the on the 

J ground 

Battiad princes at KyrSne, 3 we see the Kyrenians nfhis 
taking it so deeply to heart, that they sent to ask 
advice from Delphi, and to invite the Mantineian 
reformer Dem&nax. Over and above this sentiment -eluded 
of repugnance, too, the gods had specially forewarned JJTtSpreta- 
Sparta to beware of “a lame reign”. Diopeithes, a 
prophet and religious adviser of high reputation, 
advocated the cause of LeotychidSs. He produced an ancient- 
oracle, telling Sparta that “with all her pride she must not suffer 
a lame reign to impair her stable footing ; 4 for, if she did so* 
unexampled suffering and ruinous wars would long beset her 
This prophecy had already been once invoked, about eighty years- 
earlier, 5 but with a very different interpretation. To Grecian 
leaders like Themistokles or Lysander it was an accomplishment 
of no small value to be able to elude inconvenient texts or intract¬ 
able religious feelings by expository ingenuity. And Lysander 
here raised bis voice (as Themistoklls had done on the momentous- 
occasion before the battle of Salamis 6 ) to combat the professional 
expositors; contending that by “a lame reign” the god meant 


1 Plutarch, Lysand. c, 22; Plutarch, 
Agesil. c. 8; Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 2; 
Xen. Agesil. 1, 6 —KpCvatra rj jtoAi? 
avGirucXyTOTepDV etvat ’Ayqtn'Aaov /cal ra> 
•yeVet /cal rnipe-rf} , &c. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 2. This state* 
merit contradicts the talk imputed to 
Timma by Duris (Plutarch, Agesil. c. 3; 
Plutarch, Alkibiarl. c. 23). 

3 Herodot. iv. 101. £iefie£aro 5 b t»jv 


jSacri\7jt»jv tov ’Ap/cecriAea) & iralf Ban-os, 
voAos re euij/ /cal ov/c ipTiiroi/s. di Se 
Kvpvvatoi j rp b s ttjv k xr a A a £ oi3 <rav 
<rv ju<f> o pf/v eirtfiirov h AbA^ovs, bttbl- 
pifcrofXGUov^ ovriva. rpoirov /caTacmjcra- 
/icvol KaAAtcrTa av olicioiev. 

4 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 22; Plutarch,. 
Agesil. c. 3 ; Pausan. iii. 8, 5. 

B Diod6r. xi. 50. 

3 Herodot vii. 143. 
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Agesilaus 
is preferred 
as king— 
suspicions 
winch 
always re¬ 
mained 
attached to 
Ly sander’s 
interpreta¬ 
tion. 


not a bodily defect in the king—which might not even be con¬ 
genital, but might arise from some positive hurt 1 —but the reign 
-of any king who was not a genuine descendant of Herakles. 

The influence of Lysander, 2 combined doubtless with a 
preponderance of sentiment already tending towards 
Agesilaus, caused this effort of interpretative subtlety 
to be welcomed as convincing, and led to the nomina¬ 
tion of the lame candidate as king. There was, how¬ 
ever, a considerable minority, to whom this decision 
appeared a sin against the gods and a mockery of the 
oracle. And though the murmurs of such dissen¬ 
tients weie kept down by the ability and success of 
Agesilaus during the first years of his reign, yet when, in his ten 
last years, calamity and humiliation were poured thickly upon 
this proud city, the public sentiment came decidedly round to 
their view. Many a pious Spartan then exclaimed, with feelings 
•of bitter repentance, that the divine word never failed to come 
true at last, 3 and that Sparta was justly punished for having 
wilfully shut her eyes to the distinct and merciful warning 
vouchsafed to her, about the mischiefs of “ a lame reign ”. 4 

Besides the crown, Agesilaus at the same time acquired the 
large property left by the late King Agis : an acquisition which 
enabled him to display his generosity by transferring half of it 
4it once to his matemaJ relatives—for the most part pour persons. 5 
The popularity acquired by this step was still further increased 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 3. ws ovk 

OLOLTO, TOV 0eOV TOVTO K€\£V£LV 

gatrBai, /u.5j irpo rnraiVas ti? 
AeiJor-fl, oAAa jitaMov, fir) oiik ibv tov 
ytvovs pa<rt.\cvcrj]. 

Congenital lameness would be re¬ 
garded as a mark of divine displeasure, 
-and therefore a disqualification from 
the throne, as in the case of Battus of 
Kyr&nft above noticed. But the words 
XwAtj pacrCKcLa were general enough to 
■cover both the cases—superinduced as 
well ai congenital lameness. It is 
upon this that Lysander founds his 
inference—that the god did not mean 
to allude to bodily lamenB&s at all. 

2 Pausanias, iii. 8, 5; Plutarch, 

Agesil. c. 3; Plutarch, LysancL c. 22; 
Justin, vi. 2. 

3*1S’ olov, A jnuier, wpoTefiigev a<pap 

ToU7ros to 0EOfl*po7ror rip.lv 


TraXai<j}drov irpovoias, 

*Ov tkajcev, <fec 

This is a splendid chorus of the 
Trachinise of Sophokl&s (S22) pro¬ 
claiming their sentiments on the awful 
death of H&raklSs in the tunic of 
Nessus, which has just been announced 
as about to happen. 

4 Plutarch, Agrsil. c. 30; Plutarch, 
Compai. Agesil. and Pomp. c. 1. ’A-^- 
(TiAaoy 6e T7j v ^ao’ikeiav efio£e \a{3eiv, 
o-ure jrpbj 0«oiis afic/iiirros , oure to. 
irpbff av0pw7rous, KpCvas voBeCas Aeioru- 
X^Stjv, ov vibv air tov a7rcSei£ev b dSeAtfibs 
■yvijiriDv, rbv Si xpiqtrp.bv KaTeipwveiMTa- 
/aerDr tov ircpi ttis- x w ^o' n 7' ro s* Again, 
£t>. C. 2. Si ■'AyijoriA.aov eirctriciTiicre ti3 

Ailo-avfipo^. 

5 Xen. Agesil. iv. 5; Plutarch, Ages, 
c. 4. 
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by his manner of conducting himself towards the Ephors and 
Senate. Between these magistrates and the kings 
there was generally a bad understanding. The kings, conduct of 
not having lost the tradition of the plenary power hfcou.uS.i~ 
once enjoyed by their ancestors, displayed as much ^pSora-hfe 
haughty reserve as they dared, towards an authority great mflu- 
now become essentially superior to their own. But Sparta—his 
Agesilaus—not less from his own pre-established habits ^[bmed 
than from anxiety to make up for the defects of his with un¬ 
title—adopted a line of conduct studiously opposite. pSaSsm- 118 
He not only took pains to avoid collision with the Btlip 
Ephors, but showed marked deference both to their orders and to- 
their persons. He rose from his seat whenever they appeared : 
he conciliated both Ephors and Senators by timely presents. 1 By 
such judicious proceeding, as well as by his exact observance of' 
the laws and customs, 3 he was himself the greatest gainer. Com¬ 
bined with that ability and energy in whi ch he was never defi¬ 
cient, it ensured to him more real power than had ever fallen to- 
the lot of any king of Sparta—power, not merely over the military 
operations abroad which usually fell to the kings, but also over 
the policy of the state at home. On the increase and maintenance 
of that real power, his chief thoughts were concentrated : new 
dispositions generated by kingship, which had never shown them¬ 
selves in him before. Despising, like Lysander, both money, 
luxury, and all the outward show of power, he exhibited, as a 
king, an ultra-Spartan simplicity, carried almost to aftectation, in 
diet, clothing, and general habits. But like Lysander also, ho' 
delighted in the exercise of dominion through the medium ot 
knots or factions of devoted partisans, whom he rarely scrupled 
to uphold in all their career of injustice and oppression. Though 
an amiable man, with no disposition to tyranny and still less to- 
plunder, for his own benefit, Agesilaus thus made himself the 
willing instrument of both, for the benefit of his various coadjutors 
and friends, whose power and consequence he identified with his 
own. 3 

At the moment when Agesilaus became king, Sparta was at the 

1 Plutarch, AgesU. c. 4. Plutarch, Apopthegm. Laconica, pp. 

a Xen. AgesU. vii. 2. 209 F—212 D. 

sisokrates, Orat. v. (Philipp.) s. See the inch lent alluded to hyTheo- 

100; Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 3,13—23 ; pompus ap. AthBueeum, xiii. p. ti€D. 
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maximum of lier power, holding nearly all the Grecian towns as 
subject allies, with or without tribute. She was engaged m the 
task (as has already been mentioned) of protecting the Asiatic 
Greeks against the Persian satraps in their neighbourhood. And 
the most interesting portion of the life of Agesilaus consists in the 
earnestness with which he espoused, and the vigour and ability 
with which he conducted, this great Pan-hellemc duty. It will 
be seen that success in his very promising career was intercepted 1 
by his bad factious subservience to partisans, at home and abroad 
—by his unmeasured thirst for Spartan omnipotence—and his 
indifference or aversion to any generous scheme of combination 
with the cities dependent on Sparta. 

His attention however was first called to a dangerous internal 


conspiracy with which Sparta was threatened. The 
397 ! 398— “ lame reign ” was as yet less than twelve months old, 

Dangerous wten -^g esilaus J bein S engaged in sacrificing at one 
consjmacy of the established state solemnities, was apprised by 
terror^ the officiating prophet that the victims exhibited 
sacrifices menacing symptoms, portending a conspiracy of the 
most formidable character. A second sacrifice gave 
yet worse promise ; and on the third the terrified prophet 
exclaimed : “ Agesilaus, the revelation before us imports that we 
are actually in the midst of our enemies 5J . They still continued 
to sacrifice, but victims were now offered to the averting and pre¬ 
serving gods, with prayers that these latter, by tutelary interpo¬ 
sition, would keep off the impending peril. At length, after 
much repetition and great difficulty, favourable victims were 


obtained, the meaning of which was soon made clear. Five days 
afterwards, an informer came before the Ephors communicating 
the secret, that a dangerous conspiracy was preparing, organized 
by a citizen named Kinadon. 2 


The conspirator thus named was a Spartan citizen, but not one 
•of that select number called the Equals or the Peers. It has 
already been mentioned that inequalities had been gradually 
growing up among qualified citizens of Sparta, tending tacitly to 
set apart a certain number of them under the name of The Peers, 
-and all the rest under the correlative name of The Inferiors. 


1 Isnkrat&g (Orat. v. ut sup.) makes a remark in substance the same. 

2 Xenopk. Hellen. iii. a, 4. 
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Besides this, since tlie qualification of every family lasted only 
so long as the citizen could furnish a given contrihu- ch ara aer 
tion for himself and his sons to the public mess-table, an(i P^ 1 2 - 
and since industry of every kind was inconsistent chief con- 
with the rigid personal dulling imposed upon all of xmadon— 
them, the natural consequence was, that in each sttUe^of^ 
generation a certain number of citizens became dis- sparta— 
franchised and diopped off. But these disfranchised numb*™? 
men did not become Perioeki or Helots. They were ™^ t c s ou ' 
"Still citizens, whose qualification, though in abeyance, 
might he at any time renewed by the munificence of a rich 
man j 1 so that they too, along with the lesser citizens, were 
known under the denomination of The Inferiors. 

It was to this class that Kinadon belonged. He was a young 
man of remarkable strength and courage, who had discharged 
with honour liis duties in the Lykurgean discipline, 3 and had 
imbibed from it that sense of personal equality and that con¬ 
tempt of privilege which its theory as well as its practice sug¬ 
gested. Notwithstanding all exactness of duty performed, he 
found that the constitution, as practically worked, excluded him 
from the honours and distinctions of the state, reserving them 
for the select citizens known under the name of Peers. And this 
exclusion had become more marked and galling since the forma¬ 
tion of the Spartan empire after the victory of iEgospotami, 
whereby the number of lucrative posts (haruiosties and others), 
all monopolized by the Peers, had been so much multiplied. 
Debarred from the great political prizes, Kinadon was still em¬ 
ployed by the Ephors, in consequence of his high spirit and 
military sufficiency, in that standing force which they kept for 
maintaining order at home. 3 He had been the agent ordered on 
several of those arbitrary seizures which they never scrupled to 


1 See ch. vi of this History. 

2 Xen. HellBn. iiL 3, 5. ofim* 
(Kinadon) S’ fy i/eavitricos jcgu rb eZSo? 
icai tt}v i/fvxyv evptatrr os, ov fievroi rStv 

O/XOLOJV. 

The meaning of the term OE ohaoioi 
fluctuates in Xenoph&n: it sometimes, 
as hoio, is used tD signify the privi¬ 
leged Peers—again De Repub. Laced, 
xiii 1; and Anab. iv. t>, 14. Sometimes 
again it is used agreeably to the Ly- 


kurgean theory, whereby every citizen, 
who rigorously discharged his duty in 
the public drill, belonged to the number 
(De Rep. Lac. x. 7). 

TherB was a variance between the 
theory and the practice. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 9. yuijperrjKet 
Se Kal oAA’ ySi} 6 KivaScui/ rots *JS^dpotv 
roiavTa. iii. 3, 7. oi ervyreray/mevoL 
ilfibiv (Kinadon says) a-i/Tol oirAa Kercrfi- 
ixsdtu 
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employ towards persons whom they regarded as dangerous. But 
this was no satisfaction to his mind ; nay, probably, by bringing 
him into close contact with the men in authority, it contributed 
to lessen his respect for them. He desired “ to be inferior to no 
man in Sparta” 1 —and his conspiracy was undertaken to realize 
this object by breaking up the constitution. 

It has already been mentioned that amidst the general in¬ 
security which pervaded the political society of 
theEphors Laconia, the Ephors maintained a secret police and 
tw?£3d a " system of espionage which reached its height of un- 
befora scrupulous efficiency under the title of the Krypteia. 
them. Such precautions were now more than ever requisite ; 
for the changes m the practical working of Spartan politics 
tended to multiply the number of malcontents, and to throw the 
Inferiors as well as the Perioeki and the Neodamodes (manumitted 
Helots) into one common antipathy with the Helots, against the 
exclusive partnership of the Peers. Informers were thus sure of 
encouragement and reward, and the man who now came to the 
Ephors either was really an intimate friend of Kinadon, or had 
professed himself such in order to elicit the secret. “Kinadon 
(said he to the Ephors) brought me to the extremity of the 
market-place, and bade me count how many Spartans there were 
therein. I reckoned up about forty, besides the King, the Ephors, 
and the Senators. Upon my asking liim why he desired me to 
count them, he replied—Because these are the men, and the only 
men, whom you have to look upon as enemies ; 2 all others in the 
market-place, more than 4000 in number, are friends and com¬ 
rades. Kinadon also pointed out to me the one or two Spartans 
whom we met in the roads, or who were lords in the country 
districts, as our only enemies ,* every one else around them being 
friendly to our purpose.” “ How many did he tell you were the 
accomplices actually privy to the scheme V 1 asked the Ephors. 
“Only a few (was the reply), but those thoroughly trustworthy : 
these confidants themselves, however, said that all around them 
were accomplices—Inferiors, Perioeki, Neodamodes, and Helots, 

i Xbii. Hellen. iii. 3, 11. p.TjSei'os incides with Aristotle (Polit. v. 6, 2>— 
yrruiv tlvaj, tvv iv Aajce&eLLftovi was % orav dvBpuBrje tls &v purj ficrexQ tmp 
the declaration of Kinadon when seized aTop KivdSui' o H}v evr 'AyTjtnXaou 

and questioned by the Ephors concern- (rv<mj<ras eirCBcrw «irt tous Sn-apridros. 
ing liis purposes. Substantially ib co- 3 Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 5. 
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the con¬ 
spirators. 


all alike ; for whenever any one among these classes talked about 
a Spartan, he could not disguise his intense antipathy—he talked 
as if he could eat the Spartans raw.” 1 

“ But how (continued the Ephors) did Kinadon reckon upon 
getting arms?” “His language was (replied the 
witness)—We of the standing force have our own discontent 
arms all ready ; and here are plenty of knives, swords, } l p t * 1 D ^ d 
spits, hatchets, axes, and scythes, on sale in this 
market-place, to suit an insurgent multitude ; besides, 
every man who tills the earth, or cuts wood and stone, has 
tools by him which will serve as weapons in case of need, espe¬ 
cially in a struggle with enemies themselves unarmed.” On 
being asked what was the moment fixed for execution, the 
witness could not tell: he had been instructed only to remain on 
the spot, and he ready. 2 

It does not appear that this man knew the name of any person 
concerned, except Kinadon himself. So deeply were 
the Ephors alaimed, that they refrained from any 
formal convocation even of what was called the 
Lesser Assembly—including the Senate, of which the 
kings were members ex officio, and perhaps a few other 
principal persons besides. But the members of th is 
assembly were privately brought together to deliberate on the 
emergency—Agesilaus probably among them. To arrest Kinadon 
at once in Sparta appeared imprudent; since his accomplices, of 
number as yet unknown, would be thus admonished either to 
break out in insurrection, or at least to make their escape. But 
an elaborate stratagem was laid for arresting him out of Sparta, 
without the knowledge of his accomplices. The Ephors, call mg 
him before them, professed to confide to him (as they had done 
occasionally before) a mission to go to Aulon (a Laconian town 
on the frontier towards Arcadia and Tnphylia), and there to seize 
some parties designated by name in a formal Skytale or warrant; 


Alarm of 
the Ephors 
—their 
manoeuvres 
lor appie- 
hending 
Kinadon 
privately. 


^ Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 6 . outoI pevroi The Greeks did not think themselves 
iraa-LV etjiaa-av crumbrvai /cal eiAwo’t.i' kcil obliged to IPstram the full expres- 
veoSajawfico-t,/eai. tol? uTro/isLoori, Ktti toZs 51011 of vindictive feeling The poet 
irepLOLJtvis' o7rou 7 Ip ev tovtuls tls Aoyo? Theogms wishes “that he may 
yevoLTo jrtfpLSirapriaTwv, oubti/a bvva<rtiat one day come to diink the blood of 
KpvTTTeLv to pr) ovx av <al &p.biv those who had ill-used him” (v. 349 

itr 8 l e iv av t uiv. * _ Gaisf.). 

The expression is Homeric^—a>p.bt> J Xeu. Hellen. hi. 3, 7. oti I'tnS^p.elv 
/3ej9pudai? UpCap-OV, &C. (Iliad, iv. 35). cl vapiQyytkpeyov eiij. 

7—27 
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including some of the Aulomte Perioeki, some Helota, and one 
other person by name, a woman of peculiar beauty resident at 
the place, whose influence was understood to spread disaffection 
among all the Lacedaemonians who came thither, old as well as 
young. 1 When Kinadon inquired what force he wa3 to take 
with him on the mission, the Ephors, to obviate all suspicion 
that they were picking out companions with views hostile to him, 
desired him to go to the Hippagretes (or commander of the 300 
youthful guards called Hursemen, though they were not really 
mounted) and ask for the first six or seven men of the guard 2 
who might happen to he in the way. But they (the Ephors) had 
already held secret communication with the Hippagretes, and had 
informed him both whom they wished to be sent, and what the 
persons sent were to do. They then despatched Kinadon on his 
pretended mission, telling him that they should place at his dis¬ 
posal three carts, in order that he might more easily bring home 
the prisoners. 

Kinadon began his journey to Aulon, without the smallest 
Kinadon is suspicion of the plot laid for him by the Ephors, 
teirog-ated w ^°> ma ^ e their purpose sure, sent an additional 
and exe- * body of the guards after him, to quell any resistance 
accomplices w hich might possibly arise. But their stratagem 
amUhe^d’ succee( led as completely as they could desire. He 
conspiracy was seized on the road by those who accompanied him 
broken up. ostensibly for his pretended mission. These men 
interrogated him, put him to the torture, 3 and heard from his 


> ^ Xen. Hellen. iiL 3, 8. ayayelv Se 
eKs\tvov KOLt rijv yuvciwa, rj /caAAurni ju.tv 
eAcytro avroBt elvat, \vfj.aCveirB at Se eu licet 
rovy &4>ikvovi±4vdvs Aaicefiat/xovuuv /cat 
irpea-fivTepovs /cal veuiTepovy. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 9,10. 

The persons called Hippeis at Sparta 
were not mounted; they were a select 
body of 300 youthful citizens, employed 
either on home police or on foreign 
service 

See Herodot. viii. 124 ; Strabo, x. p. 
4S1; K. O. Muller, History of the 
Dorians, B. iii. ch. 12, s. 5, 6. 
m 3 Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 9. ejtieMav 
cl ouAAa/Sovrey avrov /ter /earexetv, rots 
JSe firvetSoray, irvd 6 p.evo l avrov , 
y pa. \pjL v t e y aJroire'/mre tv *rij v raxtc- 
T7}v roty ei^opoiy. ovria S’ el\ov oL ei/iopoi. 
irpoy to irpayjtta, um leal juopav imretuv 


eirepijrav roty rr* A-iAwvoy. eirel S’ 
el\rjfi/xevov rov avSpoy •fjfcev t7T7reiy, 
(be p uiv t a a v6 para &v K t v a S a) v 
an e y p aip c, vapaxpyjfia rov re \aavnv 
Ti.craju.evov ical roi/y eTrLKatpturaTOvy 
£vveka.fj.{3avov. uy S’ airqx^ 7 ) ° KtvaSwv, 
ical -rjKeyxerOj ical tbju.oA.dyeL 7rdvra, icat 
roily foveiSoray e A e y e, re'Aoy av-rov 
fjpovro, rt /cat jSovAojatVDy ravra irpaT- 

TOt , 

Polysenus (ii. 14,1) in his account of 
this transaction, expressly mentions 
that the Hippeis or guards who accom¬ 
panied Kinadon put him to the torture 
(oTpejSAuio-avTty) when they seized him, 
m order to extort the names of his 
accomplices. Even without express 
testimony, we might pretty confidently 
have assumed this. From a man of 
spirit like Kinadon, the chief of a 
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liacl happened in 424 B.C., on occasion of the expedition of 
Brasidas into Thrace) which, helped to "bring about the Asiatic 
expedition of Agesilaus, as an outlet for brave malcontents on 
distant and lucrative military service. 

Derkyllidas had now been carrying on war in Asia Minor for 
near three years, against Tissaphernes and Pliarna- pro d 
bazus, Avitli so much efficiency and success as both to mgs of 
protect the Asiatic Greeks on the coast, and to inter- amiVhama- 
cept all the revenues which those satraps either faazna in 
transmitted to court or enjoyed themselves. Pharna- 
Lazus had already gone up to Susa (during his truce with 
Derkyllidas m 397 b.c.), and besides obtaining a reinforcement 
which acted under himself and Tissaphernes in 396 B.c. against 
Derkyllidas in Lydia, had laid schemes for renewing the mari¬ 
time war against Sparta. 1 

It is now that we hear again mentioned the name of Kondn, 
who, having saved himself with nine triremes from Peraian pl . e _ 
the defeat of iEgospotami, had remained for the last jPJ^eviving 
seven years under the protection of Evagoras, prince themari- 
of Salamis in Cyprus. Kon&n, having married at agafnst 81 
Salamis, and having a son 2 3 born to him there, Sparta— 

* \ * T*BT16W6Cl 

indulged but faint hopes of ever returning to his activity of 
native city, when, fortunately for him as well as for K:on&n - 
Athens, the Persians again became eager lor an efficient admiral 
and fleet on the coast of Asia Minor. Through representations 
from Pharnabazus, as well as from Evagoras in Cyprus—and 
through correspondence of the latter with the Greek physician 
Ktesias, who wished to become personally employed in the 
negotiation, and who seems to have had considerable influence 
with Queen Parysatis J —orders were obtained, and funds pro¬ 
vided, to equip in Phoenicia and Kilikia a numerous fleet, under 

1 Diocl6r. xiv. 89 ; Xcn Hellen. iii. 3, Grecian Burgeon (besides Ktesias) is 

L 3 mentioned as concerned—Polykntus 

2 Lysias, Orat. six. (De Bonis Aria- of MendS, and a Kretan dancer named 

nphanis), s 3S. Zeno—both established at the Persian 

3 Bee Ktesias, Fragraenta Persica, court . .. 

■ 03, ed. Balir , Plutarch, Artax. c. There is no part of the narrative of 

Ktesias the loss of which is sn much 
* We cannot mate out these circum- to be regretted as this, relating trans- 
itances with any distinctness; but the actions in which he was himself con- 
jeneral fact is plainly testified, and L-emed, and seemingly giving original 
s besides very probable Anothei letters. 
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the command of Kondn. While that officer began to show him¬ 
self, and to act with such triremes as he found in readiness (about 
forty in number) along the southern coast of Asia Minor from 
Kilikia to Kaunus, 1 further preparations were vigorously prose¬ 
cuted in the Phoenician ports, in order to make up the fleet to 
300 sail. 2 

It was by a sort of accident that news of such equipment 
Agesilaug reached Sparta—in an age of the world when diplo- 
a lSd force mat * c res idents were as unknown. A Syracusan 
tD Asia, merchant named Herodas, having visited the Phceni- 
pwuedby cian P orts f° r trading purposes, brought back to 
hysander. Sparta intelligence of the preparations which he had 
seen, sufficient to excite much uneasiness. The Spartans were 
taking counsel among themselves, and communicating with their 
neighbouring allies, when Agesilaus, at the instance of Lvsander, 
stood forward as a volunteer to solicit the command of a land 
force for the purpose of attacking the Persians in Asia. He 
proposed to take with him only thirty full Spartan citizens or 
Peers, as a sort of Board or Council of Officers; 2000 Neo- 
damodes or enfranchised Helots, whom the Ephors were probably 
glad to send away, and who would be selected from the bravest 
and most formidable; and 6000 hoplites from the land allies, to 
whom the prospect of a rich service against Asiatic enemies 
would be tempting. Of these thirty Spartans Lysander intended 
to be leader, and thus, reckoning on his pre-established influence 
over Agesilaus, to exercise the real command himself without 
the name. He had no serious fear of the Persian arms, either by 
land or sea. He looked upon the announcement of the Phoenician 
fleet to be an empty threat, as it had so often proved in the mouth 
of Tissaphernls during the late war ; while the Cyreian expedi¬ 
tion had inspired him further with ardent hopes of another 
successful Anabasis, or conquering invasion of Persia from the 
sea-coast iDwards. But he had still more at heart to employ his 
newly-acquired ascendency in re-establishing everywhere the 
Dekarchies, which had excited such intolerable hatred and exer¬ 
cised so much oppression that even the Ephors had refused to 
lend positive aid in upholding them, so that they had been in 
several places broken up or modified. 3 If the ambition of 

1 Diod&r. slv. 39—79. a Xen. HellBn. lit 4,1. s Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 2. 
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Agesilaus was comparatively less stained by personal and factions 
antipathies, and more Pan-hellenic in its aim, than that of 
Lysander, it was at the same time yet more unmeasured in 
respect to victory over the Great King, whom he dreamt of 
dethroning, or at least of expelling from Asia Minor and the 
coast. 1 So powerful was the influence exercised by the Cyreian 
expedition over the schemes and imagination of energetic Greeks; 
so sudden was the outburst of ambition in the mind of Agesilaus, 


for which no one before had given him credit. 

Though this plan was laid by two of the ablest men in Greece, 
it turned out to be rash and improvident, so far as Jargg plana 
the stability of the Lacedaemonian empire was con- of Agesilaus 
cerned. That empire ought to have been made sure £ r the nilUeflt 
by sea, where its real danger lay, before attempts tatenor 
were made to extend it by new inland acquisitions. 

And except for purposes of conquest, there was no need of further 
reinforcements in Asia Minor, since Derkyllidas was already 
there with a force competent to make head against the satraps. 
Nevertheless, the Lacedaemonians embraced the plan eagerly; 
the more so, as envoys were sent from many of the subject cities, 
by the partisans of Lysander and in concert with him, to entreat 


that Agesilaus might be placed at the head of the expedition, 
with as large a force as he required. 3 
No difficulty, probably, was found in levying the proposed 


number of men from the allies, since there was great General 
promise of plunder for the soldiers in Asia. But the ^^ eness 
altered position of Sparta with respect to her most Spartan 
powerful allies was betrayed by the refusal of ThSbes, serve in the 
Corinth, and Athens to take any part in the expedi- ^trefuaal 
tion. The refusal of Corinth, indeed, was excused from 
professedly on the ground of a recent inauspicious corintii, 
conflagration of one of the temples in the city ; and 8114 Atllens - 


that of Athens, on the plea of weakness and exhaustion not yet 


repaired. But the latter, at least, had already begun to conceive 
some hope from the projects of Konon.® 


1 Xen. Hr lien. iii. 5 , 1 . eAn-LSas trrpcLTevo-atrav irporepov apxrfv, &C. 

I 1 "*™*’ &c - s Plutarch, Agesil. c. 5. 

Xen. Agesilaus, i. 36. imvoiou kclI it Xen. He lien. iii. 5, 5 ; Pausan. iii. 
i\iri£uiv Kara\va-eiv r^v cttI tj)v 'EXAifia. 9, 1. 
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■compares 
Urns ell with 
Agamenmdn 
—goes to 
sacrifice at 
Aulis—is 
contemp¬ 
tuously 
hindered 
by the 
Thebans. 


The mere fact that a king of Sparta was about to take the 
Agesilaus command and pass into Asia lent peculiar importance 
to the enterprise. The Spartan kings, m their 
function of leaders of Greece, conceived themselves 
to have inherited the sceptre of Agamemnon and 
OrestSs; 1 and Agesilaus, especially, assimilated his 
expedition to a new Trojan war—an effort of united 
Greece for the purpose of taking vengeance on the 
common Asiatic enemy of the Hellenic name. The 
sacrifices having been found favourable, Agesilaus took measures 
for the transit of the troops from various ports to Ephesus. But 
he himself, with one division, touched in his way at Geraestus, 
the southern point of Euboea ; wishing to cross from thence and 
sacrifice at Aulis, the port of Boeotia where AgamemnSn had 
offered his memorable sacrifice immediately previous to departure 
for Troy. It appears that he both went to the spot and began 
the sacrifice without asking permission from the Thebans ; more¬ 
over, he was accompanied by his own prophet, who conducted 
the solemnities in a manner not consistent with the habitual 
practice of the temple or chapel of Artemis at Aulis, On both 
these grounds the Thebans, resenting the proceeding as an insult, 
sent a body of armed men, and compelled him to desist from the 
sacrifice. 2 Not taking part themselves in the expedition, they 
probably considered that the Spartan king was presumptuous in 
assuming to himself the Pan-hellenic character of a second 
Agamemn6n; and they thus inflicted a humiliation which 
Agesilaus never forgave. 

Agesilaus seems to have reached Asia about the time when 
Derkyllidas had recently concluded his last armistice 
with Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus—an armistice 
intended to allow time for mutual communication 
both with Sparta and the Persian court. On being 
asked by the satrap what was bis purpose in coming, 
Agesilaus merely renewed the demand which had 
before been made by Derkyllidas—of autonomy for 
the Asiatic Greeks. TissaphernSs replied by propos¬ 
ing a continuation of the same armistice, until he could communi- 


B.O. 396. 

Arrival of 
Agesilaus at 
Ephesua— 
tie con¬ 
cludes a 
fresh armi¬ 
stice with 
Tissapher- 

n&3. 


1 Herodot. L I 
iii. lli, 6. 


3; vii. 169; Pausan. 2Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 3, 4; iii. 6, 5; 

Plut. Agesil. c. 6, Pausan. iii. 9, 2. 
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<;ate with the Persian court—adding that he hoped to he 
empowered to grant the demand. A fresh armistice was accord¬ 
ingly sworn to on both sides for three months, Derkyllidas (who 
with his army came now under the command of Agesilaus) and 
Herippidas being sent to the satrap to receive his oath, and take 
oaths to him in return. 1 

While the anny was thus condemned to temporary inaction at 
Ephesus, the conduct and position of Lysander began ^rropant 
to excite intolerable jealousy in the superior officers, 
and most of all in Agesilaus. So great and established weening 
was the reputation of Lysander—whose statue had. Lysander 
been erected at Ephesus itself in the temple of 
Artemis, 2 as well as in many other cities—that all and to 
the Asiatic Greeks looked upon him as the real chief A £ eBilaila ' 

■of the expedition. That he should he real chief, under the 
nominal command of another, was nothing more than what had 
happened before, in the year wherein he gained the great victory 
of JEgospotami—the Lacedaemonians having then also sent him 
out in the ostensible capacity of secretary to the admiral Arakus, 
in order to save the inviolability ol‘ their own rule that the same 
man should not serve twice as admiral. 3 It was through the 
instigation of Lysander, and with a view to his presence, that the 
decemvirs and other partisans in the subject cities had sent to 
Sparta to petition for Agesilaus—a prince as yet untried and 
unknown. So that Lysander—taking credit, with truth, for 
having ensured to Agesilaus first the crown, next this important 
appointment—intended for himself, and was expected by others, 
to exercise a fresh turn of command, and to renovate in every 
town the discomfited or enfeebled Dekarchies. Numbers of his 
partisans came to Ephesus to greet his arrival, and a crowd of 
petitioners were seen following his steps everywhere ; while 
Agesilaus himself appeared comparatively neglected. Moreover 
Lysander resumed all that insolence of man ner which he had 


■i Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 5, 6; Xen. 
Agesilaus, i. 10. 

The term of three months is specified 
only in the latter passage. The former 
armistice of Derkyllidas was pro¬ 
bably not expired when Agesilaus first 


3 Xen. Hellen. ii. 1, 7. This rule 
does not seem to have been adhered 
to afterwards. Lysander was sent out 
again as commander in 40S B.c. It is 
possible indeed that he may have been 
again sent out as nominal secretary' to 
some other person named as com¬ 
mander. 
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contracted during his fqrmer commands, and which on this 
occasion gave the greater offence, since the manner of Agesilaus- 
was both courteous and simple in a peculiar degree. 1 2 

The thirty Spartan counsellors, over whom Lysander had been 
Agesilaus named to preside, finding themselves neither consulted 
humbles by him nor solicited by others, were deeply dissatisfied. 
grarieaLy- Their complaints helped to encourage Agesilaus, who 
a^ka to be* 10 was st ^ more k een ly wounded in his own personal 
sent away dignity, to put forth a resolute and imperious strength 
of will, such as he had not before been known to possess. He 
successively rejected every petition preferred to him by or 
through Lysander—a systematic purpose which, though never 
formally announced, 3 was presently discerned by the petitioners,, 
by the Thirty, and by Lysander himself. The latter thus found 
himself' not merely disappointed in all his calculations, but 
humiliated to excess, though without any tangible ground of 
complaint. He was forced to warn his partisans that his 
intervention was an injury and not a benefit to them ; that 
they must desist from obsequious attention to him, and must 
address themselves directly to Agesilaus. With that prince he- 
also remonstrated on his own account—“ Truly, Agesilaus, you 
know how to degrade your friends ”,—“ Ay, to he sure (was the 
reply), those among them who want to appear greater than I am ; 
but such as seek to uphold me, I should be ashamed if I did not 
know how to Tepay with due honour.” Lysander was constrained 
to admit the iorce of this reply, and to request, as the only means 
of escape from present and palpable humiliation, that he might 
be sent on some mission apart, engaging to serve faithfully in 
whatever duty he might be employed. 3 

This proposition, doubtless even more agreeable to Agesilaus 
than to himself, being readily assented to, he was despatched 
on a mission to the Hellespont. Faithful to his engagement of 

1 Plutarch, Agesilaus, c 7. Agesilaus, o. 7, 8; Plutarch, Lysand. 

2 The sarcastic remarks which c. S3. 

Plutarch ascribes to Agesilaus, call- It is remarkable that in the Opus¬ 
ing Lysander “my meat-distributor” culum of Xenophdn, a special Paue- 
OpeoSat-nji/), are not warranted by gync called Agesilaus, not a word is- 
Xenophdn, and seem not to be pro- said about this highly characteristic 
bable under the circumstances (Pin- proceeding between Agesilaus and 
tarch, Lysand. c. 23; Plutarch, AgesiL Lysander at Ephesus: nor indeed 
c. 8). is the name of Lysander once men- 

3 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 7—10; Hutarch, tioued. 
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forgetting past offences and serving with zeal, he found means 
to gain over a Persian grandee named Spitbridates, i y8a nderis 
who had received some offence from Pharnabazus. 

SpithridatSs revolted openly, carrying a regiment of Hellespont 
200 horse to join Agesilaus, who was thus enabled aW^aeJvice 
to inform himself fully about the satrapy of Pharna- there 
bazus, comprising the territory called Phrygia in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Propontis and the Hellespont. 1 

The army under Tissaphernes had been already powerful at 
the moment when his timidity induced him to 
conclude the first armistice with Derkyllidas. But ^breaks 
additional reinforcements, received since the conclu- ^^Agesi- 
sion of the second and more recent armistice, had laus, who 
raised him to such an excess of confidence, that even 
before the stipulated three months had expired, he 
sent to insist on the immediate departure of Agesilaus retires for 
from Asia, and to proclaim war forthwith, if such of organiz-^ 
departure were delayed. While this message, ac- 
companied by formidable reports of the satrap’s force, 
filled the army at Ephesus with mingled alarm and indignation, 
Agesilaus accepted the challenge with cheerful readiness, 
sending word back that he thanked the satrap for perjuring 
himself in so flagrant a manner, ajs to set the gods against him 
and ensure their favour to the Greek side. 2 Orders were 
forthwith given, and contingents summoned from the Asiatic 
Greeks, for a forward movement southward, to cross the 
Maeander, and attack Tissapherngs in Karia, where he usually 
resided. The cities on the route were required to provide 
magazines, so that TissaphernSs, fully anticipating attack in this 
direction, caused his infantry to cross into Karia, for the purpose 
of acting on the defensive ; while he kept his numerous cavalry 
in the plain of the Maeander, with a view to overwhelm Agesilaus, 
who had no cavalry, in his march over that level territory 
towards the Karian hills and rugged ground. 

But the Lacedaemonian king, having put the enemy on this- 
ialse scent, suddenly turned his march northward towards 
Phrygia and the satrapy of Pharnabazus. Tissaphernls took no- 

1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4,10. 

2 Xen. Hellen. ui. 4.11,12; Xen. Agesil. i. 12—14; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 9 
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pains to aid liis brother satrap, wlio on his side had made few 
preparations for defence. Accordingly Agesilaus, finding little 
or no resistance, took many towns and villages, and collected 
abundance of provisions, plunder, and slaves. Profiting by the 
guidance of the revolted Spithndatls, and marching as little as 
possible over the plains, he carried on lucrative and unopposed 
incursions as far as the neighbourhood of Daskylium, the 
residence of the satrap himself near the Propontis. Near the 
satrapic residence, however, his small body of cavalry, ascending 
an eminence, came suddenly upon an equal detachment of 
Persian cavalry, under Hathin&s and Bagseus, who attacked 
them vigorously, and drove them hack with some loss, until 
they were protected hv Agesilaus himself coming up with the 
hnplites. The effect of such a check (and there were probably 
others of the same kind, though Xenophon does not specify them) 
on the spirits of the army was discouraging. On the next 
morning, the sacrifices being found unfavourable for further 
advance, Agesilaus gave orders for retreating towards the sea. 
He reached Ephesus about the close of autumn, resolved to 
employ the winter in organizing a more powerful cavalry, which 
experience proved to be indispensable. 1 

This autumnal march through Phrygia was more lucrative 
Agesilaus than glorious. Yet it enables Xenophon to bring to 
to'money* v * ew different merits of his lieio Agesilaus ; ill 
for himself, doing which he exhibits to us ancient warfare and 
enriSmic Asiatic habits on a very painful side In common 
ins fnenSs. "both with Kallikratidas and Ly&ander, though not 
with the ordinary Spartan commanders, Agesilaus was indifferent 
to the acquisition of money for himself. But he was not the less 
anxious to enrich his friends, and would sometimes connive at 
unwarrantable modes of acquisition for their benefit. Deserters 
often came in to give information of rich prizes nr valuable 
prisoners ; which advantages, if he had chosen, he might have 
appropriated to himself. But he made it a practice to throw 
both the booty and the honour in the way of some favourite 

i Xen. Hellen. lii. 4, 13—15; Xen. Plutarch, Agesil c. 9. 

Agesil. L 23. ^ en-el jjlwtol oiifiS tv rp These military operations of Agesi- 
^P v ava ra ireSta eSwaro orpo- laus are loosely adveitecl to in the 
TeiW0n,i, Sid tt\v $apvaS(XjOv tTrxretai/, early part of c 79 Df the fourteenth 
■Ac. Book of DiodOrus. 
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supply tlie large demand for the harems and religious worship of 
many Asiatic towns. But in their haste to get out of the way of 
a , plundering army, these slave-merchants were forced often to 
leave by the way-side the little children whom they had pur¬ 
chased, exposed to the wolves, the dogs, or starvation. In this 
wretched condition they were found by Agesilaus on his march. 
His humane disposition prompted him to see them carried to a 
pkce of safety, where he gave them in charge of those old natives 
whom age and feebleness had caused to be left behind as not 
worth carrying off. By such active kindness, rare indeed in a 
Grecian general towards the conquered, he earned the gratitude 
of the captives and the sympathies of every one around. 1 

This interesting anecdote, imparting a glimpse of the ancient 
world in reference to details which Grecian historians rarely con¬ 
descend to unveil, demonstrates the compassionate disposition of 
Agesilaus. We find in conjunction with it another anecdote, 
illustrating the Spartan side of his character. The prisoners 
who had been captured during the expedition were brought 
to Ephesus, and sold during the winter as slaves for the profit 

1 Xen. AgesiL L 21. Kal jtoWokls for eunuchs, who were supposed to 
liiu irporjyopeve rocs crTpoLnuTcus to us make better and more attached ser- 
a A i <r k aji evoi/f p-rf, as iStieous vants. Herodot. yiii. 105 V OKUS yap 
rifjLa pet <r$ cu, aAA* us av6 pairovs (cnjcraiTo (Panionius) 7raLfias etfieos 
ovTas tf> v Act ir<r e t v. iroAAa/eis fie, eirnp.|U.ePOUs, e/cra/uiviijv, ayiveav eiriaKep 
oirOTe jMTcurTpctTOTrefieuoLTO, el at <r- es Xapfits tp /cat v E0ecrDV xP r )/ J - l * T(Jl v 
<Bo it a KHTa\e\6ipptpa jratfiapta jaeyiAuv ■ irapi ■j/ap Totcrt j3apj8apoicn. 
jatKpa e p, tt o p a) v, (a, 7 toAAdl TiiuiaTepoititri ot evuou^OL, iriorios eti/eKa 
eirciSAovv, fitarb vofiCteLV p.^ ttjs iraaijs tmv ivopx^av. Boys were 
fiuv airflat av^ <ji£p*tv ini /cal necessary, as_ the operation was per- 
rp e'l^e tv) eirepeAero /cat toutwv, Smiis formed in childhood or youth—mu5ts 
oT/y/copt^otTo Trot • tols S’ aC fiti y^pas e/cTOju.Lat (Herodot. vi. 0—32 ■ compare 
/carotAcAttppe'voLs aLYpaAtfiroLs irpoo-traT- iii. 4S). The Babylonians, in addition 
rev irnfMekeladoL clvtuv, wj piJ ts iurb to their large pecuniary tribute, had to 
xwwv, jLTqd'' itirb Aifcuv, SiatfjQetpoLvro. furnish to the Persian court annually 
wore ou^ povov ot m/vfiavopevot touto, 500 n-atfias c/cTopt'ay (Herodot. ill. 92). 
aAAa /cat auTol ot iAicr/co'pevoi, eupevtts' For some further remarks on the pre- 
aurw ty tyi'ovTo. ference of the Persians both for thB 

Herodotus affirms that the Thra- persons and the services of euvouxot, 
cians also sold their children for seB Dio Chrysostom. Orat. xxi p. 270 ; 
exportation — TrwAeuo-i to, reKva. en-’ Xeuoph. Cyiopsed. vii 5, 61 — 65. Hel- 
egaytiiyij (Heiod. v. 6); compare Philo- lamkus (Fr. 169, ed. Didot) affirmed 
stiatus, Vit. Apollon, viii 7—12, p. that the Persians had derived both 
346 ; and ch. xvi. of this History. the persons so employed, and the 

Herodotus mentions the Chian mer- habit of employing them from the 
chant Panionius (like the “ Mitylenceus Babylonians. 

mango” in Martial—“ Sed Mitylensei When Mr. Hanway was travelling 
rpseus mangonis eph e bus Martial, near the Caspian, among the Kalmucks, 
vii 79) as having conducted on a large little children of two or three years of 
scale the trade of purchasing boys,look- age were often tendered to him for 
ing out for such as were handsome, to sale, at two rubles per head (Hanway's 
supply the great demand in the East Travels, ch. xvi pp. 65, 66). 
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of the army. Agesilaus—being then busily employed in train¬ 
ing his troops to military efficiency, especially for Spartan 
the cavalry service during the ensuing campaign— side of his 
thought it advisable to impress them with contempt erposiir^of 
for the bodily capacity and prowess of the natives, “oners— 

He therefore directed the heralds who conducted the different 
auction to put the prisoners up to sale in a state of Asiatics ° f 
perfect nudity. To have the body thus exposed was 8,11(1 Greeks * 
a thing never done, and even held disgraceful, by the native 
Asiatics ; while among the Greeks, the practice was universal for 
purposes of exercise—or at least had become universa.l during 
the last two or three centuries—for we are told that originally 
the Asiatic feeling on this point had prevailed throughout Greece. 
It was one of the obvious differences between Grecian and 
Asiatic customs 1 —that in the former, both the exercises of the 
palaestra, as well as the matches in the solemn games, required 
competitors of every rank to contend naked. Agesilaus himself 
stripped thus habitually ; Alexander prince of Macedon had done 
so, when he ran at the Olympic stadium 2 ; also the combatants 
out of the great family of the Diagorids of Rhodes, when they 
gained their victories in the Olympic pankratium ; and all those 
other noble pugilists, wrestlers, and runners, descended from 
gods and heroes, upon whom Pmdar pours forth his compli¬ 
mentary odes. 

On this occasion at Ephesus, Agesilaus gave special orders to 
put up the Asiatic prisoners to auction naked ; not at all by way 
of insult, but in order to exhibit to the eye of the Greek soldier 
who contemplated them how much he gained by his own bodily 
training and frequent exposure, and how inferior was the 
condition of men whose bodies never felt the sun or wind. They 
displayed a white skin, plump and soft limbs, weak and un¬ 
developed muscles, like men accustomed to be borne in carriages 
instead of walking or running ; from whence we indirectly learn 
that many of them were men in wealthy circumstances. And 
the purpose ol Agesilaus was completely answered ; since his 
soldiers, when they witnessed such evidences of bodily in- 

1 Hero dot. i. 10. impel yoLp roia-i e? al<r)(yvrjv fi.eyaX.riv <£epsi. Cp. Thuc. 
AvfiocfTL, axeSbv 5$ nap6. to*o*l aAAoi.cn, i. 0; Plato, Republic, v. 3, p. 452 D. 
/3ap/8apoi<rL, kcu avBpa yvp.vo*>, 2 Hero dot. V. 22. 
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competence, thought that “the enemies against whom they 
had to contend were not more formidable than women ”. 1 
Such a method of illustrating the difference between good 
and bad physical training would hardly have occurred to 
any one except a Spartan, brought up under the Lykurgean 
rules. 

While Agesilaus thus brought home to the vision of his soldiers 
Efforts of the inefficiency of untrained bodies, he kept them 
Agesilaus throughout the winter under hard work and drill, as 
army^and 3 well in the palaestra as in arms. A force of cavalry 
cavairy Ure was wanting. To procure it, he enrolled all the 
richest Greeks in the various Asiatic towns, as con¬ 
scripts to serve on horseback ; giving each of them leave to 
exempt himself, however, by providing a competent substitute 
and equipment—man, horse, and arms . 2 Before the commence- 
ment of spring, an adequate force of cavalry was thus assembled 
at Ephesus, and put into tolerable exercise. Throughout the 
whole winter, that city became a place of arms, consecrated to- 
drilling and gymnastic exercises. On parade as well as in the 
palsestra, Agesilaus himself was foremost in setting the example 
of obedience and hard work. Prizes were given to the diligent 
and improving, among hoplites, horsemen, and light troops ; 
while the armourers, braziers, leather-cutters, &c., all the various 
artizans whose trade lay in muniments of war, were in the lullest 
employment. “ It was a sight full of encouragement (says 
Xenophon, who was doubtless present and took part in it) to see 
Agesilaus and the soldiers leaving the gymnasium, all with 
wreaths on their heads, and marching to the temple of Artemis 
to dedicate their wreaths to the goddess .” 3 


^ i Xen. Hellen. ill. 4, 19. iiyov/j-evo^s 
teal to Karatfipovetu raiu iro\enLL(ov 
pvjuriv rivi sfif$6.\\et.v irpos Tb /xdxeo-0at, 
■jrpoc.irs rols Kifpv^L, roi/s uiro rwv Atjotuv 
oAuTKo/ieVoi/s (SotpjSdpons yvfj.vovs iruKeiv. 
opa>i/Tes oSi/ ol crpariSnon Aev/cous piti/, 
£ t a to p.Y] Seirore ixSvetrBat., pta- 
Acucotjs <Se xal a,Tn>vovs, Sia to aet 4ir oxV’ 
jiaroiv elvaLj evafiurav, ovStU St.oi<reiv t'ov 
■jroAe/xov 7j ec yuvanjt Seat pLaxecrBat. 

Xen. Agesil. i. 28—where he has it— 

VLQVas 8c xai avoi/ous, St a to ati sir' ox*]- 
partin' el vat (PolysenUS, U. 1, 5 J Plu¬ 
tarch, AgesiL c. y). 

Frontmns (i. 18) recounts a pro¬ 


ceeding somewhat similar on the part 
of Gelon, after his great victory over 
the Carthaginians at Himera in 
Sicily;—"Gelo Syracusarum tyrannus, 
hello adversus Puenos suscepto, cum 
multos cepisset, infirmissimum quem- 
que praecipue ex auxiliaribue, qui 
mgerrimi eiant, nudatum in conspeetu 
suorum produxit, ut persuaderet 
conteinnendos”. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii 4, IB; Xen. 
Agesil. i. 23. Compare what is related, 
about Scipio Africanus—Livy, xxix. 1. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 17, 18; Xen. 
Agesil. t 2b, 27. 
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Before Agesilaus was in condition to begin his military opera¬ 
tions for the spring, the first year of his command had B c 395 _ 
passed over. Thirty fresh counsellors reached Ephesus Ag0ailaus 
from Sparta, superseding the first thirty under Ly- renews the 
gander, who all went home forthwith. The army was Tissa- SainHt 
now not only more numerous, but better trained and a 

more systematically arranged, than in the preceding victory near 
campaign. Agesilaus distributed the various divisions Sarilis 
under the command of different members of the new Thirty— 
the cavalry being assigned to XenoklSs, the Neodamode huplitcs 
to Skythes, the Cyreians to Herippidas, the Asiatic contingents 
to Migdon. He then gave out that he should march straight 
against Sardis. Nevertheless, Tissaphernes, who was in that 
place, construing this proclamation as a feint, and believing that 
the real march would be directed against Karia, disposed his 
cavalry in the plain of the Mseander as he had done in the pre¬ 
ceding campaign ; while his infantry were sent still farther south¬ 
ward within the Kanan frontier. On this occasion, however, 
Agesilaus marched as he had announced, in the direction of 
Sardis. For three days he plundered the country without seeing 
an enemy ; nor was it until the fourth day that the cavalry of 
Tissaphernes could be summoned back to oppose him, the 
infantry being even yet at a distance. On reaching the banks of 
the river Paktolus, the Persian cavalry found the Greek light 
troops dispersed for the purpose of plunder, attacked them by 
surprise, and drove them in with considerable loss. Presently, 
however, Agesilaus himself came up, and ordered his cavalry to 
charge, anxious to bring on a battle before the Persian infantry 
could arrive in the field. In efficiency, it appears, the Persian 
cavalry was a full match for his cavalry, and in number ap¬ 
parently superior. But when he brought up his infantry, and 
caused his peltasts and younger hoplites to join the cavalry in a 
vigorous attack, victory soon declared on his side. The Persians 
were put to flight and many of them drowned in the Paktolus. 
Their camp, too, was taken, with a valuable booty, including 


several camels, which Agesilaus afterwards took with him into 
Greece. This success ensured to him the unopposed mastery of 
all the territory round Sardis. He carried his ravages to the 
very gates of that city, plundering the gardens and ornamented 

7—28 
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ground, proclaiming liberty to those within, and defying Tissa¬ 
phemes to come out and fight . 1 

The career of that timid and treacherous satrap now approached 

ArtaxBrx&s * ts c * ose ‘ ■^ er6ians 111 or near Sardis loudly com- 
-causesTis- plained of him as leaving them undefended, fiom 
to^put* cowardice and anxiety for his own residence in Karia ; 
to death, while the court of Susa was now aware that the power- 
sedBd by ^ ful reinforcement which had been sent to hun last 
Tithraustes. ^ earj i^nded ft, drive Agesilaus out of Asia, had 
beenunade to achieve absolutely nothing. To these grounds of 
just dissatisfaction was added a court-intrigue ; to* which, and to 
the agency of a person yet more worthless and cruel than him¬ 
self, Tissaphemes fell a victim. The Queen Mother Parysatis 
had never forgiven him for having been one of the principal 
agents in the defeat and death of her son Cyrus. Her influence 
being now re-established over the mind of Artaxerx^s, she took 
advantage of the existing discredit of the satrap to get an order 
sent down for his deposition and death. Tithraustes, the bearer 
of this order, seized him by stratagem at Kolossse in Phrygia, 
while he was in the bath, and caused him to he beheaded . 2 

The mission of Tithraustes to Asia Minor was accompanied 


b.c. 305 . by increased efforts on the part of Persia for prose- 
Negotia- cuting the war against Sparta with vigour, by sea as 

tionsbe- well as by land, and also for fomenting the anti- 

iibw satrap Spartan movement which burst out into hostilities 
faiu-the" ^ 1S y ear 111 Greece. At first, however, immediately 

satraps m after the death of Tissaphemes, Tithraustes endea- 

Asia Minor , . . r ; 

hostile to voured. to open negotiations with Agesilaus, who was in 

each othBr. notary possession of the country round Sardis, while 
that city itself appears to have been occupied by Ariseus—pro¬ 
bably tbe same Persian who had formerly been general under 
Cyrus, and who had now again revolted from ArtaxerxSs . 3 


i Sen Hellen. iii 4, 21—24; Sen. 
Agesil. i. 32, 33; Plut. Agesil. c. 1G 
Dioclflrus (xiv. SO) professes to de¬ 
scribe this battle ; but his description 
is hanlly to he reconciled with that Df 
Xenophon, which is better authority. 
Among otheT points of difference, Piu- 
dOrus affiims that the Persians had 
to,000 infantry: and Pausanias also 
states (iii. 9, S) that the number of 


Persian infantry in this battle was 
greater than had ever been got to¬ 
gether since the times of Darius anil 
XerxSs Whereas Xenophdn expressly 
stales that the Persian infantry had 
not come up, and took no part in the 
battle. 

2 Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 23; Dioddr. 
xiv 30 ; X Bn. Hellen. iii. 4, 25. 

s Xen. Hellen. iii. 15, 25 ; iv. 1, 27. 
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Tithraustes took credit to the justice of the King for having 
punished the late satrap ; out of whose perfidy (he affirmed) 
the war had arisen. He then summoned Agesilaus, in the 
King’s name, to evacuate Asia., leaving the Asiatic Greeks to 
pay their original tribute to Persia, hut to enjoy complete 
autonomy, subject to that one condition. Had this proposition 
been accepted and executed, it would have secured these Greeks 
against Persian occupation or governors—a much milder fate for 
them than that to which the Lacedaemonians had consented in 
their conventions with Tissapherafls sixteen years before , 1 and 
analogous to the position in which the Chalkidians of Thrace 
had been placed with regard to Athens, under the peace of 
Nikias , 2 subject to a fixed tribute, yet autonomous, with no 
other obligation or interference. Agesilaus replied that he had 
no power to entertain such a proposition without the authorities 
at home, whom he accordingly sent to consult. But in the 
interim he was prevailed upon by Tithraustes to conclude an 
armistice for six months, and to move out of his satrapy into that 
of Pharnabazus, receiving a contribution of thirty talents towards 
the temporary maintenance of the army . 3 These satraps generally 
acted more like independent or even hostile princes than co¬ 
operating colleagues—one of the many causes of the weakness of 
the Persian empire. 

When Agesilaus had reached the neighbourhood of Kyme, on 
his march northward to the Hellespontine Phrygia, B Q g96 
he received a despatch from home, placing the Spartan 
naval force in the Asiatic seas under his command, mBn tof 
as well as the land force, and empowering him to ^against 
name whomsoever he chose as acting admiral . 4 For sp* 11 ^” 
the first time since the battle of iEgospotami, the ma nKonBn, 
maritime empire of Sparta was beginning to be p e B 1 g^ by 
threatened, and increased efforts on her part were ships and 
becoming requisite. Pharnabazus, going up in person CDmm ands 
to the court of Artaxerxes, had by pressing representa- ® 
tions obtained a large subsidy for fitting out a fleet on the coast 
in Cyprus and Phoenicia, to act under the Athenian 0 


1 Thucyd. viii. 18, 37, 5S. 80. e£aju.7jiaatoi;s ai'oxas. 

3 Thucyd v. 18, 5. 4 v en Heiier] iii 4 27. 

3 Sen. Hellen. hi. 4, 28 ; Diod&r.siT. * eD ' tteueD - m ’ • 
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admiral Konon against the Lacedaemonians. 1 That officer—with 
a fleet of forty triremes, before the equipment of the remainder 
was yet complete—had advanced along the southern coast of Asia 
Minor to Kaunus, at the south-western corner of the peninsula, 
on the frontier of Karia and Lykia. In this port he was besieged 
by the Lacedaemonian fleet of 120 triremes under Pharax. But 
a Peisian reinforcement strengthened the fleet of Kon6n to eighty 
sail, and put the place out of danger ; so that Pharax, desisting 
from the siege, retired to Rhodes. 

The neighbourhood of Konon, however, who was now with Ins 
fleet of eighty sail near the Cherson£sus of Knnlus, emboldened 
the Rhodians to revolt from Sparta. It was at Rhodes that the 
Rhodes re- general detestation of the Lacedsemonian empire, 
theSpaJtan disgraced 1 n so many different cities by the local 
E^ndiTca Diarchies and by the Spartan harmosts, first mani- 
tures an aP fested itself. And such was the ardour of the Rhodian 
carSdieet population, that their revolt took place while the fleet 
at Rhodes, of Pharax was (in part at least) actually in the har¬ 
bour, and they drove him out of it. 2 Kon6n, whose secret 
encouragements had helped to excite this insurrection, presently 
sailed to Rhodes with his fleet, and made the island his mam 
station. It threw into his hands an unexpected advantage ; for 
a numerous fleet of vessels arrived there shortly afterwards, sent 
by Nephereus the native king of Egypt (which was in revolt 
against the Persians) with marine stores and grain to the aid of 
the Lacedaemonians. Not having been apprised of the recent 
revolt^ these vessels entered the harbour of Rhodes as if it were 
still a Lacedaemonian island j and tiieir cargoes were thus appro¬ 
priated by Konon and the Rhodians. 3 

In recounting the various revolts of the dependencies of 
Athens which took place during the Peloponnesian war, I had 
occasion to point out more than once that all of them took place 
not merely in the absence of any Athenian force, but even at 

1 Diodftr. xiv. SO ; Justin vi. 1. * Diodfirus, xiv. T9; Justin (vi. 2 } 

2 DiodCi. xiv 79. 'PoSiol 5c cKj Sa- calls this native Egyptian king Her- 
Aovres rwt' HtXoTrovvTiiriuv cttoAoj/, cymon. 

a7rerT7}<rav iirb AcuceSoujLiDviW, /cal rbv It seems to have been the uniform 
KoVuj/o, TTpoo-sSegavro (jlctol tov otoAov practice for the corn-ships coming 
n-avToj el? tt}v 7to\lv, from Egypt to Greece to halt at 

Compare Androtion apiid Pauba- Rhodes (Demosthen. cont. Dionysodor. 
uiam, vi 7, 2 . p. 1285 : compare Hero dot. ii. 182 ). 
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the instigation (m most cases) of a present hostile force—by the 

contrivance of a local party—and without privity or Anxiety of 

previous consent of the bulk of the citizens. The monmns-^" 

present revolt of Rhodes, forming a remarkable con- Agesiiaus 
v, , . , is appoint- 

trast on all these points, occasioned the utmost eil to corn- 

surprise and indignation among the Lacedaemonians. ^ ell 
They saw themselves about to enter upon a renewed as on land, 
maritime war, without that aid which they had reckoned on 
receiving from Egypt, and with aggravated uncertainty in 
respect to their dependencies and tribute. It was under this 
prospective anxiety that they took the step of nominating Age- 
ailaus to the command of the fleet as well as of the army, in 
order to ensure unity of operations ; 1 though a distinction oi 
function, which they had hitherto set great value upon main¬ 
taining, was thus broken down—and though the two commands 
had never been united in any king before Agesiiaus. 2 Pliarax, 
tlie previous admiral, was recalled. 3 

But the violent displeasure of the Lacedaemonians against the 
revolted Rhodians was still better attested by another Severity of 
proceeding. Among all the great families at Rhodes, 
none were more distinguished than the Diagoridse. towards the 
Its members were not only generals and high political Doneus— 
functionaries in their native island, but had attained ££e fomer 
even Pan-hellenic celebrity by an unparalleled series treatment 
of victories at the Olympic and other great solemni- Sian 8 aamB 
ties. Dorieus, a member of this family, had gained by Athens, 
the victory in the pankration at Olympia on three successive 
solemnities. He had obtained seven prizes in the Nemean and 
eight in the Isthmian games. He had carried off the prize at 
one Pythian solemnity without a contest—no one daring to stand 
up against him in the fearful struggle of the pankration. As a 
Rlindian, while Rhodes was a subject-ally of Athens during the 
Peloponnesian war, he had been so pronounced in his attachment 
to Sparta as to draw on himself a sentence of banishment; upon 

1 Xen Hollen ii. 4, 27. person, is more probably an officer who 

2 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 10; Aristotel. seived under Dionysius in Sicily and 

Politic, ii l>, 22. Italv, about forty years after the revolt 

'J he Lacedaemonian named Pharax, of Rhodes. The difference Qf time 
mentioned by Thcopompus (Frag. 21S, appears so great, that we must pro- 
-ert Didot: compare Athonauis, xii. p bahly suppose two different men bear- 
53u) as a profligate and extiavagant ing the some name. 
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which he had retired to Thurii, and had been active in hostility to 
Athens after the Syracusan catastrophe. Serving against her in 
ships fitted out at his own cost, he had been captured in 407 e.c. 
by the Athenians and brought in as prisoner to Athens. By 
the received practice of war in that day, his life was forfeited; 
and over and above such practice, the name of Dorieus was 
peculiarly odious to the Athenians. But when they saw before 
the public assembly a captive enemy, of heroic lineage as well as 
of unrivalled athletic majesty and renown, their previous hatred 
was so overpowered by sympathy and admiration, that they 
liberated him by public vote, and dismissed him uncondi¬ 
tionally. 1 

This interesting anecdote, which has already been related in 
my sixty-fourth chapter, is here again noticed as a contrast to 
the treatment which the same Dorieus now underwent from the 
Lacedsemonians. What he had been doin g since, we do not 
know ; but at the time when Rhodes now revolted from Sparta, 
he was not only absent from the island, but actually in or near 
Peloponnesus. Such however was the wrath of the Lacedse- 
monians against Rhodians generally, that Dorieus -was seized by 
their order, brought to Sparta, and there condemned and exe¬ 
cuted. 2 It seems hardly possible that he can have had any per¬ 
sonal concern in the revolt. Had such been the fact, he would 
have been in the island—or would at least have taken care not 
to be within the reach of the Lacedsemonians when the revolt 
happened. Perhaps, however, other members of the Diagoridae, 
his family, once so much attached to Sparta, may have taken 
part in itj for we know, by the example of the Thirty at 
Athens, that the Lysandrian Dekarchies and Spartan harmosts 
made themselves quite as formidable to oligarchical as to demo- 
cratical politicians, and it is very conceivable that the Diagoridse 
may have become less philo-Laconian in their politics. 

This extreme difference in the treatment of the same man by 
Athens and by Sparta raises instructive reflections. It exhibits 
the difference both between Athenian and Spartan sentiment and 
between the sentiment of a multitude and that of a few. The 


1 Xen. Hellen. L 5,10. 

Compare a similar instance of 
merciful dealing-, on the pait of the 


Syracusan assembly, towards the Sikel 
prince Duketius (Dioddr. xi 92), 

2 Pausanias, vi. 7 , 2 . 
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grand and sacred personality of the Hieronike Dorieus, when ex¬ 
hibited to the senses of the Athenian multitude—the gentiment 
spectacle of a man in chains before them, who had been of a multi- 
proclaimed victor and crowned on so many solemn pa?edwit^ 
occasions before the largest assemblages of Greeks ever 
brought together—produced an overwhelming effect 
upon their emotions, sufficient not only to efface a strong pre- 
established antipathy founded on active past hostility, but to 
countervail a just cause of revenge, speaking in the language of 
that day. But the same appearance produced no effect at all on 
the Spartan Ephors and Senate ; not sufficient even to hinder 
them from putting Dorieus to death, though he had given 
them no cause for antipathy or revenge, simply as a sort of 
retribution for the revolt of the island. Now this difference 
depended partly upon the difference between the sentiment 
of Athenians and Spartans, but partly also upon the difference 
between the sentiment of a multitude and that of a few. Had 
Dorieus been brought before a select judicial tribunal at 
Athens, instead of before the Athenian public assembly 
—or had the case been discussed before the assembly in his- 
absence—he would have been probably condemned, conformably 
to usage, under the circumstances ; but the vehement emotion 
worked by his presence upon the multitudinous spectators of the 
assembly rendered such a course intolerable to them. It has 
been common with historians of Athens to dwell upon the 
passions of the public assembly as if it were susceptible of excite¬ 
ment only in an angry or vindictive direction ; whereas the 
truth is, and the example before us illustrates, that they were 
open-minded in one direction as well as in another, and that the 
present emotion, whatever it might be, merciful or sympathetic 
as well as resentful, was intensified by the mere faot of multitude. 
And thus, where the established rule of procedure happened to 
be cruel, there was some chance of moving an Athenian assembly 
to mitigate it in a particular case, though the Spartan Ephors or 
Senate would be inexorable in carrying it out—if indeed they 
did not, as seems probable in the case of Dorieus, actually go 
beyond it in rigour. 

While Kon6n and the Bhodians were thus raising hostilities 
against Sparta by sea, Agesilaus, on receiving at Kym§ the news 
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of his nomination to the double command, immediately desjiatched 

orders to the dependent maritime cities and islands. 
B C 395 , . * 

requiring the construction and equipment of new 

AgesUaus triremes. Such was the influence of Sparta, and so 
to augment much did the local governments rest upon its continu- 
b^names"" ance, that these requisitions were zealously obeyed, 
admiral^ Many lading men incurred considerable expense, from 
desire to acquire his favour ; so that a fleet of 120 
new triremes was ready by the ensuing year. Agesilaus, naming 
his brother-in-law Peisander to act as admiral, sent him to super¬ 
intend the preparations : a brave young man, but destitute both 
of skill and experience. 1 

Meanwhile he himself pursued his march (about the beginning 
Operations au tunin) towards tbe satrapy of Phamabazus— 
ot»s Phrygia south and south-east of the Propontis. Under 
Pbarna- the active guidance of his new auxiliary SpithridatGs, 
baaus. j ie pi UIL< q erei i the country, capturing some towns, and 
leducing others to capitulate, with considerable advantage to his 
soldiers. Phamabazus, having no sufficient army to hazard a 
battle in defence of his satrapy, concentrated all his force near his 
own residence at Daskyliuin, offering no opposition to the march 
of Agesilaus, who was induced hy Spithndates to traverse 
Phrygia and enter Paphlagonia, in hopes of concluding an 
alliance with the Paphlagonian prince Otys. That prince, in 
nominal dependence on Persia, could muster the best cavalry in 
the Persian empire. But he had recently refused to obey an 
invitation ironi the court at Susa, and he now not only welcomed 
the appearance of Agesilaus, but concluded an alliance with him, 
strengthening him with an auxiliary body of cavalry and pelt as ts. 
Anxious to requite SpithridatSs for his services, and vehemently 
attached to his son, the beautiful youth Megabates, Agesilaus 
persuaded Otys to marry the daughter of Spithridates. He even 
caused her to he conveyed by sea in a Lacedaemonian trireme— 
probably from Abydos to Sinope. 2 

i Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 28, 29; Plutarch, the presence of the thirty Spartan 
Agesil. c. 10. counsellor, and probably in tno pre- 

a Xen. Hellen. iv 1,1—15. senes of Xenophdn himself. 

The negotiation of this marriage by The attachment of Agesilaus to the 
Agesilaus is detailed in a curious and youth Megabazus or JVIegabat£s is 
interesting manner by Xenoplion. His marked in the Hellenics (iv. 1, 6—28) 
conversation with Otys took place m but is more strongly brought out in 
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Reinforced by tlie Paplilagonian auxiliaries, Agesilaus prose¬ 
cuted the war with augmented vigour against the ^ ^ 

satrapy of Pharnabazus. He now approached the the 
neighbouihood of Daskylium, the residence of the the satrap^ 
satrap himself, inherited from his father Pliarnakes, and sur-^ 
who had been satrap before him. This was a well- ?^p— 
supplied country, full of rich villages, embellished ^”^0 
with parks and gardens for the satrap’s hunting and 
gratification : the sporting tastes of Xenophon lead 
him also to remark that there were plenty of birds for the fowler, 
with rivers full of fish. 1 In this agreeable region Agesilaus 
passed the winter. His soldiers, abundantly supplied with pro¬ 
visions, became so careless, and straggled with so much contempt 
of their enemy, that Pharnabazus, with a body of 400 cavalry 
and two scythed chariots, found an opportunity of attacking 700 
of them by surprise, driving them back with considerable loss, 
until Agesilaus came up to protect them with the hoplites. 

This partial misfortune, however, was speedily avenged. Fear¬ 
ful of being surrounded and captured, Pharnabazus refrained 
from occupying any fixed position. He hovered about the 
country, carrying his valuable property along with him, and 
keeping his place of encampment as secret as he could. The 
watchful Spithridates, nevertheless, having obtained information 
that he was encamped for the night in file village of Kan&, about 
18 miles distant, Herippidas (one of the thirty Spartans) under¬ 
took a night-march with a detachment to surprise him. Two 
thousand Grecian hoplites, the like number of light-armed 
peltasts, and Spithridates with the Paphlagonian horse, were 
appointed to accompany him. Though many of these soldiers 
took advantage of the darkness to evade attendance, the enterprise 
proved completely successful. The camp of Pharnabazus was 
surprised at break of day; his Mysian advanced guards were put 
to the sword, and he himself, with all his troops, was compelled 
to take flight with scarcely any resistance. All his stores, plate, 

the Agesilaus of Xenoph&n (v. 6), and mentioned (Xen. Anab. v. 6, 22; v 6, 
in Plutarch, Agesil. c. 11. 8). Whether there was more than one 

In the retreat of the Ten Thousand Paphlagonian prince—or whether Otys 
Greeks (five years before) alomr the was successor of Korylas—we cannot 
southern coast of the Eujcine a Paph- tell. 

lagonian prince named Korylas is 1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 1 , 10—83 
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and personal furniture, together with a large baggage-train and 
abundance of prisoners, fell into the hands of the victors. As the 
Paphlagonians under Spithndates formed the cavalry of the 
victorious detachment, they naturally took more spoil and more 
prisoners than the infantry. They were proceeding to carry off 
their acquisitions, when Herippidas interfered and took everything 
away from them ; placing the entire spoil ot every description 
under the charge of Grecian officers, to be sold by formal auction 
in a Grecian city, after which the proceeds were to be distributed 
or applied by public authority. The orders of Herippidas were 
conformable to the regular and systematic proceeding of Grecian 
officers ; hut Spithridat§s and the Paphlagonians were probably 
justified by Asiatic practice in appropriating that which they had 
themselves captured. Moreover, the order, disagreeable m itself, 
was enforced against them with Lacedemonian harshness of 
manner, 1 unaccompanied by any guarantee that they would be 
allowed, even at last, a fair share of the proceeds, Resenting the 
conduct of Herippidas as combining injury with insult, they 
deserted in the night and lied to Sardis, where the Persian 
Arioeus was in actual revolt against the court of Susa. This was 
a serious loss, and still more serious chagrin to Agesilaus. He 
was not only deprived of valuable auxiliary cavalry and of an 
enterprising Asiatic informant; but the report would be spread 
that he defrauded bis Asiatic allies ot their legitimate plunder, 
and others would thus he deterred from joining him. His per¬ 
sonal sorrow, too, was aggravated by the departure of the youth 
Megabazus, who accompanied his father Spithridates to Sardis.' 2 

It was towards the close of this winter that a personal con- 
Personal f erence took place between Agesilaus and Pharnabazus, 
conference managed by the intervention of a Greek of Kyzikus 
A^iiaus named Apollophanes, who was connected by ties of 
naSazus 1 hospitality with both, and served to each as guarantee 
for the good faith of the other. We have from Xeno¬ 
phon, himself probably piesent, an interesting detail of this 


1 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 11 — m/cpor 2>v Plutarch asserts to have taken place 

e^erairTij? t&v (cAa 7 re'i/raiv, &c. between Agesilaus and Megabazus 

2 Hellen. iv. 1, 27; Plutarch cannot have occurred on the departure 

Agesil. c. 11 , _ of the latter, but must belong to some 

Since the flight of Spithridat&a took othei occasion ; as indeed it seems to 
place secretly by night, the scene which be lepresentedby XeuophBn (Ages. v. 4 ), 
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interview. Agesilaus, accompanied by bis thirty Spartan coun¬ 
sellors, being the first to arrive at the place of appointment, all 
of them sat down upon the grass to wait. Presently came Pliar- 
nabazus, with splendid clothing and retinue. His attendants 
were beginning to spread fine carpets for him, when the satrap, 
observing how the Spartans were seated, felt ashamed of such a 
luxury for himself, and sat down on the grass by the side of 
Agesilaus. Having exchanged salutes, they next shook hands ; 
after which Pharnabazus, who as the elder of the two had been 
the first to tender his right hand, was also the first to open the 
conversation. Whether he spoke Greek well enough to dispense 
with the necessity of an interpreter, we are not informed. “Agesi¬ 
laus (said he), I was the friend and ally of you Lacedsemonians 
while you were at war with Athens: I furnished you with money 
to strengthen your fleet, and fought with you myself ashore on 
horseback, chasing your enemies into the sea. You cannot charge 
me with ever having played you false, like TissaphernSs, either 
by word or deed. Yet after this behaviour, I am now reduced 
by you to such a condition, that I have not a dinner in my own 
territory, except by picking up your leavings, like the beasts of 
the field. I see the fine residences, parks, and hunting-grounds, 
bequeathed to me by my father, which formed the charm of my 
life, cut up or burnt down by you. Is this the conduct of men 
mindful of favours received, and eager to requite them % Pray 
answer me this question; for perhaps I have yet to learn what 
is holy and just.” 

The thirty Spartan counsellors were covered with shame by 
this emphatic appeal. They all held their peace; while Age¬ 
silaus, after a long pause, at length replied—“You are aware, 
Pharnabazus, that in Grecian cities individuals become private 
friends and guests of each other. Such guests, if the cities to 
which they belong go to war, fight with each other, and some¬ 
times by accident even kill each other, each on behalf of his re¬ 
spective city. So then it is that we, being at war with your king, 
are compelled to hold all his dominions as enemy’s land. But 
in regard to you, we would pay any price to become your friends. 
I do not invite you to accept us as masters, in place of your pre¬ 
sent master; I ask you to become our ally and to enjoy your 
own property as a freeman—bowing before no man and acknow- 
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ledging no master. Now freedom is in itself a possession of the 
highest value. But this is not all. We do not call upon you tu 
be a freeman, and yet poor. We offer you our alliance, to acquire 
iresh territory, not for the king, hut for yourself, by reducing those 
who are now your fellow-slaves to become your subjects. Now 
tell me—if you thus continue a freeman and become rich, what can 
you want further to make you a thoroughly prosperous man ? ” 

“ I will speak frankly to you in reply (said Pharnabazus). If 
the king shall send any other general and put me under him, I 
shall willingly become your friend and ally. But if he imposes 
the duty of command on me, so strong is the point of honour, 
that I shall continue to make war upon you to the best of my 
power. Expect nothing else.” 1 

Agesilaus, struck with this answer, took his hand and said— 
“Would that with such high-minded sentiments you could become 
our friend ! At any rate, let me assure you of this—that I will 
immediately quit your territory ; and for the future, even should 
the war continue, I will respect both you and all your property, 
as long as I can turn my arms against any other Persians.” 

Here the conversation closed ; Pharnabazus mounted his horse 
and rode away. His son by Parapita, however—at that time 
still a handsome youth—lingered behind, ran up to Agesilaus, 
and exclaimed—“Agesilaus, I make you my guest”. “I accept 
it with all my heart,” was the answer. “ Remember me by this,” 
rejoined the young Persian, putting into the hands of Agesilaus 
the fine javelin which he carried. The latter immediately took 
off the ornamental trappings from the horse of his secretary 
Idseus, and gave them as a return present, upon which the young 
man rode away with them and rejoined his father. 3 

There is a touching interest and emphasis in this interview as 
Friendship described by Xenoph6n, who here breathes into his 
between^ tame Hellenic chronicle something of the romantic 
andttiTson S I J “^ Cyropsedia. The pledges exchanged be- 

of Phama- tween Agesilaus and the son of Pharnabazus were not 
character of forgotten by either. The latter—being in after-days 
Agesilaus. impoverished and driven into exile by his brother, 

i Xen. Hellen. iv. 1, 38. ea.v ju^vrot Compare about Herodot. 

jULQL rijv a PXV V wpotrraTTTj, toiovtov n, <I>s ill. 53 

«otxe, <fu\oTLfJua i<rr'\ L, ev xpb elfievoci, on 2 Xen. Hsllen. iv. 1, 2ft—41; Plutarcll, 

n-oAep^crw xifi.lv us av Svpwp.at apurra. Agesil. C. 13,14 ; Xen. Agesil. iii. 5. 
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during the absence of Pharnabazus in Egypt—was compelled to 
take refuge in Greece, where Agesilaus provided him with pro¬ 
tection and a home, and even went so far as to employ influence 
in favour of an Athenian youth, to whom the son of Pharnabazus 
was attached. This Athenian youth had outgrown the age and 
size of the boy-runners in the Olympic stadium ; nevertheless 
Agesilaus, by strenuous personal interference, overruled the re¬ 
luctance of the Eleian judges, and prevailed upon them to admit 
him as a competitor with the other boys. 1 The stress laid by 
Xenophon upon this favour illustrates the tone of Grecian senti¬ 
ment, and shows us the variety of objects which personal as¬ 
cendency was used to compass. Disinterested in regard to him¬ 
self, Agesilaus was unscrupulous both in promoting the encroach¬ 
ments and screening the injustices of his friends. 2 The unfair 
privilege which he procured for this youth, though a small thing 
in itself, could hardly fail to offend a crowd of spectators familiar 
with the established conditions of the stadium, and to expose the 
judges to severe censure. 

Quitting the satrapy of Pharnabazus — which was now pretty 
well exhausted, while the armistice concluded with B c 304 
Tithraustes must have expired—Agesilaus took up his 
camp near the temple of Artemis, at Astyra in the poaiSon^ul 
plain of Theb§'( in th® region commonly known as paXti^ns 
iEolis), near the Gulf of Elseus. He here employed for Asiatic 
himself in bringing together an increased number of fire, of 
troops with a view to penetrate farther into the inte- is re^ - 
rior of Asia Minor during the summer. Recent called 
events had greatly increased the belief entertained by army to Pa- 
the Asiatics in his superior strength, so that lie re- lo P° nil 6siis. 
ceived propositions from various districts in the interior, inviting 
his presence, and expressing anxiety to throw off the Persian 
yoke. He sought also to compose the dissensions and misrule 
which had arisen out of the Lysandrian Dekarchies in the Greco- 
Asiatic cities, avoiding as much as possible sharp inflictions of 
death or exile. How much he achieved in this direction we 
cannot tell 3 —nor can it have been possible, indeed, to achieve 

i Xen. Hellen. iv.l,_ 40. ^ iravf 2 Plutarch, Agaail. c. 5—13 

hroLrjtTGv, 07rws av Si zKtivov eyicpiB stij _ 3 Xan Hellen. iv. 1 , 41 , Xen Agesil. 
sly to trraSiov iv 'O^vfjnrC^, nwyLirros i 35—38 , Plutarch, Agesil. c. 14, 15 
jratSwv. IsokratSs Or. v. (Philipp.) s 100. 
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much, without dismissing the Spartan harraosts and lessening 
the political power ol his own partisans, neither of which he 
did. 

His plans were now all laid for penetrating farther than ever 
into the interior, anil for permanent conquest, if possible, of the 
western portion of Persian Asia. What he would, have per¬ 
manently accomplished towards this scheme cannot he deter¬ 
mined , for his aggressive march was suspended by a summons 
home, the reason of which will appear in the next chapter. 

Meanwhile Pharnabazus had been called from his satrapy to 

bc 394 S° an< ^ comman[ ^ the Persian fleet in 

Kilikia and the south of Asia Minor, in conjunction 
with Konon. Since the revolt of Rhodes from the 
command 111 Lacedaemonians (in the summer of the preceding year, 
of the 395 B.c.), that active Athenian had achieved nothing, 
fleet^his The burst of activity, produced by the first visit of 
vteittofre Pharnabazus at the Persian court, had been paralyzed 
Persian by the jealousies of the Persian commanders, reluc- 

conrt. tant to Berve un der a Greek—by peculation of officers 

who embezzled the pay destined for the troops—by mutiny in 
the fleet from absence of pay—and by the many delays arising 
while the satraps, unwilling to spend their own revenues in the 
war, waited for orders and remittances from court. 1 Hence 
Kon6n had been unable to make any efficient use of his fleet, dur¬ 
ing those months when the Lacedaemonian fleet was increased to 
nearly double its former number. At length he resolved—seem¬ 
ingly at the instigation of his countrymen at home, 2 as well as of 
Euagoras prince of Salamis in Cyprus, and through the encourage¬ 
ment of Ktesias, one of the Grecian physicians resident at the 
Persian court—on going himself into the interior to communicate 
personally with Artaxerxes. Landing on the Kilikian coast, he 


1 Compare Diod&r. xv 41 ad fin. lampfis, an eminent citizen and trier- 

anti Thucyd, viu. 45. aien of Athens, must have been one of 

2 IfaokratGs (Or. viii. de Pace, s. 82) the companions of KonOn in this 

alludes to “many embassies” as having mission. He is mentioned in an 
been sent by Athens to the king ox oration of Lysias as having received 
Persia, to protest against the Lace- from the Great King a present of a 
dsemonian dominion. But this mis- golden driDking-bowl or $l dxrj ; and I 
siou Df Kon&n is the only one which do not know on what other occasion 
we can verify, prior to the battle of he can have received it, except in this 
Knidus. embassy (Lysias, Or. xix. De Bonis 

Probably Demus the son of Pyri- Aristoph. s. 27). 
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crossed by land to Thapeakus on the Euphrates (as the Cyreian 
army had marched), from whence he sailed down the river in a 
boat to Babylon. It appears that he did not see ArtaxerxSs, 
from repugnance to that ceremony of prostration which was re¬ 
quired from all who approached the royal person. But his 
messages, transmitted through Ktesias and others—with his 
confident engagement to put down the maritime empire of Sparta 
and counteract the projects of Agesilaus, if the Persian forces and 
money were put into efficient action—produced a powerful effect 
on the mind of the monarch, who doubtless was not merely 
alarmed at the formidable position of Agesilaus in Asia Minor, 
but also hated the Lacedsemonians as main agents in the aggres¬ 
sive enterprise of Cyrus. Artaxerxds not only approved his 
views, but made to him a large grant of money, and transmitted 
peremptory orders to the coast that his officers should be active 
in prosecuting the maritime w’ar. 

What was of still greater moment, Kondn was permitted to 
name any Persian whom he chose as admiral jointly pharna ^ 
"with himself. It was by bis choice that Pharnabazus bazus is 
was called from his satrapy and ordered to act jointly admiral 
as commander of the fleet. This satrap, the bravest with 

and most straightforward among all the Persian 
grandees, and just now smarting with resentment at the 
devastation of his satrapy 1 by Agesilaus, co-operated heartily 
with KonSn. A powerful fleet, partly Phoenician, partly 
Athenian or Grecian, was soon equipped, superior in number 
even to the newly-organized Lacedaemonian fleet under Peisander. 2 


1 Xen Hellen. iv. 8, 6. 

2 The measures of Kon&n and the 
transactions preceding the battle of 
Knidus are very imperfectly known to 
us; but we may gather them generally 
from Diocl&rus, xiv SI; Justin, vi. 3, 
4; Cornelius Nepos, Vit. Conon. c. 2, 
3; Ktesise Fragment, c. 62, 63, ed. 
£ahr. 

IsokratSs (Orat. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 
165 : compare Orat. ix. (Euagor) s. 77) 
speaks loosely as to the duration of 
tune that the Persian fleet remained 
blocked up by the Lacedemonians 
before Kon6n obtained bis final and 
vigorous orders from ArtaxerxSs, un¬ 
less we are to understand his three 
years as referring to the first news of 


outfit of ships of war in Phoenicia, 
brought to tiparta by HSrodas, as 
Schneider understands them; and 
even then the statement that the 
Persian fleet remained 7ro\it>pKovaeroi/ 
for all this time would be much ex¬ 
aggerated Allowingfor exaggeration, 
however, IsokratSs coincides generally 
with tbB authorities abovB noticed. 

It would appear that Ktesias the 
physician obtained about this time, 
permission to quit the court of Persia, 
and come back to Greece. Perhaps lie 
may have been induced (like Demo- 
k&dgs of Kroton 120 years before) to 
promote the views of Kon6n in order 
to get for himself this permission. 

In the meagre abstract of Ktesias 
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Euagoras, prince of Salamm in Cyprus, 1 not only provided many 
triremes, but served himself personally on board. 

It was about the month of July, 394 B.c., that Pharnabazus 
and Konfin brought tlieir united fleet to the south¬ 
western corner of Asia Minor ; first probably to the 
friendly island of Rhodes, next off Loryma 3 and the 
mountain called Donon on the Peninsula of Knidus. a 
the Lacedse- p ei&alic [er, with the fleet of Sparta and her allies, 
fleet— sailed out from Knidus to meet them, and both 

Peisander parties prepared for a battle. The numbers of the 
the admiral. Lacedaemonians are reported by Diodorus at eighty- 
five triremes ; those of KonGn and Pharnabazus at above ninety. 
But Xenophfin, without particularizing the number on either 
side, seems to intimate the disparity as far greater ; stating that 
the entire fleet of Peisander was considerably inferior even to the 
Grecian division under KonGn, without reckoning the Phoenician 
ships under Pharnabazus. 4 In spite of such inferiority, Peisander 
did not shrink from the encounter. Though a young man with¬ 
out military skill, he possessed a full measure of Spartan courage 
and pride ; moreover, since the Spartan maritime empire wa^ 
only maintained by the assumed superiority of his fleet, had he 
confessed himself too weak to fight, his enemies would have gone 
unopposed round the islands to excite revolt. Accordingly he 
sailed forth from the harbour of Kmrlus. But when the two 
fleets were ranged opposite to eaeh other, and the battle was about 
to commence, so manifest and alarming was the superiority of 
the Athenians and Persians, that his Asiatic allies on the left 


B c. 394. 

Battle of 
Knidus— 
complete 
defeat of 


given by Photius (c. 63) mention ia 
made of some Lacedaemonian envoys 
who were now going up to the Persian 
court, and were watched or detained 
on the way. This mission can hardly 
have taken place before the battle of 
Knidus; for then Agesilaus was in the 
full tide of success, and contemplating 
the largest plans of aggression against 
Persia. It must have taken place, I 
presume, after the battle. 

f 1 IsokratSSj Or. ix. (Euagoras) s. 67. 
Euayopou be clvtqv re irap air xovtq 
leal ri}« Sin/a/XLcos ttjv irkei tmjv 7rapa<r/ceua- 

travros. Compare s. S3 of the same 
oiation. Compare Pausanias, i. 3,1. 

J Diol&jr. xiv. 83. Sierptpov irept 
AutpvfjM, Tfjs Xepa-otnjtrov. 


It is hardly necessary to remark 
that the word Chersonesus here (and in 
xiv. 89) does not mean the peninsula of 
Thrace commonly known by that name, 
foiming the European side of the 
Hellespont, but the peninsula on 
which Knidus is situated. 

3 Pausan. vi. 3, 6. irepl KvlSov ical 
opos rb AcipLov bvop.ag6p.evov. 

4 Xen. Hellen. iv. 3,12. $apvdjSa<£W, 
vavapxbv 6 vra, Tal? fcoiviVo'aiy elvai 
Kovtiiva Be, to 'EWt/vlkov e^ovra, T€Ta.x~ 
flax ep.:rpo(r 0 ev avrov. avmrapaTa£ap.euov 
fie tot) Iltto-ai/fipoii, ical 7roA.i1 eAar- 
toi'iov aiiTu rtav ve&v $ av e l aio v 
rSiv avrov tot; p.era Kovcovo s 
'EA.A. 7 ) v iieov, &C. 
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division, noway hearty in the cause, fled almost without striking 
a blow. Under such discouraging circumstances, he nevertheless 
led his fleet into action with the greatest valour. But his trireme 
was overwhelmed by numbers, broken in various places by the 
beaks of the enemy’s ships, and forced back upon the land, 
together with a large portion of his fleet. Many of the crews 
jumped out and got to land, abandoning their triremes to the 
conquerors. Peisander too might have escaped in the same way; 
but, disdaining either to survive his defeat or to quit his ship, fell 
gallantly fighting aboard. The victory of KonSn and Pharaa- 
bazus was complete. More than half of the Spartan ships was 
either captured or destroyed, though the neighbourhood of the 
land enabled a large proportion of the crews to escape to Knidus, 
so that no great number of prisoners were taken. 1 Among the 
allies of Sparta, the chief loss of course fell upon those who were 
most attached to her cause; the disaffected or lukewarm were 
those who escaped by flight at the beginning. 

Such was the memorable triumph of Konfrn at Knidus—the 
reversal of that of Lysander at iEgospotaini eleven b.o. 394 . 
years before. Its important effects will be recounted Augusti— s. 
in the coming chapter, 

i Xen Hellen. iv. 3, 10—14; Biod5r. xiv. 83 ; Cornelius Nepofl, Conon, c. 4; 
Justin, yL d. 


7—29 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 

FROM THE BATTLE OF KNIDUS TO THE REBUILDING OF 
THE LONG 'WALLS OF ATHENS. 


Having in my last chapter carried the series of Asiatic events 


War in 

Central 

-Greece 

against 

Sparta- 

called tlLB 

Corinthian 

War. 


down to tlie battle of Knidus, in the beginning 
of August, B.c. 394, at which period war was 
already raging on the other side of the ASgean, 
in Greece Proper, I now take up the thread of 
events from a period somewhat earlier, to show 
how this last-mentioned war, commonly called the 


Corinthian War, began. 


At the accession of Agesilaus to the throne, in 398 b.c., the 
Relations P ower of Sparta throughout all Greece from Laconia to 
Tritifth? Thessaly was greater than it had ever been, and 
neighbour- greater than any Grecian state had ever enjoyed 
and with her before. The burden of the long war against Athens 
allies after she had borne in far less proportion than her allies ; 
sion^rf 63 " fruits she had reaped exclusively for herself. 
DfiSSrait There prevailed consequently among her allies a 
among the general discontent, which Thebes as well as Corinth 
manifested by refusing to take part in the recent 
expeditions: either of Pausanias against Thrasybulus and the 
Athenian exiles in Peirseus—or of Agis against the Eleians—or 
of Agesilaus against the Persians in Asia Minor. The Eleians 


were completely humbled by the invasions of Agis. All the 
other cities in Peloponnesus, from apprehension, from ancient 
habit, and from being governed by oligarchies who leaned on 
Sparta for support, were obedient to her authority; with the 
single exception of Argos, which remained, as before, neutral and 
quiet, though in sentiment unfriendly. Athens was a simple 
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mit in the catalogue of Spartan allies, furnishing her contingent 
ike the rest, to be commanded by the xen&gus, or officer sent 
rom Sparta for the special purpose of commanding such foreign 
jontingents. 

In the northern regions of Greece, the advance of Spartan 
Dower is yet more remarkable. Looking back to the _ , 

fear 419 B.c. (about two years after the peace of of Sparta, 
ttikias), Sparta had been bo unable to protect her l^en to* 18 
:olony of Herakleia, in Trachis on the Maliac Gulf 
lear the strait of Thermopylae, that the Boeotians state of 
were obliged to send a garrison thither in order to Herakleia - 
orevent it from falling into the hands of Athens. They even 
event so far as to dismiss the Lacedaemonian harmost. 1 2 In the 
winter of 409—408 B.c., another disaster had happened at 
Herakleia, in which the Lacedaemonian harmost was slain. 3 But 
ibout 399 b.o., we find Sparta exercising an energetic ascendency 
it Herakleia, and even making that place a central post for 
keeping down the people in the neighbourhood of Mount (Eta 
ind a portion of Thessaly. Herippidas the Lacedaemonian was 
sent thither to repress some factious movements, with a force 
sufficient to enable him to overawe the public assembly, to seize 
the obnoxious party in the place, and to put them to death, 500 
in number, outside of the gates. 3 Carrying his arms further 
against the (Etseans and Trachinians in the neighbourhood, who 
had been long at variance with the Laconian colonists at 
Herakleia, he expelled them from their abodes, and forced them 
to migrate with their wives and children into Thessaly. 4 Hence 
the Lacedaemonians were enabled to extend their influence into 
parts of Thessaly, and to place a harmost with a garrison in 
Pharsalus, resting upon Herakleia as a basis, which thus became 
a position of extraordinary importance for their dominion over 
the northern regions. 

With the real power of Sparta thus greatly augmented on land, 
in addition to her vast empire at sea, bringing its ample influx 
of tribute—and among cities who had not merely long recog¬ 
nized her as leader, but had never recognized any one else—it 

1 Thucyd. v. 52. 4 DiodOras, ut mp .: compare xiy. 

2 Xen. Hellen i. 2, 18. 81. tovf Tpaxu'iouy eK t 5 >v 

8 Diod&r. adv, 38; Polysen. ii. 21. irarpiStav vn-o AcucefiaL/uumwi/, &C 
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required an unusual stimulus to raise anv formidable hostile com¬ 
bination against her, notwithstanding a large spread 
of disaffection and antipathy. The stimulus came 
from Persia, from whose treasures the means had been 
before furnished to Sparta herself for subduing 
Athens. The news that a formidable navy was fitting 
out in Phoenicia, which had prompted the expedition 
of Agesilaus in the spring of 396 b.c., was doubtless 
circulated and heard with satisfaction among the 


Growing 
disposition 
in Greece to 
hostility 
against 
Sparta, 
when she 
becomes 
engaged in 
the war 
against 
Persia. 


Grecian cities unfriendly to Sparta; and the refusal of Thebes, 
Corinth, and Athens to take service under that prince—aggravated 
in the case of the Thebans by a positive offence given to him on 
the occasion of his sacrifice at Aulis—was enough to warn Sparta 
of the dangerous sentiments and tendencies by which she was 
surrounded near home. 


It was upon these tendencies that the positive instigations and 
promises of Persia were brought to hear, in the course 
of the following year ; and not merely promises, but 
pecuniary supplies, with news of revived naval war¬ 
fare threatening the insular dominion of Sparta. 
Tithraust§s, the new satrap who had put to death and 
succeeded Tissaphemes, had no sooner concluded the 
armistice mentioned above, and prevailed upon Agesi- 
laus to remove his army into the satrapy of Pharnaba- 
zus, than he employed active measures for kindling 
war against Sparta in Greece, in order to create a 
necessity for the recal of Agesilaus out of Asia. He sent a 
Rhodian named Timokrates into Greece, as envoy to the cities 
most unfriendly to the Lacedaemonians, with a sum of fifty 
talents; 1 directing him to employ this money in gaining over 
the leading men in these cities, and to exchange solemn oaths 


B,0. 395. 

The satrap 
TrthraustSs 
sends an 
envoy with 
money into 
Greece, to 
light up war 
against 
Sparta—his 
success at 
Thebes, 
Corinth, 
and Argos. 


^ Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 1 Trefnrei 
TtfiOKpaTTjy 'PdSlov e? rt]v 'LAAciSa Sous 
Xpyo-Cov es ircvTJjKDVTa rd.ka.VTa apyvplov, 
koI Kckevet, 7reipa<r0ai, irttrra tol peyitrra 
A.ap./Savovra, SiSoyai rots TrpoemjKOtriv 
tv rali ir6ke<riv, iff)* <5 re ’n’dA.eju.ot' e£oureiJ' 
Trpb? Aa«eSatp.ovtous. 

Timokrates is ordered to give the 
money ; yet not absolutely, but only on 
a certain condition, in case he should 
find that such condition could be 
realized: that is, if by giving it he 


could procure from various leading 
Greeks sufficient assurances and 
guarantees that they would raise wir 
against Sparta. As this was a matter 
more or less doubtful, Timokratgs is 
ordered to try to give the money for 
this purpose. Though the construc¬ 
tion of Trtipao-dai couples it with 
Sifio^ai, the sense of the word more 
properly belongs to e£cutmj'—which 
designates the purpose to be accom¬ 
plished. 
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of alliance and aid with Persia, for common hostility against 
Sparta, The island of Rhodes, having just revolted from the 
Spartan dominion, had admitted Konon with the Persian fleet 
(as I have mentioned in the last chapter), so that probably the 
Rhodian envoy was on a mission to Tithraustes on behalf of his 
countrymen, He was an appropriate envoy on this occasion, as 
having an animated interest in raising up new enemies to Sparta, 
and as being hearty in stirring up among the Thebans and 
Corinthians the same spirit which had led to the revolt of Rhodes. 
The effect which that revolt produced in alarming and exaspera¬ 
ting the Spartans has been already noticed ; and we may fairly 
presume that its effect on the other side, in encouraging their 
Grecian enemies, was considerable. TimokratSs visited Tlidbes, 
Corinth, and Argos, distributing his funds. He concluded 
engagements, on behalf of the satrap, with various leading men 
in each, putting them into communication with each other: 
Ismenias, Andrnkleidas, and others in Thebes; Timolaus and 
Polyanthus at Corinth ; Kylon and others at Argos. It appears 
that he did not visit Athens ; at least Xenophfin expressly says 
that none of his money went there. The working of this mission 
—coupled, we must recollect, with the renewed naval warfare on 
the coast of Asia, and the promise of a Persian fleet against that 
of Sparta—was soon felt in the more pronounced manifestation 
of anti-Laconian sentiments in these various cities, and in the 
commencement of attempts to establish alliance between them . 1 

"With that Laconian bias which pervades his Hellenica, Xeno¬ 


phon represents the coming war against Sparta as if it ^ Peraian 
had been brought about mainly by these bribes from money did 
Persia to the leading men m these various cities. hostility 


have stated on more than one occasion that the gpSSa tart 
average public morality of Grecian individual poli- merely 
ticians, in Sparta, Athens, and other cities, was not thatwhich 


such as to exclude personal corruption ; that it 
required a morality higher than the average, when Plulo-La- 
such temptation was resisted—and a morality con- timent of 1 " 
siderably higher than the average, if it were syste- Xenophon, 
niatically resisted, and for a long life, as by Perikl^s and Nikias. 
There would be nothing tlierefoie surprising if Ismenias and the 


i Xen. Ilellen. iii. 5, 2; Pausan. iii 9, 4; Plutarch, Artaxerxes, c. 20. 
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lest had received bribes under the circumstances here mentioned. 
But it appears highly improbable that the money given by 
Timokrates could have been a bribe—that is, given privately and 
for the separate use of these leaders. It was furnished for the 
promotion of a certain public object, which could not be accom¬ 
plished without heavy disbursements ; it was analogous to that 
sum of thirty talents which (as Xenophon himself tells us) 
Tithraustes had just given to Agesilaus, as an inducement to- 
carry away his army into the satrapy of Phamabazus (not as a 
present for the private purse of the Spartan king, but as a 
contribution to the wants of the army 1 ), or to that which the 
satrap Tinbazus gave to Antalkidas afterwards, 2 also for public 
objects. Xenoph6n affirms that Ismenias and the rest, having 
received these presents from Timokrat&s, accused the Lacedae¬ 
monians, and rendered them odious—each in his respective city. 3 
But it is certain, from his own showing, that the hatred towards 
them existed in these cities before the arrival of Timokrates. In 
Argos such hatred was of old standing ; in Cormth and Thebes, 
though kindled only since the close of the war, it was not the less 
pronounced. Moreover Xenophon himself informs ub that the 
Athenians, though they received none of the money, 4 were quite 
as ready for war as the other cities. If we therefore admit his 
statement as a matter of fact, that Timokrates gave private 
presents to various leading politicians, which is by no means 
improbable, we must dissent from the explanatory use which he 
makes of this fact, by setting it ont prominently as the cause of 
the war. What these leading men would find it difficult to raise 
was, not hatred of Sparta, but confidence and courage to brave 
the power of Sparta. And for this purpose the mission of 
Timokrates would he a valuable aid, by conveying assurances of 
Persian co-operation and support against Sparta. He must have 
been produced publicly either before the people, the Senate, or at 
least the great body of the anti-Laconian party in each city. And 

1 Xen. Hellen, iii. 4, 26. 4 XenophOn, ut sup. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8,10. Pausamas (iii. 9, 4) names some 

& Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 2. ot plv 5i> Athenians as having received part of 

Befa/ievot rii xpijjua-ra ef Tag ohceLag the money. So Plutarch also, in 
n-oA.ei.s BieSaAAov joiiy AoKeSaLfiovCovg • general terms (AgesiL c. 16). 
eirel Se ravrag eg fiicrog avrwv 7rpQij-yayoi/, DlOd&lUS mentions nothing respect- 

trvvi'erTaerav kou rag /leyiarag irokeig irp'og ing either the mission Or the presents 
aAAyjAas. of Timokrat&s. 
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the money which he brought with him, though a portion of it 
may have gone in private presents, would serve to this party as 
the best warrant for the sincerity of the satrap. 

Whatever negotiations may have been in progress between the 
cities visited by Timokrates, no union had been 
brought about between them when the war, kindled between 
by an accident, broke out as a “Boeotian War,” 1 2 Th^bes^ 
between ThSbes and Sparta separately. Between the the Bmo- 
Opuntian Lokrians and the Phokians, north of an ar ' 
Boeotia, there was a strip of disputed borderland, respecting 
which the Phokians, imputing wrongful encroachment to the 
Lokrians, invaded their territory. The Lokrians, allied with 
ThGbes, entreated her protection ; upon which a body of 
Boeotians invaded Phokis; while the Phokians on their side 
threw themselves upon Lacedserndn, invoking her aid against 
Thebes. 3 * * * * “The Lacedsemonians (says XenophOn) were delighted 
to get a pretence for making war against the Thebans—having 
been long angry with them on several different grounds. They 
thought that the present was an excellent time for marching 
against them, and putting down their insolence ; since Agesilaus 
was in full success in Asia, and there was no other war to 
embarrass them in Greece.” 8 The various grounds on which the 


1 IltiAe/xo? Botom/co? (Dioddr. xiv. 
81). 

2 Xenoph6n (Hellen. iii. 5, 3) says— 
and Pausanias (iii. 9, 4) follows him— 
that the Theban leaders, wishing to 
bring about a war with Sparta, and 
knowing that Sparta would not 
begin it, purposely incited the Lok¬ 
rians to encroach upon this disputed 
border, in order that the Phokians 
might resent it, and that thus a war 
might be lighted up I have little 
hesitation in rejecting this version, 
which I conceive to have arisen fiom 

Xenophdn’s philo-Laconian and miso- 

Theban tendency, and in believing 
that the fight between the Lokrians 

and Phokians, as well as that between 
the Phokians and Thebans, arose with¬ 

out any design on the part of the latter 
to provoke Sparta. So Diod6rus re¬ 

counts it, in i eference to the war be¬ 
tween the Phokians and the Thebans ; 
for about the Lokrians he says nothing 
(xiv. 81). 

The subsequent events, as recounted 


by Xenophdn himself, show that the 
Spartans were not only ready in point 
of force, hut eager in regard to will, to 
go to war with the Thebans; while 
the latter were not at all ready to 
go to war with Sparta. They had not 
a single ally; for their application to 
Athens, in itself doubtful, was not 
made until after Sparta had declared 
war against them. 

3 Xen. Halien iii. 6, 5. ol fievroi 

Aa.KeSaifJL6vt.oi acrjuevoi. e\ttjJov 

vp 6 (ft atr lv (rr p ar eve iv eiri roij 
0 tj |3 a i o u s, it a A a t b py i£6 p.ev o l 
auTOty, TTjs tc aVTtArJi/fp&JS ri Jr tou ’AttoK- 
Aajvoj Se/caTTjy ev Ac/ceAei'a, /eat toC eirl 
rbv Iletpaia fib e9eXrj craL *Ko\ov9rjcrn.L 
jjr iIovto 5* a^Tovs 1 , /cat KoptrAtnus irettrou 
p.rf o-ujTpa.Tevet.v. AvefJLLfivij<rKOVTo Se 
/cat, tiK 9vovr ev Ai/AtSt tov ’AyT'jo’fAaov 
ou/e eta)]/, /eou,TaTe0izp,eVi tepatby epjpi\f/a.v 
a.7rb Toi) 0a)p,ou • /cal on, oil 5* tty ttJv 
’Atriav auveCTpirevov 'Ay t mAaa>. eAoyt- 
£ovro Se /cal /caAbt/ elv at tou efaytiv 
orpariii-' c r* auroi/s, /eat mii/Fai rfj? e? 
aurav<; i/jSpfcwy ra re yap ev rp ’Aang. 
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Lacedaemonians rested their displeasure against Thebes begin 
from a time immediately succeeding the close of the war against 
Athens, and the sentiment was now both established and 
vehement. It was they who now began the Boeotian war ; not 
the Thebans, nor the bribes brought by Timokrates. 

The energetic and ambitious Lysander, who had before insti¬ 
gated the expedition of Agesilaus across the JEgean, 
and who had long hated the Thebans, wa3 among the 
foremost advisers of the expedition now decreed by 
the Ephors against ThSbes, 1 as well as the chief 
commander appointed to carry it into execution. He 
was despatched with a small force to act on the north 
of Boeotia. He was directed to start from Herakleia, 
the centre of Lacedaemonian influence in those regions 
—to muster the Herakleots, together with the various 
dependent populations in the neighbourhood of GEta : 
CEtseans, Malians, iEnianes, &c. — to march towards 
Boeotia, taking up the Phokians in his way—and to attack 
Haliartus. Under the walls of this town King Pausanias 
engaged to meet him on a given day, with the native Lacedae¬ 
monian force and the Peloponnesian allies. For this purpose, 
having obtained favourable border sacrifices, he marched forth to 
Tegea, and there employed himself in collecting the allied 
contingents from Peloponnesus. 2 But the allies generally were 
tardy and reluctant in the cause ; while the Corinthians with¬ 
held all concurrence and support, 3 —though neither did they 
make any manifestation in favour of Thebes. 

Finding themselves thus exposed to a formidable attack on 
two sides, from Sparta at the height of her power, and from a 
Spartan officer of known ability—being moreover at the same 
time without a single ally—the Thebans resolved to entreat 
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/caAws ir^Ctrtv fyeiv, KpaTovvror 'AjnrjcrL- 
Ai'ov, (cal iv Tiff 'EAAaSt avSeva. a.\Kov 

ir'JAejuov e/iTToSw*/ arptcny eli/tu. Compare 
Vli. 1. 34. 

ThB description here given by 
XenophAn himself—of the past deal¬ 
ing and established sentiment be¬ 
tween Sparta and ThAbes—refutes his 
allegation that it was the bribes 
hroiiglib by Timokrat&s to the leading 
Thebans which first blew up the hatred 


against Sparta ; and shows further 
that Sparta did not need any circuitous 
manoeuvres of the Thebans to furnish 
her with a pretext for going to war. 

1 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 28. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 6, 7. 

3 Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 23. 

The conduct of the Coriuthians here 
contributes again to refute the asser¬ 
tion of XenophAn about the effect of 
the bribes of Timokrates. 
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succour from Athens. A Thehan embassy to Athens for any 
purpose, and especially for this purpose, was itself ^ 
among the strongest marks of the revolution which T^ans 
had taken place in Grecian politics. The antipathy Athens for 
between the two cities had been so long and virulent, JJ^rtable 
that the Thebans, at the close of the war, had endea- <> f Qll 
voured to induce Sparta to root out the Athenian sentiment 
population. Their conduct subsequently had been inGreece * 
favourable and sympathizing towards Thrasybulus in his struggle 
against the Thirty, and that leader had testified his gratitude by 
dedicating statues in the Theban Herakleion . 1 2 But it was by no 
means clear that Athens would feel herself called upon, eithei by 
policy or by sentiment, to assist them in the present emergency, at 
a moment when she had no Long Walls, no fortifications at Peirseus, 
no ships, nor any protection against the Spartan maritime power. 

It was not until Pausanias and Lysander were both actually 
engaged in mustering their forces, that the Thebans speech of 
sent to address the Athenian assembly. The speech en y 0y a t 
of the Theban envoy sets forth strikingly the case Athens, 
against Sparta as it then stood. Disclaiming all concurrence 
with that former Theban deputy, who, without any instructions, 
had taken on himself to propose, m the Spartan assembly of 
allies, extreme severity towards the conquered Athenians, he 
reminded the Athenians that Thebes had by unanimous voice 
declined obeying the summons of the Spartans, co aid in the 
march against Thrasybulus and the Peirseus, and that this was 
the first cause of the anger of the Spartans against her. On that 
ground, then, he appealed to the gratitude of democratical Athens 
against the Lacedaemonians. But he likewise invoked against 
them, with yet greater confidence, the aid of oligarchical Athens, 
or of those who at that time had stood opposed to Thrasybulus 
and the Peirseus ; for it was Sparta who, after having first set up 
the oligarchy at Athens, had afterwards refused to sustain it. and 
left its partisans to the generosity of their democratical opponents, 
by whom alone they were saved harmless . 3 * * Of course Athens 

1 Pausanias, ix. 11, 4. e? oAiynpxicu' koX h tx 9 P av , T „ t ? 

2 Xen. Hell Bn. iii. 5, 9. iroAv S’ Srt Siffiw, <x(/>iKOju.ei'OL iroAArJ'fivi'oifAei, us j/fjuv 

laAAov a£ioi5juei', otroi ru>v ev acrrei, cruixfiax oi, irape6oaav v^ias t<£ irAij&ef 

'yive\rde, 7rpo0u^.aJ? e7r! Touy Aa/fffiat* uiirre to /xev eir eiectvoi? i Lvai, o.7roAb)Aartf ( 

toviovs teVai. exelvotyap, Jcaracmjtravrec 6 Se fi/j/ios oirroiri u/ias ertotre. 
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was eager, if possible (so he presumed), to regain her lost empire ; 
and in this enterprise he tendered the cordial aid of Thebes as an 
ally. He pointed out that it was by no means an impracticable 
enterprise; looking to the universal hatred which Sparta had 
now drawn upon herself, not less on the part of ancient allies 
than of prior enemies. The Athenians knew by experience that 
Thebes could be formidable as a foe: she would now show that 
she could be yet more effective as a friend, if the Athenians 
would interfere to rescue her. Moreover, she was now about to 
fight, not for Syracusans or Asiatics, but for her own preservation 
and dignity. “We hesitate not to affirm, men of Athens 
(concluded the Theban speaker), that what we are now invoking 
at your hands is a greater benefit to you than it is to ourselves.” 1 

Eight years had now elapsed since the archonship of Eukleides 
Political the renovation of the democracy after the crushing 

Athens— visitation of the Thirty. Yet we may see, from the 
good effects important and well-turned allusion of the Theban 
amnesty speaker to the oligarchical portion of the assembly, 
emulsion tbat t ^ ie two parties still stood in a certain measure 
of the distinguished. Enfeebled as Athens had been left by 

y ‘ the war, she had never since been called upon to take 

any decisive and emphatic vote on a question of foreign policy ; 
and much now turned upon the temper of the oligarchical 
minority, which might well be conceived likely to play a party- 
game and speculate upon Spartan countenance. But the com¬ 
prehensive amnesty decreed on the re-establishment of the 
democratical constitution, and the wise and generous forbearance 
with which it had heen carried out, in spite of the most torturing 
recollections, were now found to have produced their fruits. 
Majority and minority — democrats and oligarchs—were seen 
confounded in one unanimous and hearty vote to lend assistance 
to Th§bes, in spite of all risk from hostility from SpaTta. We 
cannot indeed doubt tbat tbis vote was considerably influenced 
also by the revolt of Bhodes, hy the re-appearance of Kon6n 
with a fleet in the Asiatic seas, and hy private communications 
from that commander intimating his hope of acting triumphantly 
against the maritime empire of Sparta, through enlarged aid from 
Persia. The vote had thus a double meaning. It proclaimed 

1 Xen. Hellen. iff 5 . 9,10. 
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not merely tlie restored harmony between democrats and 
oligarchs at Athens, but also their common resolution to break 
the chain by which they were held as mere satellites and units 
in the regiment of Spartan allies, and to work out anew the 
old traditions of Athens as a self-acting and primary power* 
at least, if not once again an imperial power. The vote 
proclaimed a renovated life in Athens. Its boldness, under the 
existing weakness of the city, is extolled two generations 
afterwards by Demosthenes. 1 

After having heard the Theban orator (we are told even by 
the philo-Laconian Xenoph6n 2 ), “very many Athenian unanimous 
citizens rose and spoke in support of his prayer, and Athenians 
the whole assembly with one accord voted to grant it”. Jj, 1 }, jjjjj 4 
Thrasybulus proposed the resolution, and communi- against 
cated it to the Theban envoys. He told them that sparta * 
Athens knew well the risk which she was incurring while 
Peirseus was undefended ; but that nevertheless she was prepared 
to show her gratitude by giving more in requital than she had 
received ; for she was prepared to give the Thebans positive aid, 
in case they were attacked—while the Thebans had done nothing 
more for her than to refuse to join in an aggressive march against 
her. 3 

Without such assurance of succour from Athens, it- is highly 
probable that the Thebans might have been afraid to state of the 
face, single-handed, Lysander and the full force of confederacy 
Sparta. But they now prepared for a strenuous —^Orchome- 
defence. The first approach of Lysander with his and joins 
army of Herakleots, Phokiana, and others, from the ^^ades 
north, was truly menacing; the more so, as Orcho- 
menus, the second city next to Thebes in the Boeotian and attacks 
confederacy, broke off its allegiance and joined him. Haliartus - 
The supremacy of Thebes over the cities composing the Boeotian 
confederacy appears to have been often harsh and oppressive* 


lDemosthen. de Coronfi, c. 28, p. 
258; also Philipp, i. c. 7, p. 44. Com¬ 
pare also Lysias, Orat. xvi. (pro Man- 
titbeo, s. 15) 

2Xen. Hellen. ill. 5, 16. r&v 6 
*A07|V0lW 7ra/i,7roAAoi fikv gvVTjyopgvov, 
S’ i\(/yi<t)CtrcLVTo fior\9eLV ctuTOtS. 

3 Xen. Hellen. ut p. 


Pansamas (iii. 9, 0) says that ohe 
Athenians sent envoys to the Spartans 
to entreat them not to act aggressively 
against ThSbes, hut to submit their 
complaint to equitable adjustment. 
This seems to me improbable. Dio- 
dflrus (xiv. 81) briefly states the general 
fact in conformity -with Xenopli&n. 
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though probably not equally oppressive towards all, and certainly 
not equally odious to all. To Plataea, on the extreme south of 
Bceotia, it had been long intolerable, and the unhappy fate of 
that little town has saddened many pages of my preceding 
volumes. To Orchomenus, on the extreme north, it was also 
unpalatable—partly because that town stood next in power and 
importance to Thebes—partly because it had an imposing 
legendary antiquity, and claimed to have been once tbe 
ascendant city receiving tribute from Thebes. The Orchomenians 
now joined Lysander, threw open to him the way into Boeotia, 
and conducted him with his army, after first ravaging the fields 
of Lebatleia, mto the district belonging to Haliartus. 1 

Before Lysander quitted Sparta, the plan of operations 
Lysander is concer ted between him and Pausanias was that they 
InSain s h°ultl meet on a given day in the territory of 
before Haliartus. And in execution of this plan Pausanias 

Haliartus. a i rea( jy advanced with his Peloponnesian army 

as far as Plataea in Bceotia. Whether the day fixed between 
them had yet arrived, when Lysander reached Haliartus, we 
cannot/ determine with certainty. In the imperfection of the 
Grecian calendar, a mistake on this point would be very 
conceivable—as had happened between the Athenian generals 
HippokratSs and Demosthenes in those measures which preceded 
the battle of Delium in 424 b.o s But the engagement must 
have been taken by both parties, subject to obstructions in the 
way, since each would have to march through a hostile country 
to reach che place of meeting. The words of Xenophon, however, 
rather indicate that the day fixed had not yet arrived ; neverthe¬ 
less Lysander resolved at once tc act against Haliartus, without 
waiting for Pausanias. There were as yet only a few Thebans 
in the town, and he probably had good reason for judging that 
he would succeed better by rapid measures, before any more 
Thebans could arrive, than by delaying until tbe other Spartan 
army should join him ; not to mention anxiety that the conquest 
should belong to himself exclusively, and confidence arising from 
his previous success at Orchomenus. Accordingly he addressed 
an invitation to tlie Haliartians to follow the example of the 

i Xen. Helleu. Hi. 5*171 Plutarch, - Thucyd. iv. 80. yevofi.ev7js Six^aprias 

Xysand. c. 28. tup i^epup, &c. 
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Orchomenians, to revolt from Thebes, and co stand upon their 
autonomy under Lacedaemonian protection. Perhaps there may 
have been a party in the town disposed tc comply. But the 
majority, encouraged too by the Thebans within, refused the 
proposition; upon which Lysander marched up to the walls and 
assaulted the town. He was here engaged, close by the gates, 
in examining where he could best effect an entrance, when a 
fresh division of Thebans, apprised of his proceedings, were seen 
approaching from Thebes, at their fastest pace—cavalry as well 
as hoplites. They were probably seen irom the watch-towers m 
the city earlier than they became visible to the assailants without 
so that the Haliartians, encouraged by the sight, threw open 
their gates, and made a sudden sally. Lysander, seemingly 
taken by surprise, was himselt slain among the first, with his 
prophet by his side, by a Haliartian hoplite named Neochorus. 
His troops stood some time, against both the Haliartians from 
the town and the fresh Thebans who now came up. But they 
were at length driven back with considerable loss, and compelled 
to retreat to rugged and difficult ground at some distance m 
their rear. Here however they made good their position, 
repelling their assailants with the Loss of more than 200 
hoplites. 1 

The success here gained, though highly valuable as an en¬ 
couragement to the Thebans, would have been counter- „ 
balanced by the speedy arrival oi Pausanias, had not arrive in 
Lysander himself been among the slain. But the fhTdetthof 

death of so eminent a man was an irreparable loss to Lyaander— 

_ i , Thrasybulus 

Sparta. His army, composed ot heterogeneous masses, andanAthe- 

both collected and held together by his personal as- eome™^ 

cendency, lost confidence and dispersed in the ensuing 

night. 2 When Pausanias arrived soon afterwards, he 

found no second army to join with him. Yet his own force was 

more than sufficient to impress terror on the Thebans, had not 

Thrasybulus, faithful to the recent promise, arrived with an 

imposing body of Athenian hoplites, together with cavalry under 

1 Xen. Hellen. iii. &, 18,19, 20; Plu- ever, though brief, seems to me to de- 
tarch, Lysand. c. 28, 29 ; Pausau. iii. serve the preference. 

5 , 4-. a Xen. Hellen. iii. 6, 21, on-eAijAy- 

The two last differ in various matters 66ra<» ev wkt'l tovs Te^wfce'us koX tovt 
from Xenophbn, whose account how- aAAovs airavras oifcaSe hcia-Tovs, <fec. 
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Orthobulus, 1 and imparted fresh courage as well as adequate 
strength to the Theban cause. 

Pausanias had first to consider what steps he would take to 
Tausaniaa recover the bodies of the slain, that of Lysander 
BMotmon among them—whether he would fight a battle and 
receiving thus take his chance of becoming master of the field, 
bodies of or send the usual petition for burial-truce, which 
an^the rest always implied confession of inferiority. On sub- 
for burial. mitting the point to a council of officers and Spartan 
•elders, their decision as well as his own was against fighting, not 
however without an indignant protest from some of the Spartan 
elders. He considered that the whole original plan of operations 
was broken ap, since not only the great name and genius of 
Lysander had perished, but bis whole army had spontaneously 
disbanded , that the Peloponnesian allies were generally luke¬ 
warm and reluctant, not to he counted upon for energetic be¬ 
haviour in case of pressing danger ; that he had little or no 
cavalry, 2 3 while the Theban cavalry was numerous and excellent; 
lastly, that the dead body of Lysander himself lay so close to the 
walls of Haliartus, that even if the Lacedaemonians were victo¬ 
rious, they could not carry it off without serious loss from the 
armed defenders m their towers. 8 Such were the reasons which 
determined Pausanias and the major part of the council to send 
and solicit a truce. But the Thebans refused to grant it except 
on condition that they should immediately evacuate Boeotia. 
Though such a requisition was contrary to the received practice 
of Greece, 4 which imposed on the victor the duty of granting 
the burial-truce unconditionally whenever it was asked, and 
inferiority thus publicly confessed; nevertheless such was the 
reluctant temper of the army that they heard not merely with 
acquiescence but with joy, 5 the proposition of departing. The 


l Lysias. Or. xvi. (pro Mantitheo) 
a. 15 16. 

a Accordingly we learn from an 
oration of Lysias, that the service of 
the Athenian horsemen in this expedi¬ 
tion, who were commanded by Ortho- 
bnlus, was judged to be extremely safe 
and easy; while that of the h oplites 
was dangerous (Lysias, Orat. xvi pro 
Mantith. s. 15). 

3 Xan. Hellen. hi. 5, 23. Eopfrflioi 


p,iv ira.VTawatnv ovk TjKoXovffovv outols , 
oi Si irapovreg ov irpoffvfUi)? PTpa.Tevot.vTO, 
&C. 

4 See the conduct of the Thebans on 
this very point (of giving up the slain 
at the solicitation of the conquered 
Athenians for burial) after the battle 
of Delium, and the discussion there¬ 
upon—in this History, ch. liii. 

B Xen. Hellem iii 5, 24. oi Si 
atr/ievctL rt ravra tjkovpplv , <&C. 
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bodies were duly buried, that of Lysander in the territory of 
PanopS immediately across the Phokian border, but not far from 
Haliartus. Aud no sooner were these solemnities completed than 
the Lacedaemonian army was led back to Peloponnesus, their de¬ 
jection forming a mournful contrast to the triumphant insolence 
of the Thebans, who watched their march and restrained them, 
not without occasional blows, from straggling out of the road into 
the cultivated fields. 1 

The death of Lysander produced the most profound sorrow 
and resentment at Sparta. On returning thither 
Pausanias found himself the subiect of such virulent against 

** PaiiHanifliS op 

accusation, that he thought it prudent to make his Sparta, he 
escape, and take sanctuary in the temple of Ath£n§ voluntary tD 
Alea at Tegea. He was impeached and put on trial 
during his absence on two counts first, for having mhis 
been behind the time covenanted in meeting Lysander al)sence * 
at Haliartus ; next, for having submitted to ask a truce from the 
Thebans, instead of fighting a battle, for the purpose of obtaining 
the bodies of the slam. 

As far as there is evidence to form a judgment, it does not 
appear that Pausanias was guilty upon either of the condemna- 
two counts. The first is a question of fact, and it 
seems quite as likely that Lysander was before his deserved, 
time, as that Pausanias was behind his time, in arriving at 
Haliartus. Besides, Lysander arriving there first, would have 
been quite safe had he not resolved to attack without delay, in 
which the chances of war turned out against him, though the 
resolution in itself may have been well conceived. Next as 
to the truce solicited for burying the dead bodies, it does not 
appear that Pausanias could with any prudence have braved the 
chances of a battle. The facts of the case, even as summed up 
by Xenophon, who always exaggerates everything in favour of 
the Spartans, lead us to this conclusion. A few of the Spartan 
elders would doubtless prefer perishing on the field of battle to 
the humiliation of sending the herald to ask for a truce. But 
the mischief of fighting a battle under the influence of such a 
point of honour, to the exclusion of a rational estimate of con¬ 
sequences, will be seen when we come to the battle of Leuktra, 

1 Xen. Hellen iiu 5, 24. 
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where Kleombrotus, son nf Pansaniaa, was thus piqued into an 
imprudence (at least this is alleged as one of the motives) to 
which his own life and the dominion of Sparta became forfeit. 1 
Moreover, the army of Pausanias, comprising very few Spartans* 
consisted chiefly of allies who had no heart in the cause, and who 
Were glad to be required by the Thebans to depart If he had 
fought a battle and lost it, the detriment to Sparta would have 
been most serious in every way; whereas, if he had gained a 
victory, no result would have followed except the acquisition of 
the bodies for burial, since the execution of the original plan had 
become impracticable through the dispersion of the army of 
Ly sander. 

Though a careful examination of the facts leads us (and seems 
also to have led Xenophdn 2 ) to the conclusion that Pausanias was 
innocent, he was nevertheless found guilty in his absence. He 
was in great part borne down by the grief felt at Sparta for the 
loss of Lysander, with whom he had been before in political 
rivalry, and for whose death he was made responsible. More¬ 
over, the old accusation was now revived against him, 3 for which 
he had been tried and barely acquitted eight years before, of 
having tolerated che re-establishment of the Athenian democracy 
at a time when he might have put it down. Without doubt this 
argument told prodigiously against him at the present juncture, 
when the Athenians had just now, for the first time since the 
surrender of their city, renounced their subjection to Sparta and 
sent an army to assist the Thebans in their defence. So violent 
was the sentiment against Pausanias that he was condemned to 
death in his absence, and passed the remainder of his life as an 
exile in sanctuary at Tegea. His son Agesipolis was invested 
with the sceptre in his place. 

A brief remark will not be here misplaced. On no topic have 
Grecian historians been more profuse in their reproaches than 

o Hellen. vi. 4, 5 _ _ But the matter of faot, on which 

a The traveller Pausanias justifies this iustification rests, is contradicted 
theprudence of his regal namesake in hy Xenophon, who says that the 
avoiding a battle^ by saying that the Athenians had actually joined the 
Athenians were m his rear and the Thebans, and were in che same ranks 
Thebahs in his front, and that he was — e\86vres ivuTrapera^avTo (Hellen. iii. 
afraid of being assailed on both sides 5, 22) 

at 9 1 ?. 0 , 6 ’ e :Leonidas at Thermopylse, « Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 25. *al 3™ rov 

^ke the troops enclosed in Sphak- SrjfiovrSiv *A8riva.C(av Aapup TtSneipaiei 
tena (Paus. iii. 5, 5). avijjer, &c. Compare Pausanias, iii. 5,8. 
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lpon the violence and injustice of democracy, at Athens and 
ilsewhere, in condemning unsuccessful but innocent Spartanot 
generals. Out of the many cases in which this less unjust 
reproach is advanced, there are very few wherein it demning 
lias been made good. But even if we grant it to be 
valid against Athens and her democracy, the fate of than^ 
Pausanias will show ns that the Ephors and Senate of 
inti-democratical Sparta were capable of the like unjust mis- 
judgment. Hardly a single instance of Athenian condemnation 
occurs, which we can so clearly prove to be undeserved, as this 
of a Spartan king. 

Turning from the banished king to Lysander, the Spartans 
had indeed valid reasons for deploring the fall of the Character 
Latter. He had procured for them their greatest and 
most decisive victories, and the time was coming when 
they needed his services to procure them more ; for as well for 
he left behind him no man of equal warlike resource, f^Sreece 
cunning, and power of command. But if he possessed generally, 
those abilities which powerfully helped Sparta to triumph over 
her enemies, he at the same time did more than any man to bring 
her empire into dishonour and to render its tenure precarious. 
His decemviral governments or Dekarchies, diffused through the 
subject cities, and each sustained by a Lacedaemonian harmost 
and garrison, were aggravations of local tyranny such as the 
Grecian world had never before undergone. And though the 
Spartan authorities presently saw that he was abusing the 
imperial name of the city for unmeasured personal aggrandizement 
of his own, and partially withdrew their countenance from his- 
Dekarchies, yet the general character of their empire still 
continued to retain the impress of partisanship and subjugation 
which he had originally stamped upon it Instead of that 
autonomy which Sparta had so repeatedly promised, it became 
subjection every way embittered. Such an empire was pretty 
sure to he short-lived ; but the loss to Sparta herself, when her 
empire fell away, is not the only fault which the historian of 
Greece has to impute to Lysander. His far deeper sin consists in 
his having thrown away an opportunity—such as never occurred 
either before or afterwards—for organizing some permanent, 
honourable, self-maintaining, Pan-liellenic combination under the 
T—30 
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headship of Sparta. This is (as I have before remarked) what a 
man like Kallikratidas would have attempted, if not with far¬ 
sighted wisdom, at least with generous sincerity, and by an appeal 
to the best veins of political sentiment in the chief city as well as 
in the subordinates. It is possible that with the best intentions 
•even he might have failed ; so strong was the centrifugal instinct 
in the Grecian political mind. But what we have to reproach in 
Lysander is that he never tried ; that he abused the critical 
moment of cure for the purpose of infusing ne.w poison into the 
system ; that he not only sacrificed the interests of Greece to the 
narrow gains of Sparta, but even the interests of Sparta to the 
still narrower monopoly of dominion in his own hands. That 
his measures worked mischievously not merely for Greece, but 
for Sparta herself, aggravating all her bad tendencies, has been 
•already remarked in the preceding pages. 

That Lysander, with unbounded opportunities of gain, both 
Jffls plana lived and died poor, exhibits the honourable side of 
to make his character. Yet his personal indifference to monev 

king at seems only to have left the greater space in his bosom 

^course of ^ or ^at thirst of power which made him unscrupulous 
^sophist in satiating the rapacity, as well as in upholding the 
oppressions, of coadjutors like the Thirty at Athens 
•and the Decemvirs in other cities. In spite of his great success 
•and ability in closing the Peloponnesian war, we shall agree with 
Pausanias 1 that he was more mischievous than profitable even to 
Sparta,—even if we take no thought of Greece generally. What 
would have been the effect produced by his projects in regard to 
the regal succession, had he been able to bring them to bear, we 
have no means of measuring. We are told that the discourse 
■composed and addressed to him by the Halikarnassian rhetor 
KleOn was found after his death among his papers by Agesilaus ; 
who first learnt from it, with astonishment and alarm, the point 
to which the ambition of Lysander had tended, and was desirous 
of exposing his real character by making the discourse public, 
but was deterred by the dissuasive counsel of the Ephor 
Lakratidas. But this story (attested by Ephorus 2 ) looks more 
like an anecdote of the rhetorical schools than like a reality. 

1 Pausanias, ix. 82, 0. 

2 Ephorus, Fr. 127, ed. Didot; Plutarch, Lysander, c. 30, 
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Agesilaus was not the man to set much value on sophists or their 
•compositions, nor is it easy to believe that he remained so long 
ignorant of those projects which Lysander had once entertained 
but subsequently dropped. Moreover, the probability is that 
Kle6n himself would make the discourse public as a sample of his 
own talents, even in the lifetime of Lysander ; not only without 
shame, but as representing the feelings of a considerable section 
of readers throughout the Grecian world. 

Most important were the consequences which ensued fi om the 
death of Lysander and the retreat of Pausanias out of b.c 395— 
Boeotia. Fresh hope and spirits were infused into all 394 ‘ 
the enemies of Sparta. An alliance was immediately Jent^othe 
concluded against her by Thebes, Athens, Corinth, and gp^ ea of 
Argos. Deputies from these four cities were appointed from tAe 
to meet at Corinth, and to take active measures for Lyslmder— 
inviting the co-operation of fresh allies ; so that the a ^J^ t e lier 
war, which had begun as a Boeotian war, now acquired between 
the larger denomination of a Corinthian war, under Athens’ Co- 
which it lasted until the peace of Antalkidas. The nnth,jmd^ 
alliance was immediately strengthened by the junc- Euboeans 
tion of the Euboeans—the Akarnanians—the Ozolian the BrS 
Lokrians—Ambrakia and Leukas (both particularly alliance, 
attached to Corinth)—and the Chalkidians of Thrace. 1 

We now enter upon the period when, for the first time, Thebes 
begins to step out of the rank of secondary powers, and Increaj30d 
gradually raises herself into a primary and ascendant importance 
city in Grecian politics. Throughout the Pelopon- 

nesian War, the Thebans had shown themselves rises to tne 
J rank of a 

excellent soldiers both on horseback and on foot, as primary 

auxiliaries to Sparta. But now the city begins to have x^ban"* 116 
,a policy of its own, and individual citizens of ability 
become conspicuous. While waiting for Pelopidas and 
Epameinondas, with whom we shall presently become acquainted, 
we have at the present moment Ismenias, a wealthy Theban, a 
sympathizer with Thrasybulus and the Athenian exiles eight 
years before, and one of the great organizers of the present anti- 
Spartan movement; a man, too, honoured by his political enemie®, 2 

i Diod&r. xiv. 81, 82; Xen. HeUen. ^ a Xen. Hellen. v. 2,36 6 S’ (Ismenias) 

iv. 2,17. an-eADyetTO /xev irpby irai'ra tclvtcl , ou 
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when they put him to death fourteen years afterwards, with the 
title of “a great wicked man”—the same combination of epithets 
which Clarendon applies to Oliver Cromwell. 

It was Ismenias, who, at the head of a body of Boeotians and 

Successful Argeians, undertook an expedition to put down the 

operations Spartan influence in the regions north of Boeotia. At 

of Ismenias , ■ mi i ° _ , 

to the north Pharsalus in Thessaly, the Lacedaemonians had an 

ca^nre^of" harmost and garrison; at Phersc, Lvkophron tile 
Herakleia despot was their ally : while Larissa, with Medius the 
despot, was their principal enemy. By the aid of the 
Boeotians, Medius was now enabled to capture Pharsalus ; Larissa, 
with Krannon and Skotusa, was received into the Theban 
alliance, 1 and Ismenias obtained also the more important 
advantage of expelling the Lacedaemonians from Herakleia. 
Some malcontents, left after the violent interference of the 
Spartan Herippidas two years before, opened the gates of 
Herakleia by night to the Boeotians and Argeians, The Lace¬ 
daemonians in the town were put to the sword, but the other 
Peloponnesian colonists were permitted to retire in safety; 
while the old Trachinian inhabitants, whom the Lacedfemohians 
had expelled to make room for their new settlers—together with 
the (Etseans, whom they had driven out of the districts in the 
neighbourhood—were now called back to repossess their original 
homes. 2 The loss of Herakleia was a serious blow to the Spartans 
in those regions—protecting Euboea in its recent revolt from 
them, and enabling Ismenias to draw into his alliance the 
neighbouring Malians, JSnianes, and Athamanes—tribes stretch¬ 
ing along the valley of the Spercheius westward to the vicinity of 
Pindus. Assembling additional troops from these districts 
(which, only a few months before, had supplied an army to 
Lysander 3 ), Ismenias marched against the Phokians, among whom 
the Spartan Lakisthenes had been left as harmost in command. 
After a severe battle, this officer with his Phokians were defeated 
near the Lokrian town of Naryx; and Ismenias came back 
victorious to the synod at Corinth. 4 

fifvTOL iirtiBi ys rb firiov peyakoirpaytuov Repuhl. L p. 336 A). 

re leal KOKonpdyiuav trtvai. 1 Dioddr. xiv. 82 ; Xen. Hellen. iv. 8,. 

It is difficult to make out anything 3; Xen. Agesil. ii 2. 
from the two allusions in Plato, except 2 Dioddr. xiv. 3S—82. 
that Ismenias was a wealthy and 3 Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 5, 6. 

powerful man (Plato, Menon, p. 90 B; * Dioddr. xiv. 82. 
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By such important advantages, accomplished during the winter 
■of 395—394 B.C., the prospects of Grecian affairs as B , Ct 394 , 
they stood in the ensiung spring became materially Synod 0 f 
altered. The allies assembled at Corinth full of hope, anti-Spartan 
and resolved to levy a large combined force to act Corinth— 
against Sparta, who on her side seemed to be threat- ffdOTthopea 
ened with the loss of all her extra-Peloponnesian —theLace- 
land-empire. Accordingly the Ephors determined to send to 
Tecall without delay Agesilaus with his army from laSSfrom 81 " 
Asia, and sent Epikydidas with orders to that effect. Aaia - 
But even before this reinforcement could arrive they thought it 
•expedient to muster their full Peloponnesian force and to act with 
vigour against the allies at Corinth, who were now assembling 
in considerable numbers. Aristodemus—guardian of tlie youth¬ 
ful King Agesipolis, son of Pausanias, and himself of the Eurvs- 
theneid race—marched at the head of a body of 6000 Lacedae¬ 
monian hoplites i 1 the Spartan xen&gi (or officers sent on purpose 
to conduct the contingents from the outlying allies) successively 
brought in 3000 hoplites from Elis, Triphylia, Akroreia, and 
Lasion—1500 from Siky6n—3000 from Epidaurus, Trcezen, 
Hermioni, and Halieis. None were sent from Phlius, on the 
plea (true or false 2 ) that in that city the moment was one of 
solemnity and holy truce. There were also hoplites from 
Tegea, Mantineia, and the Achaean towns, hut their num¬ 
ber is not given; so that we do not know the full muster- 
roll on the Lacedaemonian side. The cavalry, 600 in number, 
were all Lacedaemonian; there were moreover 300 Kretan 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 2,16. Xenoph&n 
gives this total of 6000 as if it were of 
Lacedaemonians alone. Butif wefollow 
his nairative, we shall see that there 
were unquestionablyin the army troops 
of Tegea, Mantineia, and the Achcean. 
towns (probably also some of other 
Arcadian towns), present in the battle 
<iv. 2, 13,18, 20). Can we suppose that 
Xenoph6n meant to include these allies 
in thB total of 6000, aloDg with the 
Lacedaemonians—which is doubtless a 
lar^e total for Lacedaemonians alone? 
Unless this supposition be admitted, 
thoie is no resource except to assume 
an omission, either of Xenoph&n him¬ 
self, or of the copvists; which omis¬ 
sion in fact Gail and others do suppose 


On the whole, I think they are right, 
for the number of hoplites on both 
sides would otherwise be prodigiously 
unequal; while Xenoph6n says nothing 
to imply that the Lacedaemonian vic¬ 
tory was gained in spice of great in¬ 
feriority of number, and something 
which even implies that it must have 
been nearly equal (iv. 2,13)—though he 
is always disposed to compliment 
Sparta wherever he can. 

* From a passage which occurs some¬ 
what later (iv. 4, 15), we may suspect 
that this was an excuse, and that the 
Phhasians were not very well affected 
to Sparta. Compare a similar case of 
excuse ascribed to the Mantineians (v. 
2 , 2 ). 
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"bowmen, and 400 slingers from different rural districts of 
Triphylia. 1 

The allied force of the enemy was already mustered near 
Corinth : 6000 Athenian hophtes—7000 Argeian— 
imwter near 5000 Boeotian, those from Orchomenus being absent 
SpStans° f —3000 ^ or i nt hi arL —3000 from the different towns of 

and Pelo- Euboea ; making 24,000 in all. The total of cavalry 
on^o^Biie, was 1550, composed of 800 Boeotian, 600 Athenian, 
Spartan 1°0 ^ rom Chalkia Euboea, and 50 from the Lokrians. 
allies on the The light troops also were numerous, partly Corinthian, 
other. drawn probably from the serf-population which tilled 
the fields, 2 partly Lokrians, Malians, and Akarnanians. 

The allied leaders, holding a council of war to arrange their 
Boldness plans, came to a resolution that the hoplites should 
language uot be drawn U P i n deeper files than sixteen men, 3 in 

against order that there might he no chance of their being 

spoechof surrounded, and that the right wing, carrying with 

tManTimo- ^ command for the time, should be alternated from 

laus. day to day between the different cities. The confidence 

which the events of the last few months had infused into these 
leaders, now for the first time acting against their old leader 
Sparta, is surprising. “There is nothing like marching to* 
Sparta (said the Corinthian Timolaus) and fighting the Lace¬ 
daemonians at or near their own home. We must burn out the 
wasps in their nest, without letting them come forth to sting us. 
The Lacedaemonian force is like that of a river—small at its 
source, and becoming formidable only by the affluents which it 
receives, in proportion to the length of its course.” 4 The wisdom 
of this advice was remarkable; hut its boldness was yet more 
remarkable, when viewed in conjunction with the established 
feeling of awe towards Sparta. It was adopted by the general 
council of the allies ; but unfortunately the time for executing it 


1 Diodftrus (xiv. 83) gives a total of 
23,000 f oot and 500 horse on the Lace¬ 
daemonian side, but without enumerat¬ 
ing items. On the side of the con- 
feaeracy he states a total of more than 
15,000 foot and 500 horse (c 82). 

^ 3 Xen. JEIellen. iv. 2, 17. /cal i/slAov 

fie, £ijv Toty riav Kopivfluov, ir\eov &C. 

Compare Hesychius, v. Kv^aAoi; 
WBicker, Prsefat. ad Theognidem, p. 


xxxv ; K. O. Muller, History of 1 the 
Dorians, iii. 4, 3. 

3 Xen Hellen. iv. 2,13: compare iv. 
2,18, where he says of the Thebans— 
a fi e k y\ a a v r e s tov es e/c/catfe/ca, /3a- 
Oeiaof TravTeX&i? evoLrj(ra.VTo ttji/ 0 i\ayya r 

<fcc., which implies and alludes to the 
resolution previously taken, 

4 Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, ll, 12. 
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had already passed, for the Lacedaemonians were already in march 
and had crossed their own border. They took the line of road 
hy Tegea and Mantineia (whose troops joined the march), and 
advanced as far as Siky6n, where probably all the Arcadian and 
Achaean contingents were ordered to rendezvous. 

The troops of the confederacy had advanced as far as Nemea 
when they learnt that the Lacedsemonian army was ^ 
at Sikyon ; but they then altered their plan, and Spartan^ 
confined themselves to the defensive. The Lace- upadefen- 
dsemonians on their side crossed over the mountainous nVarCmntS 
post called Epieikia, under considerable annoyance —advance of 
from the enemy’s light troops, who poured missiles momans to 
upon them from the high ground. But when they attackthem - 
had reached the level country on the other side, along the shore 
of the Saronic Gulf, where they probably received the contingents 
from Epidaurus, Trcezgn, HermionS, and Halieis, the whole army 
thus reinforced marched forward without resistance, burning and 
ravaging the cultivated lands. The confederates retreated before 
them, and at length took up a position close to Corinth, amidst 
some rough ground with a ravine in their front. 3 - The Lacedse- 


i Xen. Hellen. iv. 2,14,15. 

Ill the passage— <a l o£ erepOi pAvroi 

ikdovres Ka.TeerTpa.TOTreSevtravro , ep.- 
irpoa-Qev iroLTjtrdp^voi ttjv x a P^P a,/ —I 
apprehend that aTreX.96vres (which is 
sanctioned by four MSS., and pre¬ 
ferred by Leunclavius) is the proper 
reading, in place of eA.0 ovTes. For 
it seems certain that the march of the 
confederates was one of retreat, and 
that the battle was fought very near 
to the walls of Corinth ; since the de¬ 
feated troops sought shelter within the 
town, and the Lacedaemonian pursuers 
were so close upon them that the 
Corinthians within weT6 afraid to keep 
open the gates. Hence we must reject 
the statement of Diod&rus that the 
battle was fought on the banks of the 
river Nemea (xiv. 83) as erroneous. 

There are some difficulties and 
obscurities in the description which 
Xenophdn gives of the Lacedaemonian 
march. His words run —iv Tovrtp oi 
AaKeSaifiovLOi, Kal Sr) Tcycaras 7rapei\7j- 
Aores real Mar-riveas, i£-ge<ra.v rrjv 
a/j,<p CaXov- These last three words 
are not satisfactorily explained. 
Weiske and Schneider construe rr/v 
apuftiaAov (veiy justly) as indicating the 


region lying immediately on the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian side of the isthmus of 
Corinth, and having the Saronic Gulf 
on one side and the Corinthian 
Gulf on the other, in which was in¬ 
cluded SikyOn. But then it would not 
be correct to say that “ the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians had gone out by the bimanne 
way 5 '. On the contrary, the tiuth is, 
that “they had gone out into the bi¬ 
marine road or region”—which meaning 
however would require a preposition— 
i$-rje<rav els rtlv ip<f)ia\ov. Rturz in 
his Lexicon (v. efieW) renders rV 
a/i<f>Ca\ov — mam ad mare —which seems 
an extraordinary sense of the word, 
unless instances were produced to 
support it; and even if instances were 
produced, wb do not sbb why the way 
from Sparta to Siky&n should be called 
by that name, -which would more pro. 
perly belong to the road from Sparta 
down the Eurotas to Helos. 

Again, we do not know distinctly 
the situation of the point or district 
called tV ‘SirteiKior (mentioned again, 
iv. 4, 18). But it is certain from the 
map that when the confederates were- 
at Nemea, and the Lacedaemonians at 
Siky&n, the former must have been 
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monians advanced forward until they were little more than a 
mile distant from this position, and there encamped. 

After an interval seemingly of a few days, the Boeotians, on the 
day when their turn came to occupy the right wing 
and to take the lead, gave the signal for battle. 1 The 
Lacedaemonians, prevented by the wooded ground 
from seeing clearly, were only made aware of the 
coming attack by hearing the hostile paean. Taking 
order of battle immediately, they advanced forward to 
meet the assailants, when within a furlong of their 
line. In each army, the right division took the lead, 
slanting to the right, or keeping the left shoulder forward, accord¬ 
ing to the tendency habitual with Grecian hoplites, through 
anxiety to keep the right or unshielded side from being exposed 
to the enemy, and at the same time to be protected by the shield 
of a right-hand neighbour. 2 The Lacedaemonians in the one 
army, and the Thebans in the other, each inclined themselves, 
and caused their respective armies to incline also, in a direction 
slanting to the right, so that the Lacedaemonians on their side 
considerably outflanked the Athenians on the opposite left. 
Out of the ten tribes of Athenian hoplites, it was only the six on 
the extreme left who came into conflict with the Lacedaemonians ; 


•exactly placed so as to intercept the 
junction of the contingents from Epi- 
daurus, TrcezSn, and HermionS, with 
the Lacedeemonian army. To secure 
this junction the Lacedaemonians were 
obliged to foice their way across that 
mountainous region which lies near 
Klebnae and Nemea, and to march in a 
line pointing from Sikybn down to the 
Saronic Gulf. Having reached the 
other side of these mountains near the 
sea, they would be in communication 
with Epidaurus and the other towns of 
the Argolic peninsula. 

The line of march which the Lace- 
dfemonians would naturally take from 
Sparta to Siky6n and Lechmum, by 
Tegea, Mantineia, Orchomenus, &e., is 
described two years afterwards in the 
•case of Agesilaus (iv. 5,19). 

l Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, IS. The colour¬ 
ing which Xenophbn puts upon this 
step is hardly fair to the Thebans, as is 
so constantly the case throughout his 
■history. He says that ‘ ‘ they were in no 
hurry to fight” (oviiev tl /canjirei-yov rijv 
jvxXTjv ^vvoLirTtiv) so long as they were 


on the left, opposed to the Lacedae¬ 
monians on the opposite right, but 
that as soon as they were on the right 
(opposed to the Acheeans on the oppo¬ 
site left), they forthwith gave the word. 
Nowit does not appear thatthe Thebans 
had any greater privilege on the day 
when they were on the right than the 
Argeians or Athenians had when each 
were on the right respectively. The 
command had been determined to re¬ 
side in the right division, which post 
alternated from one to the other: why 
the Athenians or Argeians did not 
make use of this post to order the 
attack, we cannot explain. 

So again, XenophOn says, that in 
spite of the resolution taken by the 
Council of War to have files sixteen 
deep, and no more, the Thebans made 
their files much deeper. Yet it is plain, 
from his own account, that no mis¬ 
chievous consequences turned upon 
this greater depth. 

2 See the instructive description of 
the battle of Mantineia, in Thucyd. v 
71. 
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while the remaining four contended with the Tegeans who stood 
next to the Lacedaemonians on their own line. But the six 
■extreme Athenian tribes were completely beaten and severely 
handled, being taken in flank as well as in front by the Lacedae¬ 
monians. On the other hand, the remaining four Athenian 
tribes vanquished and drove before them the Tegeans; and 
generally, along all the rest of the line, the Thebans, Argeians, 
■and Corinthians were victorious, except where the troops of the 
Acheean Pellene stood opposed to those of the Bceotian Thespi0e, 
w T here the battle was equal and the loss severe on both sides. 
The victorious confederates, however, were so ardent and incau¬ 
tious in pursuit, as to advance a considerable distance and return 
with disordered ranks ; while the Lacedaemonians, who were 
habitually self-restraining in this particular kept cheir order 
perfectly, attacking the Thebans, Argeians, and Corinthians to 
great advantage when returning to their camp. Several of the 
Athenian fugitives obtained shelter within the walls of Corinth, 
in spite of the opposition of the philo-Laconian Corinthians, who 
insisted upon shutting the gates against them, and opening nego¬ 
tiations with Sparta. The Lacedaemonians however came so near 
that it was at last thought impossible to keep the gates open 
longer. Many of the remaining confederates were therefore 
obliged to be satisfied with the protection of their ancient camp, 1 
which seems however to have been situated in such defensible 
ground 2 that the Lacedaemonians did not molest them in it. 

So far as the Lacedaemonians separately were concerned, the 
battle of Corinth was an important victory, gained 
(as they affirmed) with the loss of only eight men, 
and inflicting heavy loss upon the Athenians in the 
battle as well as upon the remaining confederates ioponn§sus 
in their return from pursuit. Though the Athenian bu^n^mr- 
hoplites suffered thus severely, yet Thrasybulus, therreaiiit 
their commander, 3 who kept the field until the last, 

1 Xen. HellBn. iv. 2, 20—23. Mantitheo) s. 20 ^ ev KopiV0« 

The allusion to this incident in Itryvpwv Ka.Teikrinf±evuv. 

Demosthen&s (adv. Leptinem, c 13, » Lysias, Orat. xvi. (pro Mantitheo) 

p. 472) is interesting, though indis- s. 19. 

tinct. Plato in his panegyrical discourse 

a Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 19. *ou yap flv (Menexenus, c. 17, p. 245 E) ascribes 
Mtnov ro —which illustrates the the defeat and loss of the Athenians to 

expression in Lysias, Orat. xvi. (pro “ bad ground”—xpTjo-ap.ei'uji/ Sutrxmpup. 
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with strenuous efforts to rally them, was not satisfied with their 
behaviour. But on the other hand, all the allies of Sparta were 
worsted, and a considerable number of them slain. According to 
Diod&rus, the total loss on the Lacedaemonian side was 1100 j on 
the side of the confederates, 2800. 1 On the whole, the victory of 
the Lacedaemonians was not sufficiently decisive to lead to impor¬ 
tant results, though it completely secured their ascendency 
within Peloponnesus. We observe here, as we shall have occa¬ 
sion to observe elsewhere, that the Peloponnesian allies do not 
fight heartily in the cause of Sparta, They seem bound to her 
more by fear than by affection. 

The battle of Corinth took place about July, 394 b.c., seemingly 
b o 394 about 83)1116 time as the naval battle near Knidus 
(or perhaps a little earlier), and while Agesilaus was 
on his homeward march after being recalled from Asia. Had 
the Lacedaemonians been able to defer the battle until Agesilaus 
had come up so as to threaten Bceotia on the northern side, their 
campaign would probably have been much more successful. As 
it is, their defeated allies doubtless went home in disgust from 
the field of Corinth, so that the confederates were now enabled 
to turn their whole attention to Agesilaus. 

That prince had received in Asia his summons of recal from 
the Ephors with profound vexation and disappoint¬ 
ment, yet at the same time with patriotic submission. 
He had augmented his army, and was contemplating 
more extensive schemes of operations against the 
Persian satrapies in Asia Minor. He had established 
such a reputation for military force and skill, that 
numerous messages reached him from different inland 
districts, expressing their anxiety to be emancipated from Persian 
dominion, and inviting him to come to their aid. His ascendency 
was also established over the Grecian cities on the coast, whom 
he still kept under the government of partisan oligarchies and 
Spartan harmosts—yet seemingly with greater practical modera¬ 
tion and less licence of oppression than had marked the conduct 
of these men when they could count upon so unprincipled a chief 


Agesilaus— 
his 

vexation on 
being 
recalled 
from Asia— 
bis large 
plans of 
Asiatic 
conquest 


1 Diod6r. xiv. 83. 

The statement in Xenoph&n (Agesil. 
til 5), that near 10,00^ men were slain 


on the side of the confederates, is a 
manifest exaggeration—if indeed the 
reading be correct 
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as Lysander. He was thus just now not only at a high pitch of 
actual glory and ascendency, hut nourishing yet brighter hopes 
of further conquests for the future. And what filled up the 
measure of his aspirations—all these conquests were to he made 
at the expense, hot of Greeks, hut of the Persian. He was tread¬ 
ing in the footsteps of Agamemnon, as Pan-hellenic leader against 
a Pan-hellenic enemy. 

All these glorious dreams were dissipated hy Epikydidas, with 
his sad message, and peremptory summons, from the Kegret of 
Ephors. In the chagrin and disappointment of aUies when 
Agesilaus we can sincerely sympathize; hut the 
panegyric which Xenophon and others pronounce leaves 
upon him for his ready obedience is altogether un- ^^wUh 11 
reasonable. 1 There was no merit in renouncing his 40oomen. 
projects of conquest at the bidding of the Ephors ; because, if 
any serious misfortune had befallen Sparta at home, none of 
those projects could have been executed. Nor is it out of place 
to remark that even if Agesilaus had not been recalled, the 
extinction of the Lacedaemonian naval superiority by the defeat 
of Knidns would have rendered all large plans of inland conquest 
impracticable. On receiving his orders of recal, he convened an 
assembly both of his allies and of his army, to make known the 
painful necessity of his departure, which was heard with open 
and sincere manifestations of sorrow. He assured them that as 
soon as he had dissipated the clouds which hung over Sparta at 
home, he should come back to Asia without delay, and resume 
his efforts against the Persian satraps ; in the intei im he left 
Euxenus, with a force of 4000 men, for their protection. Such 
was the sympathy excited hy his communication, combined with 
esteem for his character, that the cities passed a general vote to 
furnish him with contingents of troops for his march to Sparta. 
But this first burst of zeal abated, when they came to reflect 
that it was a service against Greeks, not merely unpopular in 
itself, but presenting a certainty of hard fighting with little 

1 Xen. Ageail. i. 37; Plutarch, Agesil. Csesar in his province to the orders of 
<s. 15. Cornelius Nepos (Agesilaus, c. the Senate, and that the omnipotence 
4) almost translates the Agesilaus of of Sylla and Pomp ey in their provinces 
Xenophdn ; but we can better feel the was then matter of recent history, 
force of his panegyric, when we recol- “ Cujus esempluin (says Cornelius 
lect that he liad had personal cngniz- Nepos about Agesilaus) utinam im- 
ance of the disobedience of Julius peratores nostri sequi voluissent 1 ” 
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plunder. Agesilaus tried every means to keep up their spirits, 
by proclaiming prizes both to the civic soldiers and to the mer¬ 
cenaries, to be distributed at Sestos in the Chersonesus, as soon as 
they should have crossed into Europe : prizes for the best 
equipment and best-disciplined soldiers in every different arm. 1 
By these means he prevailed upon the bravest and most effective 
soldiers in his army to undertake the march along with him ; 
■among them many of the Cyreians, with XenophOn himself at 
their head. 

Though Agesilaus, in leaving Greece, had prided himself on 
hoisting the flag of Agamemnon, he was now destined 
B c 394, against his will to tread in the footsteps of the Persian 
wSSSefthB ^- erx ^ s 111 his march from the Thracian Chersonese 
Hellespont through Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, to Thernio- 
Pyl® Boeotia. Never since the time of Xerxes 
through had any army undertaken this march, which now 
Macedonia bore an Oriental impress, from the fact that Agesilaus 
Thessaly. brought with him some camels, taken in the battle of 
Sardis. - Overawing or defeating the various Thracian 
tribes, he reached Amphipolis on the Strymon, where he was 
met by Derkyllidas, who had come fresh from the battle of 
Corinth and informed him of the victory. Full as his heart was 
•of Pan-hellenic projects against Persia, he burst into exclamations 
of regret on hearing of the deaths of so many Greeks in battle, 
who could have sufficed, if united, to emancipate Asia Minor. 3 
Sending Derkyllidas forward to Asia to make known the victory 
to the Grecian cities in his alliance, he pursued his march 
through Macedonia and Thessaly. In the latter country, 
Larissa, Krannon, and other cities in alliance with Thebes, 
raised opposition to bar his passage. But in the disunited con¬ 
dition of this country no systematic resistance could be or¬ 
ganized against him. Nothing more appeared than detached 
bodies of cavalry, whom he heat and dispersed, with the death of 
Polycharmus their leader. As the Thessalian cavalry however 
was the best in Greece, Agesilaus took great pride in having 
defeated them with cavalry disciplined by himself in Asia; 

1 Xen. Helleu. ir 2, 2-5; Xen 2 Xen Hellen. iii. 4, 24. 

Agesilaus, i. 38; Plutarch, Agesilaus, J Xen. Agesilaus, vii. 5; Plutarch, 
c - 1S - Agesilaus, c. lli. 
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backed however, it must be observed, by skilful and effective 
support from his hophtes. 1 After having passed the Achaean 
mountains or the line of Mount Otlirys, he marched the rest of’ 
the way without opposition, through the strait of Thermopylae 
to the frontier of Phokis and Bceotia. 


In this latter part of his march, Agesilaus was met by the 

Ephor Diphridas in person, who urged him to hasten Ageailaus 

his march as much as possible and attack the Boeotians, and his 

He was further joined by two Lacedcemonian regi- £orthem th& 

ments 2 3 * from Corinth, and by fifty young Spartan 

volunteers as a body-guard, who crossed by sea from eclipse of 

Sikyon. He was reinforced also by the Phokians news^The 

and the Orchomenians—in addition to the Pelo- ^. Bfeat 

-in- -K-mdus. 

ponnesian troops who had accompanied him to Asia, 

the Asiatic hoplites, the Cyreians, the peltasts, and the cavalry r 


whom he had brought with him from the Hellespont, and some 
fresh troops collected in the march. His army was thus in 
imposing force 'when he reached the neighbourhood of (Jhseroneia 
on the Boeotian border. It was here that they were alarmed by 


an eclipse of the sun, on the 14th of August, 394 B.C. —a fatal 
presage, the meaning of which was soon interpreted for them by 
the arrival of a messenger bearing news of the naval defeat of 
Knidus, with the death of Peisander, brother-in-law of Agesilaus. 
Deeply was the latter affected with this irreparable blow. He 
foresaw that, when known, it would spread dismay and dejection 
among his soldiers, most of whom would remain attached to him 
only so long as they believed the cause of Sparta to be ascendant 
and profitable. 8 Accordingly, he resolved, bemg now within a 
day’s march of his enemies, to hasten on a battle without making 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv 2, 4—0; Diod&r. 
xiv. 83. 

2 Plutarch (Agesil. c. 17: compare 
also Plutarch, Apophth. p. 795, as cor¬ 
rected by Moms ad Xen. Hellen. iv 3, 
15) states two morce or regiments as 
having joined Agesilaus from Corinth : 
Xenoph6n alludes only to one, besides 
that mora which was in garrison at 
Orchom&nns (Hellen. iv. 3,15; Agesil. 
ii 6). 

3 Xen. Hellen. iv. 3,13, b oflv 

‘Ayriq-tKaoi irvQopevos Taura, t!> /lev 7rpii)- 


tov e 4>epev e?ret fi gVrot eve9v 

OTL TOlJ CTTflDLTeiJ(U,ttT05 TO irXeLITTOV 
etyj avTtS, olov ayaOwv i±lv yiyvo^ivmv 
TjSecos fj-erexeiv, et B« tl -^dXeTrbv opwev, 
o vk ivdyicriv glvai icptvwvetv avTOtf, 4EC. 

These indirect intimations of the real 
temper even of the philo-Spartau allies 
towards Sparta are very valuable when 
coming from Xenophdn, as they contra¬ 
dict all his partialities, andarB dropped 
here almost reluctantly, from the 
necessity of justifying the conduct of 
Agesilaus in publishing a false pro¬ 
clamation to his army. 
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known the bad news. Proclaiming that intelligence had been 
received of a sea-fight having taken place, in which the Lacedae¬ 
monians had been victorious, though Peisander himself was 
slain, he offered a sacrifice of thanksgiving and sent round 
presents of congratulation, which produced an encouraging effect, 
and made the skirmishers especially both forward and victorious. 

To his enemies, now assembled in force on the plain of 
Boeotians Koroneia, the real issue of the battle of Knidus was 
and their doubtless made known, spreading hope and cheerful- 
musterei at ness through their ranks ; though we are not informed 
Kor6neia. w hat interpretation they put upon the solar eclipse. 
The army was composed of nearly the same contingents as those 
who had recently fought at Corinth, except that we hear of the 
JEnianes in place of the Malians ; but probably each contingent 
was less numerous, since there was still a necessity for occupying 
and defending the camp near Corinth. Among the Athenian 
hoplites, who had just been so roughly handled in the preceding 
battle, and who were now drafted off by lot to march into 
Boeotia, against both a general and an army of high reputation, 
there prevailed much apprehension and some reluctance, as we 
learn from one of them, Mantitheus, who stood iorward to 
volunteer his services, and who afterwards makes just boast of it 
before an Athenian dikastery. 1 The Thebans and Boeotians were 
probably in full force, and more numerous than at Corinth, since 
it was their own country which was to be defended. The camp 
was established in the territory of Koroneia, not far from the 
great temple of Itonian AthSne, where the Pambceotia, or general 
Boeotian assemblies, were held, and where there also stood the 
trophy erected for the great victory over Tolmides and the 
Athenians, about fifty years before, 2 Between the two armies 
there was no great difference of numbers, except as to the peltasts, 
who were more numerous in the army of Agesilaus, though they 
do not seem to have taken much part in the battle. 

Having marched from Chseroneia, Agesilaus approached the 
plain of Kor6neia from the river Kephissus, while the Thebans 
met him from the direction of Mount Helikon. He occupied the 
right wing of his army, the Orchomenians being on the left, and 

^ pruterc^Agesil^ ^^9°) B * iirayrtav eiKOTias, &c. 
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he Cyreians with the Asiatic allies in the centre. In the oppo- 
Lte line, the Thebans were on the right and the Battleof 
irgeians on the left. Both armies approached slowly Kor6nela¬ 
nd in silence until they were separated only by an ^fufmostof 

aterval of a furlong, at which moment the Thebans Ins army is 
i-ii i i ii ii- victorious; 

n the right began the war-shout, and accelerated, their while the 

larch to a run, the rest of the line following their Se$“de° n 
sample. When they got within half a furlong of 
re Lacedaemonians, the centre division of the latter 
nder the command of Herippidas (comprising the Cyreians, 
r ith Xenoph6n himself, and the Asiatic allies) started forward 
n their side, and advanced at a run to meet them, seemingly 
etting beyond their own line, 1 and coming hrst to cross spears 
r ith the enemy’s centre. After a sharp struggle, the division of 
terippidas was here victorious, and drove hack its opponents, 
.gesilaus on his right was yet more victorious, for the Argeians 
pposed to him fled without even crossing spears. These 
igitives found safety on the high ground of Mount Helikon. 
ut on the other hand, the Thebans on their owd right com- 
Letely beat back the Orchomemails, and pursued them so far as 
> get to the baggage in the rear of the army. Agesilaus, while 
is friends around were congratulating him as conqueror, 
nmediately wheeled round to complete his victory by attacking 
ie Thebans, who on their side also faced about, and prepared 
' fight their way, in close and deep order, to rejoin their 
imrades on Helikon. Though Agesilaus might have let them 
155 , and asssailed them in the rear with greater safety and equal 
feet, he preferred the more honourable victory of a conflict face 
face. Such is the colouring which his panegyrist Xenophon 3 
its upon his manoeuvre. Yet we may remark that it he had let 
e Thebans pass, he could not have pursued them far, seeing 
at their own comrades were at hand to sustain them, and also 
at, having never yet fought against the Thebans, he had probably 
i adequate appreciation of their prowess. 

The crash which now took place was something terrific beyond 
Grecian military experience, 3 leaving an indelible impression 

l Xen. Hellen. iv. 3,17. dvre^iSpap-ov * Xen. Hellen. iv. 3,16; Xen. Agesil. 

» rrjt ‘Ayrja-LAdov <ft oAayyo?, &C. p ii. 9. Sirjyifcro/iaL M teal rr )v paxrjv ■ «eal 
J Xen. Hellen. iv. 3,19 ; Xen. Agesil. yap ey eVero ota ovk aX\t} tup y’ e£’ 
L2. ijjuup. 
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upon Xenophdn who was personally engaged in it. The 


Terrible 
combat 
between the 
Thebansand 
Spartans: 
on the 
whole, the 
result is 
favourable 
to the 
Thebans. 


hoplites on both sides came to the fiercest and closest 
bodily struggle, pushing shields against each other, 
with all the weight of the incumbent mass behind 
impelling forward the foremost ranks—especially in 
the deep order of the Thebans. The shields of the 
foremost combatants were thus stove in, their 
spears broken, and each man was engaged in such 
close embrace with his enemy, that the dagger 


was the only weapon which he could use. There was no 


systematic shout, such as usually marked the charge of a Grecian 
army ; the silence was only broken by a medley of furious 


exclamations and murmurs. 1 Agesilaus himself, who was among 
the front ranks, and whose size and strength were by no means 
on a level with his personal courage, had his body covered with 
wounds from different weapons, 2 was trodden down, and only 
escaped by the devoted courage of those fifty Spartan volunteers 
who formed his body-guard. Partly from his wounds, partly 
from the irresistible courage and stronger pressure of the Thebans, 
the Spartans were at length compelled to give way, so far as to 
afford a free passage to the former, who were thus enabled to 
march onward and rejoin their comrades, not without sustaining 
some loss by attacks on their rear. 0 

Agesilaus thus remained master of the field of battle, having 
victory of gained a victory over his opponents taken collectively. 

. ^ut so far as concerns the Thebans separately, he had 
severe not only gained no victory, but had failed m his 
yetTrtTery P ur P oae of stopping their progress, and had had the 
h^conduct worBt ^e com bat. His wounds having been 
after the dressed, he was brought back on inen’s shoulders to 
battle. give his final orders, and was then informed that a 


detachment of 80 Theban hoplites, left behind by the rest, had 
taken refuge in the temple of Itonian AthenS as suppliants. 
Prom generosity mingled with respect to the sanctity of the 


i Xen. Hellen. iv. 3,19; Xen. Agesil. 

ii. 12. icat, OT/jUjSaAdvres raj Ao-7ri5as 
eudovyro, Ifiaxovro, a.TreicT€LVOv 3 aire- 
ffifrftTKOV. Kai Kpauyr; ficv oiiSetLta iraprjy , 
ov oufii triyrj ■ be rts fy TOLaimj, 
oiav opyij re leal P-a-X 7 ) vapa ay. 


2 Xen. Agesil. ii. 13. b teahep 
7rDA\i Tpau/aara e^uy irayrocre jcai 
iravTOi'otff ottAol?, <fec. 

Plutarch, Agesil. c. 18. 

8 Xen. Hellen. iv. S, 19; Xen. Agesil* 
ii. 12. 
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pot, he commanded thrt they should he dismissed unhurt, and 
len proceeded to give directions for the night-watch, as it was 
Iready late. The field of battle presented a terrible spectacle : 
partan and Theban dead lying intermingled, some yet grasping 
heir naked daggers, others pierced with the daggers of their 
nemies ; around, on the blood-stained ground, were seen broken 
pears, smashed shields, swords, and daggers scattered apart from 
heir owners. 1 He directed the Spartan and Theban dead to be 
ollected m separate heaps, and placed in safe custody for the 
ight, in the interior of his phalanx: the troops then took 
heir supper, and rested for the night. On the next morning, 
rylis the polemarch was ordered to draw up the army in battle- 
rray, to erect a trophy, and to offer sacrifices of cheerfulness 
nd thanksgiving, with the pipers solemnly playing, according 
d Spartan fashion. Agesilaus was anxious to make these 
emonstrations of victory as ostentatious as possible, because he 
eally doubted whether he had gamed a victory. It was very 
ussible that the Thebans might feel confidence enough to renew 
he attack, and try to recover the field of battle, with their own 
ead upon it; which Agesilaus had, for that reason, caused to he 
ollected in a separate heap and placed within the Lacedsemonian 
mes. 2 He was however soon relieved from doubt by a herald 
oming from the Thebans to solicit the customary truce for the 
urial of their dead—the understood confession of defeat. The 
equest was immediately granted; each party paid the last 
olemnities to its own dead, and the Spartan force was then 
withdrawn from Bceotia. Xenophon does not state the loss on 
ither side, but Diodorus gives it at 600 on the side of the 
onfederates, 350 on that of the Lacedaemonians. 3 

Disqualified as he was by his wounds for immediate action, 
Lgesilaus caused himself to be carried to Delphi, where the 

\^ e P“ Agesil. ii. 14. ^iireC ye jxfyv eltrta <f>a\o.yyoj, eScLirvoTroiyvavro icac, 
\.Tjfev tj AiajOJ, yapiji/ Stj Seatratrdai ev9a efcoijU.ijfli]<rai>. 

vveTrerov dAAijWs, rirjv pMv yijv ai/Aart Schneider in his note on this pas- 

efrvpixiviqv, l/jjcpoys SJ Kei^evovs sage, as well as ad Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 

a! TroAe/tLDvy per aAA.7jA.oji/, atririSas fie 21, condemns the expression rutv 
iaTe9f>vfJ4J.eva.s, SoparcL ovvTeBpavtTfiiva, ttoAcluW as spunous and unintel- 
i(Xei.£tBia yyp.va KDvAeuv ra yJev x a H- a 'h ligible. But in my judgment, these 
i p,eTa y«Lp^ words bear a plain and appropriate 

2 Xen. Agesil. ii. 15. totc p.ev ouv meaning, which I hare endeavoured to 
:al yap Tjv tjStj ov//e) truvefocvtravTcs give in the text. Cp. Plut. Ages. c. 19. 
ovs rwv voAvjxluv vejcpove 3 Diodftr. sir. 84. 

7—31 
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Pythian games were at that moment going on. He here offered 

to Apollo the tithe of the booty acquirer! during his 
Army of , r , . , . ° 

Agi siiaus two years’ campaigns in Asia—a tithe equal to 100 

irom'jBoeotia talents. 1 Meanwhile the polemarch Gylis conducted 
theP S r°hian army first into Phokis, next on a predatory excur- 
games— sails sion into the Lokrian territory, where the nimble 
aSoMthe attack of the Lokrian light troops, amidst hilly 
Connthian ground, inflicted upon his troops a severe check, and 
lionourable cost him his life. After this the contingents in the 
Sparta ° n a * army were dismissed to their respective homes, and 

Agesilaus himself, when tolerably recovered, sailed 
with the Peloponnesians homeward from Delphi across the 
Corinthian Gulf. 2 He was received at Sparta with every 
demonstration of esteem and gratitude, which was still further 
strengthened by his exemplary simplicity and exact observance 
of the public discipline—an exactness not diminished either by 
long absence or enjoyment of uncontrolled ascendency. From 
this time forward he was the effective leader of Spartan policy, 
enjoying an influence greater than had ever fallen to the lot 
of any king before. His colleague Agesipolis, both young and 
of feeble character, was won over by his judicious and conciliatory 
behaviour into the most respectful deference. 3 

Three great battles had thus been fought in the space of little 


B C. 304. 

Results of 
the battles 
of Corinth ' 
and 

Kor&neia. 
Sparta had 
gained 
nothing by 
the former, 
and had 
rather lost 
by the 
latter. 

provement. 


more than a month (July and August)—those of 
Corinth, Knidus, and Koroneia ; the first and third 
on. land, the second at sea, as described in my last 
chapter. In each of the two land-battles the Lacedae¬ 
monians had gained a victory: they remained masters 
of the field, and were solicited by the enemy to grant 
the burial-truce. But if we inquire what results 
these victories had produced, the answer must he that 
both were totally barren. The position of Sparta in 
Greece as against their enemies had undergone no im- 
In the battle of Coiinth her soldiers had indeed 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 21 ; Plutarch, 
AgesiL c. 19. The latter says—el? 
AeA <f)ovs aire/eo/LLLO-ffrj Hv6 lo>v ayo- 
pevvv, &c. Manso, Dr. Arnold, and 
others contest the accuracy of Plu¬ 
tarch in this assertion respecting the 


time of year at which the Pythian 
games were celebrated, upon grounds 
which seem to me very insufficient. 

2 Xeu. Hellen. iv. 3, 22, 23; iv. 4, 1. 
a Plutarch, Agesil. c. 19, 20: Xen. 
Hellen. v. 3, 20. 
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anifested signal superiority, and acquired much honour. But 
< the field of Knrdneia the honour of the day was rather on the 
de of the Thebans, who broke through the most strenuous 
Dposibion, and carried their point of joining their allies. And 
ie purpose of Agesilaus (ordered by the Ephor Diphridas) to 
Lvade Boeotia completely failed. 1 Instead of advancing, he 
ithdrew back from Kordneia, and returned to Peloponnesus 
iross the Gulf from Delphi ; which he might have done just as 
ell without fighting this murderous and hardly contested 
ittle. Even the narrative of Xenophon, deeply coloured as it 
, both by his sympathies and his antipathies, indicates to us 
lat the predominant impression carried off by every one from 
ie field of Korfineia was that of the tremendous force and 
bstinacy of the Theban hoplites—a foretaste of what was to 
Dine at Leuktra! 

If the two land victories of Sparta were barren of results, the 
ise was far otherwise with her naval defeat at Reverses of 
mid us. That defeat was pregnant with conse- Sparta after 
uences following in rapid succession, and of the most of Knidus. 
isastrous character. As with Athens at JEgospotami, the 

be loss of her fleet, serious as that was, served only empire of 
s the signal for countless following losses. Pharna- Nearly ail 
azus and Kondn, with their victorious fleet, sailed 
com island to island, and from one continental 
eaport to another, in the JEgean, to expel the nabazus 
jacedaemonian harmosts, and terminate the empire andKon6n - 
■f Sparta. So universal was the odium which it had inspired, 
hat the task was found easy beyond expectation. Conscious of 
heir unpopularity, the harmosts in almost all the towns, on 
>oth sides of the Hellespont, deserted their posts and fled, on the 
nere news of the battle of Knidus. 2 Everywhere Pharnabazus 
nd Konon found themselves received as liberators, and welcomed 
vith presents of hospitality. They pledged themselves not to 
ntroduce any foreign force or governor, nor to fortify any 
eparate citadel, but to guarantee to each city its own genuine 
Lutonomy. This policy was adopted by Pharnabazus at the 


l Plutarch, Agesil. c. IT. Cornelius 
s T epos, Agesil. c 4. “Obsistere ei 
onatl sunt Athenienses etBoeoti," Ac. 
5ut they did more than endeavour: 


they succeeded in barring his way, and 
compelling him to retreat. 

2 Xenoph. HellBn. iv. 8,1—5. 
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urgent representation of Konon, who warned him that if he 
manifested an 7 design of reducing the cities to subjection, he 
would find them all his enemies ; that each of them severally 
would cost him a long siege; and that a combination would 
ultimately be formed against him. Such liberal and judicious 
ideas, when seen to be sincerely acted upon, produced a strong 
feeling of friendship and even of gratitude, so that the Lacedae¬ 
monian maritime empire was dissolved without a blow, by the 
almost spontaneous movements of the cities themselves. Though 
the victorious "fleet presented itself in many different places, it 
was nowhere called upon to put down resistance, or to undertake 
a single siege. K 6 s, Nisyra, Teds, Chios, Erythrse, Ephesus, 
Mityldnd, Samos, all declared themselves independent, under the 
protection of the new conquerors . 1 Pharnabazus presently dis¬ 
embarked at Ephesus and marched by land northward to his own 
satrapy, leavmg a fleet of forty triremes under the command of 
Konon. 


To this general burst of anti-Spartan feeling, Abydos, on the 
Asiatic side of the Hellespont, formed the solitary 
holds exception. That town, steady in hostility to Athens , 3 
Sparta^ y had ^ een t ^ ie £ reat military station of Sparta for her 
under ber- northern Asiatic warfare, during the last twenty 
years. It was in the satrapy of Pharnabazus, and had 
been made the chief place of arms by Derkyllidas and Agesilaus, 
for their warfare against that satrap as well as for the command 
of the strait. Accordingly, while it was a main object with 
Pharnabazus to acquire possession of Abydos, there was nothing 
which the Abydenes dreaded so much as to become subject to 
him. In this view they were decidedly disposed to cling to 
Lacedaemonian protection; and it happened by a fortunate 
accident for Sparta that the able and experienced Derkyllidas 
was harmost in the town at the moment of the battle of Knidus. 


Having fought in the battle of Corinth, he had been sent to 
announce the news to Agesilaus, whom he had met on his march 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 1—8; Dioddr. 
xiv. 84. About Samos, xiv. 97 . 

Compare also the speech of Der- 
kylliilas to the AhydSnss (Xen. Hellen. 
iv. 8, 4)—ocu <5e pakkov at akkai 
vakeis f vvrrj TUjflj airtcrrpctyijo’cii' Vf/nuv, 


rotrovrtp ovTojffTj Vfitrtpa TTitrrtfTTjff jmcJW 
<f>aveirf ay, &C. 

2 ’Ek yap ’A0v$ov, Trjff rfcv airavrot 
vov vp.lv fy0pas—says Demosthenes in 
the Athenian assembly (cont. Ansto- 
krrat. c 39, p. 672; cp. c. 62, p. 683). 
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at Amphipolis, and who had sent him forward into Asia to 
communicate the victory to the allied cities, 1 neither of them at 
that moment anticipating the great maritime defeat then im¬ 
pending. The presence in Abydos of such an officer—who had 
already acquired a high military reputation in that region, and 
was at marked enmity with Pharnabazus, combined with the 
standing apprehensions of the Abydenes—was now the means of 
saving a remnant at least of maritime ascendency to Sparta. 
During the general alarm which succeeded the battle of Knidus, 
when the harmosts were everywhere taking flight, and when 
anti-Spartan manifestations, often combined with internal revolu¬ 
tions to overthrow the Dekarchs or their substitutes, were 
spreading from city to city, Derkyllidas assembled the Abydenes, 
heartened them up agaiust the reigning contagion, and exhorted 
them to earn the gratitude of Sparta by remaining faithful to her 
while others were falling off, assuring them that she would still 
be found capable of giving them protection. His exhortations 
were listened to with favour. Abydos remained attached to 
Sparta, was put in a good state of defence, and became the only 
harbour of safety for the fugitive harmosts out of the other cities, 
Asiatic and European. 

Having secured his hold upon Abydos, Derkyllidas crossed the 
strait to make sure also of the strong place of Sestos, uertyihdag 
on the European side, in the Thracian Chersonese. 2 holds both 
In that fertile peninsula there had been many new foTuherso? 
settlers, who had come in and acquired land under Ste^nsptte 
the Lacedaemonian supremacy, especially since the ofPharna- 
building of the cross-wall by Derkyllidas to defend anger of 
the isthmus against Thracian invasion. By means of thB latter * 
these Bettlers, dependent on Sparta for the security of their 
tenures, and of the refugees from various cities all concentrated 
under his protection, Derkyllidas maintained his position 
effectively both at Abydos and at Sestos, defying the requisition 
of Pharnabazus that he should forthwith evacuate them. The 

1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 2. fleet. But the Ephors are said to have 

® Lysander, after the victory of reversed the assignment, anil restored 
jEgospotami and the expulsion of the the town to the Sestians (Plut. Lys. c. 
Athenians from Sestos, had assigned 14) Probably however the new settlers 
the town and district as a settlement would remain in pavt upon the lands 
for the pilots aud Keleustee aboard bis vacated by the expelled Athenians. 
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satrap threatened war, and actually ravaged the lands round 
Abydos, but without any result. His wrath against the Lace- 
dsemonians, already considerable, was so aggravated by dis¬ 
appointment when he found that he could not yet expel them, 
from his satrapy, that he resolved to act against them with 
increased energy, and even to strike a blow at them near their 
own home. For this purpose he transmitted orders to Konon 
to prepare a commanding naval force for the ensuing spring,, 
and in the meantime to keep both Abydos and Sestos under 
blockade. 1 

As soon as spring arrived, Pharnabazus embarked on board a 
bo 39 s powerful fleet equipped by Kondn, directing his 
course to Milos, to various islands among the Cyclades, 
baSis and and lastly to the coast of Peloponnesus. They here 
^S^their 1 s P ellt some time on the coast of Laconia and Messenia,, 
fleet to Pelo- disembarking at several points to ravage the country. 
pDimSsua They next landed on the island of Kythera, which 

Corinth. they captured, granting safe retirement to the- 

Lacedaemonian garrison, and leaving in the island a garrison 
under the Athenian Nikophlmus. Quitting then the harbourless,, 
dangerous, and ill-provided coast of Laconia, they sailed up the 
Saronic Gulf to the Isthmus of Corinth. Here they found the- 
confederates—Corinthian, Boeotian, Athenian, &c.—carrying on. 
war, with Corinth as their central post, against the Laced©monianS' 
at Sikyon. The line across the isthmus from Lechaeum to- 
Kenchre© (the two ports of Corinth) was now made good by a 
defensive system of operations, so as to confine the Lacedaemonians* 
within Peloponnesus ; just as Athens, prior to her great losses in 
446 B.O., while possessing both Megara and Peg©, had been able to- 
maintain the inland road midway between them, where it crosses 
the high and difficult crest of Mount Geraneia, thus occupying 
the only three roads by which a Laced©monian army could 
inarch from the Isthmus of Corinth into Attica or Boeotia. 2 * 
Pharnabazus communicated in the most friendly manner with 
the allies, assured them of his strenuous support against Sparta,, 
and left with them a considerable sum of money. 8 

1 Sen. Hellen. iv. 8, 4—6. nesos—pp. 25, 2Q, and Thucyd. i. 108. 

2 See Sir William G-ell's Itinerary of 2 Sen. Hellen. iv. 8, 7, 8: Diod&r. 

Greece, p. 4. Ernst Curtius—Pelopon- say. 84. 
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The appearance of a Persian satrap with a Persian fleet, as 
master of the Peloponnesian sea and the Saronic Gulf, Assistance 
was a phsenomenon astounding to Grecian eyes. And J^^eiit 1 ' 
if it was not equally offensive to Grecian sentiment, 
this was in itself a melancholy proof of the degree to zus to the 
which Pan-hellenic patriotism had been stifled by the 
Peloponnesian War and the Spartan empire. No 
Persian tiara had been seen near the Saronic Gulf Persian 
since the battle of Salamis j nor could anything short nee?St an,i 
of the intense personal wrath of Pharnabazus against Corinth, 
the Lacedsemonians, and his desire to revenge upon them the 
damage inflicted by Derkyllidas and Ageailaus, have brought 
him now as far away from his own satrapy. It was this wrath¬ 
ful feeling of which Konon took advantage to procure from him 
a still more important boon* 

Since 404 B.C., a space of eleven years, Athens had continued 
without any walls round her seaport town Peiraeus, B . Gi 395 . 
and without any Long Walls to connect her city with Pharnalba _ 
Peiraeus. To this state she had been condemned by zus haves 
the sentence of her enemies, in the full knowledge with Kon6n 
that she could have little trade, few ships either armed g ai jj 5 eauii; 
or mercantile, poor defence even against pirates, and andaidahim 
no defence at all against aggression from the mistress to rebuild . 67 
of the sea. Kon 6 n now entreated Pharnabazus, who waii^of 
was about to go home, to leave the fleet under his Athens, 
command, and to permit him to use it in rebuilding the fortifica¬ 
tions of Peiraeus as well as the Long Walls of Athens. While he, 
/engaged to maintain the fleet by contributions from the islands, 
be assured the satrap that no blow could be inflicted upon Sparta 
so destructive or so mortifying as the renovation of Athens and. 
Peiraeus with their complete and connected fortifications. 
Sparta would thus be deprived of the most important harvest 
which she had reaped from the long struggle of the Peloponnesian 
War. Indignant as he now was against the Lacedaemonians, 
Pharnabazus sympathized cordially with these planB, and on 
departing not only left the fleet under the command of Kon 6 n, 
but also furnished him with a considerable sum of money towards 
the expense of the fortifications . 1 

1 Xen. Hellen, iv. 8, 9,10. 
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Kon6n betook himself to the work energetically and without 
Kon&nre He had quitted Athens in 407 b.c., as one of 

builds the the joint admirals nominated after the disgrace of 
—h/arty^co- -AikibiadSs. He had parted with his countrymen 
gperation of finally at the catastrophe of iEgospotami in 405 b.c., 
preserving the miserable fraction of eight or nine 
ships out of that noble fleet which otherwise would have passed 
entire into the hands of Lysander. He now returned, in 393 b.c., 
as a second ThemistoklSs, the deliverer of his country, and the 
restorer of her lost strength and independence. All hands were 
set to work ■ carpenters and masons being hired with the funds 
furnished by Pharnabazus, to complete the fortifications as 
quickly as possible. The Boeotians and other neighbours lent 
their aid zealously as volunteers 1 —the same who eleven years 
before had danced to the sound of joyful music when the former 
walls were demolished ; so completely had the feelings of Greece 
altered since that period. By such hearty co-operation, the work 
was finished during the course of the present summer and 
autumn without any opposition; and Athens enjoyed again her 
fortified Peirseus and harbour, with a pair of Long Walls, straight 
and parallel, joining it securely to the city. The third or Phaleric 
Wall (a single wall stretching from Athens to Phalerum), which 
had existed down to the capture of the city by Lysander, was not 
restored ; nor was it indeed by any means necessary to the security 
either of the city or of the port. Having thus given renewed life 
and security to Peirseus, Kon6n commemorated his great naval 
victory by a golden wreath iji the acropolis, as well as by the erec¬ 
tion of a temple in Peirseus to the honour of the Knidian Aphrodite, 
who was worshipped at Knidus with peculiar devotion by the local 
population. 2 He further celebrated the completion of the walls by 
a splendid sacrifice and festival banquet. And the Athenian people 
not only inscribed on a pillar a public vote gratefully recording 
the exploits of Kon6n, but also erected a statue to his honour. 3 

1 2Cen. Hell. iv. 8,10; Diod. xiv. 85. bably have been much greater. 

Cornelius Nepos (Conon, c. 4) men- a Demosthen. cont. Androtion. p. 
turns fifty talents as a sum received by C16, c. 21. Pausanias (i. 1, 3) still saw 
KonOn from Pharnabazus as a present, this temple in Peirseus, very near to 
and devoted by him to this public the sea, 550 years afterwards, 
work. This is not improbable; but 3 Demosthen. cont. Leptin. c. 16, pp. 
thB total sum contributed by the satrap 477, 478; Atheneeus, L 3; Cornelius 
towaids the fortifications must pro- Nepos, Conon, c. 4. 
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The importance of this event in reference to the future history 
of Athens was unspeakable. Though it did not Greatim . 
restore to her either her former navy or her former pDitanceof 
empire, it reconstituted her as a city, not only self- turn— 6 how* 1 " 
determining, hut even partially ascendant. It re- 
animated her, if not into the Athens of Perikffis, at upon 
least into that of IsokratGs and Demosthenes: it aC5Ciliellt 
imparted to her a second fill of strength, dignity, and comm ercial 
importance during the half century destined to elapse before she 
was finally overwhelmed by the superior military force of 
Macedon. Those who recollect the extraordinary stratagem 
whereby ThennstoklSs had contrived (eighty-five years before) to 
accomplish the fortification of Athens, in spite of the base but 
formidable jealousy of Sparta and her Peloponnesian allies, will 
be aware how much the consummation of the Themistoklean 
project had depended upon accident. Now, also, Konon in his 
restoration was favoured by unusual combinations such as no one 
could have predicted. That Pharnabazus should conceive the 
idea of coming over himself to Peloponnesus with a fleet of the 
largest force was a most unexpected contingency. He was 
influenced neither by attachment to Athens, nor seemingly by 
considerations of policy, though the proceeding was one really 
conducive to interests of Persian power ; but simply by 
his own violent personal wrath against the Lacedaemonians. 
And this wrath would probably have been .satisfied if, after the 
battle of Knidus, he could Lave cleared his own satrapy of them 
completely. It was his vehement impatience, when he found 
himself unable to expel his old enemy Derkyllidas from the 
important position of Abydos, which chiefly spurred him on to 
take revenge on Sparta in her own waters. Nothing less than 
the satrap’s personal presence would have placed at the disposal 
of Konon either a sufficient naval force or sufficient funds for 
the erection of the new walls, and the defiance of all impediment 
from Sparta. So strangely did events thus run, that the 
energy by which Derkyllidas preserved Abydos brought upon 
Sparta, indirectly, the greater mischief of the new Kononian 
walls. It would have been better for Sparta that Pharnabazus 
should at once have recovered Abydos as well as the rest of his 
satrapy; in which case he would have had no wrongs remaining 
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unavenged to incense him, and would have kept on his own side 
of the JEgean; feeding KonSn with a modest squadron sufficient 
to keep the Lacedaemonian navy from again becoming formidable 
on the Asiatic side, but leaving the walls of Peireeus (if we may 
borrow an expression of Plato) “ to continue asleep in the bosom 
of the earth”. 1 

But the presence of KonSn with his powerful fleet was not 


Mainte¬ 
nance of the 
lines of 
Connth 
against 
Sparta, 
was one 
essential 
condition 
to the 
power of 
rebuilding 
the Long 
Walls. 

The lines 
were not 
maintained 
longer than 
the ensuing 
year. 


the only condition indispensable to the accomplish¬ 
ment of this work. It was requisite further that the 
interposition of Sparta should be kept off not merely 
by sea, but by land, and that too during all the 
number of months that the walls were in progress. 
Now the harrier against her on land was constituted 
by the fact that the confederate force held the cross 
line within the isthmus from Lechseum to Kenchreae, 
with Corinth as a centre. 3 But they were unable to 
maintain this line even through the ensuing year, 
during which Sparta, aided by dissensions at Corinth, 
broke through it, as will appear in the next chapter. 
Had she been able to break through it while the 


fortifications of Athens were yet incomplete, she would have 


deemed no effort too great to effect an entrance into Attica and 


interrupt the work, in which she might very probably have 
succeeded. Here then was the second condition, which was 


realized during the summer and autumn of 393 B.c., but which 
did not continue to he realized longer. So fortunate was it for 
Athens, that the two conditions were fulfilled both together 
during this particular year ! 


, 1 Plato, Leg^.vi. p.778. Koflevfien/eifi- against invasion from Sparta, is illus- 
«V rnyjj /cxTa/ceLfieva ri nfa, &c. trated in Xenophontis Hellemca, v. 4„ 

a The importance of maintaining 19, and Andokid&s, Or. iii. De Pace, s 
these lines, as a protection to Athens 23. 
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Naval 
conflicts 
of the 
Coiinthians 
anil Lacedae¬ 
monians, 
in the 
Counthian 
■Gulf. 


or no success. We find Dionysius afterwards still continuing to 
act as an ally of Sparta. 

Profiting by tlie aid received from Pharnabazus, tbe Corinthians 
strengthened their fleet at Lechseum (their haibour in 
the Corinthian Gulf) so considerabl 3 T , as to become 
masters of the Gulf, and to occupy Ehium, one of the 
two opposite capes which bound its narrow entrance. 
To oppose them, the Lacedaemonians on tlieir side 
were driven to greater maritime effort. More than 
one naval action seems to have taken place, in those waters 
where the prowess and skill of the Athenian admiral Phormion 
had been so signally displayed at the beginning of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War. At length the Lacedaemonian admiral Herippidas, 
who succeeded to the command of the fleet after his predecessor 
Polemarchus had been slain in battle, compelled the Corinthians 
to abandon Rhium, and gradually recovered his ascendency in 
the Corinthian Gulf; which his successor Teleutias, brother of 
Agesilaus, still further completed. 1 

While these transactions w T ere going on (seemingly during the 
last half of 393 B.C. and the full year of 392 B.a), so 
as to put an end to the temporary naval preponderance 
of the Corinthians, the latter were at the same time 
bearing the brunt of a desultory but continued land- 
warfare against the garrison of Lacedaemonians and 
Peloponnesians established at Sikydn. Both Corinth 
and Lechaeum were partly defended by the presence 
of confederate troops, Boeotians, Argeians, Athenians, 
or mercenaries paid by Athens. But this did not 
protect the Corinthians against suffering great damage, 
in their lands and outlying properties, from the 
incursions of the enemy. 

The plain between Corinth and Siky6n—fertile and extensive 
(speaking by comparison with Peloponnesus generally), and 
■constituting a large part of the landed property of both cities, 
was rendered uncultivable during 393 and 392 B.a ; so that the 
Corinthian proprietors were obliged to withdraw their servants 
and cattle to Peiraeum 2 (a portion of the Corinthian territory 
witnout the isthmus properly so called, north-east of the 
* Xen. Hellen. iv. 8,11. a Xen. Hellen iv. 4, l; iv. 5,1. 
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Akrokonntlius, in a line between tliat eminence and the Megarian 
harbour of PegBe). Here the Sikyonian assailants Sufferings 
could not reach them, because of the Long Walls of comthians 
Corinth, which connected that city by a continuous from the 
fortification of 12 stadia (somewhat less than a mile ™iedon 
and a half) with its harbour of LechBeum. Neverthe- terx?Sry 
less the loss to the proprietors of the deserted plain Many 
was still so great, that two successive seasons of it proprietors 


were quite enough to inspire 
aversion to the war ; 1 the more 


11 dissent from Mr. Fynes Clinton 
as well as from M. Rehdantz (Vitae 
Iplucrabis, &c., c. 4, who in the main 
agrees with Dodweu’s Annales Xeno- 
phontei) in their chronological arrange¬ 
ment of these events. 

They place the battle fought by 
Praxitas within the Long Walls of 
Corinth in 308 b.c., and the destruc¬ 
tion of the Lacedaemonian mora or 
division by Iphikratfis (the monthly 
date of which is marked by it9 having 
immediately succeeded thB Isthmian 
games) in 392 B c I place the former 
event in 302 b c., the latter in 390 B.c., 
immediately after the Isthmian games 
of 300 B.C. 

If we study the narrative of Xeno- 
phdn we shall find that after describ¬ 
ing (iv. 3) the battle of Kor&neia 
(August, 364 B.C.) with its immediate 
consequences, and the return of Agesi- 
laus home, he goes on in the next 
chapter to nanate the land war about 
or near Corinth, which he carries 
down without interruption (through 
chapters 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, of book iv.) to 
389 B.C. 

But in chanter 8 of book iv., he 
leaves the land war and takes up the 
naval operations, from and after the 
battle of Knidus (Aug., 894 B.c.). He 
recounts how Pharnabazus and Kondn 
came across the jEgcan with a power¬ 
ful fleet in the spring of 393 B.C., and 
how, after various proceedings, they 
brought the fleet to the Saronic Gulf 
and the Isthmus of Corinth, where 
they must have arrived at or near mid¬ 
summer, 393 B.C. 

Now it appears to me certain that 
these proceedings of Pharnabazus with 
the fleet, recounted in the eighth chap¬ 
ter, come, in point of date, "before, the 
seditious movements and the coup 
tf&tat at Corinth, which are recounted 


them with a strong ^™ a t0 
io as the damage fell the war 


in the fourth chapter. At the time” 
when Pharnabazus was at Corinth in 
midsummer, 393 B.C., the narrative of 
XenophQn (iv. 8, 8—10) leads us to be¬ 
lieve that the Corinthians were prose¬ 
cuting the war zealously and without 
discontent; the money and encourage¬ 
ment which Pharnabazus gave them, 
were calculated to strengthen such 
ardour. It was by aid of this money 
that the Corinthians fitted out their 
fleet under Agathinus, and acquired 
for a time the maritime command Df 
the Gulf 

The discontents against the war 
(recounted in chap. 4 seq ) could not 
have commenced until a considerable 
time after thB departure of Pharna- 
bazus. Thev arose out of causes- 
which only took effect after a long 
continuance—thB hardships of the 
land war, the losses of property and 
slaves, the jealousy towards Attica 
and Boeotia as being undisturbed, &c. 
The Lacedaemonian and Peloponnesian 
aggressive force at Sikyfrn cannot pos¬ 
sibly have been established before the- 
autumn of 394 B.C., and was most pro¬ 
bably placed there early in the spring 
of 393 B.C. Its effects were brought 
about, not by one great blow, but by 
repetition of ravages and destructive- 
annoyance ; and all the effects which 
it produced previous to midsummer, 
393 B.C., would be more than compen¬ 
sated by the presence, the gifts, and 
the encouragement of Pharnabazus 
with his poweiful fleet. Moreover, 
after his departuie, too, the Corin¬ 
thians weie at first successful at sea 
and acquired the command of the 
Gulf, which, however, they did not 
retain for more than a year, if so much. 
Hence it is not likely that any strong 
discontent against the war began be¬ 
fore the early part of 892 B.c. 
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exclusively upon them —their allies in Bccotia, Athens, and 
Argos having as yet suffered nothing. Constant military 
service for defence, with the conversion of the city into a sort 
of besieged post, aggravated their discomfort. There was another 
circumstance also, doubtless not without influence. The con¬ 
sequences of the battle of Knidus had been, first, to put down 
the maritime empire of Sparta, and thus to diminish the fear 
which she inspired to the Corinthians; next, to rebuild the 
fortifications, and renovate the shipping, commercial as well as 
warlike, of Athens—a revival well calculated to bring back a 
portion of that anti-Athenian jealousy and apprehension which 
the Corinthians had felt so strongly a few years before. Perhaps 
some of the trade of Corinth may have been actually driven 
away by the disturbance of the war, to the renewed fortifications 
and greater security of Peiraeus. 

Postered by this pressure of circumstances, the discontented 
philo-Laconian or peace-party, which had always 
existed at Corinth, presently acquired sufficient 
strength, and manifested itself with sufficient pub¬ 
licity, to give much alarm to the government. The 
Corinthian government had always been, and still 
was, oligarchical. In what manner the administrators 
or the council were renewed, or how long individuals 
continued in office, indeed, we do not know. But of 
democracy, with its legal popular assemblies, open 
discussions, and authoritative resolves, there was 
Now the oligarchical persons actually in power were 
vehemently anti-Laconian, consisting of men who had partaken 
of the Persian funds and contracted alliance with Persia, besides 


B C. 392. 

Growth and 
manifesta¬ 
tion of a 
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nian party 
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form of the 
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an appeal 
to force. 

nothing. 1 


Considering all these circumstances, 
I think it reasonable to believe that 
the coup tfitat and massacre at Corinth 
took place (not in 393 b.c., as Mr. Clin¬ 
ton and M Rehdantz place it, but), 
in 392 B.C., and the battle within the 
Long Walls rather later in the same 
year. 

Next, the opinion of the same two 
authors, as well as of Dodwell, that 
the destruction of the Lacedaemonian 
mora hy IphiferatSs took place in the 
spring of 392 B.c., is also, in my view, 
eironeous. If this were true, it would 


he necessary to pack all the. events 
mentioned in Xenophon, iv. 4. into the 
year 31)9 B.c., which I hold to be im¬ 
possible. If the destruction of the 
mora did not occur in the spring of 
392 B.c,, we know that it could not 
have occurred until the spring of 390 
B c., that is, the next ensuing Isthmian 
games, two years afterwards. And 
this last will be found to be its true 
date, thus leaving full time, but not 
too much time, for the antecedent 
occurrences. 

1 Plutarch, Dion. c. 58. 
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compromising themselves irrevocably (like Timolaus) by the most 
bitter manifestations of hostile sentiment towards Sparta. These 
men found themselves menaced by a powerful opposition-party, 
which had no constitutional means for making its sentiments 
predominant, and for accomplishing peaceably either a change of 
administrators or a change of public policy. It was only by an 
appeal to arms and violence that such a consummation could be 
brought about—a fact notorious to both parties; so that the 
oligarchical administrators, informed of the meetings and con¬ 
versations going on, knew well that they had to expect nothing 
less than the breaking out of a conspiracy. That such anticipa¬ 
tions were well-founded, we gather even from the partial recital 
of Xenophfin, who states that Pasimelus, the philo-Laconian 
leader, was on his guard and in preparation, 1 and counts it to 
him as a virtue that shortly afterwards he opened the gates to 
the Lacedaemonians. 

Anticipating such conspiracy, the government resolved to 
prevent it by a coup They threw themselves The 

upon the assistance of their allies, invited in a body of 
Argeians, and made their blow the more sure by forestall the 
striking it on the last day of the festival called Eukleia, Jya cow# 7 
when it was least expected. Their proceeding, though 
dictated by precaution, was executed with the extreme of brutal 
ferocity aggravated by sacrilege ; in a manner very different from 
the de^p-laid artifices recently practised by the Spartan Ephors 
when they were in like manner afraid of the conspiracy of 
Kinadon—and more like the oligarchical conspirators at Korkyra 
(in the third year of the Peloponnesian War) when they broke 
into the assembled Senate, and massacred Peithias with sixty 
^.others in the Senate-house. 2 While the choice performers at 
Corinth were contending for the prize in the theatre, with judges 
formally named to decide, and while the market-place around 

1 Xen. Hellen. iv, 4, 2. yvovTe? Sfc iv. 4, 4. oi 6$ vetorepoi, virofrmJcrai/- 
«l 'Apyeloi kolI BouotoI Ka.t’AdrjvaloL koX to? IIacrip.7j\ou rb jue'AAov ecrttrBat, r/crv- 
KopivOCtav di Te tujv Trap a /Sao'iA.e'w? ^pij- *< TX CV T( ? Kpouuai * fie ty}? 

fiiraiv jxerecrxijKtSres, leal ol tov jroAe'|u,°v xpavy^r yo-QovTD, kw- ifrevyogre's TU>e? ex 
aLTt.'jJTaTOt ycyewj/ieVot, a)?^ el /lltj e/ciroSt«jv tou TTpa^/naro? a^LKOPTo irpos auToii?, ex 
irotiJa’atVTO roil? eirl rfjv eipijviji/ rerpa/x- tovtov avaSpa/J.6vTes Kara rbv ’Axpoxfi- 
/tevour, KivSvvevirti ttoKlv rj jtoAl? A ax to- ptvOov, 7rpo<rj3aAoi^ra? i±tv ’Apyeiov? xal 
vCtrai —out to Si] xou o’^ayas iirex^P OW roil? aAAou? aireiepova-avTO , &C. 
jroieio-ffai. 2 Tliucyd. iii. 70. 
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was crowded with festive spectators, a number of armed men 
were introduced, probably Argeians, with leaders designating the 
victims whom they were to strike. Some of these select victims 
were massacred in the market-place, others in the theatre, and 
one even while sitting as a judge in the theatre. Others again 
fled in terror, to embrace the altars or statues m the market-place 
—which sanctuary nevertheless did not save their lives. Nor 
was such sacrilege arrested—repugnant as it was to the feelings 

of the assembled spectators and to Grecian feelings generally_ 

until 120 persons had perished. 1 But the persons slain were 
chiefly elderly men ; for the younger portion of the philo- 
Laconian party, suspecting some mischief, had declined attending 
the festival, and kept themselves separately assembled under their 
leader Pasimelus, in the gymnasium and cypress-grove called 
Kramum, just without the city-gates. We find too that they 
were not only assembled, but actually in arms. Bor the moment 
that they heard the clamour in the market-place and learnt fiom 
some fugitives what was going on, they rushed up at once to the 
Akrokorinthus (or eminence and acropolis oveihanging the city) 
and got possession of the citadel, which they maintained with 
such force and courage, that the Argeians, and the Corinthians- 
who took part with the government, were repulsed in the attempt 
to dislodge them. This circumstance, indirectly revealed in the 
one-sided narrative of Xenophon, lets us into the real state of the 
city, and affords good ground for believing that Pasimelus and 
his friends were prepared beforehand for an armed outbreak, but 
waited to execute it, until the festival was over—a scruple which 
the government, in their eagerness to forestall the plot, dis¬ 
regarded, employing the hands and weapons of Argeians who 
were comparatively unimpressed by solemnities peculiar to 
Corinth. 2 

1 Diod&rua(xiv.86) giv esthianumber, At Athens, in the beginning of the 

which seems very credible. XenopliSn Peloponnesian War, there were pre- 
(iv. 4,4) only says ttoAAch- cisely the same causes at work, and 

' 3 In recounting this alternation of precisely the same marked antithesis 
violence project© d,violenceperpetrated, of parties, as those which here dis- 
recourse on the one side to a foreign turDBd Corinth. TherB was first a 
ally, treason on the other by admitting considerable Athenian minority who 
an avowed enemy—which formed the opposed the war with Sparta from the 
moditi operandi of opposing parties in first; next, when the war began, the 
the oligarchical Connth—I invite the proprietors of Attica saw their lands 
reader to contrast it with the democra- ruined, and were compelled either to 
tieal Athens. carry away or to lose their servants 
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Though Pasimelus and his friends were masters of the citadel 
and had repulsed the assault of their enemies, yet the Numerous 
recent coup d’&at had been completely successful in P er8ona o£ 
overawing their party in the city, and depriving them Laconian 
of all means of communicating with the Lacedsemo- ; 

nians at SikyOn. Peeling unable to maintain them- Jasim^lt^ 
selves, they were besides frightened by menacing the leader is 
omens, when they came to offer sacrifice in order 
that they might learn whether the gods encouraged Coria tii. 
them to fight or not. The victims were found so alarming, as to* 
drive them to evacuate the post and prepare for voluntary exile. 
Many of them (according to DiodQrus, 500 - 1 ) actually went into 
exile ; while others, and among them Pasimelus himself, were 
restrained by the entreaties of their friends and relatives, com- 

aml cattle, so that they obtained no against him, and brought about shortly 
returns The intense discontent, the afterwards a strong reaction in his 
angry complaints, the bitter conflict of favour. The majority, on the other 
parties, ■which these circumstances hand, knew that the predominance Df 
raised among the Athenian citizens— its policy depended upon its maintain- 
not to mention the aggravation of all ing its hold on a fluctuating public 
these symptoms by the_ terrible epide- assembly, against the utmost freedom 
mic—are marked out in Thucydides, of debate and attack, within certain 
and have been recorded in a preceding forms and rules prescribed by the con- 
VDlumB of this history. Not only the stitution; attachment to the latter 
positive loss and suffering, but all being the cardinal principle of political 
other causes of axaspei*ation, stood at morality in both parties. It was this 
a higher pitch at Athens in the early system which excluded on both suIbs 
part of the Peloponnesian War, than the thought of armed violence It pro- 
at Coiinth in 3W2 ij.c, duced among the democratical citizens 

Yet what were thB effects which of Athens that chaiactenstic insisted 
they produced? Did the minority upon by Kleftn in Thucydides—“con- 
resort to a conspiracy—or the majority stant and fearless security and absence 
to a coup d'Stat—oi' either of them to of treacherous hostility among one 
invitation Df foreign aid against thB another 11 (Sud. -yip to itad’ ^epav dBets 
Other? Nothing of the kind. The Kal di/en-tjSovAeiiTOi' n-pos aAA.ijA.ovs, Kai e? 
minoiity had always open to them the rows £vfi(j.axovs t£> aurb e^eTe— Thuc. iff, 
road of pacific opposition, and the 37), the entire absence of which stands 
chance of obtaining a majority in the so prominently forward in these de- 
Senate or in the public ass embly, which plorable proceedings of the oligarchical 
was practically identical with the Corinth. PasimSlusandhis Coiinthian 
totality of the citizens. Their opposi- minorityhadno assemblies, dikasteries, 
tion, though pacific as to acts, was annual Senate, or constant habit of 
sufficiently animated and violent in free debate and accusation to appeal 
words and propositions, to serve as a to; their only available weapon was 
real discharge for imprisoned angry armed violence, ot treacherous corre- 
passion. If they could not carry the spondence with a foreign enemy. On 
adoption of their general policy, they the part of the Corinthian government, 
had the opportunity of gaining partial superior or more skilfully used force, 
victories which took off the edge of a or superior alliance abroad, was the 
fierce discontent: witness the fine im- only weapon of defence, in like- 
posed upon Periklfis (Thucycl. ff. 05) in maimer. 

the year before his death, which both i Diodto. xiv. 86; Xen. Hellen. iv. 
gratified and mollified the antipathy 4, 5. 

7—32 
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bined with solemn assurances of peace and security from the 
government, who now probably felt themselves victorious, and 
were anxious to mitigate the antipathies which their recent 
violence had inspired. These pacific assurances were faithfully 
kept, and no further mischief was done to any citizen. 

But the political condition of Corinth was materially altered 
by an extreme intimacy of alliance and communion 
political now formed with Argos, perhaps combined with reci- 
conaoit 114 procal rights of intermarriage and of purchase and 
dation sa le. The boundary pillars or hedges which separated 
Connth and the two territories were pulled up, and the city was 
Areos * entitled Argos instead of Corinth (says XenophSn). 
Such was probably the invidious phrase in which the opposition 
party described the very close political union now formed between 
the two cities, upheld by a strong Argeian force in the city and 
acropolis, together with some Athenian mercenaries under Iphi- 
krat^s, and some Boeotians as a garrison in the port of Lecliaeum. 
Most probably the government remained still Corinthian, and 
still oligarchical as before. But it now rested upon Argeian aid, 
and was therefore dependent chiefly upon Argos, though partly 
also upon the other two allies. 

To Pasimelus and his friends such a state of things was intoler- 
b.o. m able. Though personally they had no ill-usage to 
Pasunfilna complain of, yet the complete predominance of their 
admits the political enemies was quite sufficient to excite their 
nSSaiis most vehement antipathies. They entered into secret 
LongWaUs correspondence with Praxitas, the Lacedaemonian 
of Corinth, commander at Siky6n, engaging to betray to him one 
within those of the gates m the western Long Wall between Corinth 
walls. and Lechaeum. The scheme being concerted, Pasi- 
mffius and his partisans got themselves placed, 1 partly by con¬ 
trivance and partly by accident, on the night-watch at this gate, 
an imprudence which shows that the government not only did 
not maltreat them, hut even admitted them to trust. At the 
moment fixed, Praxitas, presenting himself with a Lacedaemonian 
mora or regiment, a Sikyonian force, and the Corinthian exiles, 
found the treacherous sentinels prepared to open the gates. Hav¬ 
ing first sent in a trusty soldier to satisfy him that there was no 

1 Xen. Halien, tv 4, 8. /cat Kara ruxyv K0LL KaT ' iirifi^eiav, &B. 


Pasunfilns 
admits the 
Lacedae¬ 
monians 
within the 
Long- Walls 
of Corinth. 
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deceit, 1 he then conducted all his force within the gates into the 
mid-space between the two Long Walls. So broad was this space, 
and so inadequate did his numbers appear to maintain it, that he 
took the precaution of digging a cross-ditch with a palisade to 
-defend himself on the side towards the city, which he was enabled 
to do undisturbed, since the enemy (we are not told why) did not 
attack him all the next day. On the ensuing day, however, 
Argeians, Corinthians, and Athenian mercenaries under Iphi- 
krates, all came down from the city in full force ; the latter stood 
on the right of the line along the eastern wall, opposed to the 
Corinthian exiles on the Lacedaemonian left, while the Lacedae¬ 
monians themselves were on their own right, opposed to the 
Corinthians from the city, and the Argeians opposed to the 
Sikyonians in the centre. 

It was here that the battle began : the Argeians, bold from 
superior numbers, attacked and broke the Sikyonians, 
tearing up the palisade, and pursuing them down to momaos axe 
the sea with much slaughter, 2 upon which Pasimachus, Ijver^ioss”" 
the Lacedaemonian commander of cavalry, coming to 
their aid, caused his small body of horsemen to dis¬ 
mount and tie their horses to trees, and then armed them with 
shields taken from the Sikyonians, inscribed on the outside with 
the letter Sigma (2). With these he approached ou foot to attack 
the Argeians, who, mistaking them for Sikyonians, rushed to the 
-charge with alacrity, upon which Pasimachus exclaimed—“By 
, the two gods, Argeians, these Sigmas which you see here will 
-deceive you ” : he then closed with them resolutely, but his 
numbers were so inferior that he was soon overpowered and 
slain. .Meanwhile the Corinthian exiles on the left had driven 
hack Iphikrates with his mercenaries (doubtless chiefly light 
troops) and pursued them even to the city gates ; while the 

1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, S. Nothing can irep ekeyeTqv. _ ... 

show more forcibly the Laconian bias 2 Xen Hellen. iv. 4,10. teat. tciv* fiev 
of Xanoph&n than the credit which he 2i/cuwi/tous eKfidyitrav <a\ oiatrirao'a.vTes 
gives to JPasimfilus for his good faith TO oravpiapa eS lukov Sir! 0 aAacrcrav, teat. 
towards the Lacedaemonians whom he steel 7rc>AAoi»s avTibv anitcreivav. 
was letting in ; overlooking or approv- It would appear from hence that 
ing his treacherous betrayal towards there must have been an open portion 
'his own countrymen, in thus opening of Lecheeum, or a space apart from (but 
a gate which he had been traced to adjoining to) the wall which encircled 
watch, rfr S’ eimrytt'yeTT]*', «al ovtws Lechaaum,yet still within the long walls, 
air Aus a ir <r B e t f a r t) v, a are o <l creA- Otherwise the fugitive Sikyonians could 
‘Siiv e£rjyyeike, irdvra etvai afioAws, ola hardly have got down to the sea. 
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Lacedemonians, easily repelling the Corinthians opposed to them, 
came out of their palisade and planted themselves with their 
faces towards the eastern wall, but at a little distance from it, to* 
intercept the Argeians on their return. The latter were forced 
to run back as they could, huddling close along the eastern wall, 
with their right or unshielded side exposed as they passed to the 
spears of the Lacedaemonians. Before they could get to the walls 
of Corinth, they were met and roughly handled by the victorious 
Corinthian exiles. And even when they came to the walls those 
within, unwilling to throw open the gates for fear of admitting 
the enemy, contented themselves with handing down ladders, 
over which the defeated Argeians clambered with distress and 
difficulty. Altogether, their loss in this disastrous retreat was 
frightful. Their dead (says Xenophon) lay piled up like heaps 
of stones or wood. 1 2 

This victory of Praxitas and the Lacedaemonians, though it did 
The lace- not yet make them masters of Lechseum, 3 * * * * was never- 
pun down 8 theiess considerable importance. Shortly afterwards 
a portion they received reinforcements which enabled them to 
Wails turn it to still better account. The first measure of 
cSrmttfand ■^ rax ^ as was to pull down a considerable breadth of 
Lechseum, the two walls, leaving a breach which opened free 
open afree passage fox any Lacedaemonian army from SikyDn to- 
passage reach and pass the isthmus. He then marched his 
They troops through the breach, forward on the road to 
EroiSSyoa Megara, capturing the two Corinthian dependencies 
and Si dus. 0 f Xrommyon and Sidus on the Saronic Gulf, m 
which he placed garrisons. Returning hack by the road south of 
Corinth, he occupied Epieikia on the frontier of Epidanrus as a 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv 4, 12. off-nos er 
oAf-yip ttdWoI iiretrov, wore slQurfLev oi 
opcLv ol avffpUTTQL erapoi/s ctCtov, £uA(ov, 
\l8ov, Tore £9e atravTo ccopovs veicpibv. 

A singular form of speech. 

2 Diod6rus (xiv. SB) represents that 

the LacedsemDuians on this occasion 

surprised and held Lechseum, defeating 

the general body of the confederates 

who came out from Corinth to retake 

it. But his narrative of all these cir¬ 
cumstances differs materially from that 

of Xenophfln, whom I here follow in 
preference, making allowance for great 


partiality, and for much confusion and 
obscurity. 

Xenophon gives ns plainly to under¬ 
stand that Lechseum was not captured 
by the Lacedsemonians until the fol¬ 
lowing year, by Agesilaus and Teleu- 
tias. 

It is to he recollected that Xenophdn 
had particular means of knowing what 
was done by Agesilaus, and therefore 
deserves credit on that head—always 
allowing for partiality Diod&rus does 
not mention Agesilaus in connexion 
with the proceedings at Lechseum. 
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protection to the territory of the latter against incursions from 
Corinth, and then disbanded his army. 

A desultory warfare was carried on during the ensuing winter 
and spring between the opposite garrisons in Corinth 
.and SikyOn. It was now that the Athenian Iphi- 
krates, in the former place, began to distinguish 
himself at the head of his mercenary peltasts, whom, 

.after their first organization by Kon6n, he had trained 
to effective tactics under the strictest discipline, and 
whose movements he conducted with consummate 
skill. His genius introduced improvements buth in 
their armour ami in their clothing. He lengthened 
by one-half both the light javelin and the short sword, 
which the Thracian peltasts habitually carried; he devised a 
species of leggings, known afterwards by the name of Iphikra- 
tides : and he thus combined, better than had ever been done 
before, rapid motion—power of acting in difficult ground and 
open order—effective attack either by missiles or hand to hand 
—and dexterous retreat in case of need. 1 As yet he was but a 


B.O. 891. 

Effective 
warfare 
carried on 
by the light 
troops under 
Iphikrates 
at Corinth 
—military 
genius and 
improve¬ 
ments of 
IphikratSs, 


i DiodGr. xv. 44; Cornelius Nepos, 
Vit Iphicrat. c. 2; Polypen iii 9, 10. 
Compare Rehrlautz, Vitae Iphicratis, 
Chabriffl, et Timothei, c 2, 7 (Beilin, 
1845)—a very useful and instructive 
publication. 

In describing the improvements 
made by Iphikrat&s in the armature of 
Ins peltasts, I have not exactly copied 
either Nepos or Diod&rus, who both 
appuar to me confused in their state¬ 
ments. Yon would imagine, in reading 
their account (and soithasbeen stated 
by Weber, Prolegg. ad Demosth. cont. 
Aristokr. p. xxxv.), that there were 
no peltasts in Greece prior to Iphi- 
kratGs; that he was the first to 
transform heavy-aimed hoplites into 
light-aimerl peltasts, and tD introduce 
from Thrace the light shield or yoeiSot, 
not only smaller in size than the 
Tound do-in? earned by the hoplite, 
but also without the ltvs, or surround¬ 
ing metallic rim of the ao-Tn's, seemingly 
connected by nutsulo bars or spokes of 
metal with the exteiior central knob 
or projection (umbo) which the hoplite 
pushed before him in close combat. 
The pelto, smaller and lighter than the 
dtr 7 rts, was apparently square or oblong 
tfinil uot round: though it had no Irus, 


it often had thin plates of brass, as we 
may see by Xenophdn, Anab. v. 2, 29, 
so that the explanation of it given in 
the Scholia ad Platon. Legg. vii. p. 813 
must be taken with reserve 

But Greciau peltasts existed before 
the time of Iphikratfis (Xen. Hellen. i 
2,1 and elsewhere). He did not first 
introduce them; he found them already 
there, and improved their armature. 
But Lioddrus and Nepos affirm that he 
lengthened the spears of the peltasts to 
a measure half as lon£ again as those 
of the hoplites (or twice as long, if we 
believe Nepos), and the swords in 
proportion — <( 7/vfT]ire fj.ev tol SopaTa 
t 7 Huq\«}» fieyeBei —has tee modum dupli- 
cavit". Now this I apprehend to be 
not exact; nor is it true (as Nepos 
asserts) that the Giecian hoplites 
earned shDit spears " — “ brevibus 
hastis”. The spear of the Grecian 
hoplite was long (though not so long 
as that of the heavy and compact 
Macedonian phalanx afterwards be¬ 
came), and it appears to me incredible 
that Ipliikrates should have given to 
his light and active peltast a spear 
twice as long, or half as long aerain, as 
that of the hoplite. Both Diodftrus 
and Nenos have mistaken by making 
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young officer, in the beginning of his military career. 1 We must 
therefore presume that these improvements were chiefly of later 
date, the suggestions of his personal experience; but even now the 
successes of his light troops were remarkable. Attacking Phlius, 
he entrapped the Phliasians into an ambuscade, and inflicted on 
them a defeat so destructive, that they were obliged to invoke 
the aid of a Lacedaemonian garrison for the protection of their 
city. He gained a victory near Sikyon, and carried his incursions 
over all Arcadia, to the very gates of the cities, damaging the 
Arcadian hoplites so severely that they became afraid to meet 
him in the field. His own peltasts however, though full of con¬ 
fidence against these Peloponnesian hoplites, still retained their 
awe and their reluctance to fight against Lacedaemonians, 2 who 
on their side despised them, but despised their own allies still 
more. “Our friends fear these peltasts, as children fear hob¬ 
goblins/* said the Lacedsemonians sarcastically, endeavouring to 
set the example of courage by ostentatious demonstrations of 
their own round the walls of Corinth. 5 

The breach made in the Long Walls of Corinth by Praxitas 


their comparison with the arms oj the 
JuyphU y to which the changes of Iphi- 
kratSs had no reference. The peltast 
both before and after Iphikrates did 
not carry a rpear but a javelm , which 
be employed as a missile, to hurl, not 
to thrust; he was essentially an &kov- 
ti<7t}|s or javelin-shooter (see Senoph. 
Hellen. iv. 5, 14; vi. 1, 9). Of course 
the javelin might, in case of need, 
serve to thrust, but this was not its 
appropriate employment: e converso , 
the spear might he hurled (under ad¬ 
vantageous circumstances, from the 
higher ground against an enemy below 
—Xen. Hellen. li. 4, 15; v. 4, 52), but 
its proper employment was, to be held 
and thrust forward. 

What Iphikrates really did was 
to lengthen both the two offensive 
weapons which the peltast carried, 
before his time—the javelin and the 
sword. He made the javelin a longer 
and heavier weapon, requiring a more 
practised hand to throw, out also 
competent to inflict more serious 
wounds, and capable of being used 
with more deadly effect if the peltasts 
saw an opportunity of coming to close 
fight on advantageous terms. Possibly 
Iphikrat&s not only lengthened the 


weapon, but also improved its point 
and efficacy in other ways, making it 
more analogous to the formidable 
Eoma npilum. Whether he made any 
alteration in the jpslta itself, we do not 
know. 

The name Iphifcratides , given to these 
new-fashioned leggings or boots, proves 
to us that Wellington and Blucher are 
not the first eminent generals who have 
lent an honourable denomination to* 
boots and shoes. 

1 Justin, vi. 5. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 16; Diod6r, 
xiv. 91. roiis nevroi Aa.KeSaip.ov Lows 
cur cos a ol TreAraoral eSeSurai', ws evTOs 
aKOvria-fLCLTOS ou irpoop'ecrov rots 07rAt- 
reus. (fee. 

Compare the sentiment of the light 
troops in the attack of Sphakteria, 
when they were awe-struck and afraid 
at first to approach the Lacedaemonian 
hoplites—rp yvtoufl SeSovAu/icvoL «$ e 7 rl 
A<ueeficu|aovious, (fee. (Thucyd. iv. 34.) 

3 Xen. Hellen. iv, 4,17. &trre ot p.ev 
AaKe8a.Lfi6viot. jcai iirio-Kttnrreiv 4 t6\/iiov, 
As ot ^v/jLfxa^oi <f>o jSDtvro rows ireA/racr-raff* 
Utrirep fiopficwas iraiSapta, <fcc. 

This is a camp-jest of the time, which 
we have to thank Xenophdn for pre¬ 
serving. 
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had laid open the road for a Peloponnesian army to martjh 
either into Attica ot Boeotia. 1 Fortunately for b.c. 391. 
the Athenians, they had already completed the re- 
building of their own Long Walls; but they were so store the 
much alarmed by the new danger, that they marched between^ 
with their full force, and with masons and carpenters Lechaum" 11 
accompanying, 2 to Corinth. Here, with that celerity —expedi- 
of work for which they were distinguished, 3 they in a spartmking 
few days re-established completely the western wall— 
the more important of the two, since it formed the concert with 
barrier against the incursions of the Lacedaemonians retSkS'tiie 
from Sikyun. They had then a secure position and 
could finish the eastern wall at their leisure, which Lecheemn. 
they accordingly did, and then retired, leaving it to the con¬ 
federate troops in Corinth to defend. 

This advantage, however, a very material one, was again over¬ 
thrown by the expedition of the Lacedsemonian king Agesilaus 
during the same summer. At the head of a full Lacedgemonian 
and Peloponnesian force, he first marched into the territory of 
Argos, and there spent some time in ravaging all the cultivated 
plain. From hence he passed over the mountain-road by Tenea 4 
into the plain of Corinth, to the foot of the newly-repaired Long 


1 Xenoph AgBSll. ii. 17. dvaTreratras 
T139 TleA.oiroi'v^trou ras mJAas, d&c. 

Respecting the Long Walla of 
Corinth, as part of a line of defence 
which barred ingress to, or egress 
from, PelDponnfisus, Colonel Leake 
remarks—“The narrative of Xeno* 
ph6n shows the great importance of 
the Corinthian Long Walls m tiniB of 
war. They completed a line of forti¬ 
fication from the summit of the Acro- 
Corinthus to the sea. and thus inter¬ 
cepted the most direct and easy 
communication from the Isthmus into 
Peloponnesus. For the rugged moun¬ 
tain, which borders the southern side 
of the Isthmian plain, has only two 
paages—one, hy thB opening on the 
eastern side of the Acro-Corinthus, 
which obliged an enemy to pass under 
the eastern side of Corinth, and was 
moreover defended by a particular kind 
of fortification, as some remains of 
walls still testify; the other, along the 
shore at Cenchreiee, which was also a 
fortified place in the hands of the 
Corinthians. Hence the importance 


of the pass of Cenchreiee, In nil opera¬ 
tions between the Peloponnesians, and 
an enemy without the Isthmus ” 
(Leake, Travels in Morea, vol. iii. ch. 
xxvui p 254). 

Compare Plutarch, Aratus, c. 16; 
and the operations of Epameinondas as- 
described hy Diod5rus, xv. 68. 

2 Xen. Halien, iv. 4, 18^ eMoweff 

7ra.vfi1jjii.eL perk A.i 0 o\oyci)vKaiTeKTdvwv, 

ire. ThB word iravSTjjittt shows how" 
much they were alarmed, 

3 Thucyd vi. 98. 

4 The wolds stand in the text of 
Xenoph&n— eufliis ejceiflev ■urrepjSctA.wv 
Kara Tey 4 av els KcSpivflov. A Straight 
march from the Argeian territory to 
Corinth could not possibly carry Agesi¬ 
laus by Tegea . Kueppen proposes 
T e v (a. v, which I accept, as geographi¬ 
cally suitable. I am not certain, how¬ 
ever that it is right: the Agmlaus of 
Xenophon has thB words /card rd trrevdL 

About the probable situation of 
Tenea, see Colonel Leake, Travels in. 
Morea, vol. iii. p. 321; also his Pelo- 
ponnesiaca, p. 400. 
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Walls. Here his brother Teleutias, who had recently superseded 
Herippidas as admiral in the Corinthian Gulf, came to co-operate 
with him in a join* attack, by sea and land, on tlie new Walls and 
on Lechseum. 1 The presence of this naval force rendered the 
Long Walls difficult to maintain, since troops could be disem¬ 
barked in the interval between them, where the Sikyonians m 
the previous battle had been beaten and pursued down to the sea. 
Agesilaus and Teleutias were strong enough to defeat the joint 
force of the four confederated armies, and to master not only the 
Long Walls, but also the port of Lechseum 2 with its docks and 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 4,19—iv. 8,10,11. 

It was rather late in the autumn of 
S93 B.C that the LacBclsemonun mari¬ 
time operations in the Corinthian Gulf 
began, against the fleet recently 
equipped by the Corinthians out of the 
funds lent by Pharnahazus. First 
the Lacedaemonian Polemarchus was 
named admiral, he was slain, and Ins 
secretary Pollis, who succeeded to his 
command, retired afterwards wounded 
Next came Herippidas to the command, 
who was succeeded by Teleutias. Now 
if wb allow to Herippidas a year of 
command (the ordinary duration of a 
Lacedoemonianadmival's appointment), 
and to the other two something less 
than a year, since their time was 
brought to an end by accidents, we 
shall And that the appointment of 
Teleutias will fall in the spring or 
early summer of 391 B.C., the year of 
this expedition of Agesilaus. 

2 Andokulea de Pace, s. 18; Xen. 
Hellen. iv. 4 , 19. Trapeyei/eTO fifc avrt3 
(\A.y*j 0 -tAa tii)jcal o aSsA^of TeAevrta? Kara 
yakarcrav, Tpwjpeiy 7repl AwSe/ca* 

uote (noi/ca.ptfecr9at avriav i^v (HTjrepa, on 
t- fi avrf) •}} juepij (Sr Irefcer 6 p.er Kara 
•j/tjv ra t ij tS > v voktftluv, p $e 
jeard 9 aka<r <r av ray vavs /cai ra 

VBUpta jpTJKC. 

This last passage indicates decidedly 
that Lechaeum was not taken until 
this joint attack by Agesilaus and 
Teleutias And the authority of 
Xenoph&n on the point is superior, in 
my judgment, to that of Dioddrus (xiv, 
-80;, who represents Lechfleum to have 
been taken in the year before, on the 
■occasion when the Lacedaemonians 
were first admitted by treachery with¬ 
in the Long Walls. 

The passage from Aristeid&s the 
rhetor, referred to by Wesseling, Mr. 
■Clinton, and others, only mentions the 


battle at Lechaeum —not the capture of 
the port. Xenophdn also mentions a 
battle as having taken place close to 
Lechaeum, between the two Long Walls, 
on the occasion when Diotldrus talks 
of the capture of Lechaeum; so that 
Aristeidds is more in harmony with 
Xenophdn than with DiodOrus. 

A few months prior to this joint 
attack of Agesilaus and Teleutias, the 
Athenians had come with an army, 
and with masons and carpenters, for 
the express purpose of rebuilding the 
Long Walls which Praxitas had iu part 
broken down. This step would have 
been both impracticable and useless, 
if the Lacedaemonians had stood then 
in possession of Lechreum. 

There is one passage of Xenophdn, 
indeed, which looks as if the Lacedfe- 
monians had been in possession of 
Lechfpum before this expedition of the 
Athenians to re-establish the Long 
Walls—a v to! (the Lacedaemonians) o 
ex toO Ae^alov o p (lu>/ xcuo t, tritv 
/xopij /cal tois twv KopivOtuv ^vyacri, 
/cu/cAtp ircpl rb a<rrv rwv KopivSi&ii/ 
itTTparevovro (iv. 4, 17). But whoever 
reads attentively the sections from 15 
to 19 inclusive will see (I think) that 
this aflirmation may well refer to a 
period after, and not before, the cap¬ 
ture of Lechaeum by Agesilaus; for it 
has reference to the general contempt 
shown by the Lacedaemonians for the 
peltasts of Iphikratds, as contrasted 
with the terror displayed by the Man- 
tineians and others, of these same 
eltasts. Even if this were otherwise, 
owever, I should still say that the 
passages which I have produced above 
from Xenophdn show plainly that he 
represents Lechaeum to nave been cap¬ 
tured by Agesilaus and Teleutias; and 
that the Othei words, dec rov Ae^aCov 
bpgw^cvot, if they really implied any- 
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the ships within them, thus breaking up the naval powft^Bfg^ 
Corinth in the Krisssean Gulf. Lechaeum now became a pefr*« 
manent post of hostility against Corinth, occupied by a Lacedae¬ 
monian garrison and occasionally by the Corinthian exiles ; while 
any second rebuilding of the Corinthian Long Walls by the 
Athenians became impossible. After this important success* 
Agesilaus returned to Sparta. Neither he nor his Lacedaemonian 
hoplites, especially the Amyklaeans, were ever willingly absent 
from the festival of the Hyakinthia ; nor did he now disdain to 
take his station in the chorus, 1 under the orders of the chonc 
conductor, for the paean in honour of Apollo. 

It was thus that the Long Walls, though rebuilt by the 
Athenians in the preceding year, were again perma- b.o. sw. 
nently overthrown, and the road lor Lacedaemonian of 

armies to march beyond the Isthmus once more laid Athens and 
open. So much were the Athenians and the Boeotians the capture 
alarmed at this new success, that both appear to have waUaof° Dg 
become desirous of peace, and to have sent envoys to £mnth 
Sparta. The Thebans are said to have offered to sent to 
recognize Orchomenus (which was now occupied by a to 
Lacedaemonian garrison) as aatonomous and dis- peace. The 

_ ® ' discussions 

connected from the Boeotian federation ; while the come to no 
Athenian envoys seem to have been favourably reBUlt ' 
received at Sparta, and to have found the Lacedemonians 
disposed to make peace on better terms than those which had 
been proposed during the late discussions with Tiribazus 
(hereafter to be noticed); recognizing the newly-built Athenian 
Walls, restoring Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros to Athens, and 
guaranteeing autonomy to each separate city in the Grecian 
world. The Athenian envoys at Sparta having provisionally 
accepted these terms, forty days were allowed for reference to the 
people of Athens ,* to which place Lacedemonian envoys were 
sent as formal bearers of the propositions. The Argeians and 
Corinthians, however, strenuously opposed the thoughts of peace, 

thing inconsistent with this, must he and occupation by the Lacedaemonians, 
regarded as an inaccuracy. in the year preceding the joint attack 

I will add that the chapter of Bio- by Agesilaus and Teleutias, Xenoph&n 
d6rus, xiv. 80, puts into one year events would surely have mentioned it in iv. 
which cannot all be supposed to have 4,14; for it was a more important post 
taken place in that same year. than Siky&n, for acting against Corintb- 

Had Lechseum been in possession i Xen. Agesilaus, ii. 17. 
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urging the Athenians to continue the war; besides which, it 
appears that many Athenian citizens thought that large restitu¬ 
tion ought to have been made of Athenian property forfeited at 
the end of the late war, and that the Thracian Chersonese 
ought to have been given back as well as the three islands. On 
these and other grounds the Athenian people refused to sanction 
the recommendation of their envoys ; though Andokides, one of 
those envoys, in a discourse still extant, earnestly advised that 


they should accept the peace. 1 


i Our knowledge of the abortive 
negotiations adverted to in the text is 
derived, partly from the third Oration 
of AndokidSs called De Pace—partly 
from a statement contained in the 
Argument of that Oration, and pur¬ 
porting to be borrowed from Pnilo- 
•choms —Ptv oBv A.eyeL kcli 
eAfletv Tov? 7rpeirj3ets wc Aa/eeSaijuovo?, 
kcu avpaKTOvs aveA0«iv, pf) imo-ai/ros 
TOV ’Al/fiOKtSoU. 

Whether Philochorus bad any addi¬ 
tional grounds to rest upon, other than 
this very oration itself, may appear 
doubtful. But at any rate, this im¬ 
portant fragment (which I do not see 
noticed among thB fragments of Philo¬ 
chorus in M. Didot’s collection) counts 
for some further evidence as to the 
reality of the peace proposed and dis¬ 
cussed, but not concluded. 

NeitheV Xenophon nor DiodArus 
makes any mention of such mission to 
Sparta, or discussion at Athens, as 
that which forms the subject of the 
Andokidean oration. But on the other 
hand, neither of them says anything 
which goes to contradict the reality of 
the event; nor can we in this case 
found any strong negative inference on 
the mere silence of XenophAn, in the 
case of a pacific proposition which 
ultimately came to nothing. 

If indeed we could he certain that 
the oration of AndokidAs was genuine, 
it would of itself he sufficient to estab¬ 
lish the reality of the mission to which 
it relates. It would be sufficient 
evidence, not only without corrobora¬ 
tion from XenophAn, but even against 
any contradictory statement proceeding 
from XenophQn. But unfortunately 
the rhetor Dionysius pronounced this 
oration to be spurious, which intro¬ 
duces a doubt and throws us upon the 
investigation of collateral probabilities. 
I have myself a decided opinion 
(already stated more than once), that 


another out of the four orations as¬ 
cribed to AndokidSs (I mean the fourth 
oration, entitled against AlkibiadSs) is 
spurious; and I was inclined to the 
same suspicion with respect to this 
present oration Be Pace—a suspicion 
which I expressed in a former volume 
(ch xlv.). But on studying over again 
with attention this oration Be Pace, 
I find reason to retract my suspicion, 
and to believe that the oration may he 
genuine. It has plenty of eironeous 
allegations as to matter of fact, espe¬ 
cially in reference to times prior to the 
battle of ^Igospotami; but not one, so 
far as I can detect, which conflicts with 
the situation to which the orator 
addresses himself—nor which requires 
us to pronounce it spurious. 

Indeed in considering this situation 
(which is the most important point to 
be studied when we are examining the 
genuineness of an oration), we find a 
partial coincidence in XenophAn, which 
goes to strengthen our affirmative 
confidence. One point much insisted 
upon in the oration is that the 
Boeotians were anxious to make peace 
with Sparta, and were willing to re¬ 
linquish OrchDmenus (s. 13—20). Now 
XenophAn also mentions, three or four 
months afterwards, the Boeotians as 
being anxious for peace, and as sending 
envoys to Agesilaus to ask on what 
terms it would be granted to them 

g £en. Hellen. iv. 5, b). This coinci- 
ence is of some value in reference to 
the authenticity of the oration. 

Assuming the oration to be genuine, 
its date is pretty clearly marked, and is 
rightly placed by Mr. Fynes Clinton in 
391 b.c. It was in the autumn or 
winter of that year, four years after 
the commencement of the war in 
Boeotia which began in 895 b.c. (s. 20). 
It was after the capture of Lechcenm, 
which took place in the summer of 301 
b c., and before the destruction of the 
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The war being thus continued, Corinth, though defended by a. 
considerable confederate force, including Athenian 

* o BO 390 

hoplites under Kallias, and peltasts under Iphikrates, 
became much pressed by the hostile posts at Lechseum a^rivedby 3 
as well as at Krommyon and Sidus, and by its own the^Corm-^ 
exiles as the most active of all enemies. Still however possession 
there remained the peninsula and the fortification of ta^im 31 * 
Peirseum as an undisturbed shelter for the Corinthian stigation of 
servants and cattle, and a source of subsistence for the Agesiiaus’ 
city. Peirseum was an inland post north-east of forthwith 
Corinth, in the centre of that peninsula which an army to 
separates the two innermost recesses of the Krissseau 
Gulf—the Bay of Lechseum on its south-west, the Bay called 
Alkyonis, between Kreusis and Olmise (now Psatho Bay), on its 
north-east. Across this latter bay Corinth communicated easily, 
through Peirseum and the fortified port of CEnoS, with Kreusis 
the port of Thespiae in Boeotia. 1 The Corinthian exiles now 
prevailed upon Agesiiaus to repeat his invasion of the territory, 
partly in order that they might deprive the city of the benefits 
which it derived from Peirseum—partly in order that they might 
also appropriate to themselves the honour of celebrating the 
Isthmian games, which were just approaching. The Spartan 
King accordingly marched forth, at the head of a force composed 
of Lacedaemonians and of the Peloponnesian allies, first to 
Lechseum, and thence to the Isthmus, specially so called ; that is, 
the sacred precinct of Poseidon near Schcenus on the Saronic Gulf, 
at the narrowest breadth of the Isthmus, where the biennial 
Isthmian festival was celebrated. 


Lacedcemonian mora by Iphikratfis, 
which took place in the spring of 390 
B c. For Andokid.es emphatically in¬ 
timates, that at the moment when he 
spoke, not one m'Uitaiy success had yet 
been obtained against the^ Lacedae¬ 
monians— kolitoi 7ro ta.<s tlvos av eK«LP0L 
Trap' i}fjLu>v tiprfvrjs Ztvxov, el p.Cav 
l&o vov fj.6.x ie l v "firry 9 y o-av ; (s 19) 
This could never have been said after 
the destruction of the Lacedaemonian 
mora , which made so profound a sensa¬ 
tion throughout Greece, and so greatly 
altered the temper of the contending 
parties And it seems to me one 
proof (among others) that Mr. Fynes 
Clinton has not placed correctly the 


events subsequent to the battle of 
Conuth, when I observe that he assigns 
the destruction of the mora to the year 
392 B.C., a year before the date which 
he rightly allots to the Andokidean 
oration. I have placed (though upon 
other grounds) the destruction of the 
mora in the spring of 3lH) B C., which 
receives additiomu confirmation from 
this passage of AndokidtSs. 

Both Valckenaer and Sluiter (Lect. 
Andocid. c. x.) consider the oration of 
Andokidgs de Pace as genuine; Taylor 
and other critics hold the contrary 
opinion. 

i Xen. Agesil. ii. 18. 
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It was the month of April or beginning of May, and the festival 
bo. 390 had actually begun, under the presidency of the 
Corinthians from the city who were in alliance with 
Argos, a body of Argeians being present as guards . 1 
But on the approach of Agesilaus, they immediately 
retired to the city by the road to Kenclireae, leaving 
their sacrifices half-finished. Not thinking fit to 
disturb their retreat, Agesilaus proceeded first to offer 
sacrifice himself, and then took a position close at 
hand, in the sacred ground of PoseidCn, while the 
Coriuthian exiles went through the solemnities in due 
form, and distributed the parsley wreaths to the 
victors. After remaining three days, Agesilaus 
marched away to attack Peirreum. He had no sooner 
departed than the Corinthians from the city came 
forth, celebrated the festival, and distributed the 
wreaths, a second time. 


Isthmian 

festival— 

Agesilaus 

disturbs the 

celebration. 

The 

Corinthian 
■exiles, under 
his protec¬ 
tion, 

celebrate it ; 
then, when 
he is gone, 
the 

Corinthians 
come forth 
from the 
city, and 
perform the 
ceremony 
over again. 


Peirseum was occupied by so numerous a guard, comprising 
IphikratSs and. his peltasts, that Agesilaus, instead of directly 
attacking it, resorted to the stratagem of making a sudden retro¬ 
grade march directly towards Corinth. Probably many of the 
citizens were at that moment absent for the second celebration 


1 Xen. Hellen iv 5, l, Plutarch, 
Agesil. c. 2L 

Xenophbn, who writes his history 
in the style and language of a partisan, 
says that “ the Argenius celebiated the 
festival, Corinth having now become 
Argos But it seems plain that the 
truth was as I have stated in the text, 
and that the Argeians stood by (with 
others of the confederates probably 
also) to protect the Corinthians of the 
city in the exercise of their usual 
privilege, just as Agesilaus, immedi¬ 
ately afterwards, stood by to protect 
the Corinthian exiles while they were 
doing the same thing. 

The Isthmian games were trietSrio— 
that is, celebrated in every alternate 
year, in one of the spring months, 
about April or perhaps the beginning of 
May (the Greek months being lunar, no 
one of them would coincide regularly 
with any one of our calendar months, 
year after year); and in the siconct and 
>ourth Olympic years. From Thucy¬ 
dides, vm 9, 10, we know that this 
festival was celebrated in April, 412 


B.C.—that is, towards the end of the 
Jourth year of Olympiad 91, about two 
or three months beiore the festival of 
Olympiad 92. 

Dodwell (De Cychs Diss. vi. 2, just 
cited), Corsini (Diss. Agonistic, iv. 3), 
and Schneider in his note to this 
passage of XenophOn— aU state the 
Isthmian games to have been cele¬ 
brated in the first and third Olympic 
years, which is, in my judgment, a 
mistake. Dodwell eironeuusly states 
the Isthmian games mentioned in 
Thucydides, viii. 9, to have been cele¬ 
brated at the beginning of Olympiad 
92, instead of the lourth quarter of the 
fourth year of Olympiad 91: a mis¬ 
take pointed out by Kriigei' {ad lac.) 
as well as by Poppo and Dr. Arnold; 
although the aigumentation of the 
latter, founded upon the time of the 
Lacedemonian festival of the Hya- 
kuithia, is extremely uncertain. It is 
a still more strange idea ot Dodwell, 
that the Isthmian games were cele¬ 
brated at the same time as the Olympic 
games (Annal. Xenoph. ad. ann. 392). 
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Agesilaus 
attacks 
Peineum, 
which ha 
captures, 
together 
with the 
Hersurn, 
many priso¬ 
ners, and 
much booty, 

B.O. 390. 


of the festival; so that those remaining within, on hearing; 
of the approach of Agesilaus, apprehended a plot to 
betray the city to him, and sent in haste to Peirsenm 
to summon hack Iphikrates with his peltasts. Having 
learnt that these troops had passed by in the night, 

Agesilaus forthwith again turned his course, and 
marched backto Peirseum, which he himself approached 
by the ordinary road, coasting round along the bay of 
Lechseum, near the Therma, or warm springs, which 
are still discernible ; 1 while he sent a rrwra, or division 
of troops to get round the place by a mountain road more in the 
interior, ascending some woody heights commanding the town, 
and crowned by a temple of Poseiddu . 2 The movement was quite 
effectual. The garrison and inhabitants of Peirseum, seeing that 
the place had become indefensible, abandoned it on the next day 
with all their cattle and property, to take refuge in the Herseum, 
or sacred ground of Here Akrsea, near the western cape of the 
peninsula. While Agesilaus marched thither towards the coast 
in pursuit of them, the troops descending from the heights 
attacked and captured (Enoe , 3 the Corinthian town of that name 
situated near the Alkyonian hay over against Kreusis in Boeotia. 
A large booty here fell into their hands, which was still further 
augmented by the speedy surrender of all in the Herseum to 
Agesilaus, without conditions. Called upon to determine the 
fate of the prisoners, among whom were included men, women, 


1 See Ulrichs, Reisen unci Forschun- 
gen in Griechenland, chap. i. p. 3. 
The modern village and port of Lut- 
r&ki derives its name from these warm 
springs, which are quite close to it ancl 
close to the sea, at the foot of the 
mountain of Perachora or Peiiseum; 
on the side of the bay opposite to 
Lechoeum, but near the point where 
the level ground constituting the Isth¬ 
mus (properly so-called) ends, and 
where the rocky or mountainous region 
forming thB westernmost portion of 
Geraneia (or the peninsula of Peirseum) 
begins. The language of Xenoph&n, 
therefore, when he comes to describe 
the back-march of Agesilaus is per¬ 
fectly accurateS’ Utreirepatcoros 
ovtov to. 0epju,a es to irAaru toO Aexatov, 
Ac. (iv. 5, 8). 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, A 


Xenophfin heiB recounts how Agesi¬ 
laus sent up ten men with fire in pans, 
to enable those on the heights to make 
fires and warm themselves—the night 
being very cold and rainy, thB situation 
very high, and the troops not having 
come out with blankets or warm 
covering to protect them They kindled 
large fires, and the neighbouring temple 
of PoseidOn was accidentally burnt. 

3 Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 5. 

This CEnoS must not he confounded 
with thB Athenian town of that name, 
which lay on the frontiers of Attica 
towards Bceotia. 

So also the town of Peiraeum here 
noticed must not be confounded with 
another Peirseum, which was also in 
the Corinthian temtory, but on the 
Saronic Gulf, and on thB frontiers of 
Epidaurus (Thucyd. viii. 10). 
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and children, freemen and slaves, with cattle and other property, 
Agesilaus ordered that all those who had taken part in the 
massacre at Corinth in the market-place should be handed over 
to the vengeance of the exiles, and that all the rest should be sold 
as slaves . 1 Though he did not here inflict any harder measure 
than was usual in Grecian warfare, the reader, who reflects that 
this sentence, pronounced by one on the whole more generous 
tfhfl.n mast contemporary commanders, condemned numbers of 
free Corinthian men and women to a life of degradation, if not of 
miserv, will understand by contrast the encomiums with which 
m another volume I set forth the magnanimity of Kallikratidas 
after the capture of Methymna ; when he refused, in spite of the 
importunity of his allies, to sell either the Methymnsean or the 
Athenian captives, and when he proclaimed the exalted principle, 
that no free Greek should be sold into slavery by any permission 
of his . 2 

As the Lacedaemonians had been before masters of Lechseum, 
Krommyon, and Sidus, this last success shut up 
position of Corinth on its other side, and cut off its communi- 
Danger of cation with Bceotia. The city not being in condition 
Corinth. tc hold out much longer, the exiles already began to 
send fresh lay their plans for surprising it by aid of friends 
soiidtVeace wrthm 3 So triumphant was the position of Agesilaus, 
—contemp- that his enemies were all in alarm, and the Thebans, 
treated by as well as others, sent fresh envoys to him to solicit 
Agesilaus, peace. His antipathy towards the Thebans was so 
vehement, that it was a great personal satisfaction to him to see 
them thus humiliated. He even treated their envoys with 
marked contempt, affecting not to notice them when they stood 
close by, though Pharax, the proxenus of Thebes at Sparta, was 
preparing to introduce them. 

Absorbed in this overweening pride, and exultation over 
■conquered enemies, Agesilaus was sitting in a round pavilion, on 


1 Xen Hellen. iv. 5, 5—8. 

2 Xen. Hellen, i 6,14. See ch. Isiv. 
of thia History. 

The sale of prisoners here directed 
by Agesilaus belies the encomiums of 
bis biographers (Xen. Agesil. vji. 6; 
Cornel. Nep. AgesiL c. 5). 

8 Xen. Agesil. vii. 8; Cornelius 


Nep os, Ages. c. 5. 

The story of Polysenus (iii. 9, 45) 
may perhaps refer to this point of 
time. But it is rare that we can verify 
his anecdotes or those of the other 
Tactic writers. M. Rehdantz strives 
in vain to find proper places for the 
sixty-three different stratagems which 
Polysenus ascribes to Iphikrat&s. 
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the banks of the lake adjoining the Heraenm , 1 with his eyes 
fixed on the long train of captives brought out Sudden 
under the guard of armed Lacedaemonian hoplites, arrival of 
themselves the object of admiration to a crowd of whicifspoils 
spectators , 2 when news arrived, as if under the special th0trium P h - 
intervention oi retributive Nemesis, which changed unexpectedly 
the prospect oi affairs . 3 A horseman was seen galloping up, his 
horse foaming with sweat. To the many inquiries addressed, he 
returned no answer, nor did he stop until he sprang from his 
horse at the feet of Agesilaus ; to whom, with sorrowful tone and 
features, he made his communication. Immediately Agesilaus 
started up, seized his spear, and desired the herald to summon 
his principal officers. On their coming near, he directed them, 
together with the guards around, to accompany him without a 
moment’s delay; leaving orders with the general body of the 
troops to follow as soon as they should have snatched some rapid 
refreshment. He then immediately put himself in march ; but 
he had not gone far when three fresh horsemen met and informed 
him that the task which he was hastening to perform had already 
been accomplished. Upon this he ordered a halt, and returned 
to the Herjeum ; where, on the ensuing day, to countervail the 
bad news, he sold all his captives by auction . 4 

This bad news—the arrival of which has been so graphically 
described by XenophSn, himself probably among the Destruction 
bystanders and companions of Agesilaus—was nothing die¬ 

less than the defeat and destruction of a Lacedaemonian mom by tbe 
mora or military division by the light troops under J^der * 00118 
IphikratSs. As it was an understood privilege of the ip^kratSs. 


1 This lake is now called Lake 

Vuliasmeui. Considerable ruins were 
noticed by M. Dutroyat, in the recent 
French survey, near its western ex¬ 
tremity, on which side it adjoins the 
temple of H6r& Akrsea or the Heraeum. 
See M. Boblaye, Reeherches GSogra- 
phiques sur les Ruinea de la Mor£e, p. 
36; and Colonel Leake’s Peloponne- 
siaca, p. 399. 

3 Xen. HellBU- iv. p, 0^ 

r S>v fie AoxeScLifiovCoiv a7ro ruv oirAuP 
criiv tql$ Sdpatrt TrapyjKoXovOovv <fyu\ a/ces 
rtiv alxju.aAwT(i)i/ 1 p.a\a vir'o ruv irapovriav 
QmpovfxsvoL’ ot yap evTvxouvTes /cal 
Kparowre? oust 7ra>s a£io0£aroi Sokovctlv 
etvai. ctl Si KaOrj/ievov rov 'AyqcriAaov, 


/cal eoi/cdro? a-yaAAo/LieVw to Is ireirpay- 
ju.EVQE. 9 , tTT7rev9 ri 9 TrpooTj Aavi'e, /cal jaaAa 
ttrxvptlis iSpouvrt tw tTnrtp - biro iroXXuiv 
fie ipwTwjaevos, o,rt ayye'AAot, ovfievl 
faretcpivaTO, &C. 

It is interesting to mark in Xeno¬ 
phon the mixture of philo-Laconian 
complacency, of philosophical reflec¬ 
tion, and of that care in bringing ont 
the contrast of good fortune, with 
sudden reverse instantly following 
upon it, which forms so constant a 
oint of effect with Grecian poets and 
istorians. 

^Plutarch, Agesil. c. 22. eira0e Si 

wpay/aa vejaetnjTOi/, &C. 

4 Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 7—9. 
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Amyklsean hoplites in the Lacedaemonian army always to go 
home, even when on actual service, to the festival of the 
Hyakinthia, Agesilaus had left all of them at Lechseum. The 
festival day being now at hand, they set off to return. But the 
road from Lechseum to Sikyon lay immediately under the walls 
of Corinth, so that their march was not safe without an escort. 
Accordingly, the polemarch commanding at Lechseum, leaving 
that place for the time under watch by the Peloponnesian allies, 
put himself at the head of the Lacedaemonian mora which formed 
the habitual garrison, consisting of 600 hoplites, and of a mora of 
cavalry (number unknown), to protect the Amyklseans until they 
were out of danger from the enemy at Corinth. Having passed 
by Corinth and reached a point within about three miles of the 
friendly town of Sikyon, he thought the danger over and turned 
back with his mora of hoplites to Lechseum, still however leaving 
the officer of cavalry with orders to accompany the Amyklseans 
as much farther as they might choose, and afterwards to follow 
him on the return march. 1 


Though the Amyklseans (probably not very numerous) were 
Darin presumed to be in danger of attack from Corinth in 
and well- their march, and though the force in that town was 
mS»uvres known to ^e considerable, it never occurred to the 
oilphi- Lacedaemonian polemarch that there was any similar 
danger for his own mora of 600 hoplites, so con¬ 
temptuous was his estimate of the peltasts, and so strong was the 
apprehension which these peltasts were known to entertain of 
the Lacedaemonians. But Iphikrates, who had let the whole 
body march by undisturbed, when he now saw from the walls of 


Corinth the 600 hoplites returning separately without either 
cavalry or light troops, conceived the idea—perhaps in the 
existing state of men’s minds no one else would have conceived 


it—of attacking them with his peltasts as they repassed near the 
town. Kallias, the general of the Athenian hoplites in Corinth, 
warmly seconding the project, marched out his troops, and arrayed 
them in battle order not fax from the gates, while Iphikrates with 
his peltasts began his attack upon the Lacedaemonian mora in 
flanks and rear. Approaching within missile distance, he poured 
upon them a shower of darts and arrows which killed or wounded 


1 Xen Hellen. iv. 5,11,12. 
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several, especially on the unshielded side. Upon this the pole- 
march ordered a halt, directed the youngest soldiers to drive off 
the assailants, and confided the wounded to the care of attendants 
to be carried forward to Lechseum. 1 But even the youngest 
soldiers, encumbered by their heavy shields, could not reach their 
nimbler enemies, who were trained to recede before them. And 
when, after an unavailing pursuit, they sought to resume their 
places in the ranks, the attack was renewed, so that nine or ten 
of them were slain before they could get back. Again did the 
polemarch give orders to march forward ; again the peltasts 
renewed their attack, forcing him to halt; again he ordered the 
younger soldiers (this time all those between 18 and 33 years of 
age, whereas on the formet occasion it bad been those between IB 
and 28) to rush out and drive them off. 2 But the result was just 
the same: the pursuers accomplished nothing, and only suffered 
increased loss of their bravest and most forward soldiers when 
they tried to rejoin the main body. Whenever the Lacedae¬ 
monians attempted to make progress, these circumstances were 
again repeated, to their great loss and discouragement, while the 
peltasts became every moment more confident and vigorous. 

Some relief was now afforded to the distressed mora by the 
coming up of their cavalry, which had finished the 
escort of the Amyklseans. Had this cavalry been mora escape 

„ . . 1jL . , , ■. toLBehaeum. 

with them at the beginning, the result might have 

been different, but it was now insufficient to repress the animated 


l Xen. Hellen. iv. 5,14.^ toutou? pev 
eieeXevov roiii viraanrirras apap^vovs 
an-oiJ>epeLV Ae'xwov* ofiroi Jcat 
povot rrjs flop as t’q aXijfletqi 
i (no 6 it tr av. 

We have here a remarkable expres¬ 
sion of XBnophfin—“ These were the 
only men in the mora Who were really 
and truly saved". He means, I pre¬ 
sume, that they were the only men 
who were saved without the smallest 
loss of honour; being carried off 
wounded from the field of battle, and 
not having fled or deserted their posta 
The others who survived preserved 
themselves by flight, and we know 
that the treatment of those Lacede¬ 
monians who ran away from the field 
(oLTpttravres), on their return to Sparta, 
was insnpportably humiliating. See 
Xenoph. Hep. Laced, ix. 4; Plutarch, 

7- 


Agesil c. 30. We may gather from 
these words of XenophOn that a dis¬ 
tinction was really made at Sparta be¬ 
tween the treatment of these wounded 
men here carried off, and that of the 
other survivDTS of the beaten mora. 

The vTracnriaTat, or shield-hearers, 
were probably a certain number of 
attendants, who habitually earned the 
shields of the officers (compare Xen. 
Hellen iv. 8, 39; Auah.iv. 2, 20), 

E ersons of importance, and nch hop- 
tes. It seems hardly to be presumed 
that every hoplite had an vTratnntmk, 
in spite of what we read about the 
attendant Helots at the battle of 
Platsea (Herod, ix. 10—29) and in 
other places. . _ __ 

2 Xenophontis Hellemca, iv. 5,15,16, 
T a Sena atf>' ij/3 i)s — ra irerrcKaCSeKO. a<f>' 

-33 
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assaults of tlie peltasts. Moreover, the Lacedaemonian horsemen 
were at no time very good, nor did they on this occasion venture 
to push their pursuit to a greater range than the younger hoplites 
could keep up with them. At length, after much loss in killed 
and wounded and great distress to all, the polemarch contrived 
to get his detachment as far as an eminence about a quarter of a 
mile from the sea and about two miles from Lechseum. Here, 
while Iphikrates still continued to harass them with his peltasts, 
Kallias also was marching up with his hoplites to charge them 
hand to hand, when the Lacedaemonians, enfeebled in numbers, 
exhausted in strength, and too much dispirited for close fight 
with a new enemy, broke and fled in all directions. Some took 
the road to Lechseum, which place a few of them reached along 
with the cavalry ; the rest ran towards the sea at the nearest 
point, and, observing that some of their friends were rowing in 
boats from Lechseum along the shore to rescue them, threw 
themselves into the sea to wade or swim towards this new 
succour. But the active peltasts, irresistible in the pursuit of 
broken hoplites, put the last hand to the destruction of the 
unfortunate mora. Out of its full muster of 600, a very small 
proportion survived to re-enter Lechseum. 1 


The horseman who first communicated the disaster to Agesilaiis 
The lace ^ad started off express immediately from Lechseum, 
dsemomans even before the bodies of the slain had been picked 
bodxesnff U P f° r burial. The hurried movement of Agesilaus 


the slain, 
under truce 
asked and 
obtained 
Trophy 
erected by 
Iphikratea. 


had been dictated by the desire of reaching the field 
in time to contend for the possession of the bodies, 
and to escape the shame of soliciting the burial-truce. 
But the three horsemen who met him afterwards 
arrested his course by informing him that the bodies 


i Xen. Hellen. iv. 5,17. 

Xenoph&n affirms the number of 
slain to have been about 250 —kv 
ffa<rat$ fie tols ical rff (frvyff 

airedavov irspl irevrrjKOvra, feat fita/co- 
trtouy. But he had before distinctly 
stated that the whole mora, inarching 
hack to Lechmum under the pole- 
maTchwas 000 in number— piv iro\e- 
M°PX 0f criiv rots fiirAtTats, o'Ccrti/ air efa- 
Kocriotf, dwirfet ttoAu/ €tt! ro Ae^atov (iv. 
5, 12). And it is plain, from several 
different expressions, that all of them 


were slain, excepting a very few sur¬ 
vivors. 

I think it certain therefore that one 
or other of these two numbers is erro¬ 
neous ; either the original aggregate of 
60o is above the truth, ot the total of 
slain, 250, is below the truth. Now the 
latter supposition appears to me by far 
the more probable of the two. The 
Lacedaemonians, habitually secret and 
misleading in their returns of their 
own numbers (see Thucyd. v. 74), pro¬ 
bably did not choose to admit pub- 
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had already been buried, under truce asked and obtained, which 
authorized Iphikrates to erect his well-earned trophy on the spot 
where he had first made the attack. 1 

Such a destruction of sin entire division of Lacedaemonian 
hopliteg, by light troops, who stood in awe of them and Great effect 
whom they despised, was an incident, not indeed of ^p^the 
great political importance, but striking in respect of 
military effect and impression upon the Grecian mind, this event 
Nothing at all like it had occurred since the memorable of 

capture of Sphakteria, thirty-five years before: a Spartans, 
disaster less considerable in one respect, that the relatives of 
number of hoplites beaten was inferior by one-third, tllB slaia - 
but far more important in another respect, that half the division 
had surrendered as prisoners ; whereas in the battle near Corinth, 
though the whole morcb (except a few fugitives) perished, it does 
not seem that a single prisoner was taken. Upon the Corinthians, 
Boeotians, and other enemies of Sparta the event operated as a 
joyous encouragement, reviving them out of all their previous 
despondency. Even by the allies of Sparta, jealous of her 
superiority and bound to her by fear more than by attachment, 
it was welcomed with ill-suppressed satisfaction. But upon the 
army of Agesilaus (and doubtless upon the Lacedaemonians at 
home) it fell like a sudden thunderbolt, causing the strongest 
manifestations of sorrow and sympathy. To these manifestations 
there was only one exception—the fathers, brothers, or sons of 
the slain warriors; who not only showed no sorrow, hut strutted 
about publicly with cheerful and triumphant countenances, like 
victorious Athletes. 2 We shall find the like phenomenon at 
Sparta a few years subsequently, after the far more terrible 
defeat at Leuktra: the relatives of the slain were joyous and 
elate—those of the survivors downcast and mortified 3 —a fact 


licly a greater total of slain than 250. 
Xenophfin has inserted this in his 
history, forgetting that his own details 
of the battle refuted the numerical 
statement. The total of 600 is more 
probable than any smaller number for 
the entire moras and it is impossible 
to assign any reasons why Xenoph&n 
should overstate it. 

1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 6, S—10. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 5,10. are fie atfffovs 


rotj AoKeSaijU.oVLCUS' yr/evrifxivYjS rrjs roi- 
av-njf (ru|w/>opas, 7roAv iriv9os v/v Kara r5 
AaxuviKbv trTpaTBVfitL, otrwv ered- 

vatrav iv Ytupfi} violi] Trore'pes $5 afieA^ot • 
ofirot fie, St<rirepviKr]<f)6 p o A a^.- 
Trpol k a i ayaAAo/iievoi r£ o i/ceito 
it dflet Trepirfetrav. 

If any reader objects to the woTds 
which I have used in the text, I 
request him to compare them with the 
Greek of Xenophfln 

3 Xeu. Hellen. vi. 4,16. 
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strikingly characteristic of the intense mental effect of the 
Spartan training, and of the peculiar associations which it 
generated. We may understand how terrible was the contempt 
which awaited a Spartan who survived defeat, when we find 
fathers positively rejoicing that their sons had escaped such 
treatment by death. 

Sorely was Agesilaus requited for his supercilious insult 
Mortifies- towards the Theban envoys. When he at last 

tion of consented to see them, after the news of the battle, 

hemarches their tone was completely altered. They said not a 
wails oi? e wor( ^ a ^ 01lt P eace > but merely asked permission to 
Corinth pass through and communicate with their countrymen 
iphikratTs Corinth. t£ I understand your purpose (said 
"oes back Agesilaus smiling)—you want to witness the triumph 

humiliatei of your friends, and see what it is worth. Come along 
to Sparta. me j will teach you.” Accordingly, on the 

next day, he caused them to accompany him while he marched 
his army up to the very gates of Corinth, defying those within 
to come out and fight. The lands had been so ravaged, that 
there remained little to destroy But wherever there were any 
fruit-trees yet standing, the Lacedaemonians now cut them down. 
Iphikrates was too prudent to compromise his recent advantage 
by hazarding a second battle; so that Agesilaus had only the 
satisfaction of showing that he was master of the field, and then 
retired to encamp at Lechaeum, from whence he sent hack tbe 
Theban envoys by sea to Kreusis. Having then left a fresh mom 
or division at Lechaeum, in place of that which had been defeated, 
he marched hack to Sparta. But the circumstances of the march 
betrayed his real feelings, thinly disguised by the recent bravado 
of marching up to the gates of Corinth. He feared to expose his 
Lacedaemonian troops even co the view of those allies through 
whose territory he was to pass; so well was he aware that the 
latter (especially the Mantmeians) would manifest their satisfaction 
at the recent defeat. Accordingly he commenced his day's march 
before dawn, and did not halt for the night till after dark: at 
Mantineia, he not only did not halt at all, hut passed by, outside 
of the walls, before day had broken. 1 There cannot he a more 
convincing proof of the real dispositions of the allies towards 
1 Sen. Hellen. ir. 5,16. 
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Sparta, and of the sentiment of compulsion which dictated their 
continued adherence—a fact which we shall see abundantly 
illustrated as we advance in the stieam of the history. 

The retirement of Agesilaus was the signal for renewed 
enterprise on the part of Iphikratgs, who retook SucceBS0a of 
Sidus and Krommyon, which had been garrisoned iphikrat§s— 
by Praxitas, as well as Peirseum and CEnoe, which had KrJmmyoD, 
been left under occupation by Agesilaus. Corinth was 
thus cleared of enemies on its eastern and north-eastern Coiinth 
sides. And though the Lacedaemonians still carried prTtt^weii 
on a desultory warfare from Lechseum, yet such was byenemies* 
the terror impressed by the late destruction of their The 
mora, that the Corinthian exiles at Sikyon did not 
venture to march by land from that place to Lechseum, ^kkrat&s. 
under the walls of Corinth, but communicated with Lechseum 
only by sea. 1 In truth we hear of no further serious military 
operations undertaken by Sparta against Corinth, before the 
peace of Antalkidas. And the place became so secure, that the 
Corinthian leaders and their Argeian allies were glad to dispense 
with the presence of Iphikratgs. That officer had gained so 
much glory by his recent successes, which the Athenian orators - 
even in the next generation never ceased to extol, that his 
temper, naturally haughty, became domineering, and he tried 
to procure, either for Athens or for himself, the mastery of 
Corinth—putting to death some of the philo-Argeian leaders 
We know these circumstances only by brief and meagre allusion, 
hut they caused the Athenians to recall Iphikratds with a huge 
portion of his peltasta, and to send Chabrias to Corinth in his 
place. 8 

It was either in the ensuing summer—or perhaps immediately 
afterwards during the same summer, 390 B.o.— that Agesilaus 
undertook an expedition into Akarnania; at the instance of the 
Achseans, who threatened, if this were not done, to forsake the 
Lacedaemonian alliance. They had acquired possessiou of the 
iEtolian district of Kalydon, had brought the neighbouring 

3 Xen. Hellen iv. 5,19. AristeidSs (Panathen. p. 168)boasts 

2 DemosthenSs—7rep! Snvrafeus — c. that the Athenians were masters of 
8, p 372. the Acro-Corinthus, and might have 

a Dioddr. xiv. 02 ; Xen. Hellen. iv. kept the city as their own, but that 
8, 64. they generously refused to do so. 
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villagers into a city residence, and garrisoned it as a dependence 
of the Achaean confederacy. But the Akarnanians— 
allies of Athens as well as ThSbes, and aided by an 
Athenian squadron at CEniadse—attacked them there, 
probably at the invitation of a portion of the inhabi¬ 
tants, and pressed them so hard, that they employed 
the most urgent instances to obtain aid from Sparta. 
Agesilaus crossed the gulf at Khium with a consider¬ 
able force of Spartans and allies, and the full muster 
of the Achaeans. On his arrival, the Akarnanians all 
took refuge in their cities, sending their cattle up into 
the interior highlands, to the borders of a remote lake. 
Agesilaus, having sent to Stratus to require them not 
forbear hostilities against the Achaeans, but to re¬ 
linquish their alliance with Athens and Thebes, and to become 
allies of Sparta, found his demands resisted, and began to lay 
waste the country. Two or three days of operations designedly 
slack were employed to lull the Akarnanians into security ; after 
which, by a rapid forced march, Agesilaus suddenly suiprised 
the remote spot m which their cattle and slaves had been de¬ 
posited for safety. He spent a day here to sell his booty ; 
merchants probably accompanying his army. But he had con¬ 
siderable difficulty in his return march, from the narrow paths 
and high mountains through which he had to thread his way. 
By a series of brave and well-combined hill-movements—which 
probably reminded Xenophon of his own operations against the 
Karduchians in the retreat of the Ten Thousand—he defeated 
and dispersed the Akarnanians, though not without suffering 
considerably from the excellence of their light troops. Yet he 
was not successful in his attack upon any one of their cities, nor 
would he consent to prolong the war until seed-time, notwith¬ 
standing eameBt- solicitation from the Achseans, whom he 
pacified by engaging to return the next spring. He was indeed 
in a difficult and dangerous country, had not his retreat been 
facilitated by the compliance of the AStolians, who calculated 
(though vainly) on obtaining from him the recovery of Naupak- 
tus, then held (as well as Kalydon) by the Achseans. 1 Partial 
as the success of this expedition had been, however, it inflicted 
1 Diod&r. xv. 73. 


B.O. 390— 
389. 

Expedition 
of Agesilaus 
against 
Akarnania 
—success¬ 
ful, after 
some delay 
—the Akar- 
n anions 
submit, and 
enrol them¬ 
selves in 
the Lace¬ 
demonian 
confede¬ 
racy. 

merely to 
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sufficient damage on the Akamanians to accomplish its purpose. 
On learning that it was about to he repeated m the ensuing 
spring, they sent envoys to Sparta to solicit peace ; consenting to 
abstain from hostilities against the Achaeans, and to enrol them¬ 
selves as members of the Lacedaemonian confederacy. 1 

It was in this same year that the Spartan authorities resolved 
on an expedition against Argos, of which Agesipolis, B .a 389 - 388 . 
the other king, took the command. Having found 
the border sacrifices favourable, and crossed the deemomans 
frontier, he sent forward his army to Phlius, where S^oiLln- 8 ' 
the Peloponnesian allies were ordered to assemble; vaie Ar s° s * 
but he himself first turned aside to Olympia, to consult the 
oracle of Zeus. 

It had been the practice of the Argeians, seemingly on more 
than one previous occasion, 2 * when an invading Lace- Manoeuvre 
dsemonian army was approaching their territory, to Argeians 
meet them by a solemn message, intimating that it respecting 
was the time of some festival (the Kameian or other) of the holy 
held sacred by both parties, and warning them not 
to violate the frontier during the holy truce. This consults the 
was in point of fact nothing better than a fraud ; for oiympioand 
the notice was sent, not at the moment when the - Delphi - 
Kameian festival (or other, as the case might be) ought to come 
on according to the due course of seasons, but at any time when 
it might serve the purpose of arresting a Lacedaemonian invasion. 
But though the duplicity of the Argeians was thus manifest, so 
strong were the pious scruples of the Spartan king, that he could 
hardly make up his mind to disregard the warning. Moreover, 
in the existing confusion of the calendar, there was always room 
for some uncertainty as to the question, which was the true 
Kameian moon ,* no Dorian state having any right to fix it 
imperatively for the others, as the Eleians fixed the Olympic 
truce and the Corinthians the Isthmian. It was with a view to 
satisfy his conscience on this subject that Agesipolis now went to 
Olympia, and put the question to the oracle of Zeus—whether 
he might with a safe religious conscience refuse to accept the 

1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 6, 1—14; iv. 7,1. ene/iif/av, u trnep eL«0eo-av^ iore- 

2 Xen. Hellen, iv, 7, 3. ol 5*’Apyetoi, ^avtafievovs fivo (ojpvKas, viro^epoi'ras 

eyvmTav ov finvTjirojiJievoL kwX.ueiv, (nrovfias. 
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holy truce, if the Argeians should now tender it. The oracle, 
habitually dexterous in meeting a specific question with a general 
reply, informed him that he might with a safe conscience decline 
a truce demanded wrongfully and' for underhand purposes . 1 This 
was accepted by Agesipolis as a satisfactory affirmative. Never¬ 
theless to make assurance doubly sure, he went directly forward 
to Delphi, tc put the same question to Apollo. As it would have 
been truly embarrassing, however, if the two holy replies had 
turned out such as to contradict each other, he availed himself of 
the imejudiaum which he had already received at Olympia, and 
submitted the question to Apollo at Delphi in this form—“ Is 
thine opinion, on the question of the holy truce, the same as that 
of thy father (Zeus) ? ” “ Most decidedly the same,” replied the 

god. Such double warranty, though the appeal was so drawn 


l Xen. Hellen iv. 7, 2. 6 Se 'Ayrja-L- 
iroXis — 3A0o)v cls r^v 'Okvfnriav <cal 
XpriorripLa.£6nevos, eTnjpwra tov 0ebv, el 
Oulu; <Lv exoi otiiroi, jloj fie^oju.ex/ 0 ) ra; 
tTTrovSa?rfiii' 'ApyeCw Brt ou^i oir6rt 
KaQrjKoi 6 XP t 6v °s brrj&re 

6Hf2a.\\.eiv fj.e Kkoiev Aa.xeoa.L- 
/aoi/iol, Tore virt^epov rob; fit}. 
war o oe Peos sire tnj jucuvev avTtji, qtlov 
Sexopii/ip tnrovfiay cdUxto s eiri0s- 
pojuevas. ixeidev 8’ ev0v; 7ropeu0els etff 
AeX^oir;, ernjpero^ a5 r'ov ’AttoXXw^ cl 
^ aJceLVO) ookdltj irspL twv cnrovBiav^KaBairep 
riy TTDtTpt. 6 8* cLireKpivaro, icai ft a X a 
ko. t av ra. 

I have given m the text what I 
believe to be the meaning of the words 
vwo</>^>eiv tdiis Zuevas — upon which 
Schneider has a long and not very 
instructive note, adopting an untenable 
hypothesis of Dodwell, that the Ar¬ 
geians on this occasion appealed to the 
sanctity of the Isthmian truce; which 
is not countenanced by anything in 
Xenophfin, and which it belonged to 
the Corinthians to announce, not to 
the Argeians. The plural tov; p.rjvas 
indicates (as Weiske and Manso under¬ 
stand it) that the Argeians sometimes 
put forward the name of one festival, 
sometimes of another. We may be 
pretty sure that the Karneian festival 
was one of them; hut what the others 
were we cannot tell. It is very probable 
that there were several festivals of 
common_ obligation either among all 
the Dorians, or between Sparta and 

ArgOS —irarptoovs nvas (nrovtias ex ttclX- 
cuou Kn,0eaTui<ra; tols Aoipieucn. irpbs 


aXXijXov; — to use the language of 
Pausanias (iii. 5, 6) The language of 
Xenophftn implies that the demand 
made by the Argeians, for observance 
of the Holy Truce, was in itself right¬ 
ful, or rather, that it would have been 
rightful at a different season, hut that 
they put themselves in the wrong by 
making it at an improper season and 
for a fraudulent political puipose. 

For some remarks on other frau¬ 
dulent manoeuvres of the Argeians, 
respecting the season of the Karneian 
truce, see an earlier passage of this 
History, ch. lvi. The compound verb 
viro^E peiv rov; ju.i ]vas seems to imply 
the underhand purpose with which the 
ATgeians preferred their demand of the 
truce what were the pievious occa¬ 
sions on which they had preferred a 
similar demand we are not informed. 
Two years before, Agesilaus hart in¬ 
vaded and laid waste Argos ; perhaps 
they may have tried, but without 
success, to arrest his march by a similar 
pious fraud. 

It is to this proceeding, perhaps, 
that Andokid@s alludes (Or. iii. De 
Pace. s. 27), where he says that the 
Argeians, though strenuous in insisting 
that Athens should help them to carry 
on the war for the possession of Corinth 
against the Lacedaemonians, had never¬ 
theless made a separate peace with the 
latter covering their own Argeian ter¬ 
ritory from invasion — ovrot 8* iBi* 

efpijvTjv iroLtjTifLevoL ttjv x&pav oil irape- 

X^vmv 3|U7roXep.eLv. Of this obscure pas¬ 
sage I can give no better explanation. 
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up as scarcely to leave to Apnllo freedom of speech, 1 enabled 
Agesipolis to return with full confidence to Phlius, where his 
army was already mustered, and to march immediately into the 
Argeian territory by the road of Nemea. Being met on the 
frontier by two heralds with wreaths and in solemn attire, who 
warned him that it was a season of holy truce, he informed them 
that the gods authorized his disobedience to their summons, and 
marched on into the Argeian plain. 

It happened that on the first evening after he had crossed the 
border, the supper and the consequent libation having Earthquake 
been just concluded, an earthquake occurred ; or, to ^er the 
translate the Greek phrase, “the god (PoseidSn) invasion ot 
shook To all Greeks, and to Lacedaemonians he disre- 
especially, this was a solemn event, and the personal gards 
companions of Agesipolis immediately began to sing the psean in 
honour of Poseidon, the general impression among the soldiers 
being that he would give orders for quitting the territory 
immediately, as Agis had acted in the invasion of Elis a few 
years before. Perhaps Agesipolis would have done the same 
here, construing the earthquake as a warning that he had done 
wrong in neglecting the summons of the heralds, had he not been 
fortified by tlie recent oracles. He now replied, that if tbe 
earthquake had occurred before he crossed the frontier, he should 
have considered it as a prohibition; hut as it came after bis 
crossing, be looked upon it as an encouragement to go forward. 

So fully bad tbe Argeians counted on the success of their 
warning transmitted by tbe heralds, that they had He marches 
made little preparation for defence. Their dismay 
and confusion were very great: their property was 
still outlying, not yet removed into secure places, so taken— he 
that Agesipolis found much both to destroy and to returea * 
appropriate. He carried his ravages even to the gates of tbe 
city, piquing himself on advancing a little farther than Agesilaus 
had gone in his invasion two years before. He was at last driven 


i Aristotel. Rhetoric, ii. 23.^ 

<rwnro 9 e. 1 Ae\<£oIs eirqpwTa tov 0€ov, 
jcevpijju.&'o? irporepov ’OA.ujii.Tri5.(nv, eiavT& 
TauTa SoKel, airep tu Trurpl, us a.ltrx m 

pbv ov t av t t a elirei”. 

A similar story, about the manner 


of putting the question to Apollo at 
Delphi, after it had already been put 
to Zeus at D6d5na, is told about 
Agesilaus on another occasion (Plu¬ 
tarch, Apophcliegmata Laconica, p. 208 
F). 
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to retreat by the terror of a flash of lightning in his camp, which 
killed several persons. And a project which he had formed, of 
erecting a permanent fort on the Argeian frontier, was abandoned 
in consequence of unfavourable sacrifices. 1 

Besides these transactions in and near the Isthmus of Corinth, 
Transac- the war between Sparta and her enemies was prose- 

A^ia-! 11 cuted during the same years both in the islands and 

Sparta ?□ on coas ^ Minor > though our information 

detach the* is so imperfect that we can scarcely trace the thread 

Great King eve nts. The defeat near Knidus (394 B.C.), the 
Athens. triumphant maritime force of Pharnabazas and KouGn 
at the Isthmus of Corinth in the ensuing year (393 b.c.), the 
restoration of the Athenian Long Walls and fortified port, and 
the activity of KonGn with the fleet among the islands, 2 so 
alarmed the Spartans with the idea of a second Athenian maritime 
empire, that they made every effort to detach the Persian force 
from the side of their enemies. 

The Spartan Antalkidas, a dexterous, winning, and artful 
The spar- 111 an, 3 not unlike Lysander, was sent as envoy to 
Saatis sent tiribazus ( 3 ® 2 b * 0, )j ^hom we now find as satrap of 
as envoy to Ionia in the room of TithraustSs, after having been 
Eondtfand satra P of Armenia during the retreat of the Ten 
other en- Thousand. As Tiribazus was newly arrived in Asia 
also, from Minor, he had not acquired that personal enmity 
theanti^ a g ainst the Spartans, which the active hostilities of 
Spartan Derkyllidas and Agesilaus had inspired to Pharna- 

M ' bazus and other Persians. Moreover, jealousy between 
neighbouring satraps was an ordinary feeling, which Antalkidas 
now hoped to turn to the advantage of Sparta. To counteract 
Ms projects, envoys were also sent to Tiribazus by the confederate 

1 Xen. HelleD. iv, 7, 7; Pausan. iii, composed a long while after the events 
5, 6. (about B. c. 353—see Mr. Clinton’s Fast. 

It rather seems, by the language of H. in that year); and Isokrat§s exag- 
these two writers, that they look upon gerates, mistaking the break-up of the 
the menacing signs, by which Agesi- Lace dBemonian empire for a resumption 
polis was induced to depart, as marks of the Athenian. Demosthenes also 
of some displeasure of the gods against (cont. Dept. c. 16, p. 477) confounds 
his expedition the same two ideas; and even the 

a Xen. HeUen, iv. 8, 12. Compare Athenian vote of thanks to KonOn, 
IsokratSs, Or. vii. (Areopag.) s. 13. perpetuated on a commemorative 
a.Trao7js yap -njs 'EAAafios {wo rrjv iro\iv column, countenanced the same im- 
v/umv {wo^eo-DiJo^/cal /u.era rrjv Kovmi/os presslon —e 7 rBtfiJ) K6^aiv ^Aevflepwcre touc 
vav/utaxtav Kai jitra. t>iv Tiuofleou crpor- A6v)va£(av tryHfiiaxovs, &C. 

rjy lxj/, &c. This oration, however, was 3 Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 22. 
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enemies of Sparta—Athens, Th§bes, Corinth, and Argos; and 
Konon, as the envoy of Athens, was incautiously despatched 
among the number. On the part of Sparta, Antalkidas offered, 
first, to abandon to the King of Persia all the Greeks on the- 
continent of Asia ; next, as to all the other Greeks, insular as 
well as continental, he required nothing more than absolute 
autonomy for each separate city, great and small. 1 The Persian 
King (he said) could neither desire anything more for "himself,, 
nor have any motive for continuing the war against Sparta, when 
he should once be placed in possession of all the towns on the 
Asiatic coast, and when he should find both Sparta and Athens- 
rendered incapable of annoying him, through the autonomy and 
disunion of the Hellenic world. But to neither of the two 
propositions of Antalkidas would Athens, Thebes, or Argos 
accede. As to the first, they repudiated the disgrace Antalkidas 
of thus formally abandoning the Asiatic Greeks ; a as 
to the second proposition, guaranteeing autonomy to the Asiatic 
every distinct city of Greece, they would admit it demands^* 
only under special reserves, which it did not suit the 
purpose of Antalkidas to grant. In truth the pro- throughout 
position went to break up (and was framed with that Solid—SS 1 
view) both the Boeotian confederacy under the pre- 
sidency of ThAbes, and the union between Argos and to accede to- 
Corinth ; while it also deprived Athens of the chance those terms * 

1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8,12—14. placed in circumstances so imperious 

3 Diodbr. adv. 110. He affirms that as to force her to he equally yielding, 
these cities strongly objected to Plato, in the Menexenus (c. 17, p. 
this concession, five years afterwards, 245), asserts that all the allies of Athens 
when the peace of Antalkidas was —Bceotians, Corinthians, Argeians, 
actually concluded; but.that they &c,—were willing to surrender the 
were forced to give up their scruples Asiatic Greeks at the requisition of 
and accept the peace, including the Artaxerx&s, but that the Athenians 
concession, because they had not forcB alone resolutely stood out, and were in 
enough to resist Persia and Sparta consequence left without any allies, 
acting in hearty alliance. The latter part of this assertion, as to 

Hence we may infer, with certainty, the isolation of Athens from her alliBS, 
that they also objected to it during tne is certainly not true ; nor do I believe 
earlier discussions, when it was first that the allies took essentially different 
broached by Antalkidas, and that views from Athens on the point. The 
their objections to it were in part the Menexenus, eloquent and compli* 
cause why the discussions reported in mentary to Athens, must be followed 
the text broke off without result. cautiously as to matteis of fact. Plato 

It is true that Athens, during her goes the length of denying that the 
desperate straggles in the last years of Athenians subscribed the convention 
the Peloponnesian War, had consented of Antalkidas. Aristeidfis (Panathan. 
to this concession, and even to greater, p. 172) says that they were foicerl to 
without doing herself any good subscribe it, because all their allies 
(Thuc. viii. 66). But she was not now abandoned them. 
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of recovering Limnos, Imbros, and Skyros 1 —islands which had 
been possessed and recolonized by her since the first commence¬ 
ment of the confederacy of Delos ; indeed) the two former, even 
from the time of Miltiad^s, the conqueror of MarathSn. 

Here commences a new era in the policy of Sparta. That she 
Hostility of should abnegate all pretension to maritime empire is 
thepartial U nowa 7 difficult to understand, seeing that it had 
■confedera- already been irrevocably overthrown by the defeat of 
Greece, Knidus. Nor can we wonder that she should abandon 
proclaimed Greeks on ^ Asiatic continent to Persian sway ; 
under the since this was nothing more than she had already 
universal consented to do in her conventions with Tissaphernes 
autonomy. arL( j Oyrus during the latter years of the Peloponnesian 
War 2 —and consented, let us add, not under any of that stringent 
necessity which at the same time pressed upon Athens, hut simply 
with a view to the maximum of victory over an enemy already 
enfeebled. The events which followed the close of that war (re¬ 
counted in a former chapter) had indeed induced her to alter her 
determination, and again to espouse their cause. But the real 
novelty now first exhibited in her policy is the full development 
of what had before existed in manifest tendency—hostility against 
all the partial land-confederacies of Greece, disguised under the 
plausible demand of universal autonomy for every town, great or 


small. How this autonomy was construed and carried into act 
we shall see hereafter; at present, we have only to note the first 
proclamation of it by Antalkidas in the name of Sparta. 

On this occasion, indeed, his mission came to nothing, from 
the peremptory opposition of Athens and the others. But he 
was fortunate enough to gain the approbation and confidence of 
Tiribazus, who saw so clearly how much both propositions tended 
to promote the interests and power of Persia, that he resolved 
to go up in person to court, and prevail on ArtaxerxSs to act in 
concert with Sparta. Though not daring to support Antalkidas 
openly, Tiribazus secretly gave him money to reinforce the 
Spartan fleet He at the same time rendered to Sparta the far 
more signal service of arresting and detaining Kondn, pre¬ 
tending that the latter was acting contrary to the interests of the 


1 Xen Hellen. iv. 15. 

2 See a striking passage in the Or xii (Panathen.) of XsokvatSs, a. 110. 
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King. 1 This arrest was a gross act of perfidy, since Konon not. 
inly commanded respect in his character of envoy, Antalkidas 
but had been acting with the full confidence, and 
ilmost under the orders, of Pharnabazus. But the Tiribazus, 
removal of an officer of so much ability,—the only Spouses 
man who possessed the confidence of Pharnabazus,— thTcause 
was the most fatal of all impediments to the naval of Spaita, 
renovation of Athens. It was fortunate that Kon6n propositions 
had had time to rebuild the Long Walls, before his f^ peace 
means of action were thus abruptly intercepted. Tiribazus 
Respecting his subsequent fate, there exist contra- —Kon&n’B 
dictory stories. According to one, he was put to death 
by the Persians in prison; according to another, he 
found means to escape and again took refuge with imprison- 
Evagoras in Cyprus, in which island he afterward? ment * 
died of sickness. 2 The latter story appears undoubtedly to be 
the true one. But it is certain that he never afterwards had the 
means of performing any public service, and that his career was 
cut short by this treacherous detention, just at the moment when 
its promise was the most splendid for his country. 

Tiribazus, on going up to the Persian court, seems to have been 
detained there for the purpose of concerting measures Tfrja^us 
against Evagoras prince of Salamis in Cyprus, whose prevail with- 
revolt from Persia was on the point of breaking out. co£rt, erSiim 
But the Persian court could not yet be prevailed upon which still 

• • « m , COUTilHUBS 

to show any countenance to the propositions ot Sparta hostile to 
or of Antalkidas. On the contrary, Btrutlias, who was Ifi ffig-,,. ^ 
sent down to Ionia as temporary substitute for ^ D * c jf ow11 
Tiribazus, full of anxiety to avenge the ravages of against the 
Agesilaus, acted with vigorous hostility against the 
Lacedaemonians, and manifested friendly dispositions Ionia - 
towards Athens. 

Thimbron (of whom we have before heard as first taking the- 
command of the Cyreian army in Asia Minor, after their return 
from Thrace) received orders again to act as head of the Lacedae¬ 
monian forces in Asia against Struthas. The new commander,, 

i Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 18; Diodftr. s. 41,42,44; Cornelius Nepos, Conon, 
xiv.S5. c. 5; Isokratfis, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s- 

i Lysias, Or. six. (De Bon. Aristoph.) 180. 
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with an army estimated by Diodorus at 8000 men, 1 marched 
b.o. SBi. from Ephesus into the interior, and began his devas- 


Victory of 
Struthas 
over Tlum* 
hr on and 
the Lace¬ 
daemonian 
army. 
Thimbron 
is slain. 


tation of the territory dependent on Persia. But his 
previous cor imand, though he was personally amiable, 2 
had been irregular and disorderly, and it was soon 
observed that the same defects were now yet more 
prominent, aggravated by too liberal indulgence in 
convivial pleasures. Aware of his rash, contemptuous, 


and improvident mode of attack, Struthas laid a snare for him by 


sending a detachment of cavalry to menace the camp, just when 


Thimbron had concluded his morning meal in company with the 


flute-player Tkersander—the latter not merely an excellent 


musician, but possessed of a full measure of Spartan courage. 
.Starting from his tent at the news, Tlnmbron with Thersander 


waited only to collect the few troops immediately at hand, 
without even leaving any orders for the remainder, and hastened 
■to repel the assailants, who gave way easily, and seduced bim 
into a pursuit. Presently Struthas himself, appearing with a 
numerous and well-arrayed body of cavalry, charged with vigour 
the disorderly detachment of Thimbron. Both that general and 
'Thersander, bravely fighting, fell among the first; while the 


-army, deprived of their commander, as well as ill-prepared for a 
battle, made hut an ineffective resistance. They were broken, 
warmly pursued, and the greater number slam. A few who 
-contrived to escape the active Persian cavalry found shelter in 
the neighbouring cities. 3 


This victory of Struthas, gained by the Persian cavalry, dis- 
3 o 890 P la y s a degree of vigour and ability which, fortunately 
for the Greeks, was rarely seen in Persian operations. 
E^sent to* Our scanty information does not enable us to trace its 
TtSmbron. C0nse iuences. We find Diphridas sent out soon after 
by the Lacedaemonians, along with the admiral Ekdi- 
kus, as successor of Thimbron, to bring together the remnant of 
the defeated army, and to protect those cities which had contri¬ 
buted to form it. Diphridas, a man with all the popular qualities 


1 Diod&r. xiv, 99. 

- Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 22. ty Sfe ofiros 
(Diphridas) evxapis ts oi»x 
’ijrrov tov 8lp.j9puvo?, fixWav re 
mjvrerayp.evoi, ical cyxeLp^TiKwrepos 


oT'joa'njyBs* ouSe yap exparovv atlrov at 
tou r&p.a.ror TjBovat, aXA* a«t, trpbs $ 
epytf, rovro eirparrev. 

3 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8,18,19. 
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of his predecessor, but a better and more careful officer, is said 
to have succeeded to some extent in this difficult mission. Being 
fortunate enough to take captive the son-in-law of Struthas with 
liis wife (as XenophSn had captured Asidates), he obtained a 
sufficiently large ransom to enable him to pay his troops for some 
time. 1 But it is evident that his achievements were not con¬ 
siderable, and that the Ionian Greeks on the continent are now 
left to make good their position as they can against the satrap at 
Sardis. 

The forces of Sparta were much required at Rhodes, which 
island (as has been mentioned already) had revolted B 0 390 
from Sparta about five years before (a few months 
anterior to the battle of Knidus), dispossessed the SKfleS°" 
Lysandrian oligarchy, and established a democratical 
government. But since that period, an opposition disputes in 
party in the island had gradually risen up, acquired the islailli - 
strength, and come into correspondence with the oligarchical 
exiles, who on their side warmly solicited aid from Sparta, 
representing that Rhodes would otherwise become thoroughly 
dependent on Athens. Accordingly the Lacedaemonians sent 
eight triremes across the iEgean under the command of Ekdikus, 
the first of their ships of war which had crossed since the defeat 
of Knidus. 2 Though the Perso-Athenian naval force in the 
TEgean had been either dismissed or paralyzed since the seizure 
of Konon, yet the Rhodian government possessed a fleet of about 
twenty triremes, besides considerable force of other kinds, so that 
Ekdikus could not even land on the island, but was compelled to 
halt at Knidus. Fortunately, Teleutias the Lacedaemonian was 
now in the Corinthian Gulf with a fleet of twelve triremes, 
which were no longer required there, since Agesilaus and he had 
captured Lechseum a few months before, and destroyed the mari¬ 
time force of the Corinthians in those waters. He was now 
directed to sail with his squadron out of the Corinthian Gulf 
across to Asia, to supersede Ekdikus, and take the command of 
the whole fleet for operations off Rhodes. On passing by Samos, 
he persuaded the inhabitants to embrace the cause of Sparta and 
to furnish him with a few ships, after which he went onward to 
Knidus, where, superseding Ekdikus, he found himself at the 
l Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 21, 22. 2 Xeu. Hellen. iv. 8, 2L 
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head of twenty-seven triremes. 1 In his way from Knidus to 
Rhodes, he accidentally fell in with the Athenian admiral Philo- 
krates conducting ten triremes to Cyprus to the aid of Evagoras 
in his struggle against the Persians. He was fortunate enough 
to carry them as prisoners into Knidus, where he sold the whole 
booty, and then proceeded with his fleet, thus augmented to 
thirty-seven sail, to Rhodes. Here he established a fortified post, 
enabling the oligarchical party to carry on an active civil war. 
But he was defeated in a battle> his enemies being decidedly the 
stronger force in the island and masters of all the cities. 2 

The alliance with Evagoras of Cyprus in Ins contention against 
Artaxerxes was at this moment an unfortunate and 
mau^gend perplexing circumstance for Athens, since she was 
Evagoras flying upon Persian aid against Sparta, and since 
at Cyprus. Sparta was bidding against her for it. But the 
\wthwhick alliance was one which she could not lightly throw 
adSeredto °^‘ ^ or Eva S oras not o&ly harboured Kon6n 
him, though with the remnant of the Athenian fleet after the 
hudnw CB disaster of iEgospotami, but had earned a gnmt of 
convenient c iti zerLS hip and the honour of a statue at Athens as 
a strenuous auxiliary in procuring that Persian aid 
which gained the battle of Knidus, and as a personal combatant 
in that battle before the commencement of his dissension with 
ArtaxerxSs. 3 It would have been every way advantageous to 
Athens at this moment to decline assisting Evagoras, since (not 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. S, 23 . 

Dioddrns (xiv. 97) agrees in this 
number of 27 triremes, and in the fact 
of aid having been obtained from 
Samos, which island was persuaded 
to detach itself from Athens. But he 
recounts the circumstances iu a very 
different manner. He represents the 
oligarchical party in Rhodes as having 
risen iu insurrection, and become mas- 
toTs of the island: he does not name 
Teleutias, but Eudokimus (Ekdikus ?), 
Diphilus (Diphridas ?), and Philo dikus, 
as commanders. 

The statement of Xenophfin deserves 
the greater credence in my judgment. 
His means of information, as well as his 
interest, about Teleutias (the brother 
of Agesilaua) were considerable. 

^ Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 24—28. 

Although the three ancient Bhodian 
cities (Lindus, lalysus, and Kdmeirus) 


had coalesced (see Dioilor. xiii. 75) a 
few years before into the great city of 
Rhodes, afterwards so powerful and 
celebrated ; yet they still continued to 
exist, and apparently as fortified places. 
For Xenophdn speaks of the democrats 
in Rhodes as t d s re it d A. e i ? 

&c. 

Whether thePhilokratBs here named 
as JPhilokratSa , son of EphialtSs, is the 
same personas thePhilokrat&s accused 
in the Thirtieth Oration of Lysias, can¬ 
not be certainly made out. It is pos¬ 
sible enough that there might be two 
contemporary Athenians hearing this 
name, which would explain the cir¬ 
cumstance that Xenophdn here names 
the father Ephialtds, a practice occa¬ 
sional with him, but not common. 

* IsokratSa, Or. ix. (Evagoras), s. 67* 
68 * 82; Epiatola Philippi ap. Demos- 
then. Oiut. p. 161, c. 4. 
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to mention the probability of offending the Persian court) she 
had more than enough to employ all her maritime force nearer 
home and for purposes more essential to herself. Yet in spite of 
these very serious considerations of prudence, the paramount 
feelings of prior obligation and gratitude, enforced by influential 
citizens who had formed connexions in Cyprus, determined the 
Athenians to identify themselves with his gallant struggles 1 (of 
which I shall speak more fully presently). So little was fickle¬ 
ness, or instability, or the easy oblivion of past feelings a part of 
their real nature, though historians have commonly denounced 
it as among their prominent qualities. 

The capture of their squadron under Pliilokrates, however, 
and the consequent increase of the Lacedaemonian B0 ^ 
naval force at Rhodes, compelled the Athenians to 
postpone further aid to Evagoras, and to arm forty 
triremes under Thrasybulus for the Asiatic coast— Atoen/to 11 
no inconsiderable effort, when we recollect that four the Asiatic 
years before, there was scarcely a single trireme in 
Peirmus and not even a wall of defence around the 
place. Though sent immediately for the assistance of and eSP ° n 
Rhodes, Thrasybulus judged it expedient to go first to Bos P horuB - 
the Hellespont; probably from extreme want of money to pay 
his men. Derkyllidas was still in occupation of Abydos, 
yet there was no Lacedaemonian fleet in the strait; so that 
Thrasybulus was enabled to extend the alliances of Athens both 
on the European and the Asiatic side—the latter being under 
the friendly satrap Pharnabazus. Reconciling the two Thracian 
princes, Seuth8s and Amadokus, whom he found at war, he 
brought both of them into amicable relations with Athens, and 
then moved forward to Byzantium. That city was abeady in 
alliance with Athens; hut on the arrival of Thrasybulus, the 
alliance was still further cemented by the change of its government 
into a democracy. Having established friendship with the 
opposite city of ChalkSdon, and being thus master of the 
Bosphorus, he sold the tithe of the commercial ships sailing out 
of the Euxine, 2 leaving doubtless an adequate force to exact it. 

i Lysias, Orat. six. (De Bonis Axis- remarks and information about the 
toph.), s. 27—44. importance of Byzantium, and its very 

a Xeu. Ilellen. iv. 8, 25—27. peculiar position in the ancient world, 

Polybius (iv. 38—47) gives instructive as well as about the dues charged on* 

7—34 
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This was a striking evidence of revived Athenian maritime 
power,, which seems also to have been now extended more or 
less to Samothrace, Thasos, and the coast of Thrace. 1 

From Byzantium Thrasybulus sailed to Mitylene, which was 
Victory of already in friendship with Athens ; though Methymna 
Thrasybulus and the other cities in the island were still maintained 
he levies by a force under the Lacedaemonian harmost Theri- 
tSSSdong machus. With the aid of the Mitylenseans, and of 
the Asiatic the exiles from other Lesbian cities, Thrasybulus 
is slain near marched to the borders of Methymna, where he was 
Aspendus. met foy Therimachus; who had also brought together 
his utmost force, but was now completely defeated and slain. 
The Athenians thus became masters of Antissa, and Eresus, 
where they were enabled to levy a valuable contribution, as well 
-as to plunder the refractory territory of Methymna. Nevertheless 
Thrasybulus, in spite of further help from Chios and Mityl§n6, 
still thought himself not in a situation to go to Bhodes with 
.advantage. Perhaps he was not sure of pay in advance, and the 
presence of unpaid troops in an exhausted island might be a 
doubtful benefit. Accordingly, he sailed from Lesbos along the 
western and southern coast of Asia Minor, levying contributions 
■at Halikamassus 2 and other places, until he came to Aspendus 
in Pamphylia, where he also obtained money and was about to 
depart with it, when some misdeeds committed by his soldiers 
so exasperated the inhabitants that they attacked him by night 
unprepared in his tent, and slew him. 3 

Thus perished the citizen to whom, more than to any one else. 
Character -^eus owe( l not only her renovated democracy, but 
of Thrasy- its wise, generous, and harmonious working, after 
renovation. Even the philo-Laconian and oligarchical 
XenophQn bestows upon him a marked and unaffected eulogy. 4 
His devoted patriotism in commencing and prosecuting the 
struggle against the Thirty, at a time when they not only were 


the merchant vessels going in to, or 
coming out of, the Eimne, and the 
manner in which these dues pressed 
upon general trade. 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 7. 

^ a Lysias, Or. xxviii. cont. Erg. s. 1, 

3 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 28—30; Diodfir. 


xiv. 94. 

The latter states that Thrasybulus 
lost twenty-three triremes by a storm 
near Lesbos, which XenophGn does not 
notice, and which seems improbable. 

4 Xen. HeHen.iv. 8, 31. ical 0pcuru- 
/3 on Acs $T), fxdka. Bok&v dvrjp &ya$os 

tlvtu., oiirws eTeAsimjo'ev. 
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at the height of their power, hut had plausible ground for 
calculating on the full auxiliary strength of Sparta, deserves 
high admiration. But the feature which stands yet more eminent 
in his character—a feature infinitely rare in the Grecian character 
generally—is, that the energy of a successful leader was combined 
with complete absence both of vindictive antipathies for the past 
and of overbearing ambition for himself. Content to live himself 
ns a simple citizen under the restored democracy, he taught his 
countrymen to forgive an oligarchical party from whom they 
had suffered atrocious wrongs, and set the example himself of 
acquiescing in the loss of his own large property. The generosity 
of such a proceeding ought not to count for less, because it was at 
the same time dictated by the highest political prudence. We 
find, in an oration of Lysias against ErgoklSs (a citizen who 
served in the Athenian fleet on this last expedition), in which 
the latter is accused of gross peculation, insinuations against 
Thrasybulus, of having countenanced the delinquency, though 
coupled with praise of his general character. Even the words 
as they now stand are so vague as to carry little evidence ; but 
when we reflect that the oration was spoken after the death of 
Thrasybulus, they are entitled to no weight at all. 1 

The Athenians sent Agyrrhius to succeed Thrasybulus. After 
the death of the latter, we may conclude that the fleet went to 
Rhodes, its original destination, though Xenophfin does not 
expressly say so ; the rather as neither Teleutias nor any subse- 


i Lysias, contra Ergo Or. xxviii. 
s 0 

Evgokl&s is charged in this oration 
with gross abuse of power, oppression 
towards allies and citizens of Athens, 
and peculation for his own profit, 
during the course of the expedition of 
Thrasybulus, who is indirectly accused 
of conniving at such misconduct. It 
appears that the Athenians, as soon as 
they were informed that Thrasybulus 
had established the toll in the Bos¬ 
phorus, passed a decree that an 
account should be sent home of all 
moneys exacted from the various 
cities, and that the colleagues of 
Thrasybulus should comB home to go 
through the audit (s. 5); implying (so 
far as we can understand what is thus 
briefly noticed) that Thrasybulus him¬ 
self should not be obliged to come 
home, but might stay on his Helles- 


pontine or Asiatic command. Ergo- 
kiss, however, piobably one of these 
colleagues, resented this decree as an 
insult, and advised Thrasybulus to 
seize Byzantium, to retain the fleet, 
and to marry the daughter of the 
Thracian prince Seuthfis. It is also 
affirmed in the oration that the fleet 
had come home in very had condition 
(s. 2—4), and that the money, levied 
with so much criminal abuse, had been 
either squandered or fraudulently ap¬ 
propriated. 

We learn from another oration that 
Ergokl£s was condemned to death. 
His property was confiscated, and was 
said to amount to 30 talents, though 
he had been poor befoie the expedi¬ 
tion ; but nothing like that amount 
was discovered after the sentence of 
confiscation (Lysias, Or. xxx. cont. 
Philokrat. s. 3). 
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quent Lacedaemonian commander appears to liave become master 
of the island, in spite of the considerable force 
flSSeS? 8 which they had there assembled. 1 The Lacedoe- 
^jaSSdes 1 ” monians, however, on their side, being also much 
still holds in want of money, Teleutias was obliged (in the 
the Sella- same manner as the Athenians) to move from island 

monians. laTrrrtnrr nfMit.Tiliilt.innH Tl p.nnlfl 3 


still holds in want of money, Teleutias was obliged (in the 
the Sella- same manner as the Athenians) to move from island 
monians. ^ levying contributions as he could. 3 

When the news of the successful proceedings of Thrasybulus at 
Anaxibius Byzantium and the Hellespont, again establishing a 
command at toll ^ or the profit of Athens, reached Sparta, it excited 
the Heiies- so much anxiety, that Anaxibius, having great 
of Derkyiu- 0 influence with the Ephors of the time, prevailed on 
them to send him out as harmost to Abydos, in the 
proceedings room of Derkyllidas, who had now been in that post 
deprives for several years. Having been the officer originally 
thetaUsof employed to procure the revolt of the place from 
the strait. Athens (in 411 b.c.), 3 Derkyllidas had since rendered 
service not less essential in preserving it to Sparta, during the 
extensive desertion which followed the battle of Knidus. But it 


—he 
deprives 
Athens of 
the tolls of 
the strait. 


was supposed that he ought to have checked the aggressive plans 
of Thrasybulus ; moreover Anaxibius promised, if a small force 
were entrusted to him, to put down effectually the newly-revived 
Athenian influence. He was pTesufned to know well those 
regions, in which he had once already been admiral, at the 
moment when Xenophon and the Cyreian army first returned : 


the harshness, treachery, and corruption, which he displayed in 
his dealing with that gallant body of men, have been already 
recounted in a former chapter. 4 With three triremes, and funds- 
for the pay of 1000 mercenary troops, Anaxibius accordingly 
went to Abydos. He began his operations with considerable 
vigour, both against Athens and against Pharnabazus. While he 
armed a land force, which he employed in making incursions on 
the neighbouring cities in the territory of that satrap, he, at the 
same time reinforced his little squadron by three triremes out of 
the harbour of Abydos, so that he became strong enough to seize 
the merchant-vessels passing along the Hellespont to Athens or 


i Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, SI. 3 Thucyd. vili. 61; compare Xenoph. 

«v trii n « Anab. v. 6,24. 

a Xen, Hellen. v, 1,2. 4 see above, chapter lxsd. 
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to her allies. 1 The force which Thrasybulus had left at 
Byzantium to secure the strait-revenues was thus inadequate to 
its object without further addition. 

Fortunately, Iphikrates was at this moment disengaged at 
Athens, having recently returned from Corinth with 
his body of peltasts, for whom doubtless employment 
was wanted. He was accordingly sent with 1200 ^h^g 68 
peltasts and eight triremes to combat Anaxibius in peltasts and 
tlie Hellespont, which now became again the scene HsufspSnt' 
of conflict, as it had been in the latter years of the 
Peloponnesian War: the Athenians from the Euro- surprise 
pean side, the Lacedaemonians from the Asiatic. At Anaxibius - 
first the warfare consisted of desultory, privateering, and money- 
levying excursions on both sides. 2 But at length the watchful 
genius of Iphikrates discovered opportunity for a successful 
stratagem. Anaxibius, having jnst drawn the town of Antandi-us 
into his alliance, had marched thither for the purpose of leaving 
a garrison in it, with his Lacedaemonian and mercenary forces, as 
well as 200 hoplites from Abydos itself. His way lay across the 
mountainous region of Ida, southward to the coast of the Gulf of 
Adramyttium. Accordingly, Iphikrates, foreseeing that he 
would speedily return, crossed over in the night from the 
Chersonese, and planted himself in ambush on the line of return 
march, at a point where it traversed the desert and mountainous 
extremities of the Abydene territory, near the gold mines of 
Kremast§. The triremes which carried him across were ordered 
to sail up the strait on the next day, in order that Anaxibius 
might be apprised of it, and might suppose Iphikrates to be 
employed on his ordinary money-levying excursion. 

The stratagem was completely successful. Anaxibius returned 
on the next day, without the least suspicion of any Defeat ani 
enemy at hand, marching in careless order and with deatii of 
long-stretched files, as well from the narrowness of Anaxiblus * 
the mountain path as from the circumstance that he was in the 
friendly territory of Abydos. Not expecting to fight, he had. 
unfortunately either omitted the morning saciifice, or taken no 

1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 32, 33 ^ aA.\7]Aots. ^ . . binu? Sokoiti, <u<nre/» 

Xen. Hell till. iv. 8, 35, 30. rb fikv nuffei, en' apyvpoKoyiav e7ravaxeirA.ev- 
7rpii)T0v Aflirras bta7re^7roi/reff hroKcpiovv Kev at. 
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pains to ascertain that the victims were favourable; so Xenoph6n 
informs us, 1 with that constant regard to the divine judgments- 
and divine warnings which pervades both the Hellenica and the 
Anabasis- IphikratSs, having suffered the Aby denes who were 
in the van to pass, suddenly sprang from his ambush to assault 
Anaxibius with the Lacedaemonians and the mercenaries, as they 
descended the mountain pass into the plain of Kremaste. His- 
appearance struck terror and confusion into the whole army - T 
unprepared in its disorderly array for steadfast resistance—even 
if the minds of the soldiers had been ever so well strung—against 
well-trained peltasts, who were sure to prevail over hophtes not 
in steady rank. To Anaxibius himself the truth stood plain at 
once. Defeat was inevitable, and there remained no other resource 
for him except to die like a brave man. Accordingly, desiring his 
shield-bearer to hand to him his shield, he said to those around 
him, “Triends, my honour commands me to die here; but do 
yon hasten away and save yourselves before the enemy close with 
us*. Such order was hardly required to determine his panic- 
stricken troops, who fled with one accord towards Abydos ; while 
Anaxibius himself awaited firmly the approach of the enemy, and 
fell gallantly fighting on the spot. No less than twelve Spartan 
harmosts, those who had been expelled from their various govern¬ 
ments by the defeat of Knidus, and who had remained ever since 
under Derkyllidas at Abydos, Btood with the like courage and 
shared his fate. Such disdain of life hardly surprises us in 
conspicuous Spartan citizens, to whom preservation by flight was 
“no true preservation” (in the language of Xenophon 2 ), but 
simply prolongation of life under intolerable disgrace at home. 
But what deserves greater remark is, that the youth to whom 
Anaxibius was tenderly attached, and who was his constant 
companion, could not endure to leave him, stayed fighting by his 
side, and perished hy the same honourable death. 3 So strong was 
the mutual devotion which this relation between persons of the 

1 Xen. HeUen. iv. g, 36. b'Ava^C^ioq upon the defeat and destruction of the 
a7re7ropnj«TQ, if filv ekiyero, ovBe Til v Lacedaemonian mora hy Iphikrat§s r 
ifPMK y*y svT)u.tvuiv avri piKtCvyj near Lechseum, page 613,note. 
t# Tjftepif, aXAd-rcaTa^ovijo-af, on §ia 3 Xen. HeUen. iv. 8, 39. real ra 
re eirotjieiiero Kal If ir«5\tv <f>iAiav, iratfiKa jaei/Toi avru ira.pep.uve, real tuiv 
K a't. otl TjKove t iv awavnivTtov, rbv 'Aarcefiaiju-ovitov Si rav truveXyjXvB&niiv Ire 
'litKpanjv avaireTrXevKevac rfyv lirVTIpot- rooy iroXew apfioanjpiov if SwSerea /max®" 
xoyyjjtrov, apeXcorepov iiropevero. peyotavvairiBavoy ot S' oAAol <fteiiyovTeg 

3 See the remarks, a f bw pages back, emirrov. 
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male aex inspired in the ancient Greek mind. With these 
exceptions, no one else made any attempt to stand. All fled, and 
were pursued by Iphikrates as far as the gates of Abydos, with 
the slaughter of 50 out of the 200 Abydene hoplites and 200 of 
the remaining troops. 

This well-planned and successful exploit, while it added to the 
reputation of Iphikrates, rendered the Athenians ^ 
again masters of the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, Athenians 
ensuring both the levy of the dues and the transit of mLtlSof 
their trading-vessels. But while the Athenians were thB Heiies- 
thus carrying on naval war at Rhodes and the theatnLt 
Hellespont, they began to experience annoyance dliea ' 
nearer home, from iEgina. 

That island (within sight as the eyesore of Peiraeus, as Perikles- 
was wont to call it) had been occupied fifty years The island 
before by a population eminently hostile to Athens, j4^t na ~ 
afterwards conquered and expelled by her—at last history, 
again captured in the new abode which they had obtained in 
Laconia—and put to death by her order. During the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War, iEgina had been tenanted by Athenian citizens as- 
outsettlers or kleruchs, all of whom had been driven in after the 
battle of JEgospotami. The island was then restored by Lysander 
to the remnant of the former population—as many of them at 
least as he could find. 

These new iEginetans, though doubtless animated by associa¬ 
tions highly unfavourable to Athens, had neverthe- The.®gine- 
less remained not only at peace, but also in reciprocal ^strained 
commerce, with her, until a considerable time after 
the battle of Knidus and the rebuilding of her Long withAthens. 
Walls. And so they would have continued, of their dremonSa 
own accord—since they could gain but little, and were admiral^ 
likely to lose all the security of their traffic, by her at iEgma. 
hostility—had they not been forced to commence the ^pfygeded 
war by Eteonikus. the Lacedsemonian harmost in the Jy Hierax 

. _ , . _ . „ . . His remark- 

island j 1 one amidst many examples oi the manner in able popu- 
which the smaller Grecian states were dragged into ^ngthe 
war, without any motive of their own, by the ambition seamen. 

1 Xen. Hellen. V. 1, 1. aii/fieiraALv T ° y v npardev XP° V0V 

o ’Ereovuco? tv rg A.iyivg t koX e 7 Tt/ufi<f AL-yit'ijTui' irpbs roiis ’Adijvai'ovs, eiral 
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of the greater—by Sparta as well as by Athens. 1 With concur¬ 
rence of the Ephors, Eteonikus authorized and encouraged all 
JEginetans to fit out privateers for depredation on Attica ; which 
aggression the Athenians resented, after suffering considerable 
inconvenience, by sending a force of ten triremes to block up 
JEgma from the sea > wittl a bod y of ^oplites imcler Pamphilus 
to construct and occupy a permanent fort in the island. This 
.squadron, however, was soon driven off (though Pamphilus still 
continued to occupy the fort) by Teleutias, who came to ASgina 
on hearing of the blockade ; having been engaged, with the fleet 
which he commanded at Rhodes, in an expedition among the 
■Cyclades for the purpose of levying contributions. He seems to 
have been now at the term of his year of command, and while he 
was at JEgina his successor Hierax arrived from Sparta on his 
way to Rhodes to supersede him. The fleet was accordingly 
handed over to Hierax at iEgma, while Teleutias went directly 
home to Sparta, So remarkable was his popularity among the 
seamen, that numbers of them accompanied him down to the 
water-edge, testifying their regret and attachment by crowning 
him with wreaths or pressing his hand. Some, who came down 
too late, when he was already under wei^h, cast their wreaths on 
the sea, uttering prayers for his health and happiness. 2 


ifiavepuis Kara 9 6X0.77 av eiroAe/ietTO 6 ro- 
Aep-os, £tfv3<S£av koll rot? «<£dpots, *</>lt](7l 
ArjftTeo^at tJ>v PovAoj aevou e/e rfjs *Attwo]?. 

The meaning of the word ttoAlv her© 
is not easy to determine since (as 
Schneider remarks) not a word has 
been said before about the presence of 
Eteonikus at £3gina. Perhaps we may 
explain it by supposing that Eteonikus 
found the JSginetans reluctant to en¬ 
gage in the war, and that he did not 
like to involve them in it without first 
, going to Sparta to consult the Ephors. 
It was on coming back to JEgina (rraA.Lv) 
from Snarta, after having obtained the 
consent of the Ephors (£w8d£av real 
toI? ^opcHf), that he issued the letters 
of marque. 

Schneider’s note explains rbv irprf- 
trflev xpovov incorrectly, in my judg¬ 
ment. 

i Compare Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 8; 
Thucyd. iii. 13, The old uEginetan 
antipathy against Athens, when thus 
again instigated, continued for a con¬ 
siderable tame. A year or two after¬ 


wards, when the philosopher Plato was 
taken to jEgina to be sold as a slave, 
it whs death to any Athenian to land 
in the island (AristidSs, Or, xlvi p. 
381; p. 306 Dindorf ; DiogenSs Laert. 
iii. 19 ; Plutarch, Dion. c. 6). 

2 Sen. Hellen. v. 1, 3. 6 fi« TeAevTLa?, 
p. arc apLto rara d7re7rAeiMrev OL/cafie, &C. 

This description of the scene at 
the departure of Teleutias (for whom, 
as well as for his brother Agesilaus, 
Xenophbn always manifests a marked 
sympathy) is extremely interesting. 
The reflection, too, with which Xeno- 
ph6n follows it up deserves notice— 
“ I know well thdt in these incidents I 
am not recounting any outlay of 
money, or danger incurred, or memor¬ 
able stratagem. But, by Zeus, it doti 
seBm to me worth a man’s while to 
reflect by what sort of conduct 
Teleutias created such dispositions in 
his soldiers. This is a true man’s 
achievement, more precious than any 
outlay or any danger.” 

What Xenoph&n here glances at in 
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Hierax, while carrying back to Rhodes the remaining fleet 
which Telcutias had brought from that island, left his B Q m 
subordinate GorgSpas as harmost at iEgina with 
twelve triremes—a force which protected the island fronds to 
completely, and caused the fortified post occupied by f hode3 » 
the Athenians under Pamplnliis to be itself blocked Gorgopas at 
up, insomuch that after an interval of four months a 0 f 

special decree was passed at Athens to send a numerous 
squadron and fetch away the garrison. As the AntaUddas 
iEginetan privateers, aided by the squadron of Gor- to Asia 
gdpas, now recommenced their annoyances against Attica, thirteen 
Athenian triremes were put in equipment under Eunomus as a 
guard-squadron against -<Egina. But Gorgopas and his squadron 
were now for the time withdrawn, to escort Antalkidas, the new 
Lacedaemonian admiral sent to Asia chiefly for the purpose of 
again negotiating with Tiribazus. On returning back, after 
landing Antalkidas at Ephesus, Gorgopas fell in with Eunomus, 
whose pursuit however he escaped, lauding at iEgina just before 
sunset. The Athenian admiral, after watching for a short time 
until he saw the Lacedaemonian seamen out of their vessels and 
ashore, departed as it grew dark to Attica, carrying a light to 
prevent his ships from parting company. But Gorgopas, causing 
his men to take a hasty meal, immediately re-embarked and 
jmrsned ; keeping on the track by means of the light, and taking 
care not to betray himself either by the noise of oars or by the 
chant of the Keleust^s. Eunomus had no suspicion of the 
accompanying enemy. Just after he had touched land near Cape 
Zoster in Attica, when his men were in the act of disembarking, 
Gorgopas gave signal by trumpet to attack. After a short action 
by moonlight, four of the Athenian squadron were captured, and 
carried off to iEgina ; with the remainder, Eunomus escaped to 
Peirseus. 1 

This victory rendering both Gorgflpas and the -ZEginetans 
confident, laid them open to a stratagem skilfully planned by 


the case of Teleutias is the scheme 
■worked out in detail in the romance of 
the Cyroptedia (to e0F\oj/Ta>i> £px« n— 
the exercising command in such a 
manner as to have willing ancl obedient 
subjects;—and touched upon indirectly 
in various of his other compositions— 


the Hiero, the (Economicns, and 
portions of the Memorabilia. The 
icMal of government, as it presented 
itself to XenophOn, was tbB paternal 
despotism, or something like it. 

a Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 6—10. 
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."he Athenian Chabrias. That officer, who seema to have been 
jrorg&pas dismissed from Corinth as IphikratSs had been before 
s surprised waa now about to conduct a force of ten 

XteatSf triremes and 800 peltasts to the aid of Evagoras ; to 
by < t^e alJ1, whom the Athenians were thus paying their debt 
Ohahnasr o ratltu d e > though they could ill spare any of 

who goes’ their forces from home. Chabrias, passing over 
Ev^orL from Peirseus at nigbt, landed without being per- 
in Cyprus, ceived in a desert place of the coast of iEgina, and 
planted himself in ambush with his peltasts at some little 
distance inland of the Herakleion or temple of Herakl&s, amidst 
hollow ground suitable for concealment. He had before made 
arrangement with another squadron and a body of hoplites under 
Demsenetus, who arrived at daybreak and landed in iEgina at 
a point called Tripyrgia, about two miles distant from the 
Herakleion, but farther removed from the city. As soon as 
their arrival became known, Gorg&pas hastened out of the city 
to repel them, with all the troops he could collect, ASginetans 
as well as marines out of the ships of war, and eight Spartans 
who happened to be his companions in the island. In their 
march from the city to attack the new comers, they had to pass 
near the Herakleion, and therefore near the troops in ambush ; 
who, as soon as Gorgfipas and those about him had gone by, 
rose up suddenly and attacked them in the rear. The stratagem 
succeeded not less completely than that of IphikratSs at Abydos 
against Anaxibius. Gorg6pas and the Spartans near him were 
slain, the rest were defeated, and compelled to flee with con¬ 


siderable loss back to the city. 1 

After this brilliant success, Chabrias pursued his voyage to 
TheLacedse- Cyprus, and matters appeared so secure on the side of 


monian 
seamen at 
iEgina 
unpaid and. 
discon- 


ASgina, that Demaenetus also was sent to the Hellespont 
to reinforce Iphikratls. Eor some time indeed the 
Lacedaemonian ships at iEgina did nothing. Eteonikus, 


tented. 
Teleutias 
is sent 
thither to 
conciliate 


who was sent as successor to Gorgopas, 2 could neither 
persuade nor constrain the seamen to go aboard, since 
he had no funds, while their pay was in arrears ; so 


them. 


that Athens with her coast and her trading-vessels 


1 Jen. Hellen. v. l, 12, IS JEalien, v. 1,13 ; Demsenetus is found 

2 So we may conclude from Jen, at the Hellespont, v. 1, 26. 
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remained altogether unmolested. At length the Lacedaemonians 
were obliged to send again to jfEgina Teleutias, the most popular 
and best-beloved of all their commanders, whom the seamen 
welcomed with the utmost delight. Addressing them under the 
influence of this first impression, immediately after he had 
offered sacrifice, he told them plainly that he had brought with 
him no money, but that he had come to put them in the way of 
procuring it; that he should himself touch nothing until they 
were amply provided, and should require of them to bear no 
more hardship or fatigue than he went through himself, that 
the power and prosperity of Sparta had all been purchased by 
willingly braving danger as well as toil, in the cause of duty; 
that it became valiant men to seek their pay, not by cringing 
to' any one, but by their own swords at the cost of enemies. 
And he engaged to find them the means of doing this, provided 
they would now again manifest the excellent qualities which he 
knew them by experience to possess . 1 

This address completely won over the seamen, who received it 
with shouts of applause; desiring Teleutias to give his orders 
forthwith, and promising ready obedience. “Well (said be), 
now go and get your suppers, as you were intending to do; 
and then come immediately on shipboard, bringing with you 
provisions for one day. Advance me thus much out of your 
own means, that we may, by the will of the gods, make an 
opportune voyage.” a 

In spite of the eminent popularity of Teleutias, the men would 
probably have refused to go on board, had he told 
them beforehand his intention of sailing with his successful 
twelve triremes straight into the harbour of Peiraeus. ^leutiaa 
At first sight, the enterprise seemed insane, for there 
were triremes in it more than sufficient to overwhelm 
him. But he calculated on finding them all unprepared, with 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 14—17. pertinent meaning. Teleutias had no 

- Xen. Hellen. v 1, 18. ayere „ & money; yet it was necessary for his 
avfipes, fieiirvijarare juiv, direp #eai w? purpose that the seamen should come 
t/xeAAer* ■ jrpoirapdirxeTfe fie fioi p,ia<; furnished with one day’s provision 
rjitepaS" (titov eirei/ra fie i)/c«Te eirl rdr beforehand. Accordingly he is obliged 
auTuca jaa\a, Situs irAeuffiDpev, ev6a. to ask them to get provision for thein- 
bV Katpcj ii/uffi/m-cK. selves, or to lend it, as it were, to 

Schneider doubts whether the words him , though they werB already so 
irpoirapua-xere fi^ /kol are correct. But dissatisfied from not having received 
they seem to me to bear a very their pay. 
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seamen 1 as well as officers in their lodgings ashore, so that he 
could not only strike terror and do damage, but even realize 
half an hour’s plunder before preparations could be made to 
resist him. Such was the security which now reigned there, 
•especially since the death of Gorgdpas, that no one dreamt of an 
attack. The harbour was open, as it had been forty years before, 
when Brasidas (in the third year of the Peloponnesian War) 
attempted the like enterprise from the port of Megara. 1 Even 
then, at the maximum of the Athenian naval power, it was an 
enterprise possible, simply because every one considered it to be 
impossible ; and it only failed because the assailants became 
terrified and flinched in the execution. 

A little after dark, Teleutias quitted the harbour of .ZEgina, 
Unprepared witbout tellin g any oae whither he was going. Bowing 
and leisurely, and allowing his men alternate repose on 

condUion^ their oars, he found himself before morning within 
—T^ieutSa ^a-lf a m ^ e Perseus, where he waited until day 
gains rich was just dawning, and then led his squadron straight 
Sdsaiia iato the harbour. Everything turned out as he 
Sfety n expected: there was not the least idea of being 
attacked, nor the least preparation for defence. Not 
a single trireme was manned of in fighting condition, but several 
were moored without their crews, together with merchant-vessels, 
loaded as well as empty. Teleutias directed the captains of his 
squadron to drive against the triremes and disable them, hut 
by no means to damage the beaks of their own ships by trying to 
disable the merchant-ships. Even at that early hour many 
Athenians were abroad, and the arrival of the unexpected 
assailants struck every one with surprise and consternation. 
Loud and vague cries transmitted the news through all Peirseus, 
and from Peiraeus up to Athens, where it was believed that their 
harbour was actually taken. Every man having run home for 
his arms, the whole force of the city rushed impetuously down 
thither, with one accord—hoplites as well as horsemen. But 
before such succours could arrive. Teleutias had full time, to do 
considerable mischief. His seamen hoarded the larger merchant- 
ships, seizing both the men and the portable goods which they 
found aboard. Some even jumped ashore on the quay (called the 
1 Thucyd. ii. 94. 
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Deigma), lairl hands on the tradesmen, ship-masters, and pilots, 
whom they saw near, and carried them away captive. Various 
smaller vessels with their entire cargoes were also towed away,, 
and even three or four triremes. "With all these Teleutias 
sailed safely out of Peirseus, sending some of his squadron to 
escort the prizes to iEgina, while he himself with the remainder 
sailed southward along the coast. As he was seen to come out of 
Peirceus, his triremes were mistaken for Athenian, and excited no 
alarm; so that he thus captured several fishing-boats, and 
passage-boats coming with passengers from the islands to Athens, 
together with some merchantmen carrying com and other goods, 
at Sunium. All were carried safely into ASgina. 1 

The enterprise of Teleutias, thus admirably concerted and 
executed without the loss of a man, procured for him He 
a plentiful booty, of which probably not the least enabled 
valuable portion consisted in the men seized as 
captives. When sold at iEgina, it yielded so large 
a return that he was enabled to pay down at once a great loss 
month’s pay to his seamen, who became more attached JJ? 0 n ted 
to him than ever, and kept the triremes m animated Athenian 
and active service under his orders. 2 Admonished by 
painful experience, indeed, the Athenians were now doubtless 
careful both in guarding and in closing Peirseus, as they had 
become forty years before after the unsuccessful attack of Brasidas. 
But in spite of the utmost vigilance, they suffered an extent of 
damage from the indefatigable Teleutias, and from the JEginetan 
privateers, quite sufficient to make them weary of the war. 3 

We cannot doubt indeed that the prosecution of the war must 
have been a heavy financial burthen upon the Athe- B>a ^ 87 . 
mans from 395 b.c. downward to 387 B.c. How they 
made good the cost without any contributory allies condition 
or any foreign support except what Konon obtained mitmiefi- 
during one year from Pharnabazus we are not in- rikon - 
formetl. On the revival of the democracy in 403 b.o., the poverty 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 1,18—22. 
a Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 24. 

s Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 29. 

Even ten years after this, how¬ 
ever, when the Lacedaemonian harmost 


Sphoarias marched from Thespis by 
night to surprise Peiueus, it wa'B with¬ 
out gates on the land side—a-n-vAtuToj— 
or at least without any such gates as 
would Tesist an assault (Sen. Hellen. 
v. 4, 20). 
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of the city, both public and private, had been very great owing 
to the long previous war ending with the loss of all Athenian 
property abroad. At a period about three years afterwards, it 
seems that the Athenians were in arrears, not merely for the 
tribute-money which they then owed to Sparta as her subject 
allies, but also for debts due to the Boeotians on account of 
damage done; that they were too poor to perform in full the 
religious sacrifices prescribed for the year, and were obliged to 
omit some even of the more ancientthat the docks as well as 
the walls were in sad want of repair. 1 Even the pay to those 
citizens who attended the public assemblies and sat as Dikaats in 
the dikasteries—pay essential to the working of the democracy— 
was restored only by degrees, beginning first at one obolus, and 
not restored to three oboli, at which it had stood before the capture 
until after an interval of some years. 2 It was at this time too 
that the Theoric Board oi Paymasters for the general expenses 
of public worship and sacrifice was first established; and when we 
read how much the Athenians were embarrassed for the means 
of celebrating the prescribed sacrifices, there was probably great 
necessity for the formation of some such office. The disburse¬ 
ments connected with this object ha<T been administered before 
403 B.C., not by any special Board but by the Helldnotamise or 
treasurers of the tribute collected from the allies who were not 
renewed after 403 b.o., as the Athenian empire had ceased to 
exist. 3 A portion of the money disbursed by the Theoric Board 
for the religious festivals was employed in the distribution of two 
oboli per head, called the diobely, to all present citizens and 
actually received by all, not merely by the poor hut by persons in 
easy circumstances also. 4 This distribution was made at several 
festivals, having originally begun at the Dionysia, for the purpose 
■of enabling the citizens to obtain places at the theatrical repre¬ 
sentations in honour of Dionysus, hut we do not know either the 


1 Lysias, Orat. m. cont. Niko- 
m a chum, s. 21—30. 

I trust this Oration so far as the 
matter of fact, that in the preceding 
year, some ancient sacrifices had been 
omitted from state-poverty,* but the 
manner in which the speaker makes 
this fact tell against Nikomachus may 
■or may not be just. 

a Aristophan. Ecdesias. 300—310. 


8 See the Inscription No. 147, in 
Boeckh’s Corpus Inscriptt. Grsecor. 
—Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, 
ii. 7, pp. 179, ISO, Engl, transl.—and 
Scbomann, Antiq. Jnr. Publ. Grsec. s. 
77, p. 320. 

4 Demosthenes, Philippic, iv. p. 141, 
s. 43; Demosth. Orat. xliv. cont 
Leocharem, p. 1091, a. 48. 
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number of festivals or the amount of the total sum. It was, in 
principle, a natural corollary of the religious idea connected with 
the festival, not simply because the comfort and recreation of each 
citizen, individually taken, was promoted by his being enabled 
to attend the festival, but because the collective effect of the 
ceremony in honouring and propitiating the god was believed to 
depend in part upon a multitudinous attendance and lively mani¬ 
festations. 1 Gradually, however, this distribution of Theoric or 
festival money came to be pushed to an abusive and mischievous 
■excess, which is brought before our notice forty years afterwards 
during the political career of Demosthenes. Until that time we 
have no materials for speaking of it, and what I here notice is 
simply the first creation of the The6ric Board. 

The means of Athens for prosecuting the war and for paying 
her troops, sent as well to Boeotia as to Corinth, must 
have been derived mainly from direct assessments on property 
property called eisphorae And some such assessments taxea ’ 
we find alluded to generally as having taken place during these 
years, though we know no details either as to frequency or 
amount. 3 But the restitution of the Long Walls and of the 


l It is common to represent the 
festivals at Athens as if they were so 
many stratagems for feeding poor 
citizens at the public expense. But 
the primitive idea and sentiment of 
tlie Grecian religious festival —the 
satisfaction to the god dependent upon 
multitudinous spectators sympathiz¬ 
ing, and enjoying themselves together 
aiya ir&vra.s )—is much anterior to the 
development of democracy at Athens. 
See the old oracles in Domosthen. cont. 
Meiiliam, p 581, s 66 ; Homer, Hymn. 
Apollin 147; K. F. Hermann, Gottes- 
diensthch. Alterthumer der Griechen, 
&. 8 . 

- See such direct assessments on 
property alluded to in various speeches 
of Lysias, Oiat xix. Be Bonis Aristo- 
phon. s. 31, 45, 63 ; Orat. xxvii. cont. 
Epikratem, 9. 11; Orat. xxix. cont. 
Pinlokrat. s. 14. 

Boeelcli (in his Public Econ. of 
Athens, iv. 4, p. 403, Engl, transl., 
which passage stands unaltered in the 
second edition of the German original, 
642) affirms that a, proposition for 
e assessment of a direct property-tax 
of one-fortieth, or 2£ per cent., was 


made about this time hy a citizen 
named Euripides, who announced it as 
intended to produce 500 talents; that 
the proposition was at first enthusias¬ 
tically welcomed by the Athenians, 
and procured for its author unbounded 
popularity , but that he was presently 
cried down and disgraced, because 
on further examination the measure 
proved unsatisfactory and empty talk. 

Sievers also (Qeschichte von Griech. 
his zur Schlacht von Mantineia, pp. 
100, 101) adopts the same view as 
BoBckh, that this was a real proposi¬ 
tion of a property-tax of pbt cent, 
made by Euripidfis. After having 
alleged that the Athenians in these 
times supplied their treasury by the 
most unscrupulous injustice in confis¬ 
cating the property of rich citizens— 
referring as proof to passages in the 
orators, none of which establishes his 
conclusion—Sievers goes on to say— 
“ But that these violences did not 
suffice is shown by the fact that the 
people caught with greedy impatience 
at other measures. Thus anew scheme 
of finance, which, however, was pre¬ 
sently discovered to he insufficient or 
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fortifications of Peirseus by Konon was an assistance not less- 
valuable to the finances of Athens than to her political power. 
That excellent harbour, commodious as a mercantile centre, and 
now again safe for the residence of metics and the importations 


inapplicable, excited at first the most 
extiavagant joy ” He adds in a note : 
“The scheme proceeded from Euri¬ 
pides , it was a property-tax of 2fr per 
cent. See Anstophan. Ekklesiaz. 823; 
Boeckh, Staatshaush. ii p. 27.” 

In my judgment the assertion here 
made by Boeckh and Sievers rests 
upon no sufficient ground The pas¬ 
sage of Aristophanes does not warrant 
us in concluding anything at all about 
a proposition for a property-tax, It is 
as follows:— 

To S’ ewiryxos oiix airavres Tjjxeiy Zifiwftev 
TaA avt ecrcotfai TrcvraKotria. rtf iroKei 
Tijs retr<roipc«co(m7S, f]v eTropur’ Eupciri- 

Ksvdi/s Kaxexpvtrov ira? ii/fyo ’Evpnr£8ie]V • 
r OTe Si] S' avafftcoTTOV/JicyoLS ecfcaCveTO 
'O Alos KopivSos, xai ro irpayix.' ouic rjp- 
Ketrev, 

UdKlV KOLTGTTLTTOV 7Ta? CLV7)p EupiTTtfijJI/. 

What this “ new financial scheme ” 
(so Sievers properly calls it) was, which 
the poet here alludes to, we have no 
means of determining ; but I venture 
to express my decided conviction that 
it cannot have been a property-tax. 
The terms in which it is described 
forbid that supposition. It was a 
scheme which seemed at first sight 
exceedingly promising and gainful to 
the city, anil procured for its author 
very great popularity, but which on 
further examination proved to be mere 
empty boasting (6 Aibs Kdpu'flos). How 
can this be said about any motion for 
i property-tax? That any financier 
■.houla ever have gained extraordinary 
popularity by proposing a property- 
tax is altogether in conceivable. And 
i, proposition to raise the immense sum 
of 600 talents (which Schomann esti¬ 
mates as the probable aggregate charge 
of the whole peace-establishment of 
Athens, Antiq, Jur. Public. Graec. s. 
73, p. 313) at one blow by an assessment 
npon property! It would be as much 
us any financier could do to bear up 
against the tremendous unpopularity 
of such a proposition, and to induce 
the assembly even to listen to him, 
were the necessity ever so pressing. 
How odious are propositions for direct 
taxation, we may know without re¬ 


curring to the specific evidence respect¬ 
ing Athens ; but if any man requires 
such specific evidence, he majr find it 
abundantly in the Philippics and 
Olynthiacs of DemostlienSs. On one 
occasion (De Symmoriis, Or. xiv. s 
33, p 1S5) that orator alludes to a 
proposition for raising COO talents by 
direct property-tax as something ex¬ 
travagant, which the Athenians would 
not endure to hear mentioned. 

Moreover—unpopularity apart—the 
motion for a prop erty-tax could scarcely 
procure credit for a financier, because 
it is of all ideas the most simple and 
obvious. Any man can suggest such a 
scheme. But to pass for an acceptable 
financier, you must propose some 
measure which promises gain to the 
state without such undisguised pres¬ 
sure upon individuals. 

Lastly, there is nothing delusive in a 
property-tax — nothing which looks 
gainful at first sight, and then turns 
out on further examination (dvacnco- 
irougeWs) to be false or uncertain. It 
may indeed be more or less Bvaded; 
but this can only be known after it has 
been assessed, and when payment is 
actually called for. 

Upon these grounds, I maintain that 
the recrcrapeucotmj proposedby Euripides 
was not a prop eity-tax. What it was, 
I do not pretend to say: but recro-oLpa- 
koo-tjj may have many other meanings: 
it might mean a duty of 2J- per cent 
upon imports or exports, or upon the 
produce of the mines of Laureion; or 
it might mean a cheap coinage or base 
money, something in the nature of the 
Chian re<r<rap afeoorat (Thucyd. viii, 100). 
All that the passage really teaches us 
is that some financial proposition was 
made by EurimdSs which at first 
seemed likely to be lucrative, but would 
not stand an attentive examination. It 
is not even certain that EuripidSs pro¬ 
mised a receipt of 500 talents; this sum 
is only given to us as a comic exaggera¬ 
tion of that which foolish men at first 
fancied. Boeckh in more than one 
place reasons (erroneously, in my judg¬ 
ment) as if this 500 talents was a real 
and trustworthy estimate, and equal to 
2£ per cent, upon the taxable property 
of the Athenians. He says (iv. 8, p. 
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of merchants, became speedily a scene of animated commerce, as 
we have seen it when surprised by Teleutias. The number of 
metics or free resident non-citizens became also again large, as it 
bad been before the time of her reverses, and including a number 
of miscellaneous non-Hellenic persons from Lydia, Phrygia, and 
Syria. 1 Both the port-duties and the value of fixed property at 
Athens was thus augmented so as in part to countervail the costs 
of war. Nevertheless these costs, continued from year to year, 
and combined with the damage done by ASginetan privateers, 
were seriously felt and contributed to dispose the Athenians to 
peace. 

In the Hellespont also their prospects were not only on the 
decline, but had become seriously menacing. After going from 
iEgina to Ephesus in the preceding year, and sending bacJc 


520, Engl, ttansl.) that “Euripidfis 
assumed, as the basis of his proposal 
for levying a property-tax, a taxable 
capital of 20,000 talents”—and that 
“his proposition of one-fortieth was 
calculated tD produce 500 talents”. No 
such conclusion can be fairly drawn 
from AristophanSs. 

Again, Boeckh infers, from another 
passage in the same play of the same 
author, that a small direct property- 
tax of one five-hundredth part had 
been recently imposed. After a speech 
from one of the old women, calling 
upon a young man to follow her, the 
young man replies (v. 1006)— 

*A\A’ ovk avaymf /ulovotiv, ot fiy rtav efiusv 
Tijv 7revToicD£ri.6<rn)v fcarc'flljfca? rp 

Bocckh himself admits (iv. 8, p. 520) 
that this passage is very obscure, and 
so I think every one wiU find it. 
Tyrwhitt was so perplexed by it that 
he altered dfxwv into eiw. Without 
presuming to assign the meaning of 
the passage, I merely contend that it 
cannot be held to justify the affirma¬ 
tion, as a matter of historical fact, 
that a property-tax of one five- 
hundredth hud recently been levied at 
Athens, shortly befoie the representa¬ 
tion of the Ekklesiazusm. 

1 cannot refrain here from noticing 
another inference drawn by Sievers 
from a third passage in this same 
play—the Ekklesiazusse (Gesrhiuhte 
Griechenlands voin Ende des Pelop. 
Kriegs bis zur Sehlachtvon Manbineia, 
p. 101). He says—“ How melancholy 

7 - 


is the picture of Athenian popular life 
which is presented to us by the 
EkklesiazusBe and the second Plutus, 
ten or twelve years after the restora¬ 
tion of tile democracy! What an 
impressive seriousness (welch ein erschut- 
temder Ernst) is expressed in the 
speech of Praxagora'" (v. 174 seqq : ). 

I confess that 1 find neither serious¬ 
ness noT genume and trustworthy co¬ 
louring in this speech of Praxagora. It 
is a comic case made out for the purpose 
of showing that the women were more 
fit to govern Athens than the men, and 
setting forth the alleged follies of the 
men m terms of broad and general 
disparagement. The whole play is, 
throughout, thorough farce and fall of 
Aristophanic humour. And it is surely 
preposterous to treat what is put into 
the mouth of Praxagora, the leading 
feminine character, as if it were 
historical evidence as to the actual 
condition or management of Athens. 
Let any one follow the speech of 
Praxagora into the proposition of re¬ 
form which she is made to submit, and 
he will then see the absurdity of citing 
her discourse as if it were an harangue 
in Thucydides. History is indeed 
strangely transformed by thus turning 
comic wit into senous matter or 
evidence ; and no history has suffered 
so much freon the proceeding as that 
of Athens. 

i Xenoph. Hdlen. iv 1, 19—24: 
compare vii 1, 3, 4; Xenoph. Be 
Vectiaalibus, chapters i. ii ; iii., &c.; 
Xenoph. De Repub. Athen. i 17. 

-35 
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GorgSpas with the JSginetan squadron, Antalkidas had placed 
the remainder of his fleet under his secretary Niko- 
lochus, with orders to proceed to the Hellespont for 
the relief of Abydos. He himself landed and repaired 
to Tiribazus, by whom he was conducted up to the 
court of Susa. Here he renewed the propositions for 
the pacification of Greece—on principles of universal 
autonomy, abandoning all the Asiatic Greeks as subject 
absolutely to the Persian king—which he had tried in 
vain to carry through two years before. Though the 
Spartans generally were odious to Artaxerxes, Antal¬ 
kidas behaved with so much dexterity 1 as to gain the 
royal favour personally, while all the influence of 
Tiribazus was employed to second his political views. 
At length they succeeded in prevailing upon the King formally 
to adopt the peace, and to proclaim war against any Greeks who 
should refuse co accede to it, empowering the Spartans to enforce 
it everywhere as his allies and under his sanction. In order to 
remove one who would have proved a great impediment to this 
measure, the King was further induced to invite the satrap 
Phainabazus up to court, and to honour him with his daughter 
in marriage, leaving the satrapy of Daskylium under the tempo¬ 
rary administration of Ariobarzanes, a personal friend and guest 
of Antalkidas. 2 Thus armed against all contingencies, Antalki¬ 
das and Tiribazus returned from Susa to the coast of Asia Minor 
in the spring of 387 ,B.c., not only bearing the formal diploma 
ratified'by the King’s seal, but commanding ample means to carry 
it into effect, since, m addition to the full forces of Persia, 
twenty additional tnremes were on their way from Syracuse and 
the Greco-Italian towns, sent by the despot Dionysius to the aid 
of the Lacedaemonians."* 

On reaching the coast, Antalkidas found Nikolochus with his 
fleet of twenty-five sail blocked up in Abydos by the Athenians 
under Iphikrat^s, who, with thirty-two sail, were occupying the 
European side of the Hellespont. He immediately repaired to 
Abydos by land, and took an early opportunity of stealing out by 
night with his fleet up the strait toward the Propontis; spreading 

1 Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 22. 2 Xen. Hellen. y. 1, 2S. 

» Xen. Hellen. v, 1 25—27. 


B.c. 387. 
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the rumour that h6 was about to attack Chalkedon, in concert 
with a party in the town. But he stopped at PerkotS, 
and lay hid in that harbour until he saw the Athenian in command 
fleet (which had gone in pursuit of him upon the false dim onion B " 

scent laid out) pass by towards ProkonnSsus. The strait and s y fa ', 
t . i ....... .. , , . . cusanfleots 

being now clear, Antalkidas sailed down it again to in the 

meet the Syracusan and Italian ships, which he safely ^hPersuln 
joined. Such junction, with a view to which his 018 
recent manoeuvre had been devised, rendered him more against the 
than a match fpr his enemies. He had further the Atheniana< 
good fortune to capture a detached Athenian squadron of eight 
triremes, which Thrasybulus (a second Athenian citizen of that 
name) was conducting from Thrace to join the main Athenian 
fleet in the Hellespont, Lastly, additional reinforcements also 
reached Antalkidas from the zealous aid of Tiribazus and Ario- 
barzanes, insomuch that he found himself at the head of no less 
than eighty triremes, besides a still greater number which were 
under preparation in the various ports of Ionia. 1 

Such a fleet, the greatest which had been seen in the Hellespont 
since the battle of iEgospotami, was so much superior Distress and 
to anything that could be brought to meet it, and menTof 186 " 
indicated so strongly the full force of Persia operating Athens— 
in the interests of Sparta,, that the Athenians began the^ti- 
to fear a repetition of the same calamitous suffering aniesfor 
which they had already undergone from Lysander. peace. 

A portion of such hardship they at once began to taste, Not a 
single merchant-ship reached them from the Euxine, all being 
seized and detained by Antalkidas; so that their main supply 
of imported corn was thus cut off. Moreover, in the present 
encouraging state of affairs, the iEginetan privateers became 
doubly active in harassing the coasting trade of Attica ; and this 
combination of actual hardship with prospective alarm created 
a paramount anxiety at Athens to terminate the war. Without 
Athena, the other allies would have no chance of success through 
their own forces ; while the Argeians also, hitherto the most 
obstinate, had become on their own account desirous of peace, 
being afraid of repeated Lacedaemonian invasions of their terri- 

1 Dio Mr. xy. 2. These triremes the prosecution of the war against 
were employed in the ensuing year for Evagoras. 
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tory. That Sparta should press for a peace, when, the terms of 
it were suggested by herself, is not wonderful. Even to her, 
triumphant as her position now seemed, the war was a heavy 
burden. 1 


B.C. 387. 
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Such was the general state of feeling in the Grecian world, 
when Tiribazus summoned the contending parties into 
his presence, probably at Sardis, to hear the terms of 
the convention which had just come down from Susa. 
He produced the original edict, and having first 
publicly exhibited the regal seal, read aloud as 
follows:— 

<c King Artaxerxes thinks it just that the cities in 
Asia, and the islands of Klazomenae and Cyprus, shall 
belong to him. He thinks it just also to leave all the 
other Hellenic cities autonomous, both small and 
great, except Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros, which are 
to belong to Athens, as they did originally. Should 
any parties refuse to accept this peace, I will make war upon 
them, along with those who are of the same mind, by land as 
well as by sea, with ships and with money.” 2 

Instructions were given to all the deputies to report the terms 
Congress at °f the edict to their respective cities, and to meet again 
at Sparta for acceptance or rejection. When the time 
of meeting arrived, 3 all the cities, in spite of their 
repugnance to the abandonment of the Asiatic Greeks, 
and partly also to the second condition, nevertheless 
felt themselves overruled by superior force, and gave 
a reluctant consent. On taking the oaths, however, 
the Thebans tried indirectly to make good an excep¬ 
tion in their own case, by claiming to take the oath not only on 
behalf of themselves, hut on behalf of the Boeotian cities generally— 
a demand which Agesilaus in the name of Sparta repudiated, as 
virtually cancelling that item in the pacification whereby the 
small cities were pronounced to be autonomous as well as the 
great When the Theban deputy replied that he could not 
relinquish his claim without fresh instructions from home, 


Sparta for 
acceptance 
ot rejection. 
All parties 
accept. The 
Thebans at 
first accept 
under re¬ 
serve for 
the Boeotian 
cities. 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 28, 29. 

- Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 31. 

In this document there is the same 
introduction of the first person im¬ 


mediately following the third, as in 
the correspondence between Pausanias 
and XerxSs (Thucyd. i. 128,129). 

3 Diodbr. xiv. no. 
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Agesilaus desired liim to go at once and consult his countrymen. 

You may tell them (said he) that if they do not comply, they 
will be shut out from the treaty. 5J 

It was with much delight that Agesilaus pronounced this 
peremptory sentence, which placed TliSbes in so hu- Agesilaus 
miliating a dilemma. Antipathy towards the Thebans r 1 efusea t0 
was one of bis strongest sentiments, and he exulted in Theban 16 
the hope that they would persist in their refusal; so 
that he would thus be enabled to bring an over- c °nditional 
whelming force to crush their isolated city. So ¥£?*£££.*' 
eagerly did he thirst for the expected triumph, that SedT 
immediately on the departure of the Theban deputies, Thebes, to 
and before their answer could possibly have been 
obtained, he procured the consent of the ephors, handed. 0 ^ 
offered the border sacrifice, and led the Spartan force Tgj 
out as far as Tegea. From that city he not only obUgedUo** 
despatched messengers in all directions to hasten the 
arrival of the Perioeki, hut also sent forth the officers ditionally. 
called xen&gi to the cities of the Peloponnesian allies, to muster 
and bring together the respective contingents. But iu spite of 
all injunctions to despatch, his wishes were disappointed. Before 
he started from Tegea, the Theban deputies returned with the 
intimation that they were prepared to take the oath for Thebes 
alone, recognizing the other Boeotian cities as autonomous. 
Agesilaus and the Spartans were thus obliged to be satisfied with 
the minor triumph, in itself very serious and considerable, of 
having degraded ThSbes from her federal headship, and isolated 
her from the Boeotian cities. 1 

The unmeasured and impatient miso-Theban bitterness of 
Agesilaus, attested here by his friend and panegyrist, deserves 
especial notice; for it will he found to explain much of the 
misconduct of Sparta and her* officers during the ensuing years. 

There yet remained one compliance for Agesilaus to exact. 
The Argeian auxiliaries were not yet withdrawn from Corinth ; 
and the Corinthian government might probably think that the 
terms of the peace, leaving their city autonomous, permitted them 
to retain or dismiss these auxiliaries at their own discretion. 
But it was not so that Agesilaus construed the peace; and his 

i Xen. Hellen. y. 1, 32, 33. 
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construction, right or wrong, was backed by the power of enforce¬ 
ment. He sent to inform both Argeians and Corin¬ 
thians, that if the auxiliaries were not withdrawn, 
he would march his army forthwith into both terri¬ 
tories, No resistance could be offered to his peremptory 
mandate. The Argeians retired from Corinth; and the 
vehement philo-Argeian Corinthians—especially those 
who had been concerned in the massacre at the festival 
of the Eukleia—retired at the same time into volun¬ 
tary exile, thinking themselves no longer safe in the 
town. They found a home partly at Argos, partly 
at Athens, 1 where they were most hospitably received. 
Those Corinthians who had before been in exile, and who, in 
concert with the Lacedaemonian garrison at Lechaeum and Siky6n, 
had been engaged in bitter hostility against their countrymen in 
Corinth, were immediately readmitted into the city. According 
to Xenoph6n, their readnnssion was pronounced by the spon¬ 
taneous voice of the Corinthian citizens. 2 But we shall be more 
correct in affirming that it was procured by the same intimidating 
summons from Agesilans which had extorted the dismissal of the 
Argeians. 3 The restoration of the exiles from Lechaeum on the 
present occasion was no more voluntary than that of the Athe¬ 
nian exiles had been eighteen years before, at the close of the 
Peloponnesian War, or than that of the Phliasian exiles was,' 
two or three years afterwards. 4 


Agesilaus 
forces the 
Corinthians 
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Argeian 
auxiliaries. 
The philo- 
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i Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 34; Demosthen. 
adv. Leptin, c. 13, p. 473 

> ' Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 34. oi fi* aAAoi 

* ■^aklra t eKopres xare6^ovro rovs irpoa'dev 
<fri&y ovras- 

^Such is in fact the version of the 
st<iry in. Xenopli&n's Encomium upon 
Agesvaus (ii. 21), where it is made a 
ijaatter of honour to the latter that he 
riMfcnBftn.Wi tiff 


with a compulsory clause (nvayKatrs} 
that the Corinthian and Ttyeban exiles 
should be restored. The Corinthian 
exiles had been actively co-operating 
with Agesilans against Corinth. Of 
Theban exiles we nave heard nothing; 
but it is very probable that there were 
several serving with Agesilaus, and 
also pretty certain that he would insist 
upon their restoration. 

4 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 8. 
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